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Some  Problems   Common  to   High  and 
Grammar  School 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

CERTAIN    PRESENT   EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEMS    AND    LIMITATIONS 

HE  theme  I  am  about  to  discuss  is,  "  Some 
Problems  Common  to  High  and  Grammar 
School."  At  the  outset  let  us  grant  that  our 
efficient  American  schools,  particularly  our 
splendid  high  schools,  still  have  certain  limita- 
tions. It  is  probably  true  for  example  that  our 
upper  grades  may  be  characterized  by  too  much 
aloofness,  pedantry,  quasi- aristocracy  harking 
back  to  the  college  preparatory  schools  of  England.  We  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  removed  from  the  classic  notion  that  the 
schools  are  primarily  for  the  promotion  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  only  slightly  over  one  sixth 
of  our  high  school  children  go  to  college ;  but  of  far  greater 
seriousness  is  the  fact  that  only  one  third  who  enter  our  high 
schools  remain  beyond  the  second  year.  There  are  to-day 
practically  thirteen  million  pupils  in  the  first  four  grades  of  our 
public  schools  ;  but  there  are  less  than  seventy-five  thousand 
enrolled  as  seniors  in  our  high  schools. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  par- 
ticularly of  our  high  schools,  does  not  represent  sufficiently  the 
real  needs  of  American  youth.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
high  school  is  too  much  engaged  in  eliminating  the  unfit  and 
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in  maintaining  the  hypocrisy  of  "keeping  up  the  standard," 
too  forgetful  that  the  function  of  the  high  school,  as  well  as  the 
function  of  the  grammar  school,  is  to  serve  all  children  wish- 
ing to  partake  of  its  privileges. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  difficulties  incident  to  entrance 
upon  the  high  school,  these  difficulties  will  probably  be 
reduced ;  while  in  both  grammar  and  high  schools,  promotions 
will  rest  not  so  much  upon  the  child's  estimated  past  achieve- 
ment as  his  actual  future  welfare.  Furthermore,  in  assigning 
pupils  to  courses  in  high  schools  more  use  will  be  made  of  the 
grammar  school  teacher's  experience  and  recommendation. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  physiologists  that  the  student  of 
the  last  grade  of  the  grammar  school  or  of  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  is  physically  unfit  for  strenuous  voluntary  attention. 
Rigorous  application  to  themes  not  apparently  related  to  real 
life  is  therefore  ill-suited  for  the  course  of  study  in  these  years. 
Both  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  sin  seriously  I 
fear  in  the  demands  they  make  upon  pupils  in  these  classes. 
Also  the  step  from  the  class  instruction  of  the  grammar  school 
to  the  departmental  instruction  of  the  high  school  is  too  wide, 
the  development  of  the  departmental  system  is  too  sudden. 

Just  now  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  feminization 
of  our  schools.  The  cry  of  the  hour  is  for  more  men  teachers. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  or  the  importance  of  this  demand.  True, 
there  are  too  many  old-maidish  women  teaching  school.  But 
there  are  also  too  many  old-maidish  men.  It  is  no  inevitable 
disgrace  for  women  to  become  old  maids.  God  bless  them,  I 
know  some  who  in  quiet  and  unpretentious  ways  have  opened 
vistas  of  glory  to  enough  boys  and  girls  to  insure  earth  a 
heaven  forever.  But  to  be  old-maidish  is  a  crime.  Old-maidish 
women  and  old-maidish  men  seem  to  thrive  in  a  schoolroom. 
But  a  school  never  thrives  upon  old-maidishness.  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  over-feminization  of  our  boys.  The  boys  whom  I 
know  need  more  feminization  rather  than  less.  It  is  not  femini- 
zation but  old-maidization  we  need  most  to  dread. 

Perhaps  we  would  agree  also  that  there  is  still  too  much  sys- 
tem, too  much  emphasis  upon  courses  of  study  ;  that  there  is 
too  much  driving,  too  little  leading  ;  too  much  formality  and 
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too  little  enthusiasm  and  joy  ;  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  drudgery  and  too  little  reliance  upon  simplicity, 
definiteness  and  serenity ;  too  much  value  placed  upon  the 
daily  lesson,  and  too  little  instruction  in  the  methods  of  study  ; 
too  profound  a  worship  of  scholarship  which  faces  the  night, 
and  too  little,  far  too  little  obeisance  to  youth  which  faces  the 
dawn. 

THE  DOMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  THE  COLLEGE 

The  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  these  limitations  is  often 
attributed  to  the  domination  of  the  high  school  by  the  college. 
This  domination  from  above  causes  much  travail  of  soul  below. 
I  have  had  this  travail  myself.  But  a  little  reflection  will  lead 
us  all  to  confess  that  the  domination  of  the  old  high  school  by 
the  college  netted  large  for  the  advance  of  education  in  our 
country,  especially  for  the  promotion  of  the  high  school  itself. 
I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  high  school  will  continue  to  be 
dominated  by  the  college  until  the  high  school  men  of  our 
country  shake  themselves,  attune  their  aims  and  methods  to 
real  needs  upon  the  level  of  our  social  demand,  program  their 
efforts,  and  show  to  the  university  and  to  our  people  the  wisdom 
and  righteousness  of  their  position.  The  universities  are  not 
anxious  to  dominate  the  high  school.  The  universities  are 
primarily  interested  in  themselves,  and  in  the  promotion  of  their 
students.  The  emancipation  of  the  high  school  depends  not 
upon  protest  nor  legislation,  but  upon  the  co-operating  merits 
of  a  few  leading  high  schools  of  our  country.  When  the  high 
schools  can  stand  alone,  the  baby-tending  from  the  college  will 
cease. 

TEACHERS    AND    SUPERINTENDENTS 

Granted  that  we  have  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  problems  or 
limitations  confronting  the  grammar  and  high  school,  may  we 
not  agree  upon  the  probable  direction  along  which  we  shall 
make  our  immediate  advance. 

We  will  certainly  agree  that  teachers  are  more  than  simply 
born,  that  they  are  more  than  simply  made,  that  they  are  both 
born  and  made.  We  should  agree,  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  and  in  the  promotion  of  teachers 
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in  pay  and  in  position  upon  the  basis  of  merit  and  of  merit  only. 
To  this  end  the  teacher's  appointment  and  tenure  of  office 
should  depend  not  upon  the  whim  of  partisan  politics  or  per- 
sonal "pull,"  but  upon  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  one 
responsible  for  the  results  of  the  teaching.  This  principle 
should  be  emphasized  among  the  people  of  every  state  and 
guarded  by  proper  legislation.  This  is  particularly  pertinent 
to  the  appointment  of  our  high  school  teachers.  One  of  the 
reforms  most  needed,  perhaps,  is  that  professional  training 
for  high  school  and  university  teachers  shall  more  nearly 
approach  in  quality  the  professional  training  required  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  This  is  not  the  less  true  because  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  elementary  teacher  is  still  unsatisfactory. 
We  must  believe,  too,  that  the  time  has  come  for  making  the 
professional  supervision  of  our  educational  systems  in  every 
state  compulsory.  The  principle  of  thorough  supervision  is 
established  in  every  other  successful  enterprise.  Certainly  so 
vital  a  business  as  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  carry  on 
our  work  when  we  no  longer  can,  should  not  in  this  particular 
be  left  behind.  The  qualifications  of  the  superintending  officer 
should  be  established  by  state  statute  and  be  sufficiently  pro- 
fessional to  make  of  the  superintendent  an  aid  and  an  inspiration, 
not  only  to  the  elementary,  but  to  the  high  school  as  well. 

PROBABLE  ADVANCES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  insist  more  and  more  upon  a 
better  selection  of  subject-matter  to  the  end  that  the  old  formal 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  shall  appear  more  attrac- 
tive and  necessary  to  the  child. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  but  means  to  ends. 
They  are  not  and  never  have  been  of  any  real  value  in  them- 
selves. They  actually  count  only  as  they  bring  to  the  child  a 
fuller  measure  of  life.  We  shall  emphasize  more  and  more  in 
school  those  tasks  which  appeal  to  children  and  to  us  as  worth 
while.  Writing  real  letters  to  real  people  about  real  and  inter- 
esting situations  is  a  fixed  practice  of  the  best  schools.  The 
same  principle  needs  extension  in  the   other  avenues   of  the 
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school's  social  activity.  It  is  no  sign  of  educational  inanity 
that  we  now  permit  children  to  perform  utilitarian  tasks  in 
school.  A  growing  emphasis  upon  the  useful  is  very  discern- 
ible in  our  current  educational  writings.  History  lessons  out- 
lined and  written  in  the  form  of  booklets  with  appropriate 
covers  and  illustrations  of  original  designs  serve  several  social 
and  educational  ends,  and  such  are  no  longer  considered  a  fad. 
In  our  city  we  hesitate  no  more  to  declare  that  drawing  is 
primarily  important  only  as  it  aids  the  other  disciplines  in  the 
accomplishment  of  useful  results.  The  creation  of  the  beautiful 
for  the  sake  of  service  ;  this  is  a  large  guiding  principle  for  us 
as  we  attempt  to  promote  the  social  values  of  public  education. 
The  demand  from  the  public  just  now  is  for  men  efficient  in 
some  serviceable  direction.  The  causes  of  our  "  submerged 
tenth"  are  not  that  these  paupers  cannot  read  nor  cipher,  but 
that  they  are  inefficient,  lacking  in  industrial  power,  inept, 
without  mental  vision,  morally  weak,  anti-social. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  our  present  system  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable as  an  agency  for  overcoming  our  social  difficulties. 
The  charge  that  "  the  public  school  is  not  practical"  is  usually 
the  result  of  some  superheated  unrelated  grievance  inside  some 
irate  parent.  Not  long  ago  in  the  grammar  school  which  I  am 
hired  to  serve,  I  was  waited  upon  by  one  of  these  parents  pecu- 
liarly irrational.  He  was  irate  because  I  could  not  morally  or 
legally  excuse  his  boy  from  school  for  a  week  without  some  form 
of  a  reason.  He  was  not  only  irate,  he  was  a  Scotchman.  His 
fundamental  proposition  was — I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
quoting  him  exactly — "  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  schools  of 
this  city  ain't  worth  a  damn."  Of  course  I  was  interested.  I 
said,  "  Would  you  mind  telling  me  just  why  3'ou  have  arrived 
at  this  definite  conclusion?"  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  go 
on  teaching  history,  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking  and  a 
lot  of  other  rot,  and  leave  arithmetic  to  the  dogs.  They  taught 
arithmetic  when  I  was  a  boy.  We  had  to  learn  it,  too." 
"  Good,"  I  said,  "  now  you  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  this  matter. 
Your  boy  is  in  our  seventh  grade.  Here  is  an  arithmetic  test 
we  gave  recently  in  that  grade.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  pupils 
passed  it  without  difficulty.     How  were  you  taught  to  solve  that 
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first  problem?"  I  will  spare  you,  and  not  relate  the  whole 
scene.  The  puzzled  look,  the  intense  attempt  to  understand 
that  problem,  the  whiteness  and  redness  of  that  face,  the  con- 
fused and  stammering  phrases  as  that  arithmetician  of  the  old 
school  went  down  before  each  succeeding  problem,  perfectly 
familiar  to  our  seventh  grade  children,  became  painful  to  me. 
The  man's  last  words  as  we  parted  that  night  were  very  con- 
ciliatory. He  said,  "  I  never  apologize,  Mr.  Call,  but,  well,  I 
shan't  need  that  boy  out  of  school  at  all,  I  am  sure." 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that 
we  are  averaging  to  teach  arithmetic  better  to-day  than  ever 
before.  And  this  is  well.  When  parents  say  that  the  public 
school  is  ignoring  the  three  R's,  they  do  not  mean  that.  What 
they  would  say  is  :  "  My  child  is  not  socially  efficient  in  any- 
thing. He  is  helpless  in  ordinary  situations.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

There  is  a  boy  in  my  home  whose  interests  are  of  some  con- 
cern to  me.  If  he  learns  how  to  study  and  grows  fond  of  study 
as  a  result  of  his  school  experience,  I  shall  not,  if  assessed,  re- 
fuse to  pay  my  school  tax.  If  his  school  is  to  him  a  genuine 
enjoyment  and  a  holy  place  of  ennobling  ideals,  evolving  in 
him  some  genuine  ethical  enthusiasms,  I  shall  wish  to  endow 
that  school.  But  if  besides  these  he  becomes  physically  strong 
there  and  sufficiently  efficient  to  live  his  life  normally  and  right- 
eously day  by  day,  I  shall  always  remember  that  school  in  my 
prayers. 

The  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  promising,  recent  tend- 
ency in  education  is  the  emphasis  upon  the  social  aspect  of  the 
educating  process.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  the 
child  is  relatively  unimportant  save  as  a  potential  power  in 
the  social  whole.  The  school  should  be  a  society  in  miniature. 
Its  richest  opportunities  for  developing  the  social  graces  of 
co-operation  have  been  too  long  neglected.  Secretary  Martin, 
of  Massachusetts,  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago  that  he  favored 
having  the  entire  school  plant,  cleaning,  heating  and  all,  cared 
for  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert  janitor  and 
engineer.  Certainly  our  schools  must  quicken  the  social  sense 
in  practical  ways.     Agencies  making  for  the  promotion  of  this 
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sense  are  multiplying  rapidly.  As  is  so  often  said,  the  best 
preparation  for  life  is  to  participate  in  life. 

It  is  possible  that  our  present  school  activities  are  to  undergo 
marked  modifications.  The  tendency  is  certainly  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  demand  for  more  manual  work  of  a 
more  productive  kind,  in  all  grades,  and  for  more  instruction  in 
the  cost  and  nature  of  materials.  There  is  a  tremendous  interest 
in  industrial  education.  Certain  centers,  particularly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, contemplate  trade  schools,  especially  for  pupils  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  is  some  indication 
that  these  industrial  continuation  schools  may  be  made  to  supply 
a  genuine  industrial  need. 

In  that  grammar  school  of  ours  in  Hartford  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  we  have  a  special  supervisor  of  music  with  an 
assistant,  we  have  a  special  supervisor  of  art  with  an  assistant, 
a  special  supervisor  of  writing,  a  special  supervisor  of  science, 
a  special  supervisor  of  physical  culture,  a  special  supervisor  of 
manual  training,  a  special  supervisor  of  cooking,  a  special 
instructor  of  foreign  children,  a  special  instructor  of  backward 
children,  a  truant  officer,  a  visiting  physician,  a  special  friendly 
visitor  whose  work  is  in  the  homes  and  hospitals  with  our 
physically  abnormal  children,  and  a  distinguished  scientist 
studying  vital  problems  relating  to  child  life.  At  times  this 
seems  to  me  an  enormous  number  of  supervisors ;  but  our 
emphasis  is  upon  social  efficiency  and  we  can  spare  none  of 
them.  We  purpose  to  retain  reading,  writing  and  some  arith- 
metic, but  we  aim  to  teach  these  as  incidental  to  interesting 
tasks  worth  while.  A  graduate  of  Tuskegee  took,  last  June,  for 
the  subject  of  his  graduating  essay,  "  How  I  Grew  an  Acre  of 
Cabbages;"  another,  "How  I  Built  a  Lumber  Wagon." 
These  subjects  are  far  beyond  the  pupils  of  our  school  in 
Hartford.     But  we  hope  to  approximate  unto  them  some  day. 

Education  develops  out  of  the  awareness  of  an  inner  need  in 
conscious  process  of  being  supplied.  To  teach  a  thing  simply 
for  its  educational  value  is  an  acute  form  of  folly.  There  is  all 
the  diffiirence  imaginable  between  driving  and  being  driven, 
between  working  and  being  worked. 

But  after  all  we  need  to  move  cautiously  in  our  attempts  to 
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establish  a  system  of  practical  education.  The  common  notion 
is  that  practical  education  can  be  nothing  but  that  education 
which  enables  the  graduate  to  supply  what  the  world  wants. 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  educators  whom  I  know  has  spent 
considerable  time  tabulating  "want  ads."  in  certain  Boston 
papers,  hoping  thus  to  establish  a  norm  for  a  practical  educa- 
tional program.  But  this  interpretation  of  a  practical  education 
seems  to  me  restricted,  distressingly  narrow.  Our  present  pub- 
lic school  system  is  far  from  perfect.  It  will  undergo  many 
changes.  But  it  will  not  become  institutionalized  for  the  mere 
promotion  of  agriculture,  for  the  extension  of  international 
commerce,  or  for  the  supplying  of  tradesmen,  any  more  than 
it  will  become  institutionalized  for  the  training  of  pawnbrokers, 
hack  drivers,  school-teachers  or  Democrats. 

Relations  between  pupils  and  teachers  will  become  more 
natural,  school  standards  of  conduct  will  become  more  like  our 
larger  social  standards.  Time  schedules,  percentages,  fears 
and  hopes  anent  the  term's  end,  these  are  giving  way  to  more 
simple,  lifelike  relationships.  In  a  measure  this  vitalization  has 
become  realized,  particularly  in  our  grammar  schools.  It  needs 
emphasis  in  our  high  schools.  The  stimuli  of  school  life  should 
be  as  nearly  like  the  stimuli  of  normal  society  as  possible.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  upper  grades  of  our  grammar  schools 
and  the  aims  of  our  high  schools  are  to  be  less,  but  more  cul- 
tural. Our  industrial  schools  may  multiply  in  this  country  and 
develop  in  some  such  way  as  those  in  Munich  and  elsewhere 
abroad.  We  are  going  to  bring  utility  and  culture  closer 
together  in  the  schools  we  have  ;  but  our  people  as  a  whole 
will  never  sink  their  manhood  in  their  money  bags  by  supplant- 
ing spiritual  ideals  with  others  purely  industrial,  commercial, 
utilitarian. 

The  precise  course  of  study  for  the  grammar  school  or  high 
school  is  relatively  a  matter  of  little  moment.  The  early  edu- 
cational process  is  largely  one  of  direction,  of  adjustment,  of 
bringing  children  into  conformity,  relating  them  to  their  fellows, 
adapting  them  to  their  spiritual  environment.  With  the  ascent 
of  the  grades,  however,  the  process  shifts  the  responsibility 
more  and  more  to  the  pupil. 
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"  Can  rules  or  tutors  educate 
The  semigod  whom  we  await  ? 
He  must  be  musical, 
Tremulous,  impressional, 
Alive  to  gentle  influence 
Of  landscape  and  of  sky, 
And  tender  to  spirit-touch 
Of  man's  or  maiden's  eye ; 
But,  to  his  native  center  fast, 
Shall  into  future  fuse  the  Past, 
And  the  world's  flowing  fates  in  his  own  mould  recast." 

Our  upper  grades,  therefore,  will  become  more  like  unto 
maneuvering  grounds  where  pupils  may  dwell,  experiment, 
try,  succeed,  fail  in  normal  experiences  related  as  closely  as 
practicable  to  those  they  will  meet  when  they  join  the  army  of 
practical  men  ;  but  since  we  are  dealing  with  boys  and  girls, 
these  experiences  must  not  become  wholly  adult  experiences. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  public  school  is  not  to  promote 
academic  training,  but  to  enable  the  pupils  by  the  means  of 
free,  fair  and  genial  social  intercourse,  under  the  leadership  of 
friendly  and  large-spirited  men  and  women,  to  obtain  practice 
in  real  life,  to  become  socially  and  serviceably  efficient.  But 
the  emphasis  must  not  be  wholly  upon  school  work  as  a  prepa- 
ration simply  for  something  to  follow.  Let  the  school  be  real 
life  for  our  boys  and  girls  here  and  now.  To-day  is  as  much 
a  part  of  eternity  as  any  future  day  can  be,  possibly  far  more. 
"To-day  is  a  King  in  disguise."  .  .  .  "Let  us  unmask  the 
King  as  he  passes." 

To  be  sure,  we  can  do  more  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the 
high  school  and  the  grammar  school.  We  may  do  this  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  college  graduates  among  the  teachers 
of  the  grammar  school,  by  arousing  the  teachers  of  both  schools 
to  the  necessity  for  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  hopes 
and  aims  of  each  other,  by  promoting  a  greater  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  these  schools,  by  preaching  to  the  classes  in 
the  universities  the  dignity  and  rewards  of  teaching  in  the 
grades.  We  may  provide  for  a  greater  power  of  independent 
study,  an  increased  ability  to  make  of  a  book  an  effective  tool. 
We  may  proceed  with  greater  definiteness  in  the  requirements 
from  children,   and    provide    periods   increasing  gradually  in 
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length  for  silent  study.  These  things  we  ought  to  do.  But 
the  aim  should  transcend  mere  academic  training,  accuracy, 
thoroughness,  scholarship,  and  center  in  practical  social  effi- 
ciency, not  so  much  for  some  future  which  may  never  come, 
but  for  to-day,  for  the  very  omnipresent  now. 

EDUCATION    IN    THRIFT 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  school  in  Hartford  are 
regular  depositors  in  our  School  Savings  Bank.  If  besides 
teaching  children  to  read,  write  and  figure,  the  public  school 
has  a  duty  to  help  them  otherwise  to  avoid  pauperism,  intem- 
perance, vice  and  crime,  to  be  happy  in  righteousness  and 
thrift,  then  we  must  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  School 
Savings  Bank  as  an  agency  for  promoting  their  social  efficiency. 

A   FRIENDLY    VISITOR 

Besides  the  physical  instruction  and  medical  inspection  in 
our  Hartford  school,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  homes  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Few  teachers 
have  the  time  and  fewer  the  skill  to  do  this  missionary  service. 

The  nature  of  our  problem  may  be  better  understood  by 
relating  some  facts. 

The  school  membership  is  approximately    .         .    i,-^oo 
Nationalities  : — 

Jews,  approximately        ....         54  per  cent 

Italians,  approximately  ....         20  per  cent 

The  rest  scattering. 
Defective  eyes       ....... 

Children  reported  by  teachers  during  two  years 
as    physically,    mentally   or    morally 
abnormal 
Cases  followed  ap 
Specialists  have  examined    . 
Specialists  have  treated  medically 
Specialists  have  operated  upon 
Some  of  the  troubles  discovered  have  been, — 

(i)   Adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils. 

(2)  Eye  difficulties. 

(3)  Spinal  curvature. 

(4)  Forms  of  nervousness. 

(5)  Skin  diseases. 

(6)  Ear  complications. 

(7)  Tuberculosis. 

(8)  Imbecility  (rare). 


19  per  cent 

473 

33f  percent 

300+ 

63+  per  cent 

160 

53   per  cent 

53 

33I  percent 

45 

28^  per  cent 
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During  the  two  years  of  this  work, — 

642  calls  have  been  made  in  the  homes  of  these  atypical  children. 
422  calls  have  been  made  at  the  school  rooms. 

43  calls  have  been  made  at  the  hospital. 

69  calls  have  been  made  upon  physicians. 

A  class  of  boys  has  been  treated  regularly,  by  a  leading 
orthopedist,  for  curvature  of  the  spine. 

A  class  of  girls  has  been  similarly  treated  for  curvature  of 
the  spine. 

Glasses  have  been  furnished  for  sixteen  indigent  pupils. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  these  things 
without  the  aid  of  trained  and  intelligent  service. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  place  the  home  and  school  upon 
a  co-operative  basis  for  the  promotion  of  the  student's  health 
than  by  employing  the  service  of  a  Friendly  Visitor.  At  least 
this  is  true  in  our  district  in  Hartford. 

A    SCIENTIFIC    TREATMENT 

It  is  depressing  to  note  the  precision  and  scientific  dignity  of 
the  literature  of  law  and  of  surgery  compared  with  our  diffuse 
and  patchwork  writings  upon  education.  Why  should  we  not 
know  more  facts  concerning  childhood,  and  why  should  not 
these  facts  be  better  organized  ? 

There  certainly  is  some  relation  between  height,  weight, 
chest  measurements,  lung  capacity,  strength,  endurance,  nutri- 
tion, heart  action  and  child  vitality.  Why  don't  we  know 
more  about  this  relation?  Why  are  we  not  calling  upon  the 
tape-line,  weighing  scales,  speirometer,  assthesiometer,  calipers, 
dynamometer,  ergograph,  algometer,  phonendoscope  and  the 
vernier  chronoscope  to  tell  us  their  messages?  Why  are  we 
not  examining  more  closely  into  organic  and  nervous  defects  of 
children?  Why  do  we  remain  ignorant  concerning  the  facts 
of  motor  control,  of  the  special  senses,  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  nature?  Why  do  we  not  examine  into  the  questions 
of  parentage,  home  surroundings,  ethnological  traits  of  those 
we  would  treat?  The  time  will  surely  come  when  men  will 
look  upon  our  unscientific  educational  prescriptions  for  boys 
and  girls  as  we  do  upon  the  old   treatment   for   fevers   with 
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powdered  toad  baked  in  a  brass  kettle  under  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  moon. 

VISION 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  briefly  certain  limitations  common 
to  both  the  high  and  grammar  school.  I  have  attempted  to 
indicate  a  few  directions  along  which  I  seem  to  see  our  schools 
advancing.  I  have  uttered  a  word  or  two  of  caution.  But 
I  cannot  stop  with  these. 

If  the  final  test  of  a  good  school  is  in  none  of  these  matters, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  no  satisfying  measure  of  our  educa- 
tional responsibility  can  be  established  without  them.  With 
them  we  may  hope  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  what  it  means 
when  we  urge  that  the  real  test  of  a  successful  school  is  the 
quality  of  youth  it  offers  to  the  world. 

The  difference  between  an  educated  and  an  uneducated 
intelligence  lies  in  the  ability  to  separate  the  important  from 
the  unimportant.  The  untrained  man  places  sub-headings  for 
headings,  views  the  non-essential  as  vital,  and  loses  the  prizes 
of  life  in  the  muck  of  his  own  ignorance.  When  asked  to  state 
two  biographical  facts  about  Thomas  Hooker,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  young  lady  wrote  with  profound  accuracy:  "Bio- 
graphical fact  No.  I,  Thomas  Hooker  was  buried  in  Hartford. 
Biographical  fact  No.  2,  He  is  there  still." 

With  him  of  old  we  must  cry,  "  Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish."  A  Tito  Malema  pursuing  life  only  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  appetites  and  pleasures,  or  a  Simion 
Stylites  from  his  pillar  bidding  the  worms  that  fed  upon  his 
flesh  to  eat  what  God  had  given  them ;  a  Nietzsche  finding  the 
end  of  life  in  a  consummate  self-assertion,  or  a  Tolstoi  seeing  the 
goal  in  a  perfect  self-negation  ;  a  Bonaparte  aiming  to  satisfy 
his  consuming  ambition  by  rising  upon  the  corpses  of  his  count- 
less slain ;  a  sweet  Francis  of  Assisi  marrying  himself  to  his 
Lady  Poverty  ;  or  more  pertinently,  our  schoolmasters  with 
their  complacent  optimism  placing  Greek  ahead  of  gentility, 
Latin  before  life,  schedules  and  programs  above  children,  all 
of  these  fail  to  satisfy  the  questionings  of  our  age  because  of  a 
restricted  perspective,  a  limited  interpretation  of  what  it  means 
to  live.     Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish  ! 
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REVERENCE 

Dr.  Arnold,  who  reformed  Great  Britain's  system  of  educa- 
tion, once  said  in  substance:  "Much  as  I  admire  diligence, 
scholarship  and  skill,  yet  when  I  meet  a  boy  capable  of  inward 
reverence,  I  instinctively  feel  like  taking  off  my  hat  and  stand- 
ing uncovered  before  him."     Reverence  is  the  thing. 

Goethe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wanderjahre,  has  a  chapter  on 
"The  Three  Reverences."  He  describes  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  are  frequently  drawn  up  in  line  where  they  happily 
cross  their  arms  over  their  breasts  and  behold  joyfully  the 
heavens.  Then  with  arms  behind  them,  they  smile  attentively 
upon  the  earth.  Finally  they  look  upon  each  other  bravely, 
hopefully,  lovingly,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  service.  These  are 
Goethe's  "Three  Reverences,"  reverence  for  God,  reverence 
for  Mother  Earth,  reverence  for  each  other  as  we  toil  the  up- 
ward way. 

There  is  something  almost  grotesque  in  Goethe's  device ; 
but  the  thought  is  very  rich.  Three  reverences.  No  one  of 
them  is  enough.  The  first,  alone,  will  lead  to  spiritual  fanat- 
icism and  mysticism.  The  second,  alone,  to  drudgery  and  gross 
materialism.  The  last,  alone,  to  altruistic  non-sense  and 
fumosity.  But  when  by  some  divine  alchemy  these  three 
reverences,  reverence  for  God,  for  his  handiwork,  for  each 
other,  are  blended  in  a  human  soul,  there  we  behold  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  Jehovah,  and  mighty. 

THE    GREAT    SCHOOL 

The  teacher  must  be  an  alchemist  in  the  midst  of  these  rev- 
erences. To  be  such  he  will  be  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
devoted  to  the  ideal.  He  may  be,  indeed  he  will  be,  human  and 
humanly  weak ;  but  he  must  not  be  weakly  human.  He  will 
up  with  a  strong  heart  and  face  each  new  day  with  resolution 
to  furnish  his  children  with  all  possible  opportunities  for  knowl- 
edge and  feeling  to  express  themselves  in  action,  to  guide, 
counsel,  and  sympathize  at  crises,  to  appeal  through  their 
emotions  to  their  love  of  the  best.  He  will  be  an  honest  fol- 
lower after  the  sciences  and  the  philosophies,  scanning  forward 
his  course  with  a  sociological  vision.     He  will  pursue  the  twin 
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gleams  —  Enrichment  and  Efficiency,  and  fashion  his  school  in 
the  terms  of  real  life.  He  will  count  himself  humbly  among 
the  producers  of  the  world,  of  those  practical  forces  leading 
the  race  from  the  black  night  of  savagery  and  barbarism  be- 
yond the  morn  of  mere  civilization  to  the  full  day  of  the  new 
humanism,  guiding  civic  strife  to  human  peace.  He  will  see 
himself  rearing  success  for  others  out  of  the  disciplines  of  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  out  of  their  habits  of  silence,  industry  and 
personal  cleanliness.  He  will  know  that  he  brings  to  man's 
hearth  a  livelihood,  to  his  heart  a  devotion  to  worthy  institutions, 
to  his  whole  life  a  richness  and  enjoyment.  He  will  behold  his 
own  spirit  surmounting  the  trappings  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing, opening  other  souls  to  the  star-ward  reach  and  climb  of 
man.  He  will  find  a  sufficing  peace  by  transcending  the  phi- 
losophies, laboring  beside  the  Infinite,  conquering  the  world. 

Such  a  teacher  is  a  great  school.  He  is  not  cast  down  by 
our  many  words.  He  comes  out,  "As  a  stream  fi-om  a  river 
and  as  a  conduit  into  a  garden."  He  waters  his  garden,  and  lo  ! 
his  stream  becomes  a  river,  and  his  river  a  sea.  He  "  will  yet 
bring  instruction  to  light  as  the  morning,  and  will  make  these 
things  to  shine  afar  off."  He  "  will  yet  pour  out  teaching  as 
prophecy,  and  leave  it  unto  generations  of  ages." 
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HERBERT  G.  LULL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

T  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  the 
proposition  of  adding  two  more  years  above  the 
twelfth  grade.  However  important  such  dis- 
cussion might  be,  it  seems  more  important  that 
we  consider  first  whether  or  not  the  efficiency  of 
the  grades  already  in  existence  can  be  increased. 
The  subject  presents  itself  as  a  matter  of  internal 
reorganization  rather  than  additional  external 
organization,  and,  therefore,  my  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  a  six  years  high  school,  beginning  with  the 
seventh  grade. 

Any  consideration  of  this  proposed  change  should  involve 
the  social  welfare  of  the  pupils  who,  by  economic  necessity, 
discontinue  their  school  work,  as  well  as  of  those  who  continue. 
When  we  consider  how  our  high  schools  have  been  liberal- 
ized and  extended  to  meet  social  needs  as  well  as  college 
requirements,  and  how  rich  the  high  school  courses  are  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  grammar  grades,  we  cannot  easily 
understand  why  a  closer  articulation  and  unity  of  aim  between 
the  two  would  not  benefit  the  grammar  grades  as  well  as  the 
high  school. 

After  a  decade  of  discussion,  and  more  or  less  attempted 
application  of  the  so-called  "  grammar  grade  enrichment,"  not 
a  few  educators  have  come  to  believe  that  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  two  or  three  grades  just  below  the  high  school 
lies  in  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  aim.  This  lack  seems  to 
be  a  confusion  of  aims.  There  is  much  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  that  is  trivial  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  belief 
that  the  grammar  grades  should  fit  in  some  measure  for  the 
practical  pursuits  of  life,  parts  of  some  subjects  are  too  technical, 
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and  should  be  postponed  until  the  work  of  the  last  two  or  three 
grades  of  the  high  school  are  taken  up.  We  often  find  other 
subjects  presented  in  the  grammar  grades  because  of  their 
supposed  disciplinary  value  in  preparing  pupils  for  the  high 
school,  as,  for  example,  technical  English  grammar.  Thus 
the  pupil  is  stretched  between  two  extremes,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  primary  grades,  the  other  to  the  upper  high  school 
grades. 

However,  I  believe  that  a  greater  source  of  the  confusion  of 
aims  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  blindly  cherishing  and  sus- 
taining a  tradition  which  represents  social  conditions  long  ago 
outgrown.  The  divergence  existing  between  the  high  school 
and  the  elementary  school  of  to-day  is  traceable  to  the  diver- 
gence existing  between  the  Latin  grammar  schools  and  the 
writing  and  ciphering  schools  of  New  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  first  Latin  grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1635,  while  the  first  writing  and  ciphering 
school  was  not  established  until  1682.  The  purpose  of  the 
Latin  grammar  schools  was  "  the  preparation  of  the  boys  for 
the  university  in  order  that  the  colony  might  be  aided  in 
securing,"  says  the  historian,  *'  a  body  of  learned  men,  who  by 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tongues  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  qualified  to  discover  the 
meaning  and  true  sense  of  the  original."  The  aim  of  the  Latin 
grammar  school,  therefore,  was  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
Due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  chief  among  which  was  the 
waning  interest  in  religion,  the  Latin  grammar  schools  soon 
began  to  decline  in  number  and  influence,  and  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  laws  were  enacted  to  perpetuate  them.  It 
is  said  that  Boston  was  the  only  town  which  at  all  times  com- 
plied with  the  law  relative  to  Latin  grammar  school  mainte- 
nance. Colleges,  however,  were  not  left  without  preparatory 
schools.  This  Latin  grammar  school  was  displaced  by  the 
academy.  But  the  academy  was  more  than  a  college  prepara- 
tory school,  for  it  met  the  social  demands  for  practical  educa- 
tion. For  fully  a  century  the  academy  continued  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  secondary  education,  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  modern  high  school  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Thus  we  have  the  modern  high  school  combining 
the  best  features  of  the  old  Latin  grammar  school  and  the 
academy.  The  high  school  courses  have  been  broadened  and 
liberalized  until  college  and  secondary  school  men  are  coming 
to  see  that  there  is  no  necessary  distinction  between  preparation 
for  life  and  preparation  for  college,  or  between  social  efficiency 
and  culture. 

The  elementary  schools  have  passed  through  a  somewhat 
similar  course  of  development,  although  separate  from  that  of 
secondary  education  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In 
1682,  as  before  stated,  writing  and  ciphering  schools  were 
established  in  Boston.  This  was  a  public  recognition  of  the 
value  of  some  education  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life  and  of 
the  importance  of  providing  this  for  all  who  wished  to  obtain  it. 
Somewhat  earlier,  and  also  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of 
the  academy,  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools  was 
gradually  expanded.  To  writing  and  ciphering  was  added 
reading,  grammar  and  geography.  In  Boston  this  change 
gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  known  as  the  "  Double- 
Headed  System."  The  writing  master,  being  unqualified  to 
teach  the  new  branches,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  full  charge 
of  his  former  function,  while  a  new  man,  called  the  grammar 
master,  was  secured  to  teach  the  reading,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy. This  system  continued  in  force  in  Boston  from  1740 
to  1847. 

From  about  1750,  when  the  elementary  school  included 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar  and  geography, 
up  to  the  present  day,  no  essential  changes  have  been  made,  if 
we  accept  the  usual  desultory  work  done  in  such  subjects  as 
history,  nature  study  and  physiology.  Of  course  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  done  in  the  grades  since  that  date  in  the  way 
of  reconstruction  of  courses  and  in  methods  of  presentation,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  mastery  of  the  so-called  school 
arts  is  still  supposed  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  taken  to 
be  the  backbone  and  aim  of  all  pre-high  school  grade  work. 
And  while  there  have  been  many  attempts,  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful, to  articulate  the  work  of  these  grades  with  that  of  the 
high  school,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  aim  of  the  latter  is 
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broadly  cultural,  while  that  of  the  former  is  narrowly  cultu; 
and  mechanical.  Historically,  the  development  of  these  ti 
schools  was  separate  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  althou 
united  for  nearly  a  century,  the  relationship  is  nominal,  rath 
than  organic  or  real. 

The  enrichment  of  the  grammar  grades  will  never  be  tak 
seriously,  much  less  be  made  effective,  so  long  as  the  func 
mental  aim  continues  to  be  the  acquisition  of  the  school  ar 
Not  that  the  pupils  of  these  grades  are  not  deficient  in  t 
school  arts.  They  are  deficient  because  the  emphasis  is  h 
upon  the  mechanics  of  knowledge-getting  rather  than  upon  t 
content  itself.  Much  importance  should  be  assigned  to  t 
mastery  of  the  school  arts,  but  my  contention  is  that  if  the  e 
phasis  were  placed  first  upon  the  content  and  then  upon  t 
mechanics  for  the  dress  of  the  content,  and  as  somethi 
growing  out  of  the  content,  pupils  would  be  more  proficient 
the  school  arts  than  they  are  under  the  present  plan.  To  illi 
trate,  pupils  should  reach  language  forms  and  concrete  gramn 
forms  through  their  compositions,  and  compositions  shoi 
follow  upon  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  This,  I  take 
should  be  the  order  of  procedure  instead  of  the  reverse, 
similar  situation  is  revealed  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  T 
drill  for  mastery  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  becomes 
the  upper  grades  drill  for  accuracy  plus  the  mechanical  an 
ysis  of  problems.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  drill  for  accura 
may  be  carried  beyond  a  point  where  the  process  ceases  to 
educative,  such  stress  placed  upon  a  single  phase  of  arithme 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  tends  to  obstruct  the  way 
the  end  sought.  Most  problems  in  these  grades  represi 
social  situations — certain  kinds  of  social  relationship  amo 
men.  Instead  of  beginning  simple  interest,  for  example, 
some  application  of  simple  interest,  by  assigning  a  cert; 
number  of  problems,  usually  large  for  the  sake  of  ample  pr 
tice  and  drill,  how  much  better  it  would  be  were  the  teacher 
lay  stress  upon  the  understanding  of  the  social  transactions 
volved.  Then  knowing  the  four  operations  upon  intege 
common  fractions  and  decimals,  as  every  pupil  should  ai 
gnishing  the  sixth  grade  work,  his  common  sense  of  the  soc 
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relationships  illustrated  and  applied  by  the  problems  would 
clear  away  many  of  the  ridiculous  errors  which  are  abundant 
because  of  the  undue  emphasis  assigned  to  drill,  accuracy  and 
superficial  analysis.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 
pupil  can  analyze  the  problem  until  he  can  sense  it,  and  yet 
this  is  precisely  what  he  is  usually  asked  to  do. 

I  have  pointed  out  these  tendencies  as  illustrating  how  deep 
set  and  powerful  is  the  tradition  handed  down  to  these  grades 
from  early  times  in  the  history  of  elementary  education  in  the 
colonies.  The  mechanical  treatment  of  the  school  arts  has  not 
only  continued,  but  has  been  carried  over  into  the  culture 
subjects  of  the  grammar  grades.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
writing  and  ciphering  schools  met  the  social  demands  for 
culture,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  that  the  cul- 
tural outlook  then  was  very  narrow  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
present  day.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  grammar 
grades  of  that  day  had  the  entire  burden  of  the  school  arts,  for 
it  was  as  late  as  1820  before  the  three  primary  grades  were 
organized. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  much  has  been  said  about  enrich- 
ing the  grammar  grades,  and  more  or  less  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction.  This  enrichment  has  been  of  two  sorts.  The 
first  has  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  high  school  subjects 
into  the  grammar  grades,  such  as  geometry,  algebra,  physics, 
and,  in  some  cases,  Latin.  While  this  method  of  enrichment, 
I  believe,  has  improved  the  situation,  it  has  not  done  all  that 
was  expected.  For  example,  where  physics  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  quantitive  aspect  of  the  work  has  been  emphasized 
too  much  for  pupils  who  have  had  little  or  no  good  qualitative 
work  in  nature  study.  So  with  geometry  and  Latin,  they  have 
been  moved  down  too  often  without  materially  changing  their 
abstract  character.  The  second  method  of  enrichment  has  been 
brought  about  by  extending  such  subjects  as  nature  study, 
geography  and  language  work  of  the  primary  grades  up  into 
the  grammar  grades  without  altering  the  aim  and  character  of 
these  subjects,  the  only  visible  changes  consisting  in  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  material  offered  for  study  in  the  grammar 
grades  as  compared  with  the  primary.     Text-book  makers  have 
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cau^rht  the  spirit  of  the  enrichment,  and  as  a  result  their  books 
are  "burdened  with  masses  of  information.     Everything  is  pre- 
sented, but   nothing  well.     Teachers    have    fallen    in    line  by 
attempting  to  teach  everything  found  between  the  covers  of  the 
books.     We  need  to  change  our  "  aim  from  the  acquisition  of 
masses   of  knowledge  to  the  development  of  mental    power" 
through  the  organization  of  knowledge.     Less  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  memory,  and  more  upon  observation  and  reason. 
It  is  only  through  the  cultivation  of  these  powers  that  an  active 
and  usable  memory  is  made   possible.       It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  show  that   the    aim  of  the  seventh  and    eighth 
grades  can  differ  in  any  essential  from  that  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion.    Through  all  attempts  at  enrichment,  I  think  it  important 
to  see  that  we  have  a  confusion  of  aims  which  are  very  largely 
dominated  and  colored  by  the  traditional  memoriter  and  drill 
aim   of  the    early    reading,    writing    and    ciphering    schools. 
When  a  boy  passes  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh,  or  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eighth  grades,  he  should  possess  a  sense  of  in- 
creasing mental  power :  but  where  the  materials  of  knowledge 
are  presented  ^o  him  in  a  lump,  and  he  is  required  to  drill  upon 
the  mechanics  of  knowledge  previously  acquired,  there  is  little 
in  the  work  to  lead  him  to  respect  his  own  personality.     Many 
pupils,  and  especially  boys,  leave  school  while  attending  the 
grammar  grades  because  they  are  disgusted  with  what  they  feel 
to  be  a  humdrum  existence.     In  the  last  two  grammar  grades 
the  period  of  puberty  is  close  at  hand  with  a  few,  and  actually 
present  with  a  majority  of  the  pupils.     The  beginning  of  this 
period  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  youth's  "  expanding  powers." 
If  the  pupil  leaves  school  because  of  his  changed  view  of  things, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  grammar  grades  fail  to  provide  for  this 
change. 

All  of  these  conclusions  concerning  the  character  of  the  work 
of  the  two  upper  grammar  grades  lead  to  the  still  further  inevi- 
table conclusion  that  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  can 
never  be  reached  by  continuing  to  modify  and  embellish  the 
work  of  these  grades  while  they  still  maintain  so  much  of  their 
old  time  independence  of  function.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
situation  can  be  materially  improved  by  further  efforts  to  reform 
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the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  as  such.  Since  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  at  least  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
does  not  differ  from  the  existing  aim  of  the  present  high  school, 
can  there  be  any  legitimate  reason  why  these  grades  should 
not  be  included  under  secondary  instruction?  It  may  be  said 
since  so  many  boys  and  girls  are  compelled  for  economic 
reasons  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  that  the 
work  of  the  grammar  grades  ought  not  to  be  changed  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  continue 
their  secondary  work  ;  and  this  is  precisely  my  position.  My 
argument  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  paper  that 
the  change  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  of 
the  grades  immediately  affected.  If  it  be  true  that  the  aim 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  existing  high  school,  then  it  is  plain  that  whatever  is  good 
for  the  pupil  who  continues  high  school  work  is,  also,  of  highest 
importance  to  the  pupil  who  leaves  school  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade.  And  again,  it  may  appear  that  the  economic 
reason  for  leaving  school  at  this  time  is  not  so  strong  a  factor  as 
has  been  supposed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  school 
work  were  made  to  seem  more  indispensable  to  the  pupils  of 
these  grades  the  economic  reason  would  have  less  weight.  The 
question  is,  how  will  the  six  years  high  school  meet  this  demand  ? 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  Germans  begin  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  the  year  which  corresponds  to  our  fourth 
school  year  ;  and  in  the  gymnasium  the  culture  aim  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  always  predominates.  Even  in  the  burger- 
schule  the  courses  offered  and  the  aim  of  the  instruction  meet 
the  nurture  needs  of  the  pupils  better  than  those  of  our  corre- 
sponding grades.  There  are  reasons  to  offer  why  primary  work 
in  this  country  should  not  be  so  early  discontinued,  but  this  is 
irrevelant  to  my  task.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  notice 
in  this  connection  that  while  the  German  emphasis  is  placed 
most  heavily  upon  the  culture  content  of  the  work  their  pupils 
are  much  more  proficient  in  the  school  arts  than  ours. 

As  a  practical  means  toward  this  much  needed  change  in 
aim,  we  must  lay  hold  upon  the  grammar  grades  by  including 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  high  school.     And  if  this 
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is  done  it  means  reorganization  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
twelfth  inclusive.  We  shall  always  have  a  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  instruction,  but  with  the  confusion  of 
the  grammar  grades  out  of  the  way  there  will  be  an  easy  and 
rational  transition  from  primary  instruction  and  aims  to  sec- 
ondary instruction  and  aims. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  what  advantages  the  six  years  high 
school  may  offer  in  the  interests  of  purely  secondary  instruc- 
tion. The  first  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  be  under  the  care  of  one  corps 
of  teachers  who  have  a  unity  of  purpose.  Second  :  The  boys 
and  girls  will  have  started  on  their  way  toward  a  new  goal 
before  the  changes  of  adolescence  takes  place,  while  under  the 
present  plan  they  are  finishing  or  are  about  to  finish  a  course 
which  is  supposed  to  be  complete  in  itself.  Third :  The  high 
school  teacher  will  come  to  understand  the  true  reason  why 
the  ninth  graders  are  "  numbskulls,"  instead  of  shirking  the 
responsibility  by  laying  the  cause  of  their  stupidity  at  the  door 
of  the  grammar  grade  teachers.  They  will  know  the  boys  and 
girls  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  will  be  able  to  guide  them 
successfully  into  and  through  this  critical  stage.  Then,  too, 
the  high  school  teacher  will  better  appreciate  and  assist  the 
pupils  in  mastering  the  school  arts.  Now,  when  they  enter  the 
ninth  grade  the  teacher  feels  that  since  she  cannot  hope  for  any 
certain  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  the  content  of  high  school 
subjects,  she  must  at  least  demand  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  school  arts ;  and  this  demand  is  justifiable  if  the  high 
school  is  to  do  its  work  effectively  in  four  years.  Taking  up 
the  work,  however,  in  the  seventh  grade  she  will  see  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  school  arts,  and  because  the  pupils 
are  thus  early  started  in  secondary  work,  there  will  be  ample 
time  and  place  for  its  adequate  treatment  through  the  six  upper 
grades.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  work  of  the  school  arts 
ever  completed,  simply  because  the  emphasis  must  be  laid 
somewhere  else.  I  should  say  that  while  the  aim  of  the  work 
of  the  first  six  grades  should  be  the  acquisition  of  the  school 
arts  along  with  certain  culture  work,  that  of  the  last  six,  with- 
out  drawing    any  sharp  line    between    the   sixth  and  seventh 
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grades,  should  be  culture  work  along  with  the  school  arts. 
Fourth  :  By  extending  the  fundamental  culture  lines  of  the 
present  high  school  down  through  the  eighth  and  seventh 
grades  a  gradual  approach  will  be  made  to  the  ninth  grade 
where  elective  courses  as  a  rule  should  begin.  However,  there 
should  be  some  latitude  for  choice  of  groups  of  subjects  even  in 
the  seventh  grade.  By  pursuing  closely  graded  lines  of  work 
which  are  represented  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  grade 
inclusive,  the  pupil  will  become  aware  of  his  life  interest  before 
he  makes  his  final  election,  which  he  must  do  not  later  than 
the  ninth  grade  if  his  development  is  to  be  effective.  Fifth  : 
To  meet  the  minimum  demands  for  secondary  instruction  it  has 
been  necessary  to  take  the  courses  of  the  four  years  high  school 
in  blocks  instead  of  in  continuous  and  closely  graded  lines  of 
work  as  is  possible  under  the  six  years  plan.  Under  our  pres- 
ent plan  the  pupil  cannot  pursue  any  subject  or  any  group  of 
closely  related  subjects  long  enough  to  become  grounded  in 
anything. 

Any  attempt  to  formulate  a  program  for  a  six  years  high 
school  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  would  be  fruitless. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fundamental  culture  lines  represented 
by  literature,  language,  history,  science  and  mathematics 
should  start  with  the  seventh  grade  and  continue  in  closely 
articulated  courses  throughout  the  high  school  grades.  It  will 
be  necessary  and  wise  to  merge  the  geography  now  in  the 
seventh  grade  into  the  history  and  science  groups  ;  nature  study 
into  definite  science  courses ;  a  large  part  of  the  arithmetic 
now  offered  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  into  concrete 
geometry  and  algebra,  postponing  the  more  technical  portions 
of  arithmetic  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  high  school. 
History  should  be  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  If  languages  are  to  be  pursued, 
then  one  modern  language  should  be  started  with  the  seventh 
grade.  The  reconstruction  of  the  English  and  literature  of 
these  grades  will  not  be  difficult  because  there  is  little  of  a  defi- 
nite nature  to  be  displaced. 

It  may  be  possible  to  oflfer  some  valid  objections  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  to  the  plan  of  the  six  years  high  school.     There 
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are,  also,  some  arguments  for  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
scheme.  These  arguments,  pro  and  con ,  will  vary  according  to 
local  conditions.  But  we  must  first  seriously  ask  ourselves  the 
question  whether  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  six 
years  high  school  is  right.  Would  such  a  high  school  in  oper- 
ation serve  the  needs  of  the  individuals,  the  community  and  the 
commonwealth  more  efficiently  than  the  one  now  existing?  If 
it  would,  then  the  need  of  the  end  will  help  to  materialize  the 
means  for  its  practical  realization. 
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PRINCIPAL  JOHN    E.    CLARKE,  WINSTED,  CONNECTICUT 

IHERE  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  those  used  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  American  and  English  ideal 
of  mathematical  proficiency  is  the  ability  to  solve 
problems ;  the  French  and  German  ideal  is  to 
develop  a  theory.  Both  methods  have  evolved 
great  mathematicians,  but  the  truth  is  that  methods 
do  not  make  great  men  in  mathematics  any  more  than  in  natural 
science  and  literature.  Alexander  Humboldt  asserted  that  he 
had  become  what  he  was  in  spite  of  the  German  schools. 

One  can  find  in  both  French  and  German  many  admirable 
collections  of  theorems  and  problems,  but  the  ability  to  demon- 
strate and  solve  is  generally  considered  a  test  of  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  student  rather  than  the  object  for  which  he 
is  trained.  The  book  containing  problems  and  exercises  for 
the  student  to  solve  is  considered  elementary,  or  rather  a  text- 
book. The  large  majority  of  French  and  German  treatises  on 
mathematics  contain  no  unsolved  problems.  In  America,  out- 
side of  the  mathematical  journals,  very  little  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced b}^  mathematicians  that  is  not  in  a  text-book  form. 
Craig's  Linear  Differential  Equations,  of  which  he  finished 
only  one  volume,  Merriman's  collection  of  Monographs, 
Harkness  and  Morley's  work  on  Functions,  Osgood's  latest 
book  on  function  theory,  published  in  German,  and  a  few 
others,  exhaust  the  list  of  books  purely  theoretical,  and  these 
are  all  inspired  by  the  German  idea.  Professor  Moore,  of 
Chicago,  once  told  me  that  the  day  of  mathematical  books  was 
past,  and  that  the  magazines  were  now  the  vehicle  for  new' 
ideas.  That  was  long  ago,  and  he  has  probably  changed  his 
convictions  while  reading  Weber's,  Bianchi's,  Darboux's  and 
Klein's  great  works. 

Now,  while  a  broad  theoretical  knowledge  is  necessary,  it 
must  be  said  that  an  exclusive  study  of  theory  is  as  baneful  as 
an  excessive  solution  of  problems.     No  study  of  principles  can 
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tix  one's  ideas  so  firmly  as  the  application  of  them  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem.  It  is  quite  notorious,  however,  that  many 
great  analysts  have  been  unable  to  solve  comparativel}'  simple 
problems.  Thev  seem  to  lack  the  faculty  of  invention  that 
every  new  problem  demands,  while  the  loo;ical  process  of  their 
thought  could  pursue  its  way  to  intinity.  But  to  most  of  us 
there  is  something  incongruous  in  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  principles  by  a  man  who  cannot  apply  them. 

There  is  a  jireat  delicfht  in  being  able  to  solve  problems,  but 
that  delight  is  of  an  aesthetic  nature,  and  often  causes  us  to  for- 
get the  real  scientific  value  of  our  work.  The  number  of 
theorems  and  problems  is  infinite,  and  no  one  can  hope  to 
solve  them  all.  But  the  practice  obtained  in  solution,  the  arti- 
fice used,  the  skill  employed  in  adapting  formulae  to  special 
cases,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  close  inter-relation  of 
all  parts  of  mathematics  are  enough  to  sanction  all  the  prob- 
lems set  for  the  exercise  of  students.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
sometimes  that  the  solution  of  problems  does  not  lead  along 
the  road  of  discovery,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  been 
lead  to  important  truths,  hitherto  utterly  unknown  to  me,  by 
the  exigencies  of  solution. 

For  example,  to  select  one  of  many,  the  theorem  now  given 
in  many  books  on  algebra,  that  when  a  is  not  a  root  ofy'(.v)=o, 

then/'l>=P+.^l. 
A"  —  a  A- — a 

Now,  that  is  a  very  simple  theorem,  but  it  was  at  the  time  I 
discovered  it  absolutely  new  to  me,  and  was  worth  more  than 
a  hundred  of  such  theorems  demonstrated  in  a  book.  Gauss 
relates,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  whole  career  was  decided 
by  his  success  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  namely,  to  inscribe 
m  a  circle  a  polygon  of  seventeen  sides. 

We  often  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  attempting  the  solution  of 
problems  for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  Todhunter  gives 
some  excellent  advice  in  regard  to  self-instruction,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  mathematical  work.  He  recommends  an 
earnest  study  of  all  that  can  be  obtained  upon  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  to  notice  carefully  the  implications  of  related  sub- 
jects.    There  are  many  ways  of  attacking  a  problem,  and  th"e 
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skill  of  the  student  in  invention  often  supplies  the  lack  of  pre- 
vious training.  But  no  amount  of  native  skill  can  take  the 
place  of  the  study  of  classic  writers.  All  sporadic  results  are 
interesting,  but  scarcely  profitable  unless  they  can  be  united 
and  co-ordinated  with  results  already  established. 

Looked  at  from  one  standpoint  a  problem  is  a  puzzle  that 
stimulates  our  curiosity,  but  the  guessing  of  a  puzzle  and  the 
solution  of  a  problem  are  altogether  different.  The  latter 
should  add  to  our  knowledge,  while  the  former  at  best  can 
only  make  us  shrewd. 

Considering  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  many 
mathematicians  it  seems  remarkable  that  any  problems  should 
remain  unsolved.  For  example,  consider  Fermat's  theorem  — 
that  x"-\-y"=2"  is  impossible  in  whole  numbers  when  n  is 
greater  than  two.  It  is  much  easier  to  prove  a  possibility  than 
an  impossibility,  but  why  should  this  theorem,  undoubtedly 
true,  remain  for  three  hundred  years  undemonstrated?  Euler 
proves  the  possibility  of  x^'-\-y^-{-  z^=n^,  and  many  other 
theorems  in  the  theory  of  numbers  still  more  curious,  but  he 
does  not  prove  Fermat's  theorem.  Either  its  proof  is  impos- 
sible, or  it  depends  upon  some  principle  not  yet  discovered. 

Many  men  who  can  solve  problems  cannot  make  them.  The 
thousands  of  exercises  in  our  text-books  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry are  the  product  of  centuries,  copied  from  one  text-book  to 
another.     Here  is  a  simple  one  : — 

Solve  for  the  value  o{  x,  -  +  -  +  7 


X      a      b      X -\-  a^  b 
I    first    saw    this    example    in    Todhunter's    Algebra    thirty 
years  ago,  but  it  has  greeted  me  in  a  score  of  text-books  since. 
The  form  of  the  equation  is   striking,  and    its    solution  very 
curious.     Why  not  invent  others  like  it? 

The  development  of  modern  mathematics  is  so  immense  that 
it  is  necessary  now  for  a  student  to  specialize.  The  old  solver 
of  problems  is  no  longer  the  mathematician,  and  the  problems 
presented  are  no  longer  simple  exercises  for  ingenuity,  but 
theorems  of  far-reaching  importance.  Yet  the  delight  in  the 
victory  over  difficult  problems  will  never  lose  its  charm,  and 
best  of  all  will  always  stimulate  to  research.  The  test  of  our 
knowledge  is  not  always  in  its  application,  but  in  the  pleasure 
and  creative  power  it  gives  us ;  and  although  nobody  now 
believes  that  the  aim  of  mathematics  is  the  solution  of  puzzling 
questions,  problems  will  always  be  exercise  for  the  student's 
mind  as  his  athletics  for  his  body. 


Making   Harbor 

H.  M.  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Wearied  hy  Western  journej  the  steamer  is  slowing  her  engines, 
The  land  is  a  line  in  the  distance,  harbor  and  home  are  beyond. 
Slowly  nosing  her  way  like  a  hound  on  a  fading  scent,  our  ship  creeps  through 
the  curved  channel. 

Yonder  blurred   bank   is   the   city.      Arrowy   spires,  jagged   sky-line   of   tall 

buildings 
Are  softened  by  the  retreating  mists  of  the  night. 

High  on  a  tower,  a  spark,  a  flash,  a  yellow  flame,  sends  a  mirrored  message — 
The  golden  God  of  the  Dawn  has  spurned  his  pillow,  the  ocean  ! 

Two  tiny  tug  boats  approach  and  are  lashed  to  our  side  like  leeches; 

The  hot  mouths  of  their  smoke-crusted  funnels  are  below  our  lowest  railings. 

Cautiously  now  they  push  us  through  the  green  tide  of  the  harbor, 

Past  a  fleet  of  blunt  barges,  low-laden  with  coal,  and  awaiting  their  turn  at  the 

unloading  towers, — 
Those  lofty,  skeleton  pyramids,  that  lean  o'er  the  patient  vessels. 
Lowering  and  lifting  steel  buckets  that  dip  up  a  ton  at  each  hoisting. 

The  gulls  in  our  path  heed  their  danger — 
They  rise,  their  wing  tips  striking  the  water, — 
Upward  they  go,  to  flash  in  high  orbits. 

Past  slender-stacked,  broad-skirted  ferryboats  we  move, — 

Those  humble,  slow  shuttles  of  service. 

Now  a  fisherman  with  storm-scarred  sails  slants  by, 

Her  dories  all  nested  on  deck,  a  full  fare  below. 

We  cross  a  great  cruiser's  shadow, — 

She  is  flying  her  builder's  flag,  for  to-morrow  is  scheduled  the  speed  trial; 

After  the  test  she  will  become  a  swift,  mailed  fist  of  the  nation. 

Slow  and  yet  slower  we  glide  ; 

Ashore  sound  the  hurraing  hum  of  the  cars,  the  monotonous  din  of  the  streets, — 

The  city's  daily  song. 

Our  pier  is  beside  us  ;  the  screws  are  reversed,  the  water  seethes  under  the  stern. 

Small  lines  have  hissed  ashore — 

The  eye-spliced  hausers  are  cast  overboard  and  hauled  up  dripping  with  salt 

slime; 
Hurrying  men  lift  and  slip  them  over  the  wharf  posts. 
The  strain  is  applied,  and  the  ship  bumps  gently  against  the  piling. 

The  pier  is  alive  with  shouting  men,  bustling  clerks,  rumbling  drays,  softly 

rolling  carriages,  liveried  lackeys. 
And  the  restless,  greeting  throng,  the  upturned  faces  of  friends. 


Professional    Loyalty 

PRINCIPAL     HARVEY     R.     WILLIAMS,     SOUTH     BRAINTREE,     MASSACHUSETTS 

OMETHING  seems  to  be  wrong  with  this  pro- 
fession of  ours.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
never  held  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  than  at  the  present  time,  our  profession 
has  not  yet  taken  the  place  it  should  take  among 
^  the    other    professions.      New    professions    have 
J    come  into  existence  and  are  rapidly  leaving  us 
behind,  notwithstanding  the    fact    that  teaching 
as  a  calling  has  existed  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

If  we  turn  the  pages  of  history  in  whatever  form  it  may 
have  been  written,  and  read  what  has  been  the  place  of  the 
teacher  in  the  rank  and  file  of  human  activities,  we  shall  little 
wonder  that  our  profession  does  not  take  higher  rank  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  may  well  conclude  that  it  will  not  take  its 
true  place  for  sometime  yet  to  come.  It  is  true  that  all  down 
through  the  past  ages  many  noble  men  and  women  have  given 
their  lives  that  children  might  be  trained  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life  ;  but  such  men  and  women  have  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated until  years  after  they  had  departed  from  this  life  and 
gone  to  their  reward,  nor  could  they  succeed  in  awakening  in 
the  common  people  a  due  sense  of  the  great  responsibilities 
resting  upon  them  in  the  education  of  their  children,  or  a  proper 
regard  for  the  high  office  of  the  teacher.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  our  own  American  schools  the  teacher  was  often  appointed 
to  his  position  on  account  of  some  physical  defect  in  his 
makeup  or  because  he  was  not  worthy  of  anything  better ;  and 
in  connection  with  his  teaching,  he  was  required  to  perform 
various  other  duties  that  tended  in  no  way  to  elevate  his  position 
either  socially,  mentally  or  morally  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  public.  If  he  were  physically  able  the  teacher  might 
be  appointed  to  the  honorable  and  dignified  office  of  bell-ringer 
or  grave-digger. 

These  conditions  have  been  allowed  to  continue  generation 
after  generation,  until  within  our  own  memory  we  have  known 
outrages  against  children  and  whole  communities  committed  in 
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the  name  of  charity  for  the  unfortunate — men  and  women  who, 
but  for  their  physical  condition,  would  never  have  been  toler- 
ated as  teachers  of  children,  the  moulders  of  minds  for  the 
ages  to  come. 

Let  us  note  the  attitude  of  teachers  themselves  toward  this 
noble  calling  of  ours.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  William  Mac- 
Andrews,  principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in 
New  York  City,  sent  specific  inquiries  to  a  large  number  of 
teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country  asking  directly  what  they 
felt  their  own  positions  to  be.  The  replies  from  New  England 
teachers  are  typical  of  the  entire  country  and  I  will  give  a  few 
of  these.  In  Maine  they  say  they  are  "  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt, sometimes  with  even  pity."  "As  the  power  of  money 
increases,  the  low  wages  of  the  teacher  puts  him  at  a  social 
disadvantage."  To  overcome  this  teachers  see  no  adequate 
compensation  in  other  directions. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  women  prefer  marriage  and  the  men 
the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  etc.  The  Connecti- 
cut teacher  does  not  have  a  social  standing  because  she  cannot 
afford  it.  She  intends  to  leave  the  profession.  What  she 
intends  to  do  she  is  too  modest  to  say. 

A  superintendent  of  long  and  wide  experience  in  Massachu- 
setts asserts  that  he  does  not  know  a  single  teacher  who  feels 
that  the  money  received  is  adequate  payment  for  the  service 
rendered.  Another  states  that  teachers  can  get  twice  the 
money  at  other  work.  And  still  another  says  that  no  ambitious 
father  or  mother  wants  a  member  of  the  family  to  become 
a  teacher.  And  so  on  in  hundreds  of  answers  from  all  over  the 
country. 

While  I  have  given  but  few  of  the  answers  received  by  Mr. 
MacAndrews,  it  seems  plain  that  the  general  estimate  of  our 
profession  by  teachers  themselves  is  not  as  encouraging  as  it 
might  be,  and  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
are  constantly  losing  from  our  ranks  men  and  women  who  have 
every  qualification  for,  and  who  have  been,  eminently  success- 
ful teachers  I  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  profession  does  not 
have  a  higher  standing,  when  so  many  within  our  ranks  have 
no  higher  conception  of  the  great  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged  ? 
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While  you  may  think  this  picture  is  somewhat  overdrawn,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  conditions  still 
existing  which  ought  not  to  obtain  in  a  calling  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country.     Teachers  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  with  contempt  and  pity.     They  ought  not  to  feel  obliged 
to  leave  the  profession  and  get  married — unless  they  want  to. 
Our    profession    should    attract    and   hold  men  and  women  of 
character,  culture,  refinement  and  ability.     We  have  such  men 
and  women  everywhere,  but  not  enough  of  them.     We  want 
enough  so  that  the  general  public  will  acknowledge  that  our 
profession  has  brains  in  it.     A  few  months  ago  the  high-school 
principal  in  the  city  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  govern  that  city,  and  directly  one  of  our 
leading  educational  journals  came  out  patting  us  on  the  back 
and  saying,  "  What  a  compliment  to  the  teaching  profession  !  " 
Why,  pray    tell    me,    should    not  a  teacher   be    competent   to 
perform  such  duties?     If  we  are  capable  of  training  children 
for  social  efficiency,  as  we  are  expected  to  do,  should  we  not 
be  recognized  as  authority  on  some  of  the  questions  of  social 
and  civic  life?     No,  we  are  not  expected  to  know  life  beyond 
that  of  the  child.     We  must  train  children  for  life,  but  we  are 
not  credited  with  knowing  very  much  about  the  life  for  which 
we  train  them.    Why?    Simply  because  in  too  many  cases  we  do 
not.      Now,  I  am  not  pessimistic  about  our  profession.     I  think  it 
is  improving  by  strides  and  is  better  than  it  ever  was  before. 
But  what  we  must  do  is  to  face  the  facts  and  realize  that  there 
is  much  chance  for  improvement.     Realizing  the  facts,  what 
are  we,  you  and  I,    going  to  do  to  improve    the    profession? 
Shall  we    continue    to  go  through    the  regular  routine  of  our 
duties  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  and  never  do  any- 
thing for  the  profession,  until  some  day  we  find  ourselves  down 
and   out?     Or    shall  we  fall  into  line  with  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  this  great  field  of  work  and  assist  them  in  placing 
our  profession  in  the  high  and  dignified  position  it  has  long 
deserved? 

Having  decided  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  noble  and  worthy 
calling,  it  then  devolves  upon  us,  each  one,  to  do  what  he 
can  to  awaken  respect  for,  and    give  dignity  to,  the    calling 
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by  walking  worthily  of  the  vocation  wherein  he  is  called. 
But  it  were  well  to  be  sure  that  he  is  called,  that  he  has  not 
mistaken  the  still  small  voice.  When  one  is  sure  he  wants  to 
be  a  teacher,  he  should  be  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 
whole-hearted,  whole-souled,  and  loyal  to  what  should  be  to  him 
the  grandest  and  noblest  work  under  the  sun.  The  venerable 
principal  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  says  that,  "  Teach- 
ing is  the  highest  function  any  human  being  can  perform." 

I  think  the  first  and  most  important  thing  we  need  to  do  for 
our  profession  is  to  demand  a  uniform  standard  for  admission 
to  the  profession.  I  believe  the  men  and  the  women  who  are 
spending  time  and  money  for  training,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  endured  the  long  and  tedious  process  of  self-training  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  (tedious  for  the  children,  at 
least)  have  a  right,  and  ought  to  demand  that  our  ranks  shall 
not  be  invaded  by  young  men  who  want  to  teach  while  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,  the  law  or  some  other  more  respectable 
profession  ;  or  by  young  women  who  want  to  teach  awhile 
"just  to  see  if  they  like  it,"  or  until  something  else  takes  place. 
Why  not  preach  or  practice  medicine  awhile  to  see  if  it  is 
desirable  as  a  life  work,  or  use  those  professions  as  stepping- 
stones  to  something  better?  Why  have  persons  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  children,  and  even  less  of  the  laws  of 
development  of  the  various  activities  of  child  life,  been  placed 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country?  One  reason 
is  because  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  were  elected  to  the  school  board. 
Again,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  economy  (?)  to  employ  that 
kind  of  cheap  destruction — it  could  never  be  called  instruction. 

How  has  this  affected  our  profession?  It  has  held  down  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  driven  from  our  ranks  hundreds  of 
the  best  teachers.  When  they  have  asked  for  an  increase  in 
salary,  after  several  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  they 
have  been  reminded  that  there  were  others,  those  who  had  been 
getting  experience  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  who  were 
ready  and  glad  to  take  the  positions  at  the  same  or  even  less 
salaries.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  not  yet  disappeared, 
and  we  have  been  reading  about  it,  talking  about  it,  and  even 
whining  about  it,  but  what  have  we  done  about  it? 
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There  should  be  a  standard  established  for  admission  to  our 
profession  which  would  call  for  broader  scholarship  and  training, 
also  practice  under  skilled  guidance  before  one  should  have 
the  right  to  take  his  place  behind  the  desk  and  attempt  to  build 
the  character  and  mould  the  minds  of  innocent  childhood. 
The  results  of  this  move  would  be  not  only  better  salaries,  but 
a  greater  respect  for  the  teachers'  calling  as  a  profession. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

But  suppose  teachers  are  properly  trained  and  hold  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  to  enter  the  profession,  their  whole  duty  is  not 
done  then.  Teachers  must  grow.  Granted  that  they  read  a 
reasonable  amount  of  educational  literature,  attend  the  teachers' 
conventions  and  visit  and  study  the  work  of  other  teachers, 
this  is  not  all  that  should  be  done.  "The  teacher's  growth 
should  not  be  confined  to  purely  professional  lines,"  says  Dr. 
Seeley  in  his  New  School  Management.  "  He  must  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  literature,  art,  history,  politics 
and  religion.  It  will  help  him  to  be  a  man  among  men,  to  be 
genial  and  interesting  in  society,  and  to  view  life  from  a  broader 
standpoint.  Besides  this,  it  will  add  to  his  efficiency  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  enable  him  to  bring  to  his  pupils  stores  of 
knowledge  and  riches  not  called  for  in  the  curriculum  nor 
specified  in  the  text-books,  but  which  are  more  effective  than 
either  in  opening  to  the  children's  minds  the  great  things  of 
life."  The  time  was  when  a  teacher  was  considered  qualified 
if  he  knew  the  few  branches  he  was  to  teach  and  could  keep 
twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  his  classes.  That  time  has  passed, 
and  the  time  has  already  arrived  when  we  are  expected  to 
know  vastly  more  than  we  can  teach  to  any  or  all  of  our 
classes.  We  are  expected  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  spiritual 
advisers,  leaders  in  social  and  civic  improvement,  etc.,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  But,  not  until  we  better  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  placed  upon  us  will  we  be  recognized  as  part 
of  a  great  profession  and  be  paid  accordingly.  The  teacher 
who  knows  commands  respect,  not  only  of  his  pupils  but  of  the 
entire  community  in  which  he  works.  Some  one  has  truly 
said  that  only  learners  are  fit  to  lead  learners,  and  we  know 
that  all  great  teachers    have  been    great   students.     I  believe 
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every  teacher  should  have  in  his  home  a  quiet  "  study  corner," 
where,  instead  of  the  endless  grind  over  examination  papers, 
he  might  spend  an  hour  a  day  with  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth  and  Lowell,  Ruskin,  Dickens,  Watson,  Henderson 
and  a  few  others,  master  minds  who  have  portrayed  the  passions, 
desires  and  motives  of  mankind  and  made  the  world's  great 
literature.  Along  with  these,  first,  last  and  greatest,  I  would 
place  the  life  and  works  of  The  Great  Teacher,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  As  we  study  his  life  and  character,  we  become 
better  fitted  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  children  and  lead  them 
upward  and  onward  toward  the  goal  set  for  ourselves,  and 
there  will  be  a  "  world  beautiful"  open  to  them  and  to  us  in 
the  joy  of  living  noble,  true  and  righteous  lives.  Live  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  past  and  present  and  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  highest  grades  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  added  inspiration,  this  larger  and  better  life. 

The  third  and  last  element  of  professional  loyalty  of  which 
I  will  speak  at  this  time  is  professional  etiquette.  If  we  are  to 
be  in  any  sense  loyal  to  our  profession,  we  must  observe  the 
same  (or  better)  etiquette  that  is  practiced  by  the  members  of 
other  professions.  All  too  frequently  do  we  hear  teachers 
criticising  each  other  in  unkind  and  uncalled-for  ways,  saying 
things  that  can  in  no  way  help  those  who  say  them  and  may  do 
lasting  injury  to  those  about  whom  they  are  said.  What 
injures  one  of  us  injures  our  profession.  If  we  are  to  build  up 
a  great  brotherhood  of  teachers,  we  must  treat  each  other  with 
respect  worthy  of  a  great  profession.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  be  so  closely  bound,  each  to  each  and  all  to  all,  that 
we  can  reach  a  helping  hand  to  one  of  our  number  who  may 
not  be  doing  the  right  thing  and  do  him  a  great  kindness, 
rather  than  push  him  down  or  kick  him  when  he  is  down. 
"  Stand  by  each  other,''  should  be  our  motto,  and,  living  by 
that,  we  should  criticise  kindly  and  face  to  face  with  the  one 
we  wish  to  help.  Then  will  our  profession  rapidly  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  list  of  those  that  already  command  the 
highest  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  of  the  civilized  world. 

Again,  we  owe  it  to  those  higher  up  in  the  profession  and  in 
authority  over  us  to  lend  a  hand  in  all  possible  ways  to  further 
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the  cause  of  a  better  profession.  In  all  movements  started  by 
the  leaders,  it  is  our  duty  to  criticise  kindly  and  act  together. 
The  most  discouraging  feature  of  our  profession  is  the  fact  that 
too  many  of  us  do  not  act  at  all.  We  are  too  indifferent  to  all 
the  great  questions  of  education. 

Why  not  organize,  not  as  a  labor  union,  but  as  a  body  of 
intelligent  men  and  women,  and  express  to  the  world  our  pur- 
poses, our  convictions,  our  creed,  if  you  please,  and  let  the 
people  who  support  the  public  schools  know  in  some  definite 
way  whether  we  are  teaching  just  for  the  salary  we  get,  as  we 
are  sometimes  credited  with  doing ;  or,  are  trying  to  bring  to 
the  community,  the  town,  the  state  and  the  nation  increased 
efficiency  in  moral,  social  and  political  life.  The  people  have 
aright  to  know  these  things  and  their  rights  must  be  respected. 
Let  us,  then,  stand  united  as  one  great  brotherhood,  not  only 
that  we  may  demand  and  secure  our  rights,  but  that  the  world 
may  know  that  we  feel  responsible  for  the  solemn  duties  we 
assume  when  we  enter  upon  the  teaching  profession,  and  that 
it  is  our  purpose  to  perform  these  duties  in  the  interest  of  the 
children,  the  homes  and  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

In  a  few  words,  then,  the  three  things  most  needed  to  give 
our  profession  a  high  and  dignified  standing  are :  First,  a 
higher  and  more  uniform  standard  of  scholarship  and  a  broader 
training  for  admission  to  the  profession ;  second,  an  ever- 
increasing  wealth  of  culture,  breadth  of  mind  and  strength  of 
character  and  soul-power ;  and  third,  an  unflinching  loyalty 
to  those  within  our  ranks  with  whom  we  work  day  by  day,  to 
those  who  are  in  authority  over  us,  but  who  need  our  help  and 
encouragement,  and  to  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional world  who  are  endeavoring  to  better  the  teachers'  great 
profession.  Then,  "  As  each  one  grows  into  nobler  proportions 
as  a  man  endowed  by  God,  as  he  grows  more  and  more  into 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  as  he  enjoys  the  blessings  of  quickened 
intelligence,  accumulated  knowledge  and  increased  power  in 
his  own  personal  life,  he  will  also  be  an  inspiration  to  his  pupils 
and  lead  them  into  broader  fields  and  nobler  life."  Then  will 
we  fulfill  the  noblest  of  missions  to  which  man  is  called,  that  of 
the  teacher,  and  our  profession  will  be  one  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  proud. 


Macaulay's    Essay    on    Milton 

CHARLES      H.      ROMINGER,      M.A.,       PROFESSOR      OF      ENGLISH,     NAZARETH      HALL 
MILITARY    ACADEMY,    NAZARETH,    PENNSYLVANIA 

N  the  year  1823  old  files  in  the  office  of  the 
Keeper  of  State  Papers  for  the  English  Com- 
monwealth accidentally  yielded  a  yellow  en- 
velope containing  Milton's  long-lost  Essay  on  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity.  Casting  the  dingy 
manuscript  as  a  tempting  fly  among  the  tran- 
sient bubbles  of  interest  stii'red  up  by  this 
sudden  eddy  on  the  stream  of  literary  progress, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  hooked  the  Essay  which  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  the  English  people  and  estab- 
lished his  fame  as  a  journalist.  At  the  appearance  of  the 
dusty  envelope,  the  clanking  door  of  Opportunity  swung 
wide  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  the  young  essayist  made  bold  to 
enter.  Turning  his  acute  critical  propensity  upon  this,  the 
greatest  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  if  not  indeed  of  all  English 
poets,  he  gave  to  the  expectant  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view a  graphic  picture  and  masterful  estimate  of  the  majestic 
poet,  versatile  Latinist,  and  laudable  man,  John  Milton. 

Macaulay's  giant  intellect  grapples  with  the  leviathan  prowess 
of  the  poet,  and  with  pardonable  pride  and  savant- like  calm  he 
cites  the  results  of  his  Herculean  labors.  The  sublime  and 
awful  imagination,  the  lyric  beauty  and  technical  perfection  of 
Milton's  poems  are  extolled  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  But  of 
the  tender  and  delicate  tracery  which  illumines  many  passages 
and  lets  one  into  the  very  heart  of  the  author  little  is  said. 
And  why  ?  Can  it  be  that  Macaulay  would  have  written  of 
them  as  of  Wordsworth's  "Prelude,"  "There  are  the  old 
flimsy  philosophy  about  the  effect  of  scenery  on  the  mind  ;  the 
old  crazy  mystical  metaphysics  ;  the  dull,  flat,  prosaic  twaddle"  ? 
Perhaps  not.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  Macaulay's  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  gentler  whisperings  of  the  divine  afflatus  debars 
him  from  delicately  treating  a  delicate  creation.  We  admire 
the  essay  for  its  technical  perfection,  its  clear,  forceful  exposi- 
tion, its  terse,  sparkling  English,  but   must  at  the  same  time 
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deplore  the  apparent  disregard  for  art  for  art's  sake.  How 
different  in  this  respect  is  Fisk's  brief  treatise  on  Milton ! 
Citation  after  citation  from  the  airiest  portions  of  his  poems  lend 
a  balmy  perfume  to  the  whole  essay.  And  dare  we  conjecture 
how  appreciably  Ruskin  or  Lowell  would  have  treated  such 
passages?  What  warmth  of  soul  Carlyle  or  Emerson  would 
have  given  them  !  We  must  not  condemn  the  whole  effort, 
however,  because  it  is  found  deficient  in  this  one  respect.  It  is 
the  calm,  reflective  criticism  of  a  matter-of-fact  mind,  one  that 
was  "  as  naturally  and  happily  in  accord  with  the  average  sen- 
timent of  the  mass  of  men  around  him  as  Shelly,"  through 
whose  dreamy  and  delicate  features  the  very  soul  of  genius 
looks,   "  was  out  of  tune  with  it." 

With  consummate  skill  the  author  discourses  upon  the  value 
of  Milton's  poetry  per  se  through  sixteen  long  paragraphs. 
Subtle  indeed  are  his  arguments  to  prove  that  Milton  was  a  true 
poet;  ^.^.,  the  following  quotations  :  "No  poet  has  ever  had 
to  struggle  with  more  unfavorable  circumstances  than  Milton. 
.  .  .  He  doubted,  as  he  himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been 
born  an  age  too  late.  .  .  .  We  hold  that  the  most  wonderful 
and  splendid  proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civ- 
ilized age.  .  .  .  Language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best 
fitted  for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  .  .  .  There  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words. 
But  they  are  words  of  enchantment ;  no  sooner  are  they  pro- 
nounced than  the  past  is  present,  and  the  distant  near.  New 
forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial- 
places  of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead." 

Then  follows  one  paragraph  on  L' Allegro  and  Il'Penseroso. 
The  author  speaks  aptly  thus  :  "  These  poems  diflfer  from  others 
as  attar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose  water,  the  close-packed 
essence  from  their  diluted  mixture.  .  .  .  Every  epithet  is  a  text 
for  a  canto."  But  what  of  their  exquisite  beauty  ?  Why  should 
only  one  short  paragraph  be  given  to  these  two  masterpieces? 
And  why  in  this  scheme  of  Milton's  poetry  should  Lycidas,that 
eulogy  of  love  for  a  departed  friend  equalled  only  by  Tennyson's 
InMemoriamandtheOde  to  the  Nativity,  than  which  no  better 
poem  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ  has  ever  been  written,  be  rele- 
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crated  among  those  short  poems,  which  brevity  of  time  compels 
the  author  to  omit?  Another  paragraph  is  given  to  the  Para- 
dise Regained  in  this  praiseworthy  manner  :  "That  Milton  was 
mistaken  in  preferring  this  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  we  must  readily  admit.  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  not  more  decided  than  the 
superiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  every  other  poem  which 
has  since  made  its  appearance." 

Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes  claim  their  share  of  attention 
in  five  long,  compact  paragraphs.  The  faulty  harmony  of  plot, 
theme  and  technique  in  the  latter  is  traced  by  the  author  to  the 
dramas  of  Euripides.  Milton  would  better  have  followed  the 
lyrics  of  y^schylus  than  the  dramas  of  Euripides  with  a  theme 
which  so  readily  lends  itself  to  emotion  and  so  little  to  dramati- 
zation. These  defects  are  not  found  in  Comus.  Here  Macaulay 
seems  to  rise  to  the  rare  excellence  of  the  poem.  He  quotes 
from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  :  "  I  should  much  commend  the  tragical 
part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  dorique  deli- 
cacy in  your  (Milton's)  songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I  most 
plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our 
language." 

Fifteen  paragraphs  are  given  to  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  and 
his  masterpiece  are  compared  with  Dante  and  his  Divine 
Comedy.  With  no  other  poem  of  modern  times  can  it  be 
compared,  and,  barring  a  few  parallelisms  in  subject  and  aim, 
even  these,  the  two  greatest  religious  poems  ever  written,  can 
only  be  compared  by  contrast.  Dante  is  minute ;  Milton  is 
suggestive.  Both  are  imaginative,  but  the  suggestive  illusions 
of  Milton  so  far  surpass  the  straightforward  pictures  drawn  by 
Dante  that  in  the  perspective  of  the  former  the  latter  sinks  into 
insignificance.  Said  Macaulay  :  "  The  poetry  of  Milton  differs 
from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt  diflTered  from  the 
picture  writing  of  Mexico.  The  images  which  Dante  employs 
speak  for  themselves — they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are. 
Those  of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often  discernible 
only  to  the  initiated." 

No  less  than  forty  paragraphs  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  Mil- 
ton as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman.    We  admire  the  dexterous  skill 
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of  the  author's  defense  of  Milton  as  the  servant  of  the  people  in 
an  age  when  a  loyal  servant  was  most  needed,  and  exult  in  the 
warlike  precision  of  the  argumentation,  but  lament  perforce 
that  so  many  paragraphs  are  given  to  what  seems  to  us  an 
almost  irrelevant  consideration  of  English  politics,  while  some 
of  Milton's  most  powerful  poems  are  granted  brief  notice  or 
peremptorily  omitted  from  the  scheme  of  criticism.  It  may 
have  been  necessary  in  Macaulay's  time  to  hurl  maledictions 
at  those  who  contrived  "  in  the  same  breath  to  extol  the  poems 
and  to  decry  the  poet,"  but  for  us  at  least  a  more  impartial 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  dictum  of  critics,  Macaulay  assigns 
Milton's  prose  writings  to  the  highest  rank  of  English  composi- 
tion. Said  he:  "  They  abound  with  passages  compared  with 
which  the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance. 
They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with 
gorgeous  embroider}-.  Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of 
his  controversial  works,  in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  con- 
flict, find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyrical  rapture.  It 
is  to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language,  '  A  sevenfold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.'" 

Macaulay's  style  is  marked  by  its  individuality.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  humor:  no  irony  sparkles  on  his  pages  ;  but  they 
are  replete  with  allusions  and  quotations  from  classical  lore  and 
bristling  with  satire.  There  is  only  one  pathetic  passage.  In- 
deed, so  artistically  and  appreciably  is  the  aged  Milton  pictured 
for  us  sitting  at  the  old  organ,  his  bright  eyes  seeking  in  vain  for 
the  light  of  day,  that  we  fain  would  forgive  the  slight  of  our 
favorite  poems.  The  paragraphs  are  units  and  fit  into  the  well- 
arranged  whole  so  skillfully  that  were  one  omitted  the  entire 
essay  would  suffer.  The  sentence  structure  is  diversified. 
Short,  clear-cut  statements  are  thrown  in  among  balanced 
antitheses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  simplicity,  prevent 
monotony  and  lend  that  equipoise  and  clearness  for  which 
Macaulay  is  justly  praised.  The  diction  is  par  excellence,  the 
vocabulary  copious  but  not  pedantic.  The  terms  are  specific 
and  the  distinctions  well  drawn.  As  Macaulay  has  applied 
the  Latin  maxim,  Nitor  in  adversum,  to  Milton,  so  we  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  wonderfully  clear,  balanced,  straightforward, 
cogent,  often  caustic  style,  may  apply  to  Macaulay  himself 
Horace's  words  of  address  to  the  Brandusian  Spring,  Splen- 
didior  vitro. 
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JAMES    EDWARD    ROGERS,    COLUMBIA    PARK    BOYS      CLUB,    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA 

VERY  institution  grows  out  of  a  belief,  an  inward 
conviction  or  desire."  Boys'  Clubs,  in  fact  all 
similiar  associations,  have  grown  out  of  such  a 
belief  and  desire.  They  have  been  established 
with  a  thought  and  with  a  set  purpose  to  achieve 
certain  ends.  Hence,  an  explanation  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  a  well-directed  Boys'  Club  would 
be  a  statement  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
this  "educational  institution"  exists.  So  in  this  paper  we  are 
to  define  briefly  this  inward  conviction  and  desire  as  worked 
out  by  a  group  of  Boys'  Clubs  in  the  West. 

Many  social  workers  differ  as  to  the  purposes  of  Boys'  Clubs  ; 
some  will  not  state  these  purposes  in  the  same  words,  while 
others  will  interpret  differently  from  a  variance  of  view-point, 
but  all  these  conflicting  opinions  are  united  in  one  common 
purpose — the  desire  to  help,  and  in  one  common  hope — the 
desire  to  become  a  social  force  in  the  community.  It  is  because 
of  these  diverse  opinions  that  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Club  is  little 
understood  and  that  many  times  its  aim  and  mission  are  often 
misconstrued.  A  clearer  conception  of  the  aims  and  functions 
of  the  Boys'  Club  as  a  social  and  educational  factor  in  the  body- 
politic  will  aid  many  to  appreciate  rightly  the  efficiency  of  such 
an  organization.  Boys'  Clubs  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms over  the  vast  expanse  of  this  country,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  common  point  of  view  existing  among  them.  Each  has 
proceeded  haphazard  in  its  own  way  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation,  committing  the  same  fatal  mistakes  and  undergoing 
the  same  bitter  experiences  which  older  institutions  had  suffered. 
What  has  been  needed  most  is  a  common  understanding  and 
mutual  correspondence  of  ideas  between  the  workers  of  Boys' 
Clubs.  At  present  there  is  a  great  need  throughout  the  country 
for  some  generally  utilized  and  effective  central  bureau  of 
information  and  some  national  association  to  represent  the 
interests  and  work  of  the  Boys'  Club  movement  in  this  country. 
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The  Boys'  Club  and  Settlement  agree  in  the  end  to  be 
sought,  but  their  methods  and  work  are  often  of  a  different 
nature  and  are  frequently  antagonistic.  Indeed,  we  may  safely 
lay  down  as  axiomatic  in  Boys'  Club  work,  that  it  best  accom- 
plishes its  purposes  when  it  exists  as  an  independent  institution 
in  its  own  home  and  severed  from  any  connection  with  another 
institution — say  the  Settlement.  The  liberal  conception  of 
social  service  in  any  institution  is  to  develop,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  individual  sound  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  ideal  then 
includes  all  those  elements  that  go  to  making  this  all-round 
development  and  growth  possible.  The  Settlement  devotes  its 
thought  and  energy  to  the  crowd,  different  in  ages  and  sexes, 
and  seeks  to  subordinate  the  development  of  the  individual  to 
the  good  of  the  general  mass.  The  Boys'  Club  puts  particular 
stress  on  the  value  of  the  human  unit ;  its  organization,  thought 
and  effort  are  directed  to  the  giving  of  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  lad.  In  brief,  it  aims  to  afford  a  powerful  impetus  to  his 
faculties  and  powers  and  to  aid  him  to  express  the  best  that  is 
in  him.  In  the  commencement  of  the  founding  of  Boys'  Clubs, 
it  was  one  of  the  purposes,  as  it  is  now,  to  have  a  pleasant  place 
where  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  could  go  and  have  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  games,  singing,  work  hour  and  other  energies, 
and  so  enjoy  a  happy  evening  together.  Yet  the  work  must  in 
the  end,  if  it  is  to  grow,  emerge  from  the  narrow  social  sphere 
of  action  to  that  of  a  higher  educational  work,  established  for 
permanent  instruction  and  training.  The  efforts  of  the  Boys' 
Club  workers  should  not  be  dedicated  solely  to  social  ends,  but 
rather  to  pedagogical  discipline  also,  and  preparation  of  the 
boy  for  his  future.  The  up-to-date  Boys'  Club  work  has  forced 
our  Boards  of  Education  to  incorporate  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  many  progressive  innovations,  such  as  military 
drill,  choral  singing,  self-government  and  the  like. 

The  predominating  note  of  Boys'  Club  work  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  teach  the  youth  to  learn  how  to  live  longest  and  best ; 
the  source  of  all  this  movement  is  in  its  essence  the  desire  to 
teach  him  how  to  appreciate  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life. 
The  basic  motive  actuating  the  Club  worker  should  be  self- 
sacrifice,  not  in  the  stern  sense  of  the  asceticism  of  the  mediaeval 
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times,  but  in  the  broader  and  gentler  meaning  of  the  present 
civilization,  that  of  fellowship  in  reciprocal  self-denial.  Many- 
institutions  stand  simply  for  the  pleasure  and  culture  of  the 
workers;  such  associations  lack  in  character  and  stability, 
consequently  all  efforts  are  shallow  and  casual.  Club  work  is 
a  profession  ;  it  is  a  life  work.  Any  attempt  to  classify  the 
workers  simply  as  persons  employed  in  the  field  of  charity, 
gives  a  false  aspect  to  the  educational  character  of  the  institution. 

The  primary  principle  upon  which  all  club  workers  must  base 
their  methods,  is  that  of  understanding  the  boy.  Many  mis- 
takes are  made  in  home,  school  and  church,  by  the  lack  of 
proper  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  qualities  of  the  young. 
This  knowledge  is  essential.  Experience  has  laid  down  the 
law  that  it  is  only  worth  while,  at  present,  to  work  with  the 
possibilities,  rather  than  to  try  to  save  the  impossibilities.  To 
save  those  who  are  on  the  edge  of  the  fence  is  the  immediate 
problem  presented  to  the  social  worker  in  all  fields  of  social 
endeavor.  We  must  devote  our  time  to  the  needy,  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  our  efforts.  As  it  is,  time  is  no  considera- 
tion even  to  the  development  of  the  ordinary  boy,  for  it  means 
continual  vigilance  from  childhood  to  manhood  before  we  can 
be  certain  of  any  boy.  First  let  us  accomplish  what  we  can 
with  the  countless  number  of  boys  who  are  in  the  way  of 
destruction  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  a  life-struggle  with 
the  criminal  and  the  unyielding. 

There  is  need  for  both  forming  and  reforming,  but  let  special 
institutions  be  dedicated  to  the  latter  problem,  while  Boys' 
Clubs  shall  be  a  necessary  supplement  to  our  public  school 
system.  To  eradicate  the  dangers  of  evil,  we  must  probe  to 
the  root  of  the  causes  and  mold — not  with  the  mature  but  the 
immature — the  plastic  and  growing  boy.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  the  Boys'  Club  must  necessarily  exist  for  individual  work. 
Many  of  us  are  sorely  tempted  by  huge  numbers ;  we  would 
much  prefer  to  work  with  a  large  number  of  boys  and  only 
accomplish  a  smattering  of  good,  rather  than  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  an  exclusively.small  number,  and  make  that  work  deep 
and  positive  in  its  impressions.  Individual  work  is  the  end  in 
view,  therefore  it  is  wise  that  all  aim  to  do  well  their  little  mite, 
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no  matter  how  small.  While  endeavoring  to  supply  the  boy 
with  healthful  and  elevating  influences,  the  Boys'  Club  also 
makes  it  a  main  point  to  draw  out  simultaneously,  in  his  growth 
and  development,  all  his  abilities  and  talents,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  give  the  fullest  possible  expression  to  his  par- 
ticular personality. 

Respecting  his  inherent  and  hereditary  qualities,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  man  is,  in  large  degree,  a  creature  of  his 
environment  and  associations.  If  his  surroundings  are  whole- 
some and  pure,  his  relationships  refined  and  intelligent,  the 
result  may  be  the  development  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual. But  if  he  has  been  denied  the  privileges  of  healthful 
and  ennobling  influences  and  the  love  of  a  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic friend,  we  cannot  blame  a  man  if  ignorance  and  sordid- 
ness  are  the  final  results.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
associations  and  environment  of  a  human  being  should  be 
healthful,  intelligent  and  pure,  if  better  men  and  women  are  to 
be  expected.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  Boys'  Club  directs 
its  efforts — namely,  to  provide  highly  refining  and  rational  influ- 
ences through  the  means  of  beautiful  and  healthful  surroundings 
and  the  warmth  of  a  kind  fellowship. 

The  thought  behind  all  effort  in  this  direction  is  to  get  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  boy,  by  seriously  encouraging  his  impulses 
and  instincts  to  progress  along  systematic  and  thoughtful  lines  ; 
unconsciously  and  spontaneously  his  character  will  yield  to  their 
moulding  influences.  By  careful  supervision  of  his  pleasures  and 
desires  the  worker  can  teach  him  that  a  bigger  thought  underlies 
these  mere  delights,  furnishing  a  powerful  means  of  good  to  be 
brought  to  play  on  his  daily  life  and  conduct.  To  get  a  strong 
hold  on  the  club  member,  and  to  keep  this  hold  on  him,  so  that 
it  shall  count  in  the  formation  of  his  character  on  through  the 
period  of  young  manhood,  is  the  basic  principle  of  strong  club 
work.  The  club  recognizes,  and  offers  to  satisfy  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  individual  members  for  personal  instruction  and 
discipline,  according  to  their  natural  bent.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  recognized  that  power  comes  from  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  and  influence.  The  work  is  not  founded  on  the 
idea  of  filling  time,  or  simply  aflTording  temporary  pleasure  to 
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the  member.  The  work  of  the  Boys'  Club  is  not  only  social 
but  educational,  therefore  we  should  endeavor  to  establish  all 
branches  of  club  work  upon  a  technical  and  definite  basis. 
The  intelligent  capacity  of  the  boy  is  developed  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  club  system.  Physical  growth  receives  special 
attention  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  management  of  in-door 
and  out-door  sports.  A  strong,  healthy  body  is  the  foundation 
pillar  to  form  an  intelligent  moral  character,  and  to  build  such 
a  support  is  the  aim  of  the  physical  department  of  the  Boys' 
Club. 

As  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Club  is  based  upon  intelligent  play 
and  self-activity,  the  natural  spontaneous  expression  of  a  boy's 
personality,  it  may  fittingly  be  compared  with  the  kindergarten. 
It  would  not  be  a  misnomer  to  call  the  club  the  kindergarten 
for  the  old  or  the  university  for  the  young.  The  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  club  member  to  his  club  is  very  similar  in  spirit 
to  that  of  a  student  to  his  alma  mater.  Who  can  question  the 
value  to  a  boy  of  the  formative  and  growing  years  he  spends 
under  the  influences  of  an  intelligently  planned  and  directed 
Boys' Club?  Boys'  Club  work  is  only  established  for  the  best 
and  most  permanent  results  upon  the  formation  of  pure,  disin- 
terested friendship — a  complete  realization  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  To  gain  a  boy's  interest  through  the  medium  of  love 
and  play  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  social  worker  to  meet  on 
friendly  equality  those  whom  he  wishes  to  help.  The  worker 
and  member  are  united  by  a  common  bond  of  interest,  making 
them  one  in  thought  and  action.  The  work  is  reciprocal ;  it  is 
a  question  of  give  and  take.  One  receives  and  gives  at  the 
same  time.  Indeed  a  boy  only  gets  out  of  his  Boys'  Club  what 
he  puts  into  it.  The  vast  social  organism  is  just  in  its  opera- 
tions ;  we  are  benefactors  as  well  as  beneficiaries. 

Such  is  the  type  of  Boys'  Club  that  the  writer  has  helped  to 
build  in  league  with  the  club  members,  and  such  a  Boys'  Club 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  type  toward  which  others  should 
build. 
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of  aim,  spirit  and  effort  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  modern  school,  but  he  who 
looks  may  read  that  such  unity  is  often  imper- 
fectly realized.  The  unevenness  in  amount  and 
kind  of  the  daily  preparation  required  from 
department  and  high  school  pupils ;  the  break 
between  eighth  grade  and  high  school ;  the  com- 
plaint of  each  teacher  that  the  essentials  were 
neglected  in  previous  grades  ;  jealousy  and  consequent  intrigue 
and  working  at  cross  purposes — all  these  facts  show  that  the 
union  in  which  any  school  finds  strength  is  too  often  an  ideal 
rather  than  a  reality. 

To  get  any  corps  of  teachers  to  co-operate  it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  they  become  personally  and  professionally 
acquainted,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  each  group  understand  the 
problems,  methods  and  aim  of  other  groups  and  of  the  school  as 
a  whole. 

Desirable  team-work  can  best  be  secured  through  teachers 
meetings.  Yet  the  not  unusual  attitude  of  teachers  is  that  their 
meetings  are  an  ill  to  be  endured — a  bore.  Why  this  feeling? 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  difficulty  is  not  inherent  but  lies  in 
the  kind  ot  meetings  held.  If  the  meeting  is  a  dead  routine 
of  perfunctory  announcements  ;  if  an  oracular  and  dogmatic 
superintendent  or  principal  creates  a  chilly  and  disheartening 
atmosphere  ;  if  the  criticism  is  negative  only — mere  scolding  ; 
if  the  talks  and  reports  are  couched  in  inexact  and  careless 
vocabulary  and  phraseology — if  these  things  be  true,  better  no 
meetings  at  all.  Happily  the  czar  type  of  educational  leader 
is  disappearing  and  the  sympathetic,  practical,  capable  execu- 
tive is  taking  his  place. 

It  is  probably  not  extreme  to  say  that  the  present  status  of 
the  teachers'  meeting  is  one  of  neglect.  This  is  due  to  several 
causes — pressure  of  other  duties  and  unsatisfactory  experience 
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being  two  of  the  most  prominent  reasons.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  recount  the  writer's  experience  with  the  hope  that 
the  strong  points  here  given  may  benefit  others  and  that  the 
weak  ones  may  be  discovered  and  eliminated  or  bettered. 
This  discussion  will  consider  a  type  of  meetings  suitable  for 
the  city  elementary  school,  the  village  school  or  the  schools  of 
a  city  with  a  population  of  8,000  or  less,  and  for  convenience 
the  term  principal  will  be  used  for  the  head  of  any  one  of  the 
three  schools. 

First,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  meeting — a  question  whose 
answer  ma}''  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  sentences  above.  It 
should  not  be  a  monologue  by  the  principal  but  rather  a  con- 
ference between  the  head  of  the  school  or  schools  and  his 
teachers.  Suggestion  and  criticism  should  be  free  and  business- 
like, and  neither  principal  nor  teacher  should  be  so  thin-skinned 
that  an  honest  question  or  criticism  irritates.  To  a  degree, 
what  is  said  here  should  not  be  questioned  elsewhere.  This 
attitude  on  the  principal's  part  need  not  lead  to  bickering  and 
the  undermining  of  his  position  if  he  plans  in  advance  and 
conducts  the  discussion  well.  Rather  will  he  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  interest  and  sanity  that  his  teachers  will  dis- 
play. Charles  Lamb's  remark  that,  "  If  you  hear  a  teacher 
talking  a  great  deal  about  the  stupidity  and  unruliness  of  his 
pupils,  you  may  be  sure  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school  is  on 
the  platform,"  might  well  have  been  said  of  the  head  of  the 
school  and  his  teachers  assembled  in  teachers'  meeting. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  two  kinds  of  conferences,  one  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  corps  and  others  of  groups.  The  ideal 
grouping  would  be  one  group  for  each  grade,  but  this  makes 
an  unmanageable  number  for  the  kind  of  meetings  we  are  con- 
sidering and  so  it  is  better  to  make  the  maximum  five.  The 
groups  would  then  be  grades  one  and  two,  three  and  four,  five 
and  six,  seven  and  eight,  high  school  force. 

How  often  shall  meetings  be  held,  and  when  ?  Suppose  we 
take  the  month  as  the  unit.  Then  it  is  advantageous  to  have  a 
general  meeting  the  first  week  and  a  weekly  meeting  of  each 
group  during  each  of  the  other  three  weeks.  The  reason  for 
making  the  somewhat  artificial  division  of  the  force  into  five 
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groups  is  now  apparent  for  it  gives  one  group  meeting  a  day 
for  each  of  three  weeks.  By  this  arrangement,  each  teacher 
meets  with  the  principal  once  a  week.  Perhaps  some  principal 
will  ask  when  he  is  to  get  time  for  his  other  duties.  But  if 
these  meetings  are  rightly  used,  are  held  on  time  and  limited 
rigidly  to  an  hour  for  the  general  meeting  and  a  half  hour  for 
each  group  meeting,  they  are  great  time  savers.  All  of  us,  for 
example,  waste  considerable  time  getting  about  to  discuss 
points  with  individual  teachers  that  might  better  be  saved  up 
for  group  or  general  meetings  at  fixed  times.  Arithmetically 
stated,  this  number  of  meetings  and  preparation  as  suggested 
later  ought  not  to  take  over  three  hours  the  first  week  and  five 
hours  each  of  the  other  three.  As  to  when  they  should  be 
held,  local  conditions  will  greatly  determine.  In  general,  as 
soon  after  school  closes  as  feasible  ;  at  3.45  if  the  teachers  are 
near  enough  to  get  there  after  close  of  school  at  3.30.  Last 
year  the  writer  had  three  a  week  at  7.30,  school  beginning  at 
8.15.  Although  possible  only  in  the  small  town,  where  practi- 
cally everybody  gets  healthy  and  wise  through  observing  the 
proverb,  before  the  morning  session  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a 
better  hour  than  after  the  burden  of  the  day.  The  point  of  this 
paragraph  is,  however,  of  no  great  consequence.  The  writer's 
experience  is  that  it  is  best  for  the  principal  to  pin  himself 
down  to  a  regular  scheme  of  meetings  than  to  hold  them 
"when  necessity  requires  or  opportunity  arises."  Such  hap- 
hazardness  is  about  as  acceptable  as  were  the  eggs  which  the 
grocer  recommended  as  "  fairly  good." 

What  shall  be  done  in  the  meetings?  School  life  bristles 
with  problems  for  solution  and  questions  for  consideration.  In 
the  selection  of  a  topic,  if  one  is  to  be  considered,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  get  one  of  common  interest.  In  the  group  meet- 
ings, school  subjects  should  be  taken  up  and  as  many  successive 
meetings  given  to  them  as  is  desirable.  So  far,  this  year,  our 
lowest  group  has  considered  busy  work  and  beginning  reading; 
the  next  group,  arithmetic  ;  the  next,  language  ;  the  next,  arith- 
metic— the  highest  miscellaneous  topics.  It  is  well  to  talk  over 
diflScult  individual  cases,  to  plan  for  home  visiting,  to  determine 
and  to  explain  the  general  policy  of  the  school.     Reports  on 
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visits  by  various  teachers,  reviews  of  professional  literature, 
both  periodical  and  book,  are  helpful.  Experiments  may  also 
be  planned  and  reported  upon.  Occasionally  it  is  well  for  the 
principal  to  discuss  in  one  group  what  is  being  done  in  the 
grades  just  below  or  above.  For  our  group  meetings  this 
week,  the  lowest  group  is  reading  some  chapters  in  Huey's 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading ;  the  second  and  the 
highest  are  reading  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  a  recent 
Teachers'  College  Record  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  group  is 
trying  out  some  ideas  on  oral  composition  given  in  Chubb,  The 
Teaching  of  English. 

As  explanatory  of  the  preparation  for  such  meetings  and  one 
method  of  conducting  them,  there  follow  here  a  copy  of  a 
mimeographed  announcement  sent  out  a  week  before  a  recent 
general  meeting,  and  a  copy  of  a  few  points  for  a  Vl-VIIth 
grade  meeting. 

General  Teachers'  Meeting. 
Subject: — 

The  Recitation. 
Method: — 

{a)   Talk  by  Principal. 
{b)  General  Discussion. 
Points  for  Consideration  : — 

1.  Aims  :  To  instruct,  to  test,  to  drill.     White,  Art  of  Teaching. 

2.  Kinds  of  Instruction  :  Objective,  indirect,  direct.   White,  Art  of  Teach- 
ing. 

3.  Questions  vs.  Topics  in  Testing.     White,  Art  of  Teaching. 

4.  The   Written  Test :     Objections    and    advantages,     Bagley,   Educative 
Process,  page  133 ;  Pai-lcer,  Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching,  page  150. 

5.  Why  Drill.''    James,  Chapter  on  Habit. 

6.  How  get  attention  in  repetition.'' 

7.  How  secure  right  preparation  for  recitation  by  the  pupils? 

8.  Assignment:  When  and  how  much.'' 

9.  Individual  Teaching  :  Can  every  pupil  be  tested  in  every  recitation  .'' 

10.  Helps  in  the  Preparation.     Bagley,  Class-room  Management. 

11.  Should  the  recitation  go  outside  the  text-book.'' 

12.  Marking  the  pupils^your  opinion. 

13.  Lesson  Plans.    Shall  we  make  them  .''     McMurry,  Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion. 

14.  Questions  :  Characteristics  of  Good.     Fitch,  Chapter  VI. 

15.  How  closely  should  the  teacher  stick  to  her  preparation.' 

16.  "  The  main  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  teach  himself." 
Payne,  Lectures  on  Education. 
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17.  Management  of  the  class.     White,  Art  of  Teaching. 

18.  What  should  teacher's  preparation  include? 

19.  What  instances  do  jou  know  of  interest  out  of  school  hours  by  pupils 
in  school  subjects.' 

20.  What  use  of  current  events  in  the  recitation .' 

21.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  habitually  unprepared  pupil.'' 

At  the  meeting,  answers  and  discussion  will  be  called  for  as  follows  :  Question 
I  is  for  Room  A,  question  2  for  Room  B,  and  so  on  through  Room  O. 
Questions  16-21  for  Normal  Teachers,  alphabetically. 

The  librarian  has  the  books  referred  to,  and  some  others  ready  for  distribution. 

Attendances  and  reading  of  the  references  are  voluntary. 

Meeting  for  Grades  VI-VII 

1.  What  are  the  aims  of  arithmetic? 

2.  Can  you   suggest  any  guiding  principles  for  the  placing  of  emphasis 
upon  topics  ? 

3.  Are  you  satisfied   with  your  results   in  rapidity  and   accuracy  of   the 
fundamental  processes? 

4.  Can  your  pupils  solve  problems  readily? 

5.  Suggest  a  topic  in  Milne  that  gives  your   pupils   especial   difficult}'. 
Bring  Milne  Arithmetic. 

The  writer  is  very  well  aware  that  the  set  of  questions  given 
under  the  recitation  is  not  in  exact  logical  arrangement  and 
that  in  some  instances  the  references  might  be  bettered.  But 
the  principal  who  hesitates  is  lost,  and  every  worker  ought  to 
come  to  the  realization  that  he  must  neglect  some  details  to  get 
results.  In  other  words,  his  conduct  must  be  governed  by  a 
compromise  between  what  James  calls  the  explosive  and  the 
obstructed  types  of  will.  Book  educated  people  accomplish, 
as  executives,  much  less  than  they  ought  because  action  is  too 
much  "  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast"  of  reflection  and  inhibi- 
tion. To  get  things  done,  one  must  train  himself  to  focus 
attention  on  the  matter  in  hand ;  to  produce  results  in  a  given 
time  ;  to  shift  the  focus  rapidly  and  completely  to  the  next  thing. 
Preparation  for  the  twenty-minute  talk  mentioned  in  the 
announcement  and  the  making  of  the  twenty  one  questions  took 
about  the  hour  and  a  half  allotted  to  them  earlier  in  this  article. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  preparation  for  the  meetings 
by  the  principal  and  by  the  teachers.  The  principal's  daily 
experience,  reading  and  observation  should  prepare  him  for  his 
meetings.     It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said  he  had  been  pre- 
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paring  all  his  life  for  his  speeches.  If  the  principal  is  of  what 
James,  again,  calls  the  scatter-brain  type  of  attention,  he  ought 
to  form  the  pocket  notebook  habit.  It  is  probably  true  of  most 
of  us  that  when  we  sit  down  with  pencil  in  hand  to  evoke 
thoughts  on  a  subject,  they  won't  evoke  :  but  at  odd  moments, 
on  street  cars,  in  lectures,  in  sermons,  during  school-room 
visiting,  when  thinking  of  other  things,  the  points  we  want 
are  apt  to  come  to  mind.  We  must  be  prepared  to  seize  these 
thoughts  when,  unexpectedly,  they  float  up  to  the  surface  from 
the  deeper  zones  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  advantage  of 
the  omnipresent  notebook. 

What  preparation  should  be  asked  for  from  the  teacher? 
The  answer  is,  as  much  as  she  will  willingly  give.  This  is 
much  more  than  most  principals  suspect,  because  they  have 
gone  about  getting  it  in  the  wrong  way.  The  writer  has 
always  been  mildly  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  of  elaborate 
schemes  of  required  reading  with  recitations  and  tests  as  a 
basis  for  promotion.  At  the  same  time,  he  strongly  realizes 
and  regrets  the  fact  that  few  teachers  do  any  or  enough  pro- 
fessional and  general  reading.  Probably  persuasion  and  "  slow 
haste  "  are  the  best  policies. 

It  is  unwise  to  treat  teachers  as  you  would  immature  pupils. 
There  are  too  many  cocksure  young  sprigs  in  this  profession 
who  are  determined  to  impose  newer  methods  and  "  more 
culture"  upon  experienced  teachers  who,  from  all  points  of 
view,  might  better  be  let  alone.  A  teacher  of  long  experience 
and  high  efficiency  once  lamented  to  the  writer  that  a  great 
share  of  her  time  and  energy  were  used  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  "  new  freaks  "  who  followed  each  other,  at  short  intervals, 
as  her  principal. 

Through  weekly  meetings  of  any  group  of  teachers  who  pre- 
sent different  subjects  to  the  same  pupils — as  in  a  department  or 
high  school — it  is  possible  to  correct  a  usual  weakness  of  such 
organizations.  This  weakness  is  the  unevenness  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  pupils — on  some  days,  excessive  assignments  ;  on 
others,  too  little  demanded.  Let  each  teacher  state  what  the 
progress  of  her  work  for  the  week  calls  for  in  the  way  of  tests, 
reference  reading,  observation,  etc.,  and  then  let  adjustment  be 
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made  to  keep  each  class  busy.  In  this  way,  also,  the  careless 
teacher  will  be  checked  up  to  give  reviews,  tests,  reference 
reading  and  other  work  outside  the  text  with  some  regularity. 

In  general,  the  principal  should  know  what  are  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  his  schools,  and  these  he  should  quietly  empha- 
size whenever  there  is  opportunity  in  all  his  meetings.  A  few 
weaknesses  of  schools  in  general  that  can  be  reached  in  this 
way  are  :  Teaching  topics  instead  of  subject,  failure  to  relate 
the  points  of  a  subject  by  means  of  reviews,  summaries  and 
recapitulation ;  poor  class  teaching,  failure  to  test  every  pupil 
every  time  ;  little  relation  of  instruction  to  life  and  environment ; 
excessive  use  of  pet  methods  ;  last,  but  not  least,  too  much — 
much  too  much — talking  by  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  not  give  the  impression  that 
he  relentlessly  follows  a  schedule  of  meetings  whether  or  no. 
Sometimes  other  duties  and  pleasures  intervene.  Meetings 
ought  to  be  for  teachers  and  not  vice  versa.  Nor  does  he 
believe  that  teachers'  meetings  as  herein  described  are  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  school  education.  In  fact,  he  doesn't  believe 
there  are  any  panaceas — not  even  vocational  education.  Life 
and  conduct  are  too  infinitely  complex  to  be  unravelled  by 
pulling  on  any  one  string. 


Rhetorical  Programs 

I. 

For  a  Reading  and  Study  Course  in  the  Grammar  Qrades 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

{Eight    Weeks) 

Note  I.  The  object  of  this  course  in  English  is  fourfold  :  (i)  To  save  the  time 
of  the  busy  instructor  by  furnishing  a  definite  and  logically  arranged  plan 
of  work;  (2)  To  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  standard  literary  produc- 
tions suited  to  his  youthful  comprehension,  and  to  eliminate  from  the 
weekly  rhetorical  exercises  the  sentimental  and  unsuitable  "  pieces  "  which 
are  too  often  a  feature  of  such  occasions  ;  (3)  To  connect  the  History  and 
the  English  work ;  (4)  To  give  to  the  young  student  a  speaking  acquain- 
tance with  the  authors  whom  he  will  meet  later  in  his  College  English 
work. 

A.     NINTH    GRADE 

(Subject,  American  History) 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Longfellow's    Paul   Revere' s    Ride;     Holmes'     Grandmother's 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Rufzker  Hill. 

2.  Hawthorne's   Grandfather' s    Chair,  Part  III,  chapters  2,  3,  4, 

1^,  10;  Bancroft's  Revolutionary  Alarm  (from  '•^Darkness 
closed  upon  .  .  .");  Lincoln's  Gettysburg"  Speech;  Hale's 
Man   Without  a  Country. 

II.     Rhetoricals 
I.  Class  Exercises. 

a.  Paul  Revere' s  Ride. 

Suggestion.  Let  the  class  recite  the  entire  poem,  each  pupil  reciting  in  turn  a 
stanza.     Repeat  in  concert  stanzas  i,  10,  15. 

b.  Recite   in   concert  America.^    The   Star  Spangled  Banner.^ 

Breathes  there  a  ?nan  with  soul  so  dead.,  etc.  (from  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.") 

c.  Answers  to  questions  on   the  lives  of  Longfellow,   Holmes, 

Lincoln,  Hale  and  Hawthorne. 
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3.   Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Bryant's     So?tg-   of    Marion's    Men;     Whittier's    Barbara 

FrietcJiie  and  Battle  Autumn  of  '62 ;  Emerson's  Con- 
cord Hymn ;  Holmes'  Old  Ironsides  and  Union  and  Lib- 
erty;  Pierpont's  Address  to  the  Aj?zerican  Soldiers; 
Cassaway's  Bay  Billy ;  Bennett's  Flag  Goes  By  ;  Drake's 
Afnerican  Flag ;  Reid's  Sheridan's  Bide  and  Fke  Risi?ig 
in  1776;  Whitman's  O  Captain  I  My  Captain  I  Hayne's 
Vicksburg ;  Harte's  John  Burets  of  Gettysburg ;  Collins' 
How  Sleep  the  Brave;  Meredith's  Farragut ;  Longfel- 
low's Ship  of  State  (closing  stanzas  of  "The  Building  of 
the  Ship"). 

b.  Webster's    Address     to    the     Survivors    of    the    Battle    of 

Bunker  Hill  (first  and  last  paragraphs). 

c.  The  last  paragraph  of  The  Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams 

on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

d.  The  Man   Without  a   Country. 

Suggestion.     From  the  paragraph  beginning  '^^  But  he  could  not  stand  it  long" 
to  the  words  "  Iiold  of  tier  to-day.'" 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

2.  The  Story  of  "John  Burns  of  Gettysburg." 

3.  The  Story  of    "Old  Ironsides,"   and  the  Circumstances   under 

which  it  was  written. 

4.  War  Stories  which  I  have  Read  and  Enjoyed. 

5.  The  History  of  the  American  Flag. 

6.  What  Our  Flag  Should  Mean  to  Every  Boy  and  Girl. 

7.  Circumstances  which  Produced  the  Poem,  "  My  Captain." 

8.  The  Story  of  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

9.  What  I  Might  have  Seen  had  I  been  in  Lexington,  April  19,  I775' 

10.  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill :   Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

11.  What  it  Means  to  be  "  A  Patriot." 

12.  The  Story  of  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

13.  Lessons  Learned  from  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

14.  Perry's  Sea  Fight,  from   "  D'ri  and  I."      {Read  the  story  out  of 

class.) 
iq.  Favorite  War  Heroes. 


B.     EIGHTH    GRADE 

{^Nature  Poems  and  Stories) 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Whittier's    Snow-Bound ;    Lowell's     Vision    of   Sir    Launfal ; 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha.,  cantos  iii,  xvi,  xvii. 

2.  lx\\r\^'s  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ;  Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees. 
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II.     Rhetoricals 

1.  Class  Exercises. 

a.  Quotations  from  "  Hiawatha,"  describing  the  following  :   Hi- 

awatha's  cradle^  The  Northern  Lights^  The  Milky  Way^ 
The  Firejly^  The  Rainbow ^  Hiawatha' s  bow  atid  arrow, 
the  beaver  dam,  the  brant,  the  thunder-storfti  (^xvii). 

b.  Answers  to   questions   on    the    lives   of    Irving,    Longfellow, 

Lowell  and  Whittier. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Bryant's  To  a    Waterfoxvl,  Plant itig  of  the  Apple  Tree  and 

Robert  of  Lincoln;  Larcom's  Brown  Thrzish;  Thaxter's 
Sandpiper ;  Lowell's  To  a  Dandelion ;  Dana's  Little 
Beach  Bird;  Emerson's  Snowstorm ;  Whittier's  Frost 
Spirit  and  Corn  Song;  Percival's  Coral  Grove;  ^xx\tx- 
son's  Fach  and  All  and  The  Rhodora  ;  Branch's  Retrzyied 
Fern;  Bjornson's  Tree;  MacDonald's   White  Lily. 

b.  Story  of  the  Holly  Sprig,  by  Arthur  Upson  ;    The  Seasofis, 

by  Maud  Osborne  ;    Spring   Waking,  by  Isabel  Mackay. 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  After  the  Snow  Storm.     (Word  picture  from  "Snow-Bound.") 

2.  A  Snow  Storm.    (From  "  Snow-Bound  "  and  Emerson's  "  Snow- 

storm.") 

3.  The  Frozen  Brook.      ("Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.") 

4.  The    Sights    and    Sounds    of    a    June    Day.       ("Vision    of    Sir 

Launfal.") 

5.  The  Birds  of  My  Neighborhood. 

6.  Jack  Frost  the  Magician. 

7.  Nature  Studies  from  Whittier's  "  Barefoot  Boy." 

8.  What  the  little  Hiawatha  saw  and  heard  as  he  sat  at  the  door  on 

summer  evenings. 

9.  The  Pranks  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

10.  The  Van  Tassel  Farm.      (Word  picture  from  "  Legend  of  Sleepy 

Hollow.") 

11.  The  Birds'  Banquet.      (From  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.") 

12.  Ichabod's  Ride  on  that  "  fine  autumnal  day." 

13.  Lessons  Taught  by  Emerson's  "  Each  and  All." 

14.  New  Things  I  have  Learned  from  Burroughs'  "  Birds  and  Bees." 

SEVENTH   GRADE 

{Fanciful  stories  -which  every  child  should  know) 

I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Bryant's  Sella  a7id  Little  People  of  the  Snow;  Browning's  Pied- 

Piper  of  Hamelift ;  Lowell's  'Singing  Leaves. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales   {The  Dragon' s   Teeth);  Rus- 

kin's  Ki7tg  of  the  Golden  River ;  Dickens'    Child's  Dream 
of  a  Star;  Kingsley's   Water  Babies,  chapter  vii. 
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11.     Rhetoricals 

1.  Class  Exercises. 

a.   Dialogue  arranged  from  "  The  Dragon's  Teeth." 

Sug-ffestio?i. — Use  the  passage  "  So  Cadmus  seized  a  large  stone.   .   .   ." 

a.  Recitation  in  Dialogue  from  the  introduction  to  "  Little  People 

of  the  Snow." 
6*  Dialogue  arranged  from  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  chapter  ix. 

Suggestio7i. — Use   the  passage   beginning  with   "  When   'Me  tvere  liiile,"   and 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

c.   Recite  in  concert  Emerson's  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Longfellow's    Sandalphon ;    Richards'     Will  o'   the     Wisp; 

Whittier's  Robin;  Gay's  Butterjly  ajid  the  Snail;  Kings- 
ley's  So7ig  of  the  River  (^  Water  Rabies)  ;  Field's  Wyn- 
ken^  Blynke7i  and  Nod;  Moore's  Origin  of  the  Harp ; 
Randall's  Why  the  Robin's  Breast  was  Red;  Carroll's 
Walms  and  the  Carpe?iter  (  Through  the  Looking  Glass')  . 

b.  Extract  from  "  The  Dragon's  Teeth."      ("  6"o  Cadmus  seized 

a  large  stone.    ..."      "  Help  one  another.'"') 

c.  The  Mock  Turtle's  Story  ("  Alice  in  Wonderland"), 

in.     Composition  Work 

1.  The  Magic  Slippers,  etc.,  of  Fairyland.      (Suggested  by  Sella's 

magic  slippers.) 

Suggestion. — Puss  in  Boots,  Cinderella'' s  glass  slippers,  The  Giant's  seven-league 
boots. 

2.  The  story  of  Hawthorne's  "  Snow  Image." 

3.  The  Story  of  "  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow." 

4.  Stories  of  the  Narcissus  and  of  the  Anemone  from  Greek  Myths. 

5.  Story  of  the  Pied  Piper. 

6.  Story  of  the  Three  Spinners  (from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales). 

7.  Story  of  Briar  Rose  (from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales). 

8.  Paraphrase  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  "  Sella." 

9.  How  Sella  Lost  Her  Slippers. 

10.  My  Favorite  Fairy  Tale. 

11.  The  Story  of  Little  Europa.      ("The  Dragon's  Teeth."  ) 

12.  The  First  Christmas.      (Field's  "  Profitable  Tales.") 

13.  The  Story  of  the  "Winged  Horse  of  the  Muses."      (Baldwin's 

"Horse  Fair.") 

14.  Old  Chiron's  School.      (Kingsley's  "  Greek  Heroes.") 

15.  Lessons  Taught  by  "  King  of  the  Golden  River." 


\ 


ILditorial 

/"ACATION  is  over.  How  have  we  spent  it?  What  has  it  done 
for  us  in  the  way  of  recuperation  of  our  powers  or  stimulation 
of  our  ambition  and  determination  to  do  better  work  in  our  chosen 
profession  than  ever  before  ? 

There  are  two  prevailing  types  of  vacation  in  these  days.  Some 
teachers  seek  mental  stimulus  and  social  life  in  combination  at 
summer  schools  and  similar  assemblies.  A  few  favored  ones  pursue 
the  same  essential  aims  in  foreign  tours,  where  the  intellectual  life 
is  fed  and  the  imagination  stimulated  by  the  records  of  the  past  as 
enshrined  in  art  and  literature,  and  by  the  scenery  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  companionship  of  travel.  There  is  much  to  praise  in  this 
kind  of  a  vacation.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  change  is  rest. 
There  is  work  in  it,  and  work  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  of 
the  schoolroom.  But  there  is  a  fresh  environment,  contact  with  bright 
minds  and  the  ingathering  of  new  ideas.  The  teacher  is  giving  out 
thought  and  energy  and  nervous  force  all  the  time  in  the  daily  routine 
of  school  work,  and  these  vacations  of  intaking  and  of  inspiration  are 
nourishing  and  helpful. 

Then  there  is  the  other  type — the  vacation  of  rest  and  of  com- 
munion with  nature.  If  one  can  command  a  peaceful  mind  and  a 
beautiful  natural  environment  in  the  country  or  by  the  shoi'e,  with  a 
congenial  companion  or  two  and  a  generous  spirit  toward  the  people 
who  live  permanently  in  the  locality  chosen,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
commend  the  vacation  of  entire  rest.  "God  made  the  country,  man 
made  the  town."  It  is  blessed  to  get  away  periodically  from  the 
noise  and  pressure  of  city  life.  How  delicious  the  stillness !  Our 
nerves  are  assaulted  continually  by  the  din  of  human  inventions  and 
occupations  in  town.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  may  not 
think  about  it,  but  the  impact  upon  the  nerves  is  there  just  the  same, 
exhausting  our  vital  energy.  The  silence  of  the  forest  soothes  and 
calms  the  human  spirit.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  sought  such 
an  environment  this  summer,  and  in  mentioning  his  intentions  before- 
hand to  a  person  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  there  but  had 
now  for  years  resided  in  the  city,  he  was  asked,  "  Why  do  you  go 
there?  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  there!"  But  we  did  find 
much— nature,  in  all  her  glorious  loveliness  of  forest,  lake  and 
stream ;    great  rounded    hills  with  deep  and  broad  valleys  between 
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them,  over  which  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  chased  each  other  and 
played  in  an  endless  variety  of  effects  in  light  and  shade  which  we 
never  tired  of  watching ;  fragrant  odors  of  spruce  and  beech  and  fir 
trees  and  of  new  mown  hay,  wafted  on  every  breeze  by  day  and  by 
night,  making  life  redolent  of  sweetness ;  birds  in  the  air  and  trees 
and  upon  the  lakes  in  great  variety  and  bringing  to  the  ear  tuneful 
melodies,  sometimes  soft  and  sweet,  sometimes  gay,  sometimes  weird 
and  mournful ;  fish  in  the  streams  in  abundance  ;  and  berries  in  a 
beneficent  succession  upon  the  hillsides ;  yes,  and  people,  too,  when 
we  were  inclined  to  human  companionship ;  people  of  simple  man- 
ners and  life,  but  of  real  native  refinement,  religious  with  a  genuine- 
ness and  sincerity  that  are  often  missed  in  more  populous  centers, 
helpful  and  neighborly  in  the  extreme  in  the  case  of  need,  ;ind  singu- 
larly receptive  and  hungry  intellectually  for  any  poor  services  of 
public  address  that  we  felt  in  the  mood  occasionally  to  offer. 
"Nothing  there?"  There  was  everything  there;  God  in  his  world, 
and  human  lives  in  all  their  typical  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
temptation  and  aspiration.  And  it  is  from  such  quiet  retired  places 
that  the  springs  of  life  are  freshened  and  fed  in  our  great  cities. 
From  the  little  church,  now  of  only  fifteen  members,  in  this  little 
hamlet  there  have  gone  forth  two  foreign  missionaries  and  eight 
ministers,  besides  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  others,  all  respected 
and  useful  in  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  a  privilege  to  sojourn  for 
a  while  in  such  a  portion  of  God's  world,  and  one's  work  should  be 
happier,  easier,  and  more  effective  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

THE  teacher  can  perform  no  service  for  humanity  that  is  greater 
or  more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  saving  the  salvable  "  defec- 
tives "  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness.  The  advances  made 
in  the  treatment  of  this  class,  and  the  marvelous  results  obtained,  are 
among  the  choicest  fruits  of  modern  psychological  and  sociological 
studies.  With  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  strenuous  life  of  these  later  days,  the  number  of  mentally 
defective  children  born  into  the  world  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
The  sorrow  and  disappointment  of  the  parents,  the  wretched  fate  of 
the  individual  child,  and  the  economic  loss  of  the  state  involved  in 
this  condition  of  things,  have  constituted  powerful  motives  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  problem.  Experts  have  discovered  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases,  ordinarily  considered  hopeless,  are 
susceptible  to  treatment  that  promises  great  improvement,  if  not 
absolute  restoration  to  normal  abilities  and  a  useful  life.     There  are 
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now  numbers  of  cases  where,  after  parents  and  physicians  had  given 
up  in  desjDair,  the  psychologist,  with  the  aid  of  a  sympathetic  and 
tactful  teacher,  has  developed  in  the  given  child  faculties  that  were 
dormant,  curbed  and  brought  under  control  violent  tempers,  remoulded 
the  entire  mentality  and  set  the  patient  upon  an  onward  course  of 
symmetrical  development,  w^ith  ambition  and  self-respect  as  his  spon- 
sors for  a  balanced  life.  We  have  leained  to  watch  the  physical 
health  of  school  children  carefully,  and  to  adopt  both  preventive  and 
remedial  measures.  We  are  discovering  the  equal  or  greater  duty  of 
caring  for  the  child's  mental  health.  "  Some  children,"  says  Dr. 
Witmer,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  stand  at  a  point  where  the  path  of  individual  development  forks. 
One  road  leads  on  through  a  life  of  imbecility  or  markedly  subnormal 
efficiency.  The  other  road  will  bring  the  child  at  maturity  to  a  life 
of  normal  activity.  .  .  .  The  type  of  child  whom  I  have  under  con- 
sideration ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  viewed  as  being  in  as  critical 
a  condition  as  the  child  ^vho  is  on  the  verge  of  death  from  typhoid 
fever.  .  .  His  condition  is  more  alarming  than  if  he  stood  momen- 
tarily expecting  a  summons  to  another  world.  .  .  .  There  are  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  who  have  before  them  a  life  which  is 
little  better  than  a  living  mental  death,  who  might,  if  taken  in  time, 
be  rescued  from  this  condition  and  developed  through  a  course  of 
training  to  the  normal  mental  stature  of  men."  For  details  of  one 
specific  case  of  such  treatment  and  its  results  we  refer  our  readers 
to  The  Psychological  Clinic  for  November  last. 

We  have  referred  to  this  important  subject  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  to  earnest  teachers  of  all  grades  a  duty  and  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  theirs  to  aid  parents  in  discovering  and  taking  meas- 
ures to  remedy  mental  defects  in  their  children.  The  beginnings  of 
such  abnormal  tendencies  are  as  important  as  in  the  case  of  bodily 
ailments.  The  sooner  they  are  discovered  and  intelligently  dealt 
with  the  better.  Every  teacher  ought  to  be  something  of  a  psycholo- 
gist, and  without  being  unduly  solicitous  every  teacher  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  mental  needs  of  his  or  her  pupils.  Who  can  more 
sympathetically  and  tactfully  point  out  to  the  parents  any  lack  of 
balance,  any  abnormal  tendency,  with  suggestions  for  its  correction, 
than  a  wise,  devoted,  conscientious  teacher.  It  is  such  services  as 
these  that  will  make  for  the  establishment  of  the  profession  on  a  basis 
of  public  appreciation  and  adequate  remuneration.  For  the  results 
of  such  services  are  fundamental  to  individual  and  civic  well-beinof. 
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WE  wish  lo  warn  our  readers  against  the  multitudinous  "  fake  " 
book  schemes  which  are  pressed  so  persistently  upon  the 
attention  of  possible  buyers  by  solicitors,  advertisements  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  in  many  other  ways.  We  have  no  inhe- 
rfent  objection  to  the  legitimate  book  agent  who  represents  a  reliable 
publishing  house  and  uses  legitimate  methods  of  bringing  books  of 
real  value  to  the  notice  of  those  who  need  them.  But  wlien  an 
appeal  is  made  to  such  motives  as  vanity,  or  when  one  is  offered 
''  something  for  nothing,"  or  is  told  that  his  subscription  is  wanted 
solely  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  others,  or  when  "  slightly 
shopworn"  copies  are  offered  at  only  half  the  regular  price, 
"  damage  so  slight  that  only  an  expert  could  detect  it,"  then  one  may 
be  sure  that  a  fraud  is  being  perpetrated  upon  the  all  too  easily 
befooled  public.  One  or  two  examples  may  be  briefly  recited.  A 
well-dressed  stranger  called  upon  us,  asking  for  us  by  name  as  would 
an  old  acquaintance.  He  had  no  canvassing  outfit  in  sight,  but  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  special  representative  of  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington sent  to  call  upon  a  few  "  representative  men"  in  our  city  with 
reference  to  a  valuable  publication  of  great  merit  that  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  select  few  upon  whom  he  was  calling,  because  of 
their  eminence,  education  and  influence.  At  this  point  he  produced 
from  the  depths  of  his  "Prince  Albert"  a  prospectus  of  the  volumes, 
and  began  the  glib  recital  of  a  regularly  committed  canvassing  story. 
Being  very  busy  and  suspecting  the  volumes  to  be  an  old  acquaintance, 
we  interrupted  the  narrative  to  ask  for  the  title  and  price.  We  were 
told  that  considering  our  standing  and  influence  we  would  be  favored 
with  the  modest  price  of  $37  for  the  set,  which  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  paper  and  binding.  We  asked  our  glib  friend  kindly  to  step 
across  the  room  and  examine  a  set  of  the  same  volumes  which  we 
had  already  purchased  at  a  bookstore  for  $10,  and  which  we  would 
be  happy  to  sell  him  at  $12.  The  interview,  needless  to  say,  was 
rudely  cut  short  at  this  point. 

Another  case  took  the  form  of  a  circular  promising  "  to  present 
to  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  in  your  state  representing  the 
learned  professions,  and  a  number  of  leading  bnsiness  men,  a  compli- 
mentary ten  volume  set  of  books,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
enduring  works  ever  compiled."  We  read  the  circular  through 
carefully  twice  for  the  "catch,"  but  could  not  detect  it.  "This 
complete  set  of  books  to  you  Freel^^  was  the  way  it  was  put,  with- 
out reserve  or  qualification.  We  w^ere  to  sign  and  return  a  card 
reading  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  interested  in  securing  one  of  the  complimentary 

sets  of  to  be  presented  to  professional  and  business  men  in 

this  state  in  accordance  with  your  letter  of  May  S,  1908.  I  do  not 
already  possess  a  set  of  the  work.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that 
this  inquiry  does  not  commit  me  to  any  expense  nor  obligation 
whatever." 
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To  find  the  catch  we  signed  and  mailed  this  card.  In  reply  we 
received  word  that  the  set  of  books  would  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
the  full  price  of  an  expensive  periodical  published  by  the  firm  in 
question.  The  second  letter  naively  remarked  that  of  course  we 
would  not  expect  them  to  give  away  valuable  books  without  any 
return  whatever.  But  they  would  do  exactly  as  agreed,  give  the 
set  away  free  to  those  subscribing  for  the  periodical. 

In  still  another  case  we  read  an  advertisement  of  a  few,  "  not 
more  than  twentv-five,"  slightly  damaged  sets  to  be  sold  at  a  mere 
notliing — the  price  named  falling  far  short  of  totaling,  if  all  were 
promptly  sold,  the  price  of  a  single  insertion  of  the  advertisement  in 
the  periodical  where  we  read  it,  and  with  whose  advertising  rates 
we  chanced  to  be  familiar.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  advertisers  were 
not  in  business  for  fun  or  for  their  health,  but  were  asking  a  good 
price  and  expecting  hundreds  of  sales  to  as  many  deluded  victims. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  promote  such  schemes 
as  business  ventures  do  so  to  make  money,  and  the  purchasers  pay, 
usually,  the  extra  cost  of  promotion  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
books. 

IT  is  a  surprising  commentary  on  human  carelessness  that  over 
forty  thousand  (40,000)  pieces  of  mail  matter  are  received  in  the 
Division  of  Dead  Letters  at  Washington  every  day.  A  large  portion 
of  these  are  improperly  addressed  and  bear  no  return  address.  This 
fact  makes  appropriate  and  positively  necessary  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  education,  and  the  Post  Ofhce  Department  has  sent  out  an  appeal 
to  teachers  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  instructing  the 
public  how  to  properly  write  and  address  letters.  Order  No.  1742 
reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Postmasters  are  hereby  directed  to  confer  with  their  local  school 
authorities  with  the  view  of  adopting  the  most  effective  method  of 
instructing  school  children  as  to  the  organization  and  operations  of 
the  postal  service.  These  instructions  should  cover  such  features 
of  the  service  as  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  the  classification  of  mail 
matter,  the  registry  and  money  order  systems,  and  particularly  the 
proper  addressing  of  letters  and  the  importance  of  placing  return 
cards  on  envelopes.  Postmasters  should  arrange,  if  possible,  to 
deliver  personal  talks  to  the  pupils  on  these  subjects,  and  should  give 
teachers  access  to  the  Postal  Guide  and  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations and  render  them  every  assistance  in  securing  necessary 
information." 

A  model  form  (printed)  of  address  for  letters,  with  brief  instruc- 
tions, and  a  neat  pamphlet  of  General  Postal  Information  will  be 
furnished  to  school  teachers  by  their  local  postmasters  on  application. 
These  documents  will  prove  very  suggestive  and  helpful,  and  any 
teacher  can  find  time  to  give  an  occasional  brief  talk  upon  the  matter 
to  the  pupils.  Such  talks  will  be  sure  to  interest  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  will  result  in  a  practical  benefit  that  they  will  be  grateful  for  all 
their  lives. 
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CONGRESS    ECHOES 

The  approach  of  September,  with  its  return  of  school  days  and  in- 
terests, has  been  heralded,  as  it  were,  by  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  which  was  held  this  year  at  Winnipeg,  the  last  week  in 
August. 

The  educational  section  of  the  Association,  which  was  organized  in 
1905,  and  opened  its  sessions  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sadler,  has 
become  the  most  fruitful  center  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  inter- 
esting to  teachers.  The  meeting  of  last  year,  held  in  Dublin,  was 
opened  by  an  address  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Miall,  of  the  University  of  Leeds, 
England.  His  subject  was  "  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  he  brought 
together  in  the  most  felicitous  manner  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world 
on  this  all  important  theme.  It  is  not  possible  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  suggestion  and  the  fine  discrimination  which  character- 
ized this  address  by  mere  extracts.  They  may,  however,  whet  the 
appetite  for  the  entire  presentation,  as  reported  in  the  Educational 
Times  of  October  last,  and  later  published  in  full  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings. 

In  regard  to  Spencer's  opinion  on  "What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth,"  Professor  Miall,  after  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  argument, 
said:  "These  considerations  move  me  to  reject  Spencer's  verdict. 
There  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  scale  of  usefulness  by  which  everybody's 
choice  can  be  at  once  determined.  Before  deciding  what  the  school- 
boy is  to  study,  we  must  inquire  what  are  his  aptitudes,  inclinations 
and  opportunities.  And  the  importance  of  science,  which  I  do  not 
think  Spencer  has  exaggerated,  will  be  fully  recognized  when  every 
nation  and  city,  every  profession  and  trade,  every  person  and  interest, 
can  be  guided  as  often  as  need  arises,  not  by  their  own  scientific 
judgment,  but  by  the  judgment  of  scientific  experts." 

Of  literature,  Professor  Miall  said  :  "  The  benefits  which  we  receive 
from  literature  are  comparable  with  those  which  we  receive  from  good 
society."  .  .  .  "  I  have  little  fear  that  the  scientific  age  which  is  now 
upon  us  will  be  permanently  hurtful  to  literature.  No  new  Lucretius, 
it  may  be,  will  write  on  the  Universe,  no  new  Milton  on  the  Creation 
and  the  Fall.  But  contemplative  and  lyrical  poetry  will  survive  all 
changes  in  our  philosophy.  The  higher  criticism,  which  is  the  study 
of  life  as  well  as  letters,  will  survive,  too.  One  literary  art,  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  may  be  weakened  and  lost  when  the  scientific  spirit  becomes 
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predominant, — that  sort  of  rhetoric,  I  mean,  which  may  be  fitly  de- 
scribed as  insincere  eloquence.  Rhetoric  seeks,  above  all,  to  persuade  ; 
and,  in  a  completely  scientific  age,  men  will  only  allow  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  by  force  of  reason.  Even  in  our  imperfectly  scientific 
ao-e  those  men  gain  most  by  speech  who  have  something  important  to 
say,  who  say  no  more  than  they  know,  and  who  use  all  possible 
plainness. 

"  It  will  be  enough  for  my  present  purpose  if  we  can  agree  that  lit- 
erature has  an  aim  and  purpose  of  its  own,  and  must  not  be  treated 
simply  as  a  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Literature  and  science,  for 
instance,  are  incommensurable." 

The  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  on  Art  Instruction, 
held  in  London  last  year,  have  just  been  published,  and  form  a 
veritable  compendium  of  current  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  relation  between  fine  art  and  industrial  art  necessarily  arises  in 
the  consideration  of  popular  education.  Undoubtedly  all  art  springs 
from  the  same  psychological  impulse  or  element  in  man's  nature;  but 
it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  method  of  training  artists  is 
applicable  to  the  rank  and  file  of  school  children.  The  distinction  was 
incidentally  brought  out  in  several  addresses  before  the  Congress.  In- 
dustrial art  is  not  the  expression  of  a  subjective  ideal,  but  rather  the 
application  of  certain  elements  of  beauty  to  useful  things.  The  differ- 
ence was  indicated  quite  clearly  by  Dr.  P.  Jesson,  director  of  the 
Konigliche  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  of  Berlin.  "  Thirty  years  ago," 
he  said,  "the  art  work  of  Germany  was  tinged  with  the  Renaissance 
and  old  German  sentiment."  Since  then  a  generation  has  passed,  and 
the  claims  of  art  are  more  firmly  grasped.  It  is  lecognized  that 
"  Ornament  Is  not  the  melody,  but  its  accompaniment.  Craftsmanlike 
and  artistic  feeling  are  the  foundation  of  all  manual  work,  hence  good 
material,  sound  work  and  fine  form  are  the  essentials  to  be  sought  for." 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  emphasized  the  importance 
of  training  the  sense  of  color.  They  recommended,  also,  that  colleges 
should  accept  drawing  as  an  optional  subject  for  their  entrance  exam- 
inations, and  should  recognize  art  work  as  counting  towards  the 
attainment  of  college  degrees. 

The  International  Congress  on  the  teaching  of  living  languages,  held 
in  Paris  last  April,  brought  together  a  very  large  representation  of 
professors  from  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  ;  naturally  America 
sent  but  few  delegates.  From  the  fragmentary  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings thus  far  published,  it  appears  that  the  various  topics  of  the 
program  were  discussed  chiefly  from  the  French  standpoint.  This 
fact  really  gives  greater  weight  to  certain  conclusions,  which  excited 
almost  unanimous  assent. 
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The  importance  of  developing  a  modern  secondary  course,  whose 
educative  value  should  equal  that  of  the  traditional  classical  course, 
was  recognized,  and  it  was  admitted  that  modern  languages  ought  to 
form  its  very  core.  But  in  order  that  they  should  enjoy  this  distinc- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  that  the  instruction  should  be  thorough, 
profound  even,  and  carefully  oi-ganized.  The  program  should  include, 
in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  grammar  and  literature  of  the  respective 
languages,  that  of  the  manners,  spirit  and  national  history  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  indispensable  complement  of  the  school 
course  would  be  "  the  grand  tour,"  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer  and  Milton,  Young  and  Montaigne.  The  ease  with  which 
this  essential  is  secured  by  European  students  places  the  average 
American  student  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  Hence  high 
excellence  in  modern  languages  is  for  us  the  privilege  of  a  select  few\ 

PRIVILEGES    ACCORDED    GERMAN    STUDENTS 

The  efficiency  of  German  secondary  schools  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  State  upon  these  institutions.  This 
influence  is  exerted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  graduates*  Among 
these  privileges  is  the  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  serve  for  one 
year  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  paying  his  own  expenses,  instead  of 
passing  two  years  as  a  paid  conscript.  It  is  stated  that  this  certificate 
has  a  definite  value  in  the  business  world,  its  possession  being  made  a 
condition  of  employment  by  many  leading  firms.  It  is  only  granted 
to  boys  who  have  completed  at  least  a  six  years'  course  of  secondary 
education  in  an  approved  school.  Other  advantages  awaiting  the 
fortunate  youth  who  has  gone  through  the  severe  course  of  secondary 
study  are  admission  to  the  universities  and  to  preparation  for  important 
posts  in  the  civil  service. 

AN    ANCIENT    FOUNDATION 

With  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  St.  Paul's  school,  London, 
a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lupton's  life  of  the  founder,  John  Colet,  D.D., 
has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  At  Oxford, 
where  Colet  lectured  "gratuitously"  upon.  St.  Paul,  he  met  Erasmus, 
who  describes  him  as  one  who  seemed  "  inspired."  The  appointment 
of  William  Lily  to  the  office  of  High  Master  gave  to  St.  Paul's  "  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  school  in  which  Greek  was  publicly  taught 
in  England  after  the  revival  of  letters." 

A.  T.  S 


Book  Notices 

The  Superintendent  and  Superintendence.  Issued  and  prepared  by 
C.  P.  Gary,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  abeve 
is  the  title  of  a  breezy  but  inspiring  and  suggestive  survey  of  the  work  and 
responsibilities  of  the  superintendent  of   schools.     Pamphlet  form.     57  pages. 

Readings  in  the  History  of  Education.  By  Arthur  O.  Norton,  Assistant 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. This  book  which  treats  of  the  Mediaeval  universities  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  their  rise  and  course  of  study  is  the  "first  installment  of  a  series" 
intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  mainly  from  sources  the  history  of  modern 
education  in  a  way  to  make  it  more  than  a  chronology  of  dry  facts.  Both  from 
a  mechanical  and  a  literary  point  of  view  the  book  is  well  made.  The  book  is 
adapted  to  advanced  normal  or  university  classes,  and  for  pedagogical  libraries. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  often  consulted  in  way  of  reference  in  such 
libraries,  a  fuller  table  of  contents,  or  an  index,  would  doubtless  add  something 
of  value  to  the  book.  It  is  hoped  that  the  series  may  continue  to  appear  in  as 
satisfactory  a  form.  165  pp.  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Cloth,  85 
cents,  paper,  70  cents. 

Beginnings  in  Industrial  Education  and  Other  Education  Discussions. 

By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University.  A  book  on  contemporary  educa- 
tional problems.  Several  of  the  chapters  deal  with  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial education  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  on  the  "  Continuation 
Schools  of  Munich  ;  "  other  important  chapters  are  "  Training  of  High  School 
Teachers,"  "School  Instruction  in  Religion"  and  the  "Bavarian  Country 
School  Master."  The  book  is  popular  in  style  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
laymen  as  well  as  educators.  210  pp.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price, 
$1.00  net. 

Standards  in  Education.  By  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute.  This  text  has  in  view  the  industrial  needs  and  possibili- 
ties of  training  along  these  lines.  This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  for 
its  clear,  simple  statement  of  the  great  issues  of  education  under  present  day 
conditions.    265  pages.    Cloth,  lamo.   American  Book  Company.    Price,  $i.co. 

Fairy  Tales.  Volume  II.  By  Marion  Florence  Lansing,  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Charles  Copeland.  This  little  book  gives  us  fifteen  more  charming 
fairy  tales,  all  as  bright,  brave  and  charming  as  were  the  fifteen  stories  of  Vol- 
ume I.  Teachers  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  will  be  delighted  with 
this  excellent  collection  of  tales  which  are  sure  to  help  them  in  cultivating  the 
imagination  of  even  the  most  practical  little  minds.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  40 
cents. 

A  History  of  Education  Before  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  the 
Ohio  State  University.  This  volume  is  intended  for  a  text-book  and  reference 
work  on  education  before  the  time  of  the  monastic  schools.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  education  is  a  "conscious  evolution."    Consequently  one  period  is 
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as  truly  important  as  another  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  He  seeks  to 
"  bind  together  all  nations  and  periods  in  a  connected  account  of  world  pro- 
gress." The  chapter  on  the  educational  significance  of  early  Christianity  is 
particularly  rich  and  suggestive.  Many  books  have  been  written  about 
mediiEval  and  modern  education.  This  volume  was  needed  to  show  the  begin- 
nings of  the  process  in  earlier  times,  and  so  to  enable  the  student  to  picture  the 
Avhole  movement  as  a  unit.  It  will  enrich  any  pedagogical  library,  and  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  the  class  room.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $i.io  net. 

A  History  of  Qerman  Literature.  By  Calvin  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  in  Columbia  University.  The  pub- 
lishers of  this  book  are  furnishing  for  the  schools  and  the  reading  public  a. 
valuable  series  of  single  volumes  on  the  Literatures  of  the  World,  edited  by 
Edmund  Gosse.  The  series  includes  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  Russian,  Japanese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Ancient  Greek,  French,  Modern  English,  American,  Arabic 
and  Hungarian  literatures.  The  volume  in  hand  covers  more  than  a  thousand 
years  of  literary  history  in  421  pages.  In  this  difficult  task  of  condensation  the 
author  has  shown  wisdom  and  good  taste  in  his  inclusions  and  exclusions. 
The  book  is  not  a  collection  of  excerpts,  but  a  real  literary  history.  The  story 
begins  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  touches  upon  the  leading  literary 
periods,  events  and  authors  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
a  closing  chapter  on  "  Some  Recent  Developments."  The  books  of  the  entire 
series  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  literary  achievements  of  the  race,  and  will 
serve  an  admirable  purpose  in  the  schools.    D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Romance  of  American  Expansion.  By  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  study  of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States.  The 
keynote  to  the  author's  thought  is  found  in  the  striking  fact  that  each  move- 
ment in  our  country's  expansion  has  been  inspired  and  guided  by  some  master 
mind.  Hence  a  record  of  these  movements  easily  becomes  biographical,  and, 
therefore,  doubly  interesting.  Mr.  Bruce  finds  the  expansion  movement  crys- 
talized  in  the  life  and  times  of  Daniel  Boone,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Sam  Houston,  Thomas  J^.  Benton,  John  C.  Fremont,  William  H.  Seward 
and  William  McKinley.  The  general  reader  will  find  himself  interested  at 
once,  and  one  excellent  use  of  the  book  will  be  to  create  an  interest  in  historical 
study;  for  one  cannot  read  a  dozen  pages  without  feeling  the  charm  of  the 
author's  ^tyle,  and  the  fascination  of  the  stirring  events  which  he  describes. 
Nothing  could  be  better  as  supplementary  reading  for  the  history  class  than 
this.  A  critical  bibliography  of  the  best  literature  relating  to  each  expansive 
movement  in  our  country's  history  completes  this  exceptionally  interesting 
volume.     Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

Qreel<  Arcliitecture.  By  Allan  Marquand,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of 
Art  and  Archaeology  in  Princeton  University.  This  book  belongs  to  a  remark- 
able series  of  handbooks  of  Arch;eology  and  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Macmillans.  It  is  richly  and  profusely  illustrated.  It  places  within  the  reach 
of  English  readers  much  of  the  valuable  material,  both  text  and  illustrations, 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years  in  the  publications  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  Olympia,  Pergamon,  Priene  and  Magnesia;  and  of  the  French 
Government,  on  Delphi.     Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  lack  or 
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original  work  by  the  author.  On  the  contrary  the  book  is  a  monument  of 
scholarly  research  and  specialized  culture.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
topical,  in  chapters  on  Materials  and  Construction ;  Architectural  forms;  pro- 
portion; decoration;  composition  and  style;  monuments.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  Greek  as  a  study  in  the  curriculum  there  will  always  be  a  use  for 
such  a  book  as  this.  Of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  art  and  architecture 
the  general  reader  also  will  find  its  pages  fascinating.  It  embodies  and  pre- 
serves for  the  future  the  principles  of  a  great  art  as  developed  by  the  world's 
most  artistic  race;  and  all  cultured  people  are  sure  to  find  in  these  pages 
something  that  will  thrill  and  inspire  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  soul  within 
them.  As  a  handbook  and  text-book  for  school  and  college  use  the  volume  is 
of  the  highest  value.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $2.25. 

Modern  Educators  and  Their  Ideals.  By  Tadasu  Misawa,  Ph.D.  This 
volume  of  293  pages  should  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  placing  before  the 
pe.ople,  the  parents  and  others  who  are  interested  in  educational  affairs,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  professional  educators,  an  untechnical  and  interesting  account 
of  the  views  of  the  great  philosophers  and  reformers  who  have  given  us  our 
educational  ideals  and  methods.  For  example,  if  one  would  know  about  the 
origin  of  the  kindergarten  he  has  only  to  read  the  sympathetic  chapter  in  this 
book  (Chapter  VIII)  on  Friederich  Froebel.  Other  chapters  are  on  Comenius, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Basedow  and  Kant,  Pestalozzi,  Fichter,  Herbart,  Spencer, 
Hegel  and  our  own  William  T.  Harris  and  Granville  Stanley  Hall.  The  book 
is  convenient  for  reference  as  it  brings  so  much  important  history  into  one 
volume.     D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Nature  Study  Made  Easy.  By  Edward  B.  Shallow,  A.M.,  and  Winifred 
T.  Cullen.  Nature  Study  by  Grades.  Teachers'  book  for  primary  grades. 
By  Horace  H.  Cummins,  B.S. 

These  two  attractive  volumes  help  the  child  to  understand  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary truths  of  nature.  The  plan  is  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  and  study 
of  common  materials  and  to  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  life  in  its  various 
unfoldings  in  the  natural  world.  The  first  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  is 
intended  for  youngest  readers.  It  is  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  40  cents.  The  second  book  reaches  the  child  through  the  teacher.  It 
teljs  the  teacher  how  to  take  up  familiar  facts  and  experiences  and  to  interest 
the  children  in  the  principles  underlying  them.  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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portion  of  tHe  Catskill  works,  which  is  to  bring  daily  to  New  York  City  live  hundred  million 
gallons  of  w.ater.— Under  the  title  of  "The  Be.ast  and  the  Timgle,"  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for 
September,  appears  a  most  remarkable  life  story— that  of  Judge  Ben.  B.  I.indsey.  Judge  Lindsay 
is  known  world  wide  for  his  work  in  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court.— TAf  Delineator  gives,  in  its 
September  number,  a  i)aper  which  is  of  special  interest  to  those  interested  in  social  reforms.  Alma 
V.  Lafl'erty,  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Colorado  Legislature,  writes  of  the  triumphs  and  fail- 
ures of  a"  Woman  Legislator."— In  the  Septembev  LipJ>uico/t's  Magazine  is  an  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  George  Lincoln  Walton,  called  "Character  Leakage."  All  who  have  read,  enjoyed  and 
been  benefited  by  Dr.  Walton's  recent  book,  "  Don't  Worry,"  will  hasten  to  read  "Character 
Leakage." 
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Social  ILducation 

COLIN    A.    SCOTT,    PH.D.,    BOSTON    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

IHE  claim  of  social  education  is  that  the  transition 

Ty  between  work  and  play  is  a  continuous  transition, 
I  and  if  we  are  to  show  children  and  humanity  not 
only  how  to  work  but  how  to  live,  we  must  extend 
the  values  of  free  creative  and  social  effort  into  all 
our  work.  Therefore,  the  transition  should  be 
present  in  every  grade  and  at  every  age.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  work,  at 
least  in  this  pre-millennial  age.  It  does  not  mean  that  some 
things  shall  not  be  done  under  compulsion,  and  by  dictation  of 
others,  whether  we  care  to  do  these  things  or  not,  but  it  does 
mean  that  this  is  not  the  most  valuable  or  most  highly  social 
result  of  education.  It  means  that  much  of  what  we  have 
called  work  and  done  because  we  had  to,  shall  become,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  free  and  creative,  and  be  done  because 
we  love  to  do  it. 

It  may  mean  also  a  change  of  work  so  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  we  now  do  and  ask  children  to  do  shall  not  be  done  at  all ; 
our  senseless  drill  on  arithmetic,  for  example,  our  constant 
demands  to  pay  impossible  attention,  as  well  as  our  unnecessary 
restraint  and  confinement.  It  will  be  seen  this  is  not  at  all 
a  revolutionary  program.  It  stands  for  the  eternal  values.  It 
aims  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  law  into  a  no  less  lawful  kingdom 
of  grace. 
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Of  what  use  is  it,  I  may  ask,  to  make  a  clock  that  will  not  go 
•or  will  go  only  if  the  inventor  is  there  to  turn  the  hands  or  pull 
the  weights?  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  build  up  what  we  call 
-education  in  a  boy,  if  the  education  stops  as  soon  as  the  boy 
leaves  the  teacher  or  the  school?  Take  the  single  example  of 
literature.  Can  any  one  think  who  reads  certain  of  our  crude 
newspapers,  notices  the  growing  list  of  trashy  magazines,  and 
sees  at  the  same  time  the  decay  of  the  bookstores,  can  any  one 
think  that  literature  is  being  taught  in  the  schools?  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  our  pupils  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  we  are 
told,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Tennyson.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
it  may  be  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare  ;  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  (the  college  grades),  Beowulf  and  Dante;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  grades,  the  grades  of  life,  when 
compulsion  is  removed,  they  read  magazines  loaded  down  with 
advertisements,  newspapers,  which  dare  not  print  the  reports  of 
the  fines  paid  by  the  exploiting  firms  which  use  their  pages, 
publications  so  inane  and  swollen  with  advertising  fat,  so  lack- 
ing in  real  muscle,  that  they  must  act  the  clown  on  Sunday, 
and  the  sensational  shocker  at  all  times  in  order  to  draw  so 
small  a  sum  as  a  single  penny  from  the  pocket  of  the  citizen. 
And  yet  we  say  that  literature  has  been  taught ! 

Nothing  is  taught  until  it  is  learned.  Nothing  is  learned 
until  it  is  loved  and  willed  as  an  essential  and  indispensable 
portion  of  a  life.  And  since  none  of  us  lives  to  himself  alone, 
the  life  that  contains  this  learning  must  give  to  others  or  die. 
The  other  kinds  of  learning  will  not  die,  they  do  not  need 
to  die,  because  they  never  were  alive.  Their  phrases  may 
be  learned  by  rote,  may  be  carved  in  marble  or  melted  into 
bronze,  may  be  required  by  examinations,  and  solidified  into 
courses  of  study,  and  yet  Ih.^  never  come  alive.  They  never 
pass  from  heart  to  heart,  they  are  never  really  taught.  Only 
what  reproduces  itself  continuously  by  passing  from  one  to 
another  is  alive. 

What  we  need  in  the  schools,  then,  is  a  reproductive  social 
•continuum  for  ideas.  This  was  too  large  a  thought  for  our 
ipedagogical  ancestors.  Therefore  they  sometimes  took  one 
half  of  it,  sometimes  another.     The    first   half  is  impression. 
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Here  is  the  vacant  mind  of  the  child,  a  tabula  rasa  without  a 
prepossession.  Write  upon  it  words  of  wisdom.  Line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept.  Here  is  the  potter's  clay,  mould  it. 
Here  is  the  virgin  marble,  chisel  it  into  form.  Here  is  the  pas- 
sive will,  compel  it  to  obey.  Impression.  Impression.  What 
a  paraphernalia  of  apparatus  is  required  for  this.  Seats  must 
be  provided  on  which  the  clay  is  to  be  properly  placed.  Iron 
ribbed,  adjustable  to  the  height  by  means  of  wrenches.  The 
child  is  not  allowed  to  adjust  himself  when  he  feels  discomfort, 
as  I  notice  you  may  do  just  now,  but  he  must  sit  rigidly,  and 
if  even  his  position  is  to  be  impressed  upon  him,  it  is  but  human 
that  the  clamp  in  which  he  is  held  should  be  made  to  his  meas- 
ure. In  fact  it  was  found  out  that  when  this  was  not  done  the 
clay  would  ooze  out  all  over  the  place.  Little  bones  would 
stick  out  when  they  had  no  business  to,  spines  would  curve, 
and  stay  curved  permanently,  dorsal  curvature,  lateral  cur- 
vatures, double  curvatures,  and  so  on.  Proper  clamps  had 
certainly  to  be  provided.  Corrective  exercises,  too,  were 
needed.  When  the  lungs  and  chest  were  believed  by  the 
teacher  to  be  too  long  constrained  and  collapsed,  they  must  be 
re-expanded  by  word  of  command. 

The  intellectual  part  is,  I  believe,  usually  made  of  marble 
instead  of  clay  (although  character  and  the  moral  nature  you 
may  still  mould) .  Drills  are  used  for  this,  as  would  be  expected 
when  dealing  with  hard  material.  The  mind  is  to  be  drilled  and 
holes  bored  in  it,  so  that  forever  after  when  you  put  something 
in  at  one  of  these  apertures,  it  goes  right  through  easily.  The 
memory  is  said  to  be  trained,  but  it  is  made  to  approximate 
that  of  a  Hottentot  or  an  idiot,  who  have  frequently  the  power 
of  almost  total  recall.  Habits  are  said  to  be  formed,  but  what 
habits?  Not  those  of  taking  initiative,  and  being  responsible 
and  resourceful,  but  simply  those  of  submitting  to  some  one 
else's  direction.  Since  real  habits  always  proceed  from  an  act 
of  will,  it  would  seem  (would  it  not?)  that  habits  that  are  the 
descendants  of  a  given  will  belong  to  that  will,  and  are  the 
habits  of  the  person  who  willed  them,  rather  than  of  the  person 
in  whose  bodies  they  have  become  automatic  and  materialized? 
The  old  horse  in  the  treadmill  seems  to  have  acquired  habits. 
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But  what  habits  are  they?  Who  started  them?  Who  created 
them  and  keeps  them  going?  Do  they  not  really  belong  to 
some  human  being  who  has  simply  materialized  these  acts  in 
another  animal  body  instead  of  in  his  own?  When  the  horse  is 
let  out  of  the  treadmill,  or  has  not  been  in  one  for  weeks  do  we 
find  him  looking  for  some  fence  corner  and  tramping  his  feet 
up  and  down  with  a  patient  look  in  his  eye?  Even  suppose  we 
do,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  education?  Is  this  what 
we  mean  by  the  training  of  habits?  To  impress  habits,  and 
to  limit  one's  self  to  this,  what  does  it  mean?  It  is  to  render 
individuals  automatically  subservient,  when  we  succeed,  and 
when  we  fail,  it  is  to  make  them  really  contemptuous  of  all 
authority.  An  individual  must  take  the  initiative  and  will  a 
thing  if  the  habifthat  results  is  to  be  the  best  he  is  capable  of. 
He  must  not  be  limited  to  submission  or  even  consent. 

The  educational  world  has  come  gradually  to  see  the  evils  of 
mere  impression,  of  merely  stamping  in,  theoretically  at  least. 
In  this  reform  the  kindergarten  has  done  valiant  service.  Not 
long  ago  the  values  of  expression  began  to  be  emphasized. 
Expression  is  impression,  it  was  said.  When  a  thing  is 
expressed  then  it  is  remembered.  Make  the  children  talk, 
make  them  write,  make  them  draw,  paint,  model  relief  maps. 
It  is  the  motor  side  that  really  makes  the  impression. 

There  is  truth  in  this  if  taken  seriously.  But  it  is  not  taken 
seriously  if  the  expression  is  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  impression,  and  these  impressions  determined  beforehand 
by  the  teacher.  Such  expression  is  not  real.  It  does  not 
express  the  child.  These  actions  required  by  superior  authority 
are  not  his  actions.     They  are  not  motor  for  him. 

Then  there  may  be  expression  for  its  own  sake.  Anything, 
as  long  as  there  is  action.  Let  everybody  talk,  nobody  need 
listen.  Or  let  any  one  say  what  he  likes,  or  do  what  he  likes 
without  consideration  for  others.  Let  the  child  act  as  the  bird 
sings  (at  least  the  caged  bird).  You  will  have  no  dictation 
here.  Supervisory  authority  and  its  control  have  been  removed. 
Why  is  this  not  freedom  ? 

As  you  all  see,  such  expression  is  but  the  caricature  of  free- 
dom, and  is  not  even  real  expression.     No  more  do  these  mere 
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reflex,  capricious  or  impulsive  actions  express  the  child  than 
do  the  actions  the  child  is  requested  to  go  through  by  others. 

But  why  should  we  go  back  to  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma? 
Is  there  not  a  higher  ground,  where  the  dilemma  vanishes 
altogether?  I  believe  there  is,  and  it  is  just  the  perception  of 
this  higher  ground  that  constitutes  the  point  of  view  of  Social 
Education. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  need  of  a  reproductive  con- 
tinuum for  ideas.  We  may  speak  of  this  now  in  the  language 
of  cause  and  effect.  To  what  extent  is  the  child  a  cause?  To 
what  extent  an  effect?  We  see  that  the  theory  of  impression 
regards  him  practically,  whatever  denials  we  may  hear,  treats 
him  practically  as  an  effect.  While  he  is  being  impressed  and 
moulded,  who  is  causing  what  is  happening?  We  know  it  is 
the  teacher.  And  although  the  hope  of  education  is,  that  when 
he  is  free  from  the  school  and  enters  the  world  he  will  then 
become  a  cause  himself,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  being 
trained  by  experience  in  this  direction. 

When  we  move  on  to  the  bare  idea  of  expression,  either  for 
the  sake  of  impression,  or  simply  expression  for  expression's 
sake,  how  much  of  a  cause  is  the  child  then?  Expression  for 
expression's  sake,  mere  free  play  of  mind  and  body  as  it  has 
been  unfortunately  interpreted  by  some  kindergartners  might, 
I  suppose,  be  carried  on,  to  a  large  extent,  by  each  child  in  a 
solitary  room,  or  a  deserted  island.  It  is  a  Barmecide  feast. 
The  food  seems  to  be  there  but  it  vanishes  when  it  is  touched. 
The  child  has  been  asked  to  be  free,  but  he  can  effect  little. 
He  does  not  find  himself  acting  as  a  cause  up  to  the  level  of 
what  he  feels  he  is  capable.  He  tends  to  degenerate  to  an 
automaton,  perhaps  even  narrower  than  when  he  is  aroused, 
excited,  calmed,  corrected,  and  has  all  his  interests  controlled 
and  managed  by  his  teacher. 

The  higher  ground  here  consists  not  in  cutting  off  anything, 
but  in  adding  an  essential  element.  There  must  be  no  timid 
retreat.  We  need  a  bold  advance.  If  a  child  is  to  be  a  cause 
worthy  of  his  best  imagination,  if  he  is  to  be  really  free,  he 
must  effect  something.  At  the  age  he  comes  to  school,  even  to 
the  kindergarten,  the  child  is  much  beyond  being  satisfied  with 
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causing  changes  in  mere  matter.  The  question  of  pulling  the 
doll  to  pieces,  or  breaking  the  clock  does  not  represent  his 
most  important  or  most  fascinating  ambitions.  He  has  already 
experimented  a  good  deal  with  human  beings.  And  it  is  just 
by  this  experimenting  that  he  has  become  something  of  a  human 
being  himself.  His  best  and  dearest  effects,  and  those  in  which 
he  feels  he  is  the  greatest  cause  (just  like  the  rest  of  us),  are 
those  which  he  has  created  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others. 

When  a  lake  has  an  outlet  it  remains  fresh  and  pure.  With- 
out one  it  becomes  salty,  and  finally  disappears.  In  the  chain 
of  our  great  lakes,  when  Huron  flows  into  Erie  it  does  not 
become  dry.  It  does  not  even  appreciably  lower  its  level. 
Superior  and  Michigan  are  able  to  flow  into  it  just  because  it 
has  fed  the  levels  below  it.  Dam  up  the  outlet  of  Huron,  and 
the  intake  will  not  last  for  long.  It  cannot.  Superior  and 
Michigan  will  find  some  other  avenue  for  their  overflow. 

Dam  up  the  child,  prevent  him  from  flowing  into  those  who 
are  next  to  him,  and  particularly  those,  who  for  the  moment  or 
at  a  certain  point  are  on  a  lower  level  than  he,  and  he  will  find 
outside  of  the  institution  prescribing  such  limitations,  whether 
kindergarten,  home  or  school,  some  other  outlet  for  his  casual 
energies. 

Help  him  on  the  other  hand  to  expend  himself  on  other  chil- 
dren whom  he  can  impress,  in  whom  he  can  cause  effects, 
whom  he  forces  to  admire  him,  to  have  confidence  in  him, 
whom  he  can  aid  and  stimulate,  and  you  have  not  taken  him 
out  of  contact  with  you  as  a  teacher.  He  suddenly  finds  his 
lack,  he  appeals  to  you  for  advice,  for  help  in  carrying  on  his 
own  business.  As  if  you  were  a  lake  or  river  on  a  higher  level 
you  can  flow  into  him  now  as  never  before.  Indeed,  you  will 
need,  perhaps,  to  seek  some  higher  sources  yourself. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  mere  hypothesis  of  social  edu- 
cation. As  far  as  its  operation  in  the  school  is  concerned  it 
consists  in  a  reciprocally  social  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
which  the  teacher  is  a  link.  It  means  that  the  teacher  is  not 
the  only  teacher,  but  that  each  child  may  be  in  his  own  way 
a  teacher  too.  It  means  that  the  teacher  should  do  nothing  that 
the  children  can  do  themselves,  that  she  should  direct  no  game 
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that  they  or  some  of  them  can  direct.  She  should  express  no 
idea  or  issue  no  command  that  they  can  just  as  well,  or  almost 
as  well,  express  or  command.  Her  role  is  to  find  new  things 
to  think  of,  new  things  to  do,  that  they  would  not  think  of  or 
readily  do,  not  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  merely  being  new 
or  strange,  but  in  order  that  the  children  may  take  hold  of 
some  of  these  ideas,  some  of  these  attitudes,  and  absorb  them, 
master  them,  create  little  approximate  variations  of  them  (since 
no  one  absolutely  imitates  anything),  act  them  out  upon  others, 
and  in  this  way  by  adding  something  of  themselves  make  them 
truly  their  own. 

And  the  operation  of  social  education  in  as  far  as  it  lies 
beyond  the  school  is  essentially  the  same.  It  should  consist  in 
a  give  and  take  between  the  school  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  parents  should  feel  that  the  effects  of  the  home 
and  the  best  ideas  of  the  home  are  carried  out  in  the  school. 
Even  various  and  different  homes  should  contribute  each  its 
quota.  And  the  school  should  cause  changes  in  the  home,  and 
these  changes  should  be  felt  to  be  happy  and  fortunate  changes. 
Nor  should  these  influences  stop  with  the  home.  The  whole 
life  of  our  American  civilization  should  be  permeated  by 
the  school,  and  the  politics  and  statecraft  of  this  civilization 
instead  of  hampering  and  starving  the  school  should  magnify 
it  and  see  in  it  the  hope  of  the  future  and  the  pride  of  the 
present  generation. 

(Zb  be  continued.^ 
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|VERY  clearly  defined  part  of  knowledge,"  says 
Brother  Azarias,*  "  has  elementary  ideas  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exist.  They  are  its  first  principles.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  subject  deals  with  them.  It  has 
the  first  word,  because  its  province  is  to  determine 
what  principles  are  primary  for  that  subject  and 
in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  taken.  It  lays  the 
foundation  before  building  the  superstructure.  It  has  also  the 
last  word  ;  for  it  must  see  that  no  material  enters  into  the  con- 
struction that  the  fundamental  principles  cannot  support. 
Thus  every  department  of  knowledge  has  its  philosophy." 

Language  does  indeed  have  its  philosophy,  and  a  very  lofty 
and  airy  one.  The  practical  user  of  words,  however,  need  no 
more  ponder  over  the  metaphysics  of  the  situation  than  did  the 
practical  climber  of  the  ladder  in  the  old  story,  when  his  friends 
insisted  on  first  settling  the  perplexing  question  as  to  whether 
the  rungs  held  the  side-pieces  together  or  held  them  apart. 
He  got  the  apples  while  they  disputed.  It  is  vastly  more 
important  that  a  teacher  know  the  philosophy  of  child  life,  for 
the  language  is  substantially  a  constant  in  the  educative  process, 
while  the  child  is  a  provokingly  elusive  variable.  Naturally, 
the  more  varied,  multiplex  and  contradictory  the  phenomena  in 
any  department,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  forsake  mere 
rules  of  practice  for  a  more  certain  means  of  control,  namely, 
first  principles  and  prime  motives. 

But  language,  at  least  as  studied  in  the  elementary  school,  is 
not  a  science  ;  it  has  no  principles.  By  a  principle  is  meant  a 
statement  which  sets  forth  nature's  way  of  doing  things,  the 
essential  way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  according  to  which  all 
action  takes  place.     But  language  is  unconditioned  by    any 

*  In  the  Philosophy  of  Literature. 
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requirement  of  nature.  If  we  may  regard  our  purposes  as  (i) 
totally  frustrated  (as  in  the  case  of  one  who  wishes  to  walk 
through  a  solid  ledge  of  rock),  (2)  conditioned  or  partially  frus- 
trated (as  in  the  case  of  one  who  wishes  to  fly  and  finally  succeeds 
in  a  measure),  and  (3)  wholly  achieved  (as  when  one  wishes 
to  count  ten  and  does  so),  we  must  place  language  in  the  latter 
class  of  practically  free-will  activities.  If  we  wished  to  inter- 
change the  names  of  horse  and  cow,  no  law  of  nature,  no 
principle,  would  prevent  us  from  having  our  own  way,  pro- 
vided we  could  agree  on  the  change.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  adopt 
simplified  spelling,  it  is  distinctly  the  business  of  the  human 
will  to  say  what  shall  be  done  about  it.  Language  for  us, 
then,  is  a  somewhat  complex  group  of  conventionalities.  By 
careful  study  of  those  speeches  and  writings  that  are  most 
effective  in  their  results,  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
"  classics,"  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  in  a  rough  way, 
how  geniuses  use  the  language,  and  how  to  imitate  them  more 
or  less  closely.  For  most  of  us,  this  is  the  whole  story.  The 
use  of  language  is  simply  an  imitative  art,  the  employment  of 
a  tool  as  we  see  others  using  it.  The  simple  rules  and  precepts 
formulated  for  our  guidance  should  spring  from  our  individual 
observation  and  practice,  and  not  be  committed  to  memory  in 
advance. 

It  is  true  that  language  does  touch,  in  the  sciences  of 
psychology,  physiology,  sociology,  etc.,  certain  natural  prin- 
ciples which  determine  its  structure,  and  here  it  becomes  a 
science.  The  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech  makes  certain 
sounds  easy,  while  rendering  others  difficult  or  impossible ; 
people  who  live  near  the  sea  have  a  tendency  to  emphasize 
certain  sounds  of  their  language,  etc.  But  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  teach  a  child,  systematically,  the  reasons  for  all 
that  he  finds  in  language,  until  we  are  ready  to  teach  him,  in 
detail,  the  sciences  mentioned.  What  he  gets  of  this  in  the 
elementary  school  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  horse 
sense,  keen  penetration  and  mother  wit  he  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess. 

Our  English,  then,  simply  gives  us  the  most  ready  tool  for 
accomplishing  what  we  all  wish  to  do,  namely,  communicate 
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with  each  other.  If  it  didn't,  it  would  go  out  of  style,  and 
ought  to.  No  new  language  will  put  it  out  of  style  until  the 
usurping  language  performs  this  function  better  than  English 
does.  The  use  of  language  is  at  first  a  mechanical  art,  but 
may  become  a  fine  art,  employing  that  most  pliable  and  sus- 
ceptible medium,  air.  Our  race  made  large  use,  at  first,  of 
resistive  material  in  its  artistic  activities — stone,  marble  and 
bronze.  Gold  proved  more  pliable,  and  paint  still  more  yield- 
ing. In  these  latter  days,  the  musician  claims  his  art  is  the 
highest  of  all,  because  its  medium,  air,  is  the  most  delicate, 
ethereal  and  spiritual  of  all — a  fact  which  correlates  well  with 
the  classification  of  language  as  a  free-will  activity. 

But  there  is  an  implication  here  of  such  fundamental  import 
that  it  cannot  be  passed  by.  Every  art  which  contrives  to 
make  permanent  record  of  its  achievements — and  they  all  do 
— is  a  perpetual  challenge  and  stimulus  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  its  creations  or  its  symbols.  For  art  may  be  con- 
sidered as  man's  impress  on  nature.  From  the  human  stand- 
point, it  is  the  rationalization  of  nature.  It  is  the  making  up  of 
crude  material  into  human  products  of  use  or  beauty,  products 
which  are  so  many  symbols  of  triumph  over  a  resistive  envir- 
onment, proofs  that  so-called  dead  matter  can  be  quickened 
and  spiritualized  by  the  human  will,  as  when  iron  is  shaped 
into  a  spade,  or  air  into  a  sonata.  Much  that  is  gained  would 
be  lost  again,  however,  were  it  not  for  the  permanent  challenge 
and  stimulus  of  artistic  symbols.  When  somebody  found  out 
how  to  make  a  steel  plow,  nobody  thereafter  cared  to  use  a 
crooked  stick  as  a  substitute  for  it.  If  barbarians  who  use 
crooked  sticks  were  to  overrun  our  territory  now,  the  very 
presence  and  sight  of  the  plow  would  challenge  and  stimulate 
them  to  use  it,  and  go  far  toward  making  them  plowmen. 
This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  case  when  a  child  is  brought  into 
contact  with  language  which  embodies  a  new  thought  or  feeling. 
Like  a  naturalist  who  proceeds  from  the  exuviae  of  the  dragon 
fly  to  the  living  insect,  the  pupil  is  led  beyond  the  words  of  his 
book,  which  are  in  themselves  mere  husks  and  remnants,  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  life  and  spirit  which  originally  inhabited 
them.     The  presence  of  a  new  symbol  or  combination  of  sym- 
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bols  means  a  thought  not  yet  his  own,  but  one  which  he  is 
straightway  incited  to  reproduce  if  it  be  possible,  with  his 
experience,  to  do  it.  Forest-wandering  children,  since  they 
do  not  thus  respond  to  symbols,  do  not  learn  to  talk,  although 
they  can  think  to  a  limited  degree. 

At  this  point,  we  approach  the  intimate  relationship  which 
exists  between  thought  and  language.  While  there  are  various 
ways  of  externalizing  thought,  so  to  speak,  aside  from  its 
expression  through  the  use  of  language,  yet  the  thought  and 
its  verbal  body  are,  like  the  human  soul  and  body,  practically 
inseparable  if  either  would  be  effective.  This  has  even  been 
made  an  attribute  of  divinity,  as  when  the  Hindu  says  that 
Brahm,  uttering  the  syllable  "  Buhr,"  created  the  universe  ;  or 
in  the  case  of  the  Evangelist,  who  states  that  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  etc.  As  with  pictures,  so  with  language,  the 
meaning  and  that  from  which  we  derive  the  meaning,  are 
practically  identified. 

But  symbols,  i.e.,  the  sounds  in  the  language  or  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  are  few,  and  easily  mastered,  whereas  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  many,  with  variety  enough  for  a  life  time. 
Symbols  present  little  difficulty  :  long  words,  therefore,  unless 
there  are  too  many  of  them  at  once,  present  no  especial  obstacle 
to  the  small  child.  Even  diacritical  marks  are  readily  assim- 
ilated and  used  in  the  lower  grades.  That  childish  ability 
along  this  line  is  not  readily  exhausted  is  evidenced  by  the 
amazing  feats  of  children  trained  by  the  Pollard  method  of 
reading.  Thought,  however,  moves  in  rapidly  ascending 
spirals,  which  quickly  dizzy  a  young  head.  Human  feeling 
is  deeper  even  than  language  itself.  Here  is  where  extreme 
care  is  needed  to  make  the  thought  challenge  gradually  pro- 
gressive. This  it  is  which  shows  us  that  language  and  litera- 
ture are  "  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever."  They  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing. 

This  response  to  the  impact  of  symbols  on  one's  consciousness 
needs  emphasis.  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  in  discussing  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  blind  children  as  compared  with  the  slower  and 
more  difficult  process  of  educating  the  deaf,  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  blind,  being  still  possessed  of  hearing,  can  be  induced 
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to  react  rapidly  and  repeatedly  on  invisible  symbols.  Very 
fortunately  for  us,  it  seems,  a  spoken  word  passes  forever  out 
of  existence  as  soon  as  it  has  done  its  duty  of  arousing  a  sensa- 
tion to  be  interpreted — an  effect  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  if  our  human  bodies  dematerialized  and  utterly  dis- 
appeared at  death.  The  printed  symbols,  on  the  contrary, 
remain  before  the  child  to  magnify  their  office,  and  convince 
him,  if  they  can,  that  they  are  individuals  of  rank  and  impor- 
tance, instead  of  mere  messengers.  "  The  chief  work  of  the 
pupil  in  mental  development,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  seems  to  be  re- 
sponding to  symbols  by  bringing  into  the  mind  those  ideas  for 
which  they  stand  and  seeing  their  relation."  *  There  is  a 
similar  thought  embodied  in  Dr.  Hiram  Corson's  declaration, 
that  *'  He  would  be  the  ideal  teacher  who  could  induce  a 
maximum  amount  of  education  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum 
amount  of  acquirement."  t 

Happily  for  us,  psychology  and  human  necessity  supplement 
each  other  here.  The  number  of  our  language  symbols  is  very 
small,  but  the  educative  material  they  furnish  is  boundless,  and 
they  educate  us  the  better  because  they  are  few,  compelling  us 
to  react  ad  infinitum  on  new  combinations  of  familiar  symbols, 
but  always  for  the  sake  of  a  supposedly  new  thought  content. 
We  can  appreciate  this  better  if  we  consider  the  Chinese 
language,  with  its  multiplicity  of  letters  ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
an  individual  cannot  catch  up  with  his  generation  in  time  to 
contribute  anything  original  before  he  dies.  This  not  only 
places  that  race  on  a  linguistic  treadmill,  unable,  without  great 
difficulty,  to  mount  higher,  but  it  proves  an  almost  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  securing  that  kind  of  varied  response  to  new 
combinations  of  a  few  familiar  symbols,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  rapid  development. 

Emphasis  has  already  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  the 
vanishing  nature  of  the  symbols  used,  as  of  the  spoken  word. 
This  is  the  more  significant  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
real  language  is  spoken  language.     Printed  or  written  words 

*  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  March,  1902:  "The  Transition  in  Mental  Training 
from  the  Spoken  to  the  Written  Symbol." 

tThe  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education,  page  32. 
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are  only  a  valley  of  dry  bones  until  somebody  breathes  and 
prophesies  upon  them,  giving  them  flesh,  blood  and  complexion. 
"  A  poem  is  not  truly  a  poem,"  says  Dr.  Corson,*  "  until  it  is 
voiced  by  an  accomplished  reader,  who  has  adequately  assimi- 
lated it;  in  whom  it  has,  to  some  extent,  been  born  again, 
according  to  his  individual  spiritual  constitution  and  experi- 
ences. The  potentialities,  so  to  speak,  of  the  printed  poem, 
must  be  vocally  realized."  Having  added  now  the  gamut  of 
tones  and  possible  variations  of  the  human  voice,  our  symbols 
are  more  nearly  adequate  for  perfect  expression  ;  for  whereas 
the  printed  page  may  symbolize  thought,  it  requires  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  human  voice  to  suggest  feeling  and  spiritual  life. 
To  make  the  range  of  symbolism  complete,  it  remains  to  add 
gesture,  representative  of  will  and  activity.-  For  with  men  as 
with  gods,  the  thought-ideal,  the  word  and  the  act  of  creating 
or  making,  form  a  unity.  These  considerations  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  making  the  bulk  of  the  language  work  oral. 
It  can  never  be  highly  cultural  unless  it  is  oral. 

Because  language  and  literature  thus  minister  so  effectually 
to  true  soul  culture  and  development,  they  have  been  asserted 
to  be  the  central  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Says  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schurman  :  "  The  pre-eminence  of  literature  as  educative  mate- 
rial is  due  to  the  fact  that,  coming  as  poetry  especially  does, 
from  the  intellectual  and  emotional  depths  of  creative  genius, 
it  awakens,  nourishes  and  calls  into  activity  the  corresponding 
potencies  of  those  who  are  touched  by  its  influence."  It  is 
foolish,  however,  to  argue  that  any  subject  is  central  in  the 
curriculum.  The  curriculum  has  no  central  subject,  except  the 
child.  Each  child  may  have  a  subject  which  is  central  for  him 
or  her.  The  principal  study  for  a  born  artist  is  drawing,  prob- 
ably. For  Mozart  it  was  doubtless  music.  In  any  case,  the 
principal  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  the  one  through  which  the 
individual  finds  his  true  self,  expresses  himself  and  determines 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  universe  and  himself,  or 
"finds  God,"  as  it  is  phrased.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
add  that  only  by  concentration  on  his  principal  subject,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  can   one  attain  his  highest  social   efficiency. 

*The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education,  page  30. 
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Those  who  demand  central  prominence  for  language  would  no 
doubt  express  themselves  more  clearly  if  they  averred  that 
human  thought,  feeling  and  activity  (all  of  which  language 
attempts  to  express)  are  of  most  interest  to  us,  and  figure  most 
in  our  development.  Hence,  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  So  far  as  the  mere  mechanics  of  language  are  con- 
cerned, one  might  as  well  study  the  telegraph  code,  or  short- 
hand. Mere  language  no  more  feeds  the  mind  than  pronouncing 
the  names  of  delicious  dishes  feeds  a  hungry  man.  The  small 
educative  value  of  mere  language  is  most  evident  in  spelling. 

Another  fallacy  which  has  led  some  to  make  language  unduly 
prominent  is  the  supposition  that  basal  units  of  interpretation, 
i.  e.,  the  apperceptive  basis,  can  be  built  up,  communicated,  by 
language  alone.  But  the  king  of  Siam  could  not  believe  that 
water  ever  got  hard  enough  to  support  his  elephants.  He  had 
never  seen  it  do  so.  Pupils  who  have  never  been  outside  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  cannot  conceive  of  a  hill  much  larger 
than  their  schoolhouse.  The  reason  why  some  say  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  typified  by  a  blind  man  in  a  dark  room, 
hunting  for  a  black  cat  that  isn't  there,  is  because  they  have  not 
yet  mastered  the  basic  concepts  of  metaphysics,  have  no  "  ex- 
perience," as  the  religionists  say.  Language  alone  is  truly 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Units  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  new  facts  come  not  so  much 
through  language  as  through  experience,  not  so  much  by  faith 
as  by  sight.  Neither  does  language  furnish  the  principle  of 
organization  for  the  other  branches  of  study,  nor  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child.  The  first  of  these  comes  from  psychology 
mainly,  the  second  from  ethics. 

There  is  in  this  connection,  however,  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
significance,  a  fact  which  has  been  duly  emphasized  by  Pro- 
fessor Dewey.  It  is  that  language,  since  it  touches  all  subjects 
and  furnishes  a  means  of  communication  amongst  all  people,  is 
pre-eminently  a  social  study.  One  may  lock  himself  in  with 
his  favorite  author,  but  there  is  still  a  group  of  two,  and  wher- 
ever two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  is  the  social 
consciousness  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded," says  Brother  Azarias,  "  that  the  fundamental  principle 
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of  all  literature  is  that  a  common  humanity  underlies  our  indi- 
vidual personalities."  This,  again,  means  that  the  language  of 
the  schoolroom  shall  be  mainly  oral.  Particularly  at  the  very 
beginning  should  the  timid  little  folks  be  wrought  into  one 
social  group  by  co-operative  oral  effort.  Let  the  Tower  of 
Babel  be  built,  if  necessary,  with  all  its  confusion  of  tongues, 
for  each  will  speak  with  greater  power  in  the  end.  The  lan- 
guage lesson  may  be  made  the  means  of  correlating,  in  a  social 
way,  all  other  study,  a  "  clearing-house,"  as  Dr.  Dewey  puts 
it.  He  says  :  "  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
having  something  to  say  and  having  to  say  something.  The 
child  who  has  a  variety  of  materials  and  facts  wants  to  talk 
about  them,  and  his  language  becomes  more  refined  and  full, 
because  it  is  controlled  and  informed  by  realities.  Reading 
and  writing,  as  well  as  the  oral  use  of  language,  may  be  taught 
on  this  basis.  It  can  be  done  in  a  related  way,  as  the  outgrowth 
of  the  child's  social  desire  to  recount  his  experiences,  and  get 
in  return  the  experiences  of  others,  directed  always  through 
contact  with  the  facts  and  forces  which  determine  the  truth 
communicated."  * 

Now,  if  we  can  accept  this,  and  I  think  we  can,  what  more 
unsocial  thing  can  be  thought  of  than  a  process  of  composition 
writing,  whereby  the  child,  in  lonely  silence,  collects  from  ref- 
erence books  the  necessary  information,  meanwhile  wrought 
up,  by  the  impending  necessity  of  writing  something,  to  such 
a  pitch  of  nervousness  that  his  knowledge  evaporates  about  as 
soon  as  the  ink  dries.  He  writes  alone.  The  teacher  corrects 
the  exercise  alone.  The  child,  frequently  hesitating  to  disclose 
his  errors,  seeks  solitude  once  more  to  count  the  blue  marks,  or 
perhaps,  having  now  lost  all  interest  in  the  thing  which  was 
repulsive  from  the  outset,  gets  his  revenge  by  throwing  the 
production  in  the  waste  basket  and  leaving  it  alone  forever. 
Here  are  two  errors  :  the  material  is  wrong  ;  the  method  is 
wrong. 

We  have  seen  that  language  ministers  to  all  subjects  ;  then 
all  subjects  should  minister  to  it  in  return.  It  furnishes  them  a 
multiplicity  of  forms  for  expression.     They  should  furnish  it 

*  The  School  and  Society,  Lecture  II. 
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with  content,  material  to  fill  those  forms.  In  other  words, 
composition  subjects  should  embrace  material  already  available 
in  history,  nature  study,  manual  training  and  other  subjects. 
The  method  throughout  should  be  predominantly  oral.  Even 
the  written  work  should  be  done,  much  of  it — most  of  it  in  the 
lower  grades — on  the  blackboard,  and  corrections  made  rapidly 
by  the  teacher  where  all  can  see  and  be  benefited  thereby. 
Sometimes  the  child  should  read  his  production  from  the  board, 
and  he  should  always  feel  that  he  may  be  asked  to  read  his 
paper  before  the  class.  In  this  way  the  nightly  bundle  of 
papers  may  be  eliminated.  An  audience  should  be  furnished 
in  his  own  grade  or  another,  before  which  the  child  can  make 
a  practical  application  of  all  he  has  mastered  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage. There  should  also  be  assignments  of  different  kinds 
of  work  in  the  same  class,  that  the  pupils  may  feel  they  have 
something  new  to  report  to  their  classmates. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  no  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  work 
to  the  pupil,  and  to  various  classes  of  children.  For  the  alien, 
as  well  as  for  the  native,  language  (including  literature) 
becomes  one  of  the  strongest  nationalizing  influences.  It  is  to 
both  a  constant  discipline  and  exercise,  not  only  in  the  cruder 
requirements  of  mere  citizenship,  but  also  in  the  finer  subtleties 
of  really  polite  society.  One  can  employ  a  substitute  to  solve 
mathematical  problems ;  his  English  must  fall  from  his  own 
tongue.  In  Germany  one's  speech  exerts  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  assigning  him  his  social  position.  We  want  no  educa- 
tional aristocracy,  but  we  can  well  afford  to  regard  as  a  plebeian 
him  who  slights  his  mother  or  his  mother  tongue.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should  insist  on  the  best  language  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  from  a  child,  no  matter  what  the  subject. 
It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  teacher  should  no 
more  permit  faulty  English  in  a  mathematics  class  than  she 
would  permit  faulty  mathematics  in  an  English  class.  Perhaps 
the  only  exception  to  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
wisest  not  to  attempt  to  correct  at  once,  except  incidentally,  all 
slips  in  speech  of  which  a  class  is  guilty,  but  to  concentrate  on 
a  few  at  a  time,  weeding  them  out  gradually.  Says  Prof. 
Chas.    A.    McMurray :    "Among   things    having   disciplinary 
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value,  this  is  chiefest ;  namely,  the  study  that  ever  and  inex- 
orably demands  mental  alertness  in  using  previous  knowledge, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  necessary  and  continuous  relations  of  daily 
life."* 

What  is  language  doing  for  the  child  throughout  all  this 
process?  His  literary  studies  are  interpreting  his  subconscious 
self,  and  providing  a  means  of  escape  to  an  ideal  realm.  His 
emotional  nature  is  being  stimulated  and  developed.  The 
moral  side  of  each  question, "though  touched  incidentally,  is 
still  effective.  All  this  stimulation  leads  to  expression,  for  the 
child  mind  is  essentially  active,  rather  than  a  tabiila  rasa,  pas- 
sively receiving  whatever  we  please  to  write  upon  it.  The 
kind  of  response  met  with  determines  the  future  attempts  at 
expression.  If  a  child,  in  its  first  efforts  to  talk,  met  with  no 
response,  it  would  give  up  its  babbling  as  useless.  So  his  first 
efforts  at  writing  should  be  made  much  of,  as  he  progresses 
from  cloudy  indefiniteness  to  the  formation  of  clear  ideas  and  a 
precise  use  of  his  growing  vocabulary.  We  should  not  expect 
prim,  precise,  dainty  little  products,  but  bold,  crude,  self- 
expressive  efforts. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  fundamentals  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  art  seem  to  be:  (i)  Repeated  contact  with  appro- 
priate models.  (2)  Imitation  of  such  models,  but  using  one's 
own  thoughts  for  filling.  (3)  Comparison,  criticism  and  re- 
peated effort.  (4)  As  the  pupil  approaches  the  adult  stage,  the 
acquisition  of  the  power  and  habit  of  self-criticism.  This  last 
shows  us  the  place  of  English  grammar,  the  object  of  which  i& 
to  make  self-criticism  possible,  and  infallible  when  applied. 
It  is  to  composition,  then,  as  Meiklejohn  well  says,  "what 
medicine  is  to  food."  Having  developed  the  terminology  of 
grammar  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  necessary  for  practical  use 
during  the  years  of  primary  and  grammar  school  education,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  systematize  the  subject  in  the  last  of  these 
years,  or  even  later,  rejecting  everything  which  is  not  of  imme- 
diate practical  value.  What  we  are  after  is  power  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  a  strong  but  delicately  adapted  tool,  namely, 
language. 

*  Special  Method  in  Language,  page  7. 
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RITHMETIC  forms  the  introduction  to  all  effective 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  is  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  world  of  affairs.  The  study  of  arith- 
metic affords  an  unparalleled  means  of  mental 
discipline.  No  subject  in  the  entire  educational 
curriculum  is  so  well  adapted  to  develop  the  power 
of  accurate  thinking  and  logical  reasoning  as 
arithmetic ;  it  is  the  one  subject  upon  which  the 
great  majority  of  students  in  our  schools  must  depend  for  their 
mental  development.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  so  im- 
portant a  subject  should  be  so  unscientifically  presented  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past  and  is  to-day  by  our  text-books,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  teachers  and  professors.  That  arithmetic  is 
inherently  scientific  and  admits  of  scientific  treatment,  and  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  so  treated,  no  one  disputes  that  has 
given  the  matter  any  thought.  While  the  science  has  been 
greatly  aided  in  growth  by  the  rarest  minds  of  the  past,  and 
comes  to  us  adorned  by  the  contributions  of  the  profoundest 
minds  of  nearly  every  age,  yet  in  the  past  few  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  have  endeavored  to  unfold  the  logical  relation  of  its 
parts  as  a  science  and  to  discover  and  trace  the  thread  of  unity 
that  binds  its  parts  into  a  complete  and  systematic  whole.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  too  much  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  un- 
related fragments.  Its  principles  have  not  been  considered 
capable  of  demonstration,  and  hence  have  been  committed  to 
memory  by  rote,  or  completely  ignored  ;  definitions  have  been 
incoherent  and  illogical ;  text-books  on  the  subject  have  been 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  older  works  in  new  covers. 
From  a  scientific  standpoint  arithmetic  to-day  is  scarcely  in 
advance  of  geometry  prior  to  the  days  of  Euclid. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARITHMETIC  AS  A  SCIENCE 

The  oldest  known  work  of  arithmetic  is  an  Egyptian  manu- 
script now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  work  was  copied 
sometime  between  2000  and  1700  B.  C.  by  one  Ahmes,  a  scribe 
Hyksos  dynasty,  from  a  manuscript  dating  back  to  2400  B.  C. 
It  is  entitled,  *'  Directions  for  Obtaining  the  Knowledge  of  All 
Dark  Things."  This  work  shows  no  knowledge  of  theoretical 
results.  The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  work  is  that  it 
begins  with  exercises  in  fractions  and  pays  little  attention  to 
integers.  However,  only  unit  fractions,  that  is  fractions  having 
unity  for  their  numerator,  are  treated.  The  Egyptians  made 
no  further  progress  after  the  time  of  Ahmes  in  arithmetic. 
The  Greeks  were  students  of  the  Egyptians  and  made  very 
few  substantial  additions  to  the  science  of  numbers,  although 
in  geometry  they  reached  almost  the  height  of  perfection. 
Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  used  the  Abacus  and 
finger  symbolism  for  carrying  out  the  simpler  calculations  of 
integers. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  was  revived  about  100  A.  D.  by  Nico- 
machus,  the  author  of  the  first  systematic  text-book  on  the 
subject.  The  work  was  written  in  Greek,  and  determined  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Europe  for  more  than  one  thousand 
years,  or  until  the  invasion  of  Western  Europe  by  the  Hindu 
or  Arabic  arithmetic.  Nicomachus'  work  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Boethius  about  500  A.  D.  The  subject  was  in  a  very 
crude  state  at  this  time,  nearly  all  calculations  being  made  by 
the  use  of  the  abacus,  and  multiplication  and  division  by  large 
numbers  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary  computer. 

Modern  arithmetic  owes  a  great  deal  to  Leonardo,  of  Pisa, 
also  called  Fibonica,  who  was  the  first  great  mathematician  to 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  notation.  In  1202  A.  D. 
he  wrote  his  great  work,  the  Liber  Abaci,  which  contained 
about  all  the  Arabs  knew  of  arithmetic  and  algebra.  It  begins 
thus  :  "  The  nine  figures  of  the  Hindus  are  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i. 
With  these  nine  figures  and  with  the  sign  o,  which  in  Arabic  is 
called  stfri  any  number  may  be  written."  The  best  Arabic  works 
were  translated  into  Latin  about  this  time.  These  works  in 
general    explained    addition,   subtraction,  multiplication,  divi- 
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sion,  "  casting  out  the  9's,"  the  rule  of  three,  false  position, 
fractions  and  square  and  cube  root. 

The  Hindus  had  a  distinct  name  for  each  succeeding  step  in 
the  scale.  The  first  improvement  on  this  method  was  made  by 
an  Italian  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  invention  of  the  word 
millione  to  signify  great  thousand,  or  1,000,000.  Pacioli  was 
the  first  to  use  the  word  in  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  words  billion,  trillion, 
quadrillion,  etc.  These  new  words  were  used  for  the  first  time 
in  a  manuscript,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  Nicolas  Chuquet,  a 
talented  French  physician  of  Lyons,  in  1484.  Two  centuries 
Tonstall  speaks  of  the  word  million  as  being  in  common  use  in 
England,  but  calls  it  barbarous. 

The  next  great  advance  in  arithmetic  was  the  invention  of 
decimal  fractions  by  Simon  Stevin,  of  Belgium  (1548-1620). 
Almost  co-incident  with  this  invention  came  the  invention  of 
logarithms  by  John  Napier,  of  Scotland  (1550-1617).  To 
these  two  inventions  and  the  Hindu  notation  is  due  the  miracu- 
lous powers  of  modern  calculations. 

The  first  important  work  by  an  English  author  was  written  by 
Cuthbert  Tonstall  in  1522.  This  work  was  published  in  Latin. 
It  was  followed  eighteen  years  later  by  the  Grounde  of  Arts, 
by  Robert  Recorde,  the  first  English  arithmetic  to  be  published 
in  the  English  language.  Recorde  used  the  symbols  +»  — 
and  z,  the  last  symbol  being  used  to  denote  equality.  It  is  to 
be  much  lamented  that  successors  of  Tonstall  and  Recorde  fell 
far  short  of  the  high  standard  set  by  these  worthy  gentlemen. 

Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  school  of 
arithmeticians — the  treatment  of  arithmetic,  purely,  from  the 
commercial  side.  To  this  school,  quoting  De  Morgan,  one  of 
the  profoundest  mathematicians  of  history,  "  we  owe  the 
destruction  of  demonstrative  arithmetic.  ...  As  soon  as  at- 
tention was  fairly  averted  to  arithmetic  for  commercial  purposes 
alone,  such  rational  applications  as  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  began  to  disappear, 
and  was  finally  extinct  in  the  work  of  Cocker  " — first  published 
in  1664.  Cocker's  arithmetical  works  were  exceedingly  popu- 
lar.    His  arithmetic  went  through  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
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twelve  editions.  So  great  has  been  his  influence  on  modern 
arithmetic  that  De  Morgan  says  in  regard  to  his  arithmetic  : 
"  There  is  no  need  of  describing  it;  for  so  closely  have  nine 
out  of  ten  subsequent  school  treatises  been  modeled  upon  it, 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  would  be  able  to  imme- 
diately turn  to  the  rule  in  Cocker,  and  guess  pretty  nearly  what 
he  would  find  there.  Every  method  since  that  time  has  been 
according  to  Cocker."  Among  other  early  authors  of  the 
Cocker  school  of  arithmeticians,  may  be  mentioned  James 
Hodder,  Daniel  Flenning,  Thomas  Dilworth  (1650-1800), 
whose  works  were  the  inheritance  of  the  American  colonies 
from  England  and  become  the  foundation  of  arithmetic  in 
America. 

SIMPLICITY    OF   ARITHMETIC    AS    A    SCIENCE 

"  The  beauty  of  arithmetic  as  a  science,  when  properly  un- 
derstood, is  its  unity  and  simplicity.  Beginning  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  essential  definitions  and  a  few  fundamental 
principles  of  quantity,  called  axioms,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  true  without  proof,  step  by  step,  it  develops  into  a  science 
that  for  perfectness  of  structure,  accurateness  of  thought  and 
purity  of  reasoning  is  the  model  of  excellence." 

"  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  mathematics  ;  algebra  presents  no 
difficulties  when  arithmetic  has  been  properly  mastered  ;  the 
axioms  of  arithmetic  become  the  axioms  of  geometry."* 

*  Bartlett's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
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(As  represented  by  The  Newcomes  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.) 

MARJORY    GANE,    SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 

BEITHER  Thackeray  nor  George  Eliot  was  con- 
cerned to  point  a  moral.  Their  habit  was  to 
adorn  a  tale,  but  in  such  wise  that  a  moral  might 
be  extracted  by  the  curious.  A  visible  purpose, 
indulging  all  the  good  people  and  confounding 
all  the  wicked,  would  have  been  disallowed  by 
the  artistic  sense  of  either  writer.  Both  measure 
out  success  and  failure  indiscriminately  to  good 
and  bad,  after  the  fashion  of  the  actual  world  ;  but  both  recog- 
nize principles  of  greater  moment  than  success  or  failure,  and 
these  principles  it  is  not  unfruitful  to  resolve. 

In  The  Newcomes  Thackeray  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the 
evils  wrought  by  English  "high  life."  He  had  no  patience 
with  "society "as  it  existed  in  his  day;  found  it  responsible 
for  moral  deflection  of  appalling  extent.  Of  any  one  connected 
however  remotely  with  what  he  calls  the  great  world,  he  cannot 
speak  in  unreservedly  good  terms.  The  only  persons  in  his 
book  who  have  his  unmixed  approval  are  minor  characters, 
who  move  on  a  safer  and  lower  plane,  as  Pendennis'  wife  Laura, 
James  Binnie,  J.  J.  Ridley  and  the  elderly  Mme.  de  Florae. 
Even  Colonel  Newcome  and  Clive  are  at  times  drawn  up  into 
the  vicious  circle  and  partially  tainted. 

His  greatest  objection  is  perhaps  to  the  arranged  marriage. 
There  is  not  a  happy  marriage  in  the  book  save  Pendennis' 
own.  That  of  Barnes  to  Clara,  of  Clive  to  "  Rosey,"  of  Ethel 
to  Lord  Kewand  then  to  Lord  Farintosh  (though  these  matches 
are  both  thwarted,  in  spite  of  the  grandmother,  before  their 
consummation),  of  the  Comte  de  Florae  to  his  Comtesse — all 
have  most  widely  devastating  effects,  and  wholly  because 
planned  by  others  from  motives  of  interest.  A  second  object 
of  attack  is  the  English  system  of  rank  and  precedence. 
Ethel's  nature  is  almost  embittered  by  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  it,  and  thereupon  Clive's  life  also  is  nearly  wrecked.     There 
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is  no  character  in  the  drama  who  altogether  escapes  the 
infection  of  title,  and  Thackeray  indulges  in  some  of  his 
keenest  satire  by  the  use  of  these  handles  to  his  names.  Those 
lives,  next,  whose  happiness  is  not  undone  by  wretched  mar- 
riages or  by  social  ambition,  the  author  proceeds  to  ruin  through 
the  agency  of  money.  The  invariable  excesses  and  subsequent 
penalties  of  all  the  young  men  who  had  fortunes — Barnes, 
Kew,  Farintosh,  Highgate ;  the  Colonel's  experience  with  the 
Bundlecund  Bank,  by  which  he  was  to  get  rich  quickly  ;  the 
cupidity  of  Rosa's  mother,  commonly  called  the  Campaigner, 
and  the  confusion  eventually  dealt  her;  and  lastly,  that  su- 
perbly characteristic  attitude  of  all  the  Newcome  bankers 
toward  whomever  had  or  was  likely  to  have  a  fat  account,  and 
conversely  toward  those  who  would  have  none — these  are  all 
the  expression  of  Thackeray's  revolt  against  the  worship  of 
wealth.  He  would  almost  make  happiness  an  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  poor,  and  not  even  theirs  inevitably — "  dinners  of 
herbs  with  contentment  and  without,"  as  the  prologue  has  it. 
The  accent  upon  vices  of  this  sort  serves  to  emphasize,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  real  enthusiasms,  the  simple  and  homely 
virtues,  such  as  kindness,  generosity,  simplicity,  loyalty,  sin- 
cerity, content.  Generosity  covers  for  him  a  multitude  of  sins. 
All  his  lovable  characters  are  first  of  all  open-handed.  When 
Ethel  Newcome  is  restored  to  the  reader's  favor  after  her  lapse 
under  the  rule  of  Lady  Kew,  it  is  because  she  gives  up  worldly 
advantages  in  favor  of  good  works.  Colonel  Newcome's  most 
attractive  virtue  is  his  never-ending  thoughtfulness  for  children, 
for  Clive,  for  Aunt  Honeyman,  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  rest.  He 
is  the  benefactor  of  half  the  people  in  the  book,  and  is  loved 
accordingly.  Similarly,  in  the  midst  of  a  picture  of  frivolous 
conventionality,  sincerity  of  motive  is  made  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  In  spite  of  the  glaring  faults  of  Lord  Kew,  we  like  him 
because  he  straightforwardly  obeys  his  notion  of  honor,  futile 
though  it  be;  and  we  never  altogether  detest  old  Lady  Kew, 
whatever  she  may  deserve,  because  she  makes  no  concealment 
of  her  ambitions,  and  lives  up  to  them  vigorously.  From  the 
first  introduction  of  the  passive  Rosa  and  her  mamma  the 
reader  suspects  that  couple,  because  there  is  an  implication 
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that  their  thoughts  do  not  match  their  exemplary  behavior. 
Though  we  are  invited  to  condemn  Ethel  for  heartless  courses, 
we  are  never  quite  permitted  to,  because  the  basic  sincerity  of 
her  disposition  is  always  left  undisputed. 

But  Thackeray's  greatest  word  is  content.  To  be  happy  he 
would  have  us  all  like  Pendennis  and  Laura,  watching  the 
strife  and  emulation  and  misery  and  self-seeking  of  the  world, 
but  confining  our  participation  to  helpfulness  toward  our  fellow- 
men  in  their  trouble,  on  the  positive  side,  and  on  the  negative 
a  peaceful  radiation  of  good  influence.  Content  is  the  founda- 
tion of  his  code.  The  dynamics  of  human  experience  had  no 
very  powerful  charm  to  him,  for  he  saw  movement  and  pro- 
gression only  in  low  forms,  as  worldly  struggle  and  social  rise, 
in  which  he  found  no  elements  of  happiness.  According  to  his 
vision  ascent  meant  loss  of  self-respect,  ambition  entailed  com- 
promise with  evil.     His  philosophy  is  chiefly  of  the  static  order. 

George  Eliot's  approach  to  the  problems  of  human  nature 
off*ers  an  interesting  comparison.  She  does  not  celebrate  the 
hoUowness  of  life,  but  its  fullness.  She  finds  our  mistakes  not 
so  much  of  commission  as  of  omission,  due  not  to  too  many 
ambitions  but  too  few.  According  to  her  view  the  cardinal 
sin  is  rather  the  failure  to  pursue  something  than  the  pursuit  of 
the  unattainable.  The  causes  of  trouble  in  the  Mill  on  the 
Floss  are  complacent  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness  and 
the  spirit  of  fault-finding.  No  one  can  gauge  the  full  influence 
on  Maggie's  early  development  of  the  depression  of  the  human 
life  about  her.  Both  Tom  and  his  sister  are  misunderstood. 
Neither  father  nor  mother,  and  certainly  neither  aunts  nor 
uncles,  appreciated  in  any  degree  either  temperament,  because 
not  one  could  see  beyond  the  limited  range  of  his  own  near- 
sightedness. Tom's  tutor,  Mr.  Stelling,  is  no  more  successful. 
Every  person  with  whom  these  very  strong  young  minds  come 
in  contact  is  circumscribed,  unimaginative  and  impervious  to 
suggestion.  Tom  grows  into  the  same  likeness.  Maggie's 
soul  first  spends  itself  in  passionate  and  useless  revolt,  and  later 
is  strengthened  by  the  effort  of  conquest  over  their  massive 
prejudices.  Her  child-life  is  made  pitiable  through  the  exac- 
tions of  those  who  know  but  the   Dodson   estimate  of  good. 
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Tom's  blind  hatred  of  the  Wakems  in  forbidding  her  attachment 
to  Philip  steals  her  only  genuine  chance  for  happiness.  And 
at  the  end,  the  misconstruction  of  her  sacrifice  of  Stephen  robs 
even  that  of  its  rightful  reward.  Small  views  and  too  rigid 
ideals  are  the  bane  and  undoing  of  her  life. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  Maggie's  happiness  that  the  reader 
looks  for,  though  his  heart  is  wrung  with  sympathy  for  her 
misfortunes.  Here  we  come  upon  George  Eliot's  conception 
of  the  real  problem.  Happiness  is  all  that  is  ever  asked  for 
good  old  Colonel  Newcome,  but  the  issue  of  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss  is  more — it  is  character.  Accordingly,  with  this  in  view, 
no  sufferings  are  too  severe  as  discipline  for  Maggie's  soul ;  and 
from  the  confused  hardships  of  her  heroine's  experience  emerges 
the  author's  voice  :  Why  are  people  not  more  long-suffering, 
more  tolerant,  more  gentle  in  judgment,  more  sympathetic  with 
error?  Why  must  souls  like  Maggie's  struggle  inevitably 
alone,  and  even  the  closest  friend  understand  but  darkly  and  in 
part?  What  are  in  truth  the  crises  of  a  life  bear  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  flippant  incident.  Man  too  seldom  troubles 
himself  to  discern  and  minister  to  the  torn  and  hungry  soul  of 
his  neighbor.  We  "  dare  to  judge  by  deeds."  We  fail  utterly 
to  weigh  motives.  The  heights  of  trust  and  self-sacrifice  be- 
longing to  great  souls  by  these  definitions  are  most  nearly 
reached  by  Philip,  who  achieves  only  at  the  end  of  long  and 
fearful  struggle,  in  which  chastening  and  pain  and  devoted 
passion  agonize  at  length  into  reasoned  endurance.  The  lone- 
liness of  the  harassed  spirit  is  what  makes  renunciation  sublime 
— renunciation,  the  greatest  spiritual  achievement  of  man. 
The  deliberate  renunciation  of  the  passion  which  embodies  the 
keenest  human  happiness  is  the  task  which  George  Eliot  allots 
also  to  her  heroine.  The  lover's  claims  are  logical,  further- 
more, and  bitterest  of  all,  resistance  plunges  him  too  in  misery. 
Life  and  suffering  become  inseparable.  In  the  mighty  conflict 
between  her  impulses  and  her  lofty  conception  of  duty  Maggie 
TuUiver  finds  her  Gethsemane,  and  in  the  bitter,  unapplauded, 
unbeautified  numbness  of  the  right,  her  salvation. 

The  Newcomes  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  deal  with  quite 
different  social  material ;  on  the  one  hand  the  various  turmoil 
of  city  life,  on  the  other  the  quiet  relations  of  rustic  simplicity. 
The  paradox  that  Thackeray  extols  the  ideals  of  simplicity  and 
George  Eliot  the  ideals  of  turmoil  illustrates  the  essential  and 
characteristic  division  of  aspiration  from  environment.  Lovers 
of  the  two  writers  will  determine  for  themselves  which  is  the 
wiser  philosophy.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is 
the  more  stimulating. 
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T  this  time  when  the  several  agencies  of  education 
are  being  scrutinized  so  closely,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
inquire  intothe  valueof  a  department  of  discipline 
of  which,  considering  its  importance,  too  little  is 
made.  Military  training  is  especially  pertinent 
in  a  country  that  pre-eminently  stands  for  peace, 
and  whose  army  is  therefore  a  merely  nominal 
figure,  a  nucleus  about  which  to  crystallize  the 
nation's  defense  in  case  of  need.  Not  that  war  is  desired  or 
even  expected,  yet  it  is  a  sorry  lack  of  wisdom  while  admiring 
the  beauty  of  the  millennial  dawn  to  be  forgetful  of  present  con- 
tingencies. Men  may  say  Peace,  Peace,  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  war  has  not  yet  been  banished  and  that  diplomacy 
is  often  taxed  to  keep  peoples  free  from  disastrous  entangle- 
ments. It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  inception  of  our  modern 
navy.  Had  any  crisis  arisen  in  that  period  of  helplessness,  a 
battleship  of  however  small  a  power  could  have  sailed  into  any 
one  of  a  half-dozen  ports  on  our  coast  and  demanded  for  some 
grievance,  real  or  fancied,  the  payment  of  a  princely  indem- 
nity ;  there  would  have  been  but  one  alternative — compliance 
or  destruction.  Preparedness  for  defense  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  nation  bellicose ;  it  begets  the  confidence  essential  to 
success. 

With  a  standing  army  only  large  enough  to  do  respectable 
picket  duty  along  thousands  of  miles  of  boundary  and  in  the 
islands  now  under  our  flag,  there  is  need  of  a  citizen  soldiery 
which  in  case  of  emergency  could  rally  promptly,  and  organize 
intelligently.  Instead  of  dreary  months  in  the  awkward  squad 
while  anxious  diplomacy  were  staving  off  hostilities,  these  citi- 
zen soldiers  could  take  the  field  for  instant  service.  The  call 
for  volunteers  is  an  ever-present  possibility.  So  deadly  has 
war  become,  so  destructive  are  the  modern  agencies  that  the 
contest,  short  and  sharp,  goes  to  the  combatant  readiest  to 
move  and  to  act. 
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A  further  and  increasing  need  of  the  country  is  a  rural  con- 
stabulary. The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  live  remote  and 
isolated  lives,  utterly  helpless  in  emergencies.  Desperate  char- 
acters, singly  or  in  bands,  terrorize  whole  communities  and 
sections  of  the  country.  A  trio  or  a  half-dozen  outlaws  could 
ride  into  any  one  of  a  thousand  hamlets,  hold  up  the  town,  rob 
banks,  stores  or  offices  and  ride  away  with  their  plunder. 
Although  such  men  might  be  hunted  down,  it  is  nevertheless 
easier  to  prevent  than  to  punish  depredations.  As  things  are, 
rural  police  wherever  they  exist  are  without  a  semblance  of 
organization.  Any  community  in  maintaining  a  company  of 
minutemen  is  not  only  providing  its  quota  to  the  national  pro- 
tection, but  is  insuring  its  own  safety  and  a  wholesome  means 
of  assembly  and  training  for  its  citizens  as  well. 

From  our  present  point  of  view,  however,  all  this  is  incidental. 
Weightier  reasons  for  military  training  are  to  be  found  in  its 
disciplinary  value  and  in  its  moral  effect  on  the  individual. 
Yet  to-day  such  regimen  must  be  looked  for  chiefly  in  our 
state  schools,  where  it  is  of  prime  importance  as  a  feature  in 
solving  the  problem  of  college  athletics.  At  present,  the  wealth 
of  athletic  associations  is  expended  for  the  training  of  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  picked  men.  The  rank  and  file,  those  most  in 
need  of  exercise  and  bodily  training,  are  expected  from  loyalty 
to  the  institution  to  crowd  the  bleachers  and  root  for  the  success 
of  their  team.  Although  the  advent  of  the  modern  gymnasium 
with  its  staff  of  trained  instructors  marks  the  dawn  of  a  better 
time,  college  sports  are  too  often  regarded  in  the  light  of  adver- 
tising media  rather  than  for  the  benefit  they  should  afford  to  the 
entire  student  body.  The  system  in  vogue  in  army  circles 
represents  the  best  results  of  study  and  selection.  Every  exer- 
cise has  been  changed,  tested  and  proved  again  and  again. 
Any  exercise  is  rejected  when  a  better  one  has  been  found. 
Military  training  is  not  based  on  sentiment  or  enthusiasm  ;  it  is 
scientific,  systematic  discipline  finding  and  building  up  every 
sinew  in  due  proportion,  symmetrically;  its  aim  is  not  bulging 
muscles  or  phenomenal  skill  in  some  specialty,  but  sound  health, 
vitality  and  endurance.  The  possibility  of  scientific  training  is 
matched  with  the  exactions  of  actual  life. 
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A  further  requisite,  the  crown  of  a  robust  physique,  is  correct 
bearing  and  figure.  This  desideratum,  however  earnestly 
sought  for,  is  not  universally  possessed  by  athletes.  Here  and 
there  such  is  the  case,  but  too  often  grace  in  figure  and  carriage 
is  sacrificed.  Again,  military  training  is  designed  to  minister 
to  actual  need.  The  pose  of  the  soldier  combines  trimness  of 
figure  with  comfort  and  health,  and  the  step  and  the  bearing  of 
the  body  are  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible accomplishment  and  to  the  greatest  comfort  and  endurance 
of  the  individual.  On  such  little  points  depends  the  success  of 
armies  and  the  results  of  wars.  The  college  man,  of  all  others, 
should  covet  perfection,  for  on  his  powers  as  a  strong,  healthy 
animal  depends  to  no  small  degree  his  success  in  after  life. 

A  feature  in  military  training  of  great  moral  significance  is 
the  element  of  accuracy  and  precision.  Nature  could  not  abhor 
a  vacuum  more  than  a  drill  sergeant  abhors  slovenliness  in  dress 
or  drill.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  dropped  out  of  line  for  unshorn 
hair,  unshaven  beard,  soiled  linen  or  baggy,  buttonless  clothes. 
A  few  such  experiences  burn  the  idea  of  neatness  indelibly  into 
the  offender's  mind.  This  is  a  sin  of  too  many,  especially  of 
college  men,  due  to  shortness  of  memory  or  to  distraction  through 
multiplicity  of  duties.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  student  to  acquire 
this  habit  of  neatness  while  fitting  himself  for  life.  The  force 
of  habit  is  suggested  by  its  very  etymology — it  is  something 
that  holds  the  victim  in  its  power,  and  there  is  no  safer  way  of 
escaping  the  wiles  of  an  evil  habit  than  by  forming  a  good  one. 
The  well-trained  man  does  the  right  thing  from  force  of  habit, 
naturally,  by  virtue  of  his  very  proneness  to  such  conduct. 
Colleges,  and  universities  too,  in  their  mad  chase  after  other 
things  lose  sight  of  the  equally  important  elements  of  manners 
and  morals. 

Another  quality  cultivated  in  military  training  is  alertness, 
preparedness.  The  good  soldier  is  the  ready  soldier,  the  man 
who  can  without  a  moment's  delay  be  in  active  service,  who  can 
always  be  on  guard  against  surprises  by  instantly  adapting  him- 
self to  rapidly  shifting  conditions.  This  is  a  quality  vital  to 
success.  Professional  and  business  life  is  fraught  with  changes, 
full  of  surprises,  for  "  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang 
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aft  agley."  The  man  who  wins  is  he  who  is  so  sensitive  to 
change  that  he  senses  emergencies  before  they  arise,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  foresight  meets  the  sudden  and  unexpected  as 
though  it  were  the  usual  and  commonplace.  Life  is  expectant, 
ever  on  tiptoe.  Men  break  down  under  the  strain.  The  great 
routine  of  academic  life  is  not  the  best  school  for  this  phase  of 
the  world's  experience.  The  good  soldier,  the  one  who  wins 
promotion,  is  the  one  whose  mind  is  ever  framing  contingencies, 
who  has  before  him  the  field  with  its  possible  variations,  who 
like  a  skilled  chess  player  is  ever  planning  countermoves  to 
check  possible  maneuvers  by  the  enemy.  It  is  just  this  alert- 
ness, not  preparation  but  preparedness,  that  marks  successful 
life  and  that  military  discipline  does  so  much  to  inculcate. 

A  lesson  sorely  needed  by  the  American  people  is  that  of 
obedience  and  respect  for  authority.  We  are  so  fascinated 
with  our  ideas  of  liberty  that  we  are  at  constant  war  with  the 
very  powers  we  have  set  up  for  our  own  protection.  For  the 
immigrant  newly  arrived  from  countries  where  life  is  serfdom, 
if  not  slavery,  this  escape  from  thralldom  produces  a  state  of 
intoxication.  We  sorely  need  a  corrective.  Child  answers 
back  to  parent ;  the  street  urchin  treats  the  policeman  as  a  butt 
for  his  mischievous  tricks  ;  a  man  in  authority  becomes  a  target 
for  vile  attacks  ;  the  newspapers  and  even  reputable  journals 
mete  out  abuse ;  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  are 
not  exempt  from  assault ;  even  the  supreme  court,  the  last  and 
highest  refuge,  has  to  endure  its  share  of  vituperation.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  what  respect  can  the  rising  generation  have  for 
authority?  What  significance,  for  example,  can  the  emblem 
of  our  nation  convey  to  growing  minds?  And  parents,  though 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  are  the  first  to  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  authority  whenever  their  own  children, 
as  the  result  of  their  willful  disobedience,  become  proper  subjects 
for  discipline.  The  greatest  menace  to  our  nation's  peace  and 
quiet  comes  not  from  the  rampant  mob,  but  from  the  restive 
spirit  unconsciously  but  too  generally  bred  in  the  respectable, 
even  Christian,  homes  of  the  country.  We  are  sorely  in  need 
of  a  due  appreciation  of  authority  and  obedience,  and  these 
qualities  are  the  fundamental  principles  whereon  rests  military 
discipline. 
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Wonder  is  often  expressed  that  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
millions  of  men,  armed  and  accustomed  to  scenes  of  inex- 
pressible cruelty,  could  go  quietly  back  to  the  dull  routine  of 
civil  life.  But  those  men,  through  four  years  of  bitter  training, 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  authority,  and  obedience  in  the  army 
was  simply  exchanged  for  obedience  to  the  state,  whose  legiti- 
macy these  men  as  intelligent  citizens  realized  and  appreciated. 
This  false  sentiment  of  personal  liberty  now  so  widely  preva- 
lent, not  only  weak  but  weakening,  this  morbid  sense  of  liberty, 
this  abnormal  development  of  the  principle  of  personal  freedom, 
needs  just  the  corrective  offered  by  military  regimen,  and  at  the 
very  age,  too,  when  boys  are  laying  the  foundations  of  their 
characters. 

It  is  evident  that  the  training  here  contended  for  must  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  life,  and  that  its  moral  effect  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  tendency  of  life  is  downward.  We,  by  virtue 
of  our  lazy  natures,  seek  easy  methods.  We  cut  across  corners, 
we  humor  our  lax  morals,  we  allow  slack,  slovenly  habits  to 
creep  in  and  possess  us.  It  requires  heroism  to  keep  up  to 
standard  grade,  whether  moral,  ethical,  social  or  otherwise. 
We,  or  many  of  us,  have  further  to  contend  with,  the  diffidence, 
cowardice  or  incapacity  born  of  these  defects,  inherited  or 
acquired.  The  man  clad  in  rich  but  ill-fitting  clothes,  or  whose 
oversight  has  admitted  him  to  public  gaze  imperfectly  groomed, 
is  conscious  of  his  rusty  appearance,  and  just  so  far  falls  short 
of  his  possibilities.  The  man  who  suffers  anything  less  than 
exactness  and  precision  and  painstaking  care  to  possess  his  life 
reveals,  unwillingly  but  surely,  his  fatal  weakness. 

It  is  not  enough  to  urge  the  hurry  of  life  and  the  bustle  of 
business.  These  are  all  virtues  we  should  practice,  not  from 
taking  conscious  thought,  but  from  habit.  What  is  not  born  in 
us  must  be  acquired.  It  is  as  possible  to  acquire  a  good  habit 
as  a  bad  one,  and  a  good  habit  is  as  despotic  a  master  as  a  bad 
habit  could  possibly  be.  And  the  man  who,  from  youth,  has 
has  done  the  correct  thing  at  the  proper  time,  until  such  action 
has  become  second  nature,  has  gone  far  to  the  attainment  of 
blameless  living.  The  training  that  seeks  the  inculcation  of 
these   traits    which  tend  to  develop  manhood   embodying  the 
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qualities  of  mind  herein  described,  and  to  render  these  forces 
available  at  any  time ;  that  seeks  the  perfect  man  with  all  his 
powers  like  pent-up  forces,  ready  to  move  instantly  in  prompt 
and  intelligent  service,  deserves  a  wider  recognition  by  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Instead  of  being  treated  as  the  bug- 
bear it  is  now  too  widely  held  to  be,  military  training  should 
be  dignified  by  elevation  to  its  proper  place  in  public  esteem. 
And  we  should  remind  captious  critics  that  education  is  not 
only  for  the  training  of  artisans,  but  also  and  primarily  for  the 
training  of  sound  character  and  clean,  whole,  blameless  living. 


The  Sleeping  Poet 

ALDIS    DUNBAR 

"  Green  willow,  leaning  low  above  his  grave, 
There  is  no  passing  air 
To  stir  a  leaf,  yet  all  thy  branches  wave." 
"A  little  verse  he  wrote — sung  half  aware — 
Has  reached  a  heart  that — hearing — thrills  and  glows 
And  he  knows  !  " 

"  O  bending  grasses,  by  the  willow  tree, 
No  breeze  from  far  away 
Blows  o'er  you,  yet  you  whisper  unto  me." 
"  A  noble  thought  of  his  rang  clear  to-day. 
Arousing  courage  in  a  spirit  sad  ; 
He  is  glad  !  " 

"This  day  is  bleak,  yet  opens  one  sweet  rose — 

Fearless — of  tender  hue  !  " 
"  A  younger  poet-soul,  that  braver  grows 

Through  knowledge  of  his  life,  so  strong,  so  true. 
But  now  awakes  in  song,  from  silent  gloom  ; 
So  I  bloom  !  " 
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OW  do  we  discover  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
studies?  By  examining  the  nature  of  the  study 
itself,  and  by  examining  its  effects  when  applied 
to  use.  When  the  results  of  these  two  investiga- 
tions agree,  the  conclusion  reached  is  true.  If 
we  examine  history  in  these  two  ways  we  find 
that  it  embraces  all  three  of  Francis  Bacon's 
classifications  of  study-values :  History  gives 
delight ;  it  gives  mental  discipline  ;  it  gives  culture  ;  and  per- 
haps not  least  to  the  modern  mind,  it  promotes  social  efficiency. 
History  considered  from  the  noumenal  standpoint  (ideals  of 
reason)  would  seem  to  be  "  an  imaginative  realization,  on  the 
part  of  the  historian,  of  the  events  and  characters  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  so  that  by  a  kind  of  dramatic  reproduction, 
based  on  careful  study,  he  presents  their  inmost  spirit  as  well 
as  their  outward  appearance.  We  not  only  see  events  but  we 
see  into  them."  F.  York  Powell  says  (in  Langlois  and  Seig- 
nobos)  "the  historian's  single  aim  is  truth."  It  is  the  truth  in 
history,  and  the  significance  in  events  and  in  the  personalities 
and  conditions  back  of  events — it  is  these  things  working  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  that  make  for  social  efficiency.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  in  which  Commissioner 
Harris,  Superintendents  Greenwood,  Gilbert,  L.  H.  Jones  and 
Maxwell  reported  on  Elementary  Education,  history  was  given 
fourth  place  in  value.  (i.  Language.  2,  Arithmetic.  3, 
Geography.  4,  History.)  Yet  in  this  report  a  minority  report 
so  correlated  history  with  language  and  geography  as  to  give 
it  a  much  higher  status.  It  is  obvious  that  geography  and  his- 
tory by  their  very  nature  form  the  bases  of  a  proper  synthesis, 
and  almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  literature  and  history. 
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The  subject,  History  in  Elementary  Education,  is  general. 
In  order  to  set  limits  to  this  paper,  I  shall  consider  the  following 
aspects  : — 

(a)  Phases  of  History. 

(5)   What  Others  are  Doing  in  History. 

(c)  Its  Purpose  in  the  Curriculum. 

(d)  In  What  Grades  and  Why. 

(e)  What  Material  Shall  be  Used. 
(y*)  Method  of  Presentation. 

{£-)   Preparation  of  the  Teacher. 

(a)  Phases  of  History. 

Annals,  the  record  of  the  occurrences  of  a  year,  are  the  germ 
and  rudiments  of  history.  They  are  the  bare  registration  of 
events. 

Chronicles,  papers  and  books  relating  to  time,  are  ampler 
narratives  than  annals,  but  fall  short  in  the  analysis  of  cause 
and  effect  found  in  history. 

Biography,  a  written  account  of  a  person's  life,  actions  and 
character. 

History,  made  up  of  these  three,  and  having  other  elements, 
having  as  allies  memoirs,  geography,  literature,  art  and  law. 

History  may  be  the  plain  survey  of  a  period.  It  may  have 
its  incidents  thrown  in  dramatic  relief  stressing  the  individuaL 
It  may  be  symbolic,  it  may  be  scientific,  or  it  may  be  philo- 
sophic, which  differences  we  find  even  in  the  text-books  used 
for  elementary  education. 

History  may  be  military,  as  were  most  of  the  early  text-books, 
or  it  maybe  political,  or  it  may  be  economic  (covering  industrial 
conditions,  reflecting  the  life  of  the  nation). 

In  our  elementary  schools  in  recent  years  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  biographical,  political  and  economic  history.  States- 
men, inventors,  captains  of  industry  are  discussed,  and  haply, 
seeds  are  sown  for  the  emulation  of  their  examples.  Our  his- 
tory teaching  is  emphasizing  more  and  more  the  dignity  and 
the  social  service  of  common  men  who  daily  express  in  their 
lives  and  labor  the  great  principles  of  democracy.  More  time 
is  spent,  now,  in  teaching  how  near  grandeur  is  to  our  dust; 
how  men  have  responded  to  the  whisper  of  Duty  ;  how  men 
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have  bettered  the  conditions  of  living  ;  how  men  have  reclaimed 
waste  lands  ;  how  the  soldier  is  no  more  a  public  servant  than 
the  fireman,  or  the  statesman,  or  the  common  man,  or  the 
teacher,  or  any  one  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty  for  the 
civic  good  ;  in  teaching  that 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war." 

(3)  What  Others  are  Doing. 

It  is  no  secret  that  England  is  considered  and  considers  her- 
self behind  in  history  teaching,  both  in  the  organization  of  the 
course  of  study  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  in  the  time 
allotted  to  it.  So  recently  as  1899,  the  American  Committee 
of  Seven  reported  on  the  history  teaching  in  England  that  "  the 
most  noticeable  features  were  a  lack  of  historical  instruction,  a 
common  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  history,  and  a  certain 
incoherence  and  general  confusion."  Mr  Bryce  about  that  time 
said,  "  History  is  of  all  subjects  which  schools  attemptto  handle 
perhaps  the  worst  taught."  Yet  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  his  report  of  1902,  says  that  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  London,  the  subjects  of  history,  English, 
geography,  elementary  science  and  needlework  are  compulsory 
in  all  grades.  Besides  this,  to  promote  the  study  of  history, 
the  public  education  authorities  have  grouped  the  schools  into 
history  circles,  of  which  no  explanation  is  made  in  the  report, 
and  have  organized  an  open  course  of  lectures  on  local  history 
in  every  district  in  London. 

In  Germany,  in  all  schools  whether  classical,  semi-classical 
or  non-classical,  three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  history. 
They  follow  the  plan  of  concentric  circles.  Three  times  in  the 
elementary  schools  they  review  the  world's  history  by  different 
methods.     The  teacher  must  be  a  trained  historian. 

In  France,  in  the  rural  schools  in  the  primary  grades,  four 
lessons  a  week  in  history  are  required.  In  the  higher  grades 
they  devote  forty  minutes  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays to  the  study  of  history.  In  the  cities,  in  the  primary 
grades,  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  history  and  geography 
taken  together.  In  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  three 
and  one-half  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  history,  geography 
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and  civics  taken  together.     (Report  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  1904.) 

In  this  country  many  cities  have  a  unified  course  in  history. 
I  have  chosen  Washington,  D.  C,  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
as  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  history  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Saginaw,  Mich. ,  has  a  very  carefully  organized  course 
in  all  the  grades;  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  normal  schools  in 
the  United  States  have  a  course  in  history  for  all  the  grades — 
perhaps  there  are  instances  where  more  is  printed  than  done, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  instances  occur  where  more  is  done 
than  is  printed.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  course  in  history 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  seventeen,  all  engaged  in  teaching 
or  supervising  in  the  city  schools.  The  object  in  the  lower 
grades  is  to  teach  efficiency  in  everyday  life.  The  eye  and 
hand  are  associated  with  the  ear. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  various  grades  are:  — 
I.     Homelife  activities ;   school   activities  and  efficiencies ;    com- 
munity life ;  public  and  private    property    rights ;    celebra- 
tions and  their  reasons. 
II.     Farm  life,  pastoral  life,  primitive  life. 

III.  Colonial  times,  life,  communication. 

IV.  Biographical    stories ;  early  history  of  district ;  the  Vikings, 

Stanley,  Livingston,  Nansen,   Peary,  ancient  and  modern 
Greek  life. 
V.     The   discovers,  settlers,  Indians,  Revolution  ;  early  pioneers, 

inventors,  presidents,  later  pioneers. 
VI.     Extent  of  world  :  English  settlements  of  Virginia,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  England ;   Indian   wars, 
French  and  Indian  wars  ;  Revolution  ;  new  government. 
VII.     Growth  of  United  States. 
VIII.     Review  in  connection  with  European  history,  and  study  of  the 
Constitution. 

History  is  taught  in  three  concentric  circles,  each  with  wider 
circumference.  General  geography  is  correlated  with  historical 
geography.  The  teaching  is  supplemented  by  pictures,  maga- 
zine articles,  maps,  historical  poems  and  library. 

—  Course  of  Study. 

In  the  public  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City,  history 
is  taught  in  three  concentric  circles,  each  developed  from  a 
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different  standpoint.     In  the  fifth  grade  it  may  be  said  to  begin. 
The  plan  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  twenty-five  typical  char- 
acters connected  with  our  history,  observing  the  time  element. 
The  character  studies  are  : — 

I.  Columbus.  13.  Nathan  Hale. 

3.  De  Soto.  14.  Daniel  Boone. 

3.  John  Smith.  15.  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

4.  Miles  Standish.  16.  Jackson  (New  Orleans). 

5.  William  Penn.  17.  Perry  (Lake  Erie). 

6.  La  Salle.  18.  Scott  (Mexican  War). 

7.  Wolfe.  19.  John  Brown. 

8.  Benjamin  Franklin.      20.  Lincoln  (Opportunity). 

9.  Washington.  21.  Grant  (Vicksburg). 

10.  Paul  Jones.  22.  Sheridan. 

11.  Lafayette.  23.  Farragut  (Mobile  Bay). 

12.  Benedict  Arnold.  24.  Dewey  (Manila). 

The  list  is  fifty  per  cent  and  more,  military,  yet  it  is  easier  to 
criticise  than  to  construct  a  list  that  will  show  better  how  the 
nation's  destiny  was  wrought. 

In  the  sixth  grade  there  is  a  systematic  presentation  from  a 
simple  text-book,  using  much  biography,  too,  but  making  the 
event,  rather  than  the  man,  prominent.  In  this  presentation, 
geography  and  place  are  greatly  emphasized. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  history  is  presented  for  the 
third  time,  the  stress  being  laid  on  constitutional  development, 
and  on  certain  phases  of  English  history,  especially  in  the 
colonial  period,  the  connection  of  the  form  of  government  with 
English  antecedents.  As  careful  study  as  the  maturity  of  the 
pupils  will  allow  is  made  of  the  formation  of  state  government 
and  of  general  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ; 
from  1789,  of  the  development  of  the  great  political  parties  ;  of 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Civil  War  ;  and  of  the  economic 
effects  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

—  Course  of  Study,  igo^. 

In  the  Francis  Parker  School  (elementary)  in  Chicago,  his- 
tory in  the  first  grade  centers  around  applied  arts  for  the  home. 

II.  Industrial  history  of  harvesting,  milling,  cloth  making,  lum- 
bering. The  mental  result  hoped  for,  is  a  partial  realiza- 
tion of  the  mutual  contribution  among  men. 
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III.  The  most  obvious  needs  of  a  city,  buildings,  roads,  illumina- 

tion, transportation,  water  supply  and  drainage  are  studied. 
Biography  and  stories  about  Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle 
and  Tonty,  and  tales  like  "  Waubun  "  are  used  in  studying 
pioneer  life. 

IV.  Greek  life  and  story. 

V.  Colonial  history — Norse  life ;  European  life  in  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  discovery  of  America  ;  explorations  and  colonization  ; 
Indian  life ;  manners  of  English,  Dutch,  French  ;  English 
supremacy. 
VI.  The  unification  of  peoples  of  different  races  into  the  American 
nation  ;  territorial  expansion  ;  industrial  development  from 
home  to  factory  system. 
VII.  Industries  of  the  trade  guilds  and  free  cities  of  mediseval 
Europe;  geographical  factors;  feudalism,  Crusades,  chiv- 
alry, monasticism,  trade  routes,  printing. 

VIII.     The  Constitution;    the  United  States  of  to-day. 

—  Course  of  Study,  igoj. 

The  Saginaw,  Michigan,  Course  of  Study  in  History  takes 
up  the  "  Long  Ago,"  the  "  Time  of  Christ "  and  the  "  Present" 
for  each  grade.  It  studies  primitive  life,  Greek,  Roman,  Ger- 
man, French,  English  and  American  life,  correlating  each  with 
literature. 

A  Course  in  History,  by  Ellwood  W.  Kemp,  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  begins  in  Grade  I  with  the  early  life  of 
the  Aryan  race. 

II.     The  people  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Euphrates  Valley ;  the 
Jews  and  the  Phoenicians. 

III.  Greece — Homer,  Pericles,  Alexander. 

IV.  Rome — in  her  infancy,  manhood,  old  age. 

V.     The  Teuton  from  birth  of  Christ  to  500  A.  D. 
VI.     The    Crusades,    the    Renaissance,    English    Parliament,    the 
Reforination. 
VII.     The  Romanic  and  Teutonic  struggle  in  America. 
VIII.     The  United  States  from  1789  to  now. 

To  summarize  : — 
In  Washington  :  Industrial  life,  biography,  United  States  history. 
In  New  York :  Biography,   geography,   United    States   history    with 
some  English  history. 
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In  Chicago :  Industrial  life,  Greek  life,  some  general  history.  United 

States  history,  much  English  history. 
In  Saginaw  :  General  history  through  literature. 
In  Indiana  :   World  history  and  United  States  history. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

Closely  connected  with  this  effort  of  certain  school  systems 
to  form  a  proper  course  of  study  in  history  is  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Eight  selected  by  the  American  Historical  Society 
to  prepare  a  course  in  history  for  elementary  schools.  This 
committee  recommends  four  years  of  history  each,  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  in  the  high  school.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
work  begin  in  the  fifth  grade,  that  grade  studying  the  period  of 
1600-1763  ;  the  sixth  grade  studying  the  period  from  1763-1825  ; 
the  seventh  grade  studying  the  period  between  1825  and  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  ;  the  eighth  grade  studying  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  country  from  1865  until  now.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  this  course,  some  believing  in  a  course  from  the 
first  grade  up  ;  some  believing  in  more  European  history,  some, 
less  ;  some  correlating  much  literature,  from  the  myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  stories  and  legends  and  biography  of  men  from  the 
dawn  of  history  until  now,  and  some  dissenting  from  any  myth 
study  ;  the  course  as  above  outlined,  was  finally  recommended. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  course?  As  leading  to  the 
answer,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  history. 

{c)  Its  Purpose. 

I  have  searched  diligently  for  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  men 
concerning  the  purpose  of  history  in  the  elementary  school. 
Granted,  that  the  elementary  pupil's  knowledge  of  men  in  his- 
tory is  marked  by  '*  exhaustive  ellipses."  Granted,  that  there 
must  be  no  overstrain  in  pupil's  development.  Granted,  that 
an  elementary  pupil  can  only  get  knowledge,  and  cannot  get 
generalizations.  Granting  all  this  we  still  have  left  the  opinions 
that  history  is  for  (i)  information,  for  (2)  mental  training,  for 
(3)  judgment,  for  (4)  interest,  for  (5)  unifying  the  curriculum, 
for  (6)  correlating  learning  and  life,  for  (7)  giving  models  of 
character,  for  (8)  teaching  conservative  attitude,  and  tolerance 
and  patience  to  might,  for  (9)  teaching  a  just  regard  for  the 
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discoverers,  explorers,  pioneers,  builders  and  continuers  of  our 
country,  for  (lo)  teaching  that  life's  greatest  task  is  to  appre- 
ciate life,  for  (ii)  aiding  directive,  combining  and  organizing 
power,  for  (12)  viewing  environment  constructively,  for  (13) 
seeing  slaves  of  condition  as  well  as  masters  of  circumstance, 
for  (14)  pointing  to  the  truth  that  the  idea  survives  even  if  the 
flesh  pays  the  penalty  of  death,  for  (15)  teaching  membership 
of  a  greater  whole,  for  (16)  keeping  the  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
development  of  the  social  whole  and  its  freedom  through  obe- 
dience to  constituted  authority  (Harris),  and  finally,  in  the 
language  of  Justice  Brewer,  for  teaching  the  youth  of  our  land 
that  (17)  "the  most  glorious  product  of  our  civilization  is  not 
the  entrancing  beauty  of  the  capitol,  the  magnificence,  wealth  or 
extravagance  of  the  government,  its  ironclads  or  its  army,  its 
wonderful  system  of  railroads,  its  marvelous  manufacturing, 
mining  and  other  interests,  but  rather  the  individual's  possession 
of  an  independent,  conscientious,  public-spirited  citizenship." 

The  country  is  taxed  for  schools,  let  it  have  a  return  in  citi- 
zenship. In  France  the  higher  primary  schools  are  the  centers 
from  which  the  public  service, — the  tax  office,  the  post  office, 
the  telegraph  office,  the  telephone  office,  the  customs  office, — 
also  the  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  recruit  their 
clerical  force.  Is  not  the  same  true  of  the  United  States? 
The  high  schools  of  New  York  State  contribute  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  yearly  enter  the  so-called  "  unlearned  " 
professions.  What  is  true  of  New  York  State  is  probably  true 
of  other  states.  J.  C.  Monaghan,  of  the  consular  service,  from 
tabulated  reports,  gives  the  following  figures  :  Less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  that  enter,  finish  the  grammar  school. 
Only  one  in  seven  that  finish  the  grammar  school,  enters  the 
high  school,  and  less  than  one  third  of  those  that  enter,  finish 
the  high  school.  I  am  trying  to  prove  the  great  need  of  his- 
tory in  the  elementary  school.  The  new  apprenticeship  system 
developing  in  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been 
realized,  takes  the  child  at  the  limit  of  the  compulsory  school 
age,  usually  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  system  provides  some 
educational  training  together  with  the  trade,  but  none  in  the 
line  of  history.     (See,  The  Apprenticeship  System,  1908,  by 
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Carroll  D.  Wright.)  The  great  mass  of  industrial  workers 
upon  whom  the  welfare  of  the  nation  depends,  must  become 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  if 
ever  they  become  acquainted  with  them,  in  the  elementary 
schools.  One  purpose,  then,  of  history  in  the  elementary 
schools,  is  intelligent  citizenship.  Bismarck  was  wont  to  say, 
**  Who  has  the  schools  has  the  future." 

{d)  In  What  Grades? 

Mr.  Harris,  in  Foundations  of  Education,  classifies  the  studies 
in  the  curriculum  into  five  groups.  History,  and  the  study  of 
sociological,  political  and  social  institutions,  being  the  fifth 
group.  He  says,  "  Each  one  of  these  groups  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  at  all  times,  by  some 
topic  suited  to  the  age  and  previous  training  of  the  child." 
(Page  323.) 

In  the  1902  Year  Book  of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education,  Miss  Salmon,  in  an  able  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  history  (other  students  of  education  have  expressed  the 
same  opinion)  states  the  dominant  characteristic  of  each  period 
of  mental  growth  to  be  as  follows  :  "  First  stage,  imagination  ; 
second  stage,  enthusiasm  ;  third  stage,  power  of  unification  or 
integration  ;  fourth  stage,  judgment ;  fifth  stage,  application  of 
each  of  these  to  the  creation  of  new  theories."  In  elementary 
education  we  deal  with  imagination,  enthusiasm  and  in  more  or 
less  degree  the  power  to  unify  or  integrate.  Imagination  is 
stimulated  by  particulars.  Then  feed  imagination  with  the 
mythology,  tradition,  legend,  which  is  honored  by  nations  and 
the  world  at  large  (Rosenkranz).  Legend  is  suited  to  the  age 
of  the  child  in  primary  grades,  and  begins  the  historical  back 
ground,  having  much  charm  in  itself  as  literature.  Therefore, 
instead  of  beginning  history  in  the  fifth  grade,  begin  some  sort 
of  history  in  the  primary  grades,  and  continue  the  study  through 
all  the  grades,  gradually  working  into  history  proper. 

{e)  What  Shall  We  Use? 

The  nature  of  the  child  must  determine  to  a  certain  extent 
the  material  in  history  taught  him,  but  to  a  certain  extent  social 
needs  must  determine.     In  the  primary  grades  there  is  a  place 
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for  primitive  life  and  its  evolution  into  the  social  needs  of  the 
present.  Industrial  work,  therefore  (hand  work),  makes  for 
concrete  presentation  and  teaches  social  efficiency.  Pictures 
showing  the  evolution  of  farming,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  maps,  narratives,  historical  poems,  anything,  and 
many  things  to  show  the  advance  in  the  social,  artistic,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  phases  of  our  country's  history,  of  its 
needs,  its  difficulties  and  how  overcome,  are  valuable  and 
necessary.  Story  telling  from  English,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Roman,  German,  Norse,  French,  Indian,  Spanish  folklore 
(for  this,  while  not  history,  is  the  background  of  history)  ; 
biography  of  heroes  military  and  otherwise,  making  the 
heroic,  the  time  element,  the  man  or  the  event,  prominent 
according  to  the  child's  stage  of  development ;  much  related 
literature  that  reinforces  American  and  European  history  is 
valuable  ;  for  instance,  Hiawatha,  or  Tales  of  the  White  Hills, 
or  Evangeline,  or  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  or  Henry  V  (there 
is  an  almost  limitless  supply)  ;  the  history  of  things  such  as 
the  Arabic  Notation,  the  alphabet,  printing,  the  decimal  point, 
leads  back  to  world  history ;  the  history  of  names  used  daily 
in  the  study  of  geography,  names  from  the  Spanish,  French, 
English,  those  showing  the  dawning  national  spirit,  or  some 
other  spirit  of  the  time  ;  in  Missouri  and  other  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  a  study  of  the  survivals  of  French  occupa- 
tion is  important ;  the  economic  importance  of  good  roads, 
using  printed  matter  from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  States  (Department  of  Agriculture)  ;  the  study  of  the 
utilization  of  products  ;  how  industrial  civilization  has  changed 
through  the  invention  of  machinery,  through  the  disappearance 
of  the  frontier  in  the  United  States,  through  the  massed  popu- 
lation in  cities  ;  what  densely  populated  cities  mean  in  terms  of 
transit,  light,  water,  tenements,  parks,  child  labor ;  and  finally 
the  history  of  our  own  republic,  not  forgetting  a  brief  mention 
of  how  the  political  idea  had  materialized  in  the  old  world  in 
republics  previous  to  ours.     To  summarize  : — 

I.     Stories  of   primitive  life   correlated  with  hand  work,  myths, 
Bible  stories. 
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II.  Hand  work,  Bible  stories,  stories  from  the  Sagas,  Nibelungen- 
lied,  biographical  stories  of  men  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America  observing  the  time  element,  Hiawatha. 

III.  Bible  stories,   Greek  biographical   stories,  stories   of   Roman 

heroes,  Norse  stories,  Robinson  Crusoe,  biographical 
stories  of  men  connected  with  discovery  and  colonization 
of  America  obsei^ving  the  time  element. 

IV.  Stories  of  Swiss,  German  and  French  peasant   life,  of    Rus- 

sian,   Chinese   and   Japanese   folklore,  of    the    Northland, 
Rome  and   Greece,  biographical  stories  of  early  colonists, 
historical  poems. 
V.     History,  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  narrative  con- 
necting man  with  event.     In  this  grade  the  supplementary 
reading   could  well  be  about  chivalry — the  Crusades,  the 
invention  of    printing,  the    Spanish  Armada  and    kindred 
subjects. 
VI.     Territorial   and   industrial  development   of   the  United  States 
correlated  with  geography. 
VII.     A  good,  simple  text  in  American  history. 
VIII.     The  text  continued  placing  emphasis  on  individual  subordina- 
tion to  the  interests  of  society. 

In  this  grade  one  term's  study  of  the  Constitution.  "  What," 
asked  an  American  schoolmaster,  according  to  Mark  Twain, 
"  do  you  know  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?"  And 
was  answered,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
small  print  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  nobody  reads."  Along 
with  the  study  of  the  Constitution  should  be  some  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  the  supreme  court's  function.  History  should  be 
correlated  in  all  grades  above  the  fifth  with  geography  and 
supplemented  by  literature. 

From  the  lowest  grades  special  emphasis  might  be  placed 
upon  the  significance  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, Washington's  Birthday,  April  19th,  May  i8th,  Memorial 
Day,  July  4th,  October  19th. 

As  means  of  inspiring  interest,  the  scrapbook  of  pictures 
bearing  on  history  ;  the  time  chart  made  by  pupils  ;  the  bulletin 
board  for  current  events  of  national  or  international  significance 
(such  as  movement  of  the  United  States  fleet)  ;  magazine 
articles  read  in  class  or  discussed  there ;  the  stimulation  of  an 


Mommsen. 

Gibbon. 

Guizot. 
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occasional  historical  novel ;  history  notebooks  containing  maps 
filled  in  by  the  pupils,  are  only  a  few  that  might  be  used  to 
advantage. 

An  ideal  condition  would  be  found  if  the  school  library  con- 
tained for  use  in  the  teaching  of  history  : — 

'  Columbus.  ,  T3    1 

Washington.  American       Prescott.  Political 

Lives  <  Lincoln.  tj.  ,  i    t     •  tJiof^,-,,    s    v^"x^^>.. 

I  Lee.  ^'''^'''y      I   ^Sf'';;^'  ^^'^'''y    ]   Motley. 
t  Grant.                                    "^  ^'^^^'  I  Green. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  the  art  side  to  stir  the  heart  of 
youth.  An  American  history  room  might  have  on  its  walls 
scenes  of  the  great  situations  in  American  history. 

(_/")  Method  of  Presentation. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  (1893-1894),  advo- 
cates a  spiral  course  in  history.  The  course  includes  American 
history,  some  English  history  and  an  elementary  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  heroes.  The  Minority  Reports  seemed  to  suggest 
a  spiral  of  broader  or  longer  range.  If  I  understand  the  spiral, 
there  is  no  repetition.  Starting  at  a  point  it  constantly  advances 
and  may  include  very  much,  finally. 

Many  schools  have  adopted  the  Concentric  Circles  Method, 
teaching  United  States  history  from  the  discovery  to  the  present, 
three  or  four  times  in  the  eight  years  of  elementary  school  life — 
in  circles  of  ever  greater  circumference.  The  course  in  history 
in  the  Washington  city  schools  is  an  illustration  of  this  method, 
also  the  course  in  Germany  (general  history). 

There  is  the  Parallel  Lines  Method.  This  is  a  method  of 
comparisons.  For  example,  if  we  were  teaching  the  subject  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  we  would  compare  it  with  the 
idea  active  in  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  and  in  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789.  Perhaps,  if  in  the  history  teaching  in  our 
schools,  we  would  get  back  to  the  springs  of  action  oftener,  the 
rising  generation  would  not  be  so  prone  to  think  that  the  United 
States  is  all  there  is. 

Many  schools  still  use  Memoriter  Method,  or  that  in  part, 
with  more  or  less  insistence  upon  the  phraseology  of  the  text. 
This  is  combined  with  questions  and  answers  on  the  paragraph. 
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This  is  a  very  difficult  method.  Very  few  are  able  to  question 
clearly  and  specifically.  Few  are  able  to  question  solely  on  the 
significant  facts.  Even  if  the  teacher  is  an  expert  questioner, 
the  question  and  answer  method  on  the  paragraphs  as  they 
succeed  each  other,  is  apt  not  to  develop  the  pupil's  reasoning 
power. 

The  Topical  Method  has  many  advantages.  It  may  be  used 
with  or  without  outlines.  It  gives  splendid  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression on  the  pupil's  part — it  relates  the  topic  to  its  environ- 
ment and  keeps  it  related.  It  offers  opportunity  for  the  testing 
out  of  standards.  It  none  the  less  than  any  other  method 
engages  the  imagination  and  the  memory  of  things  worth  while. 
It  gives  knowledge  of  how  to  use  an  index,  a  cyclopedia  and 
books  of  reference.  It  means  skipping  pages  in  the  text-book, 
a  little  here,  a  little  there,  resulting  in  a  series  of  associated 
events  making  a  complete  picture.  For  such  subjects  as  the 
Indians  in  America,  Slavery,  Political  Parties,  Taxation,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Banking,  The  Tariff,  Inventions,  the 
Growth  of  Education,  Territorial  Acquisitions,  and  many 
others,  the  topical  method  seems  fullest  of  results.  Ques- 
tions may  still  be  asked.  Comparisons  may  still  be  made. 
Problems  may  still  be  constructed  and  a  reasonable,  though 
not  necessarily  true,  solution  demanded  from  the  young  stu- 
dent. How  are  the  cotton  growers  going  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  boll  weevil?  Probably  you  are  familiar  with  an  economic 
problem  Dr.  De  Garmo  uses  in  illustrating  the  use  of  the  prob- 
lem :  Not  very  long  ago  the  people  of  Berlin  refused  to  buy  at 
the  city  market,  fish  that  had  been  brought  to  the  city  in  water  ; 
they  also  refused  to  buy  cold  storage  fish.  They  wanted  live 
fish  not  brought  in  water.  It  was  up  to  the  commission  men  to 
work  out  a  way  to  bring  live  fish  to  Berlin  (where  might  they 
get  the  fish?)  and  not  bring  them  in  water.  After  many  experi- 
ments they  solved  the  problem.  The  problem  gives  great  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  think  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  topical 
method  types  may  still  be  developed.  The  economic  attitude 
of  the  wine  growers  of  France  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  tobacco 
growers  of  Kentucky. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  our  weakness.     I  am  sure 
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that  at  no  distant  day  we  shall  have  a  unified  course  of  history, 
some  phase  of  which  will  be  in  each  grade  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

(g-)  Preparation. 

The  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  of  vital  importance.  Method 
amounts  to  little  unless  there  is  much  behind  the  method.  Facts 
have  their  value,  but  the  teacher  should  know  causes,  should 
know  movements  back  of  events.  Something  of  different  forms 
of  government  and  its  machinery,  of  law,  international  and  con- 
stitutional, of  diplomacy  and  the  workings  of  the  department  of 
state,  of  economics  and  sociology,  and  though  the  grammar 
school  teacher  by  reason  of  many  subjects  does  not  know  to  the 
point  of  saturation  what  is  necessary  in  these  lines  of  knowl- 
edge, if  that  teacher  has  the  professional  spirit  of  preparation 
through  the  use  of  the  library,  there  will  be  no  longer  the  cry, — 

"  Oh,  history  !  history  !     What  things  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  " 

At  Dawn 

MARTHA    SHEPARD    LIPPINCOTT 

'Tis  morn,  and  Eos  shyly  peeps 

Up  through  the  eastern  skies, 
And  soon  in  her  resplendent  robes 

She  will,  with  dawn,  arise. 
And  with  her  lovely,  brilliant  hues 

The  fair  horizon  paint. 
With  first  a  little  rosy  streak, 

So  delicate  and  faint; 

But  as  old  Sol  is  drawing  near. 

Will  deepen  her  own  blush. 
And  as  she  gazes  at  the  morn 

Responsive  skies  will  flush. 
Until  their  lovely  brilliance  seems 

As  like  an  artist's  dream. 
Far  lovelier  than  work  of  man. 

Is  Eos'  rosy  gleam. 

The  light  reflected  from  her  smile, 

Far  reaches  up  the  skies, 
Until  old  Sol's  great  fiery  ball 

At  dawn  shall  soon  arise. 
And  dim  the  luster  of  the  stars 

That  faint  and  fainter  grow, 
Until  they  fade  away  from  view, 

In  realms  men  never  know. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    VAN   EVRIE    KILPATRICK,  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   £2,  M., 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

Z/ditorial  Announcement 

Education  proposes  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  usefulness  by  giving 
more  attention  than  heretofore  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  ele- 
mentary education.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  history  for  it 
w^ill  view  these  problems  from  the  philosophical  standpoint,  and  re- 
main as  in  the  past  a  pedagogical  journal.  But  it  proposes  to  devote 
a  number  of  pages  of  each  issue  to  the  elementary  school  interests, 
making  the  department  somewhat  topical.  It  has  been  fortunate  in 
interesting  Mr.  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  a  leading  teacher  in  New 
York  City,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Organization  of 
the  New  York  City  Teachers'  Association,  a  writer  of  many  notable 
educational  reports  and  articles  and  author  of  an  authoritative  book 
on  Departmental  Teaching,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
to  head  this  department.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  leading  educators,  and  be  glad  to  receive  from  them  at  any 
time,  in  care  of  Education,  brief  comments  on  different  phases  of 
the  topics  discussed.  Editor  of  Education. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  social  movements  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American  city.  Along 
with  this  movement  has  been  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  public 
school  system.  There  is  a  relation  almost  of  cause  and  effect  in  this 
concomitance  that  is  scarcely  appreciated.  The  problems  of  the  large 
public  school  and  the  congested  city  are  exceedingly  new  and  similar. 

The  fact  is,  we  seem  as  a  people  to  have  been  rapidly  swept  into 
usages  and  forms  with  little  or  no  consideration.  A  popular  cry  has 
been  raised,  "  a  seat  for  every  child,"  and  mere  babies,  as  it  were, 
have  been  herded  within  the  barren  walls  of  many  an  ill-furnished 
schoolhouse  to  be  molded  into  the  standard  form  of  a  machine-made 
automaton.  Our  elementary  school  system,  although  growing  very 
rapidly,  has  developed  many  elements  of  great  strength.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  accumulated  much  that  is  strikingly  weak.  Education 
proposes  in  this  number  to  add  a  department  for  the  intensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  elementary  school. 
These  studies  of  elementary  school  problems  will  be  thoroughly  and 
comprehensively  made.     Progressive  ideas  will  be  set  forward  based 
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upon  practical  experience  and  sound  judgment  of  social  conditions. 
All  school  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  teachers  or  chil- 
dren who  care  to  consider  the  subject  of  education  at  all  broadly  or 
deeply  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  new  departure. 

Certain  topics  may  be  extended  through  investigations,  question- 
naires and  other  means.  For  the  next  four  issues  we  suggest  the 
following  topics  : — 

School  Seating  in  the  Elementary  School  (in  this  number). 

Vocational  Training  in  the  Elementary  School. 

School  Organization  for  the  Individual  Child. 

Study  in  the  Elementary  School :  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
consideration  of  such  subjects  as  the  following : — 

Expert  or  Lay  Control. 

Large  or  Small  Board  of  Education. 

The  Specialist  or  Special  Supervisor. 

The  Regulation  and  Control  of  School  Hygiene. 

The  School  Garden. 

The  Playground  and  Athletics. 

A  Modern  Curriculum. 

Methods  of  Grading  Pupils. 

The  Abnormal  Child. 

Special  Classes  and  Schools. 

Certification,  Grading  and  Promotion  of  Teachers. 

Tenure  and  Pensions. 

Sex  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick. 
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VAN    EVRIE    KILPATRICK,    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   52,  M.,  NEW    YORK   CITY 

THE  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  quickening  of 
public  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  health  of  school 
children.  The  result  has  hardly  been  more  than  the  organ- 
ization of  a  medical  force  to  examine  children.  These 
physicians  have  reported  the  conditions  so  grave  as  to  excite 
general  public  wonder  and  astonishment.  In  the  April  Review 
of  Reviews  for  1907,  Dr.  Cronin,  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  states  that  more  than  six  out  of  every  ten  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  are  physically  defective. 
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Certainly  there  are  causes  for  this  pathological  condition  in 
the  life  of  our  city  children. 

Many  deleterious  influences  are  doubtless  found  in  the  home 
and  in  the  child's  environment.  But  does  it  not  seem  surpris- 
ing that  no  one  appears  to  have  set  about  to  find  what  the 
school  may  be  doing  to  help  or  to  hinder  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  child?  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  most  schools 
are  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated.  For  a  generation, 
milk  and  water  class-room  gymnastics  have  been  spasmodically 
indulged  in.  These  have  been  the  positive  offerings  of  the 
school  to  provide  healthful  conditions. 

But  what  about  this  mediaeval  instrument  of  torture  called 
the  school  desk  that  we  have  used  with  little  change  from  the 
time  of  our  forefathers?  The  school  desk  is  the  thing  that  the 
child  lives  with  in  school.  He  spends  his  entire  day,  with 
trifling  breaks,  within  its  dear  embrace.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that 
large  communities  have  not  long  ago  challenged  its  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  child? 

It  might  be  interesting  to  relate  the  history  of  endeavors  that 
have  occasionally  been  made  by  various  cities  to  improve  the 
school  desk  hygienically.  It  is  recorded  that  learned  physi- 
cians have  been  called  into  council,  and,  after  deliberation, 
have  recommended  certain  changes  in  school  seating  or  certain 
desks.  These  recommendations,  as  far  as  tangible  results  have 
shown  them  throughout  the  country,  have  resulted  in  no  posi- 
tive hygienic  gain.  In  most  instances,  the  innocent  child  has 
been  gripped  in  a  machine  more  wearying,  tortuous  and  useless 
than  before. 

Here  are  the  reasons.  The  principal  standard  for  a  school 
desk  is  its  adaptability  to  facilitate  all  school  work.  It  should 
be  made  first  of  all  to  assist  production.  The  second  standard 
is  that  it  be  made  so  that  its  use  will  not  lessen  the  healthful 
conditions  under  which  a  child  should  work. 

LAW    OF    MOBILITY 

The  most  fundamental  law  of  child  growth  and  health  that 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  use  of  a  school  desk  is  what  might  be 
termed  the  law  of  mobility.     It  is  not  important  to  state  it  in 
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technical  terms.  We  all  feel  and  know,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  child  seems  to  grow  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
physical  activity.  The  sign  of  health  is  action.  Everybody 
must  move  who  is  well,  but  it  seems  as  if  a  child  must  move 
incessantly.  This  is  but  a  natural  manifestation.  The  whole 
being,  teeming  with  a  new  growth  each  day  and  minute,  must 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  activity. 

School  seating  can  and  should  provide  substantially  for  the 
exercise  of  the  above  law  of  child  growth.  The  remedy  is  the 
very  simple  device  that  has  been  evolved  in  actual  living.  Let 
the  child  use  a  movable  chair  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  at 
home.  Let  his  desk  and  seat  be  so  constructed  that  he  may 
stand  frequently  and  move  about  the  room  and  in  and  out  of 
his  room  with  the  least  difficulty.  The  thing  that  is  most 
objectionable  in  the  old  school  desk  is  its  eternal  rigidity.  It 
simply  will  not  respond  to  the  myriads  of  physical  expressions 
and  natural  hygienic  adjustments  that  constantly  arise  in  the 
life  of  a  vigorous  child.  A  child  will  sit  on  a  log  and  benefit 
thereby,  if  he  is  not  kept  there  too  long.  It  is  idle  to  curve  a 
seat  or  its  back.  No  artifice  avails  that  does  not  increase  free 
movement.  The  chair  is  not  valuable  because  a  chair  or  because 
it  fits  a  given  position  of  the  body,  but  because  it  can  be  placed 
to  support  the  body  in  the  work  of  any  given  period.  Many 
school  systems  think  they  have  helped  matters  by  replacing  the 
old  fixed  bench  with  a  fixed  chair.  The  old  bench  is  far  supe- 
rior. The  child  could  take  a  thousand  more  adjustments  slid- 
ing around  on  the  old  bench  than  he  can  confined  to  a  few 
square  inches  of  unyielding  fixity. 

Another  phase  in  the  application  of  the  above  law  to  school 
furniture  is,  not  only  should  school  seats  facilitate  free  move- 
ments during  a  given  occupation,  but  they  should  facilitate  free 
change  of  position.  The  program  of  any  good  school  may 
provide  for  frequent  change  of  class  rooms,  and  change  of 
working  positions  for  all  children.  The  kernel  of  the  matter 
is,  children  not  only  must  move  to  grow,  but  they  must  move 
to  learn.     To  hinder  such  naturalness  is  to  dwarf. 
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LAW    OF    ADJUSTMENT 

A  second  law  of  child  growth  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
use  of  the  school  desk  is  the  law  of  adjustment.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  worker  should  always  have  his  body  most  advan- 
tageously supported  and  in  the  most  effective  position  or  posi- 
tions during  any  given  occupation.  This  law  has  long  been 
realized  in  part.  Mistakes,  however,  have  been  made  upon 
the  assumption  that  adjustments  in  school  furniture  need  only 
provide  for  fixed  adjustments  as  those  which  are  properly  made 
to  accommodate  the  varying  heights  of  children.  This  point 
needs  no  enlargement. 

There  are  many  other  adjustments,  however,  which  school 
furniture  can  be  made  to  support  that  are  demanded  by  the 
different  activities  of  present  school  life.  For  example,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  place  a  fixed  seat  near  enough  to  a 
table  to  allow  the  worker  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  seat,  and 
still  be  near  enough  to  the  table  to  perform  any  work  upon  it. 
He  may  perform  it  just  as  the  school  child  is  now  doing  by 
unduly  leaning  forward.  This  "plus  and  minus"  problem 
has  been  well  understood  for  years,  yet  the  people  have  calmly 
gone  on  ignoring  the  needs  of  our  children  in  this  particular. 
They  have,  however,  provided  a  rational  manner  of  seating 
for  teachers  and  kindergarten  children.  A  bit  strange,  is  it 
not?  Yet,  no  one  could  possibly  prove  the  force  of  a  single 
reason  why  grade  children  should  be  seated  any  differently, 
in  principle,  than  teachers  and  kindergarten  children. 

Not  only  is  it  often  necessary  to  move  the  seat  nearer  to  the 
table,  but  in  the  most  common  exercise  of  the  class  room — 
writing — it  is  best  to  place  the  seat  partly  sideways  to  the  desk, 
so  as  to  support  a  position  of  the  body  that  permits  the  pupil 
to  rest  the  right  forearm  upon  the  desk.  This  well-known 
fact  has  for  years  been  evaded.  It  is  even  related  that  during 
the  height  of  the  vertical  penmanship  influence,  that  children 
were  taught  to  write  squarely  facing  their  desks.  This  is  a 
practice  which  is  absolutely  unknown  in  actual  life  pursuits. 

Think  of  it !  One  of  the  so-called  gains  of  vertical  penman- 
ship was  that  the  pupil  could  write  with  his  back  properly 
•supported,  and  thus  twisting  and  contortion  of  the  body  would 
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be  avoided.  As  it  is  practically  impossible  for  one  to  sit 
squarely  facing  a  desk  and  have  his  forearm  adequately  sup- 
ported, then  in  writing  on  a  fixed  seat  one  must  either  have 
his  back  or  his  forearm  unsupported. 

So  the  numerous  activities  of  the  schoolroom  might  be 
discussed  in  turn,  and  each  would  make  its  peculiar  demand 
upon  the  adjustments  of  school  furniture.  Yet,  centuries  ago, 
the  world  devised  a  simple,  movable  chair,  the  use  of  which 
by  children  removes  every  one  of  these  restrictions  which  tend 
to  lessen  physical  force,  and  hence  the  health  of  children. 
The  only  thing  that  has  kept  the  fixed  seat  in  the  schoolroom 
is  the  blind  following  of  a  wretched  tradition. 

LAW    OF     RELAXATION 

A  third  phase  of  this  relation  of  the  school  desk  to  health 
grows  out  of  the  two  laws  above  referred  to. 

A  worker  may  use  a  given  position  for  the  most  part  during 
a  certain  task,  but  he  will  naturally  and  constantly  modify  this 
prevailing  position.  For  brief  periods  he  will  take  attitudes  of 
body  in  themselves  seemingly  unnecessary,  but  yet  really  im- 
portant as  an  urgent  ph3^sical  relief.  Children  constantly  take 
positions  quite  grotesque  in  themselves,  but  very  necessary  for 
momentary  relaxation. 

It  is  evident  that  a  wise  teacher  and  public  will  hold  standards 
of  discipline,  and  use  school  equipment  that  will  facilitate  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

THE    MODEL    SCHOOL    DESK 

The  desk  which  would  most  surely  meet  all  th6  demands  of 
health  is  doubtless  a  simple  modification  of  the  ordinary  table 
and  chair.  It  should  be  simple,  individual,  movable,  adjustable 
and  capacious. 

The  chief  reason  that  so-called  hygienic  improvements  in 
school  desks  have  been  unavailing  has  been  the  fact  that  all 
efforts  to  improve  have  started  from  the  erroneous  presupposi- 
tion that  the  desk  and  seat  must  be  fixed  to  the  floor.  The 
applicable  laws  of  physical  well-being  as  above  stated  are  such 
that  fixity  to  the  floor  cannot  be  preserved. 
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OPPOSITION    TO    THE    MOVABLE    CHAIR 

Attempts  to  use  the  movable  chair  in  schools  are  not  new. 
Some  of  the  more  common  excuses  that  are  offered  to  delay 
the  adoption  of  the  chair  are  interesting. 

1.  Many  people  and  teachers  hold  wrong  standards  of  dis- 
cipline and  school  requirements.  The  "pin  drop  test "  is  an 
ideal  whose  followers  are  counted  by  multitudes.  To  many 
people,  especially  teachers,  children  actually  go  to  school  to 
be  silent,  even  motionless.  Quietude  is  held  to  be  primary, 
not  secondary.  Certainly,  children  should  be  reasonably  quiet 
in  order  that  they  may  learn.  The  first  consideration  ever  is 
to  do  and  to  gain  something  of  real  value.  The  movable  chair, 
rubber  tipped,  suggests  the  possibility  of  being  noisy.  This  is 
not  in  the  least  necessary,  however.  Many  will  interpose  these 
and  other  objections  : — 

"  The  movable  chair  will  be  placed  out  of  line."  Now, 
really,  do  children  go  to  school  to  keep  in  line?  Is  this  a 
standard  of  the  slightest  value? 

"The  members  of  the  class  will  be  sitting  in  different  posi- 
tions." So  much  the  better.  Mass  education  may  thus  lose 
some  of  its  sting. 

2.  Many  weak  teachers  offer  ridiculous  excuses  : — 

"  The  boys  slam,  break  or  hide  behind  the  lids  of  the  desks." 

"  The  desks  become  filled  with  scrap  paper." 

"The  chairs  are  knocked  over." 

"  The  chairs  are  carried  about  the  room." 

The  genius  has  never  yet  appeared  that  could  devise  methods, 
materials  or  equipment  that  would  in  any  degree  overcome  the 
deficiencies  of  a  poor  teacher  or  her  voluble  excuses.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  answering  such  excuses,  because  they  are  the 
confessions,  of  utter  inefficiency.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
recite  the  excuses  made  by  the  same  group  of  people  with 
reference  to  any  improvement.  For  example,  when  the  mov- 
able top  desk  was  first  used,  they  said,  "The  children  are 
always  raising  them  up  and  down."  But  it  is  certainly  very 
disheartening  to  hear  educators  in  high  authority  prating  such 
feeble  objections. 
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A  child  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  thing  just  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  That  is  the  very  reason  he  should  be 
given  the  necessary  equipment  of  life  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
use  it.  He  should  go  to  school,  not  to  become  habituated  to 
school  life,  but  to  learn  how  to  live  an  effective  life. 

3.  Many  school  officers  say,  *'  Our  teachers  could  not  maintain 
proper  discipline  with  movable  chairs." 

In  the  first  place  this  is  not  true.  A  teacher  who  secures  good 
order  does  not  find  herself  dependent  upon  a  barren  schoolroom. 
Discipline  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  child  to  do  right, 
and  varies  exactly  according  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
maintain  the  attitude  of  good  will  among  her  pupils. 

All  other  standards  or  judgments  of  good  discipline  are  false. 

Rational  and  comfortable  school  furniture  actually  stimulates 
good  conduct  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  Poor  teachers  can- 
not keep  order  under  any  circumstances,  but  our  best  teachers 
would  be  amazed  to  find  how  much  the  conditions  of  discipline 
would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  movable  furniture. 

But  suppose  the  contention  of  the  school  officials  is  true.  If 
the  movable  chair  is  best,  as  implied,  then  they  put  themselves 
in  the  position  of  compelling  their  children  to  sit  in  seats  which 
are  detrimental  to  their  health  in  order  that  poor  teachers  may 
be  employed. 

The  great  mass  of  real  teachers  of  this  country  are  abun- 
dantly able  and  willing  to  carry  out  any  improvement  that  will 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  modern  school  children. 
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1.  To  what  two  departments  of  prose  literature  does  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson  belong?  What  is  an  essay?  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  essay  and  narrative  and  descriptive  prose?  In  what 
respects  does  a  biographical  essay  differ  from  a  biography  or  a 
biographical  sketch? 

2.  Who  was  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay?  When  did  he  live? 
Name  some  of  the  British  and  American  writers  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries. What  is  the  significance  of  the  title,  "  Lord  Macaulay  "  ? 
Was  this  title  conferred  upon  him  solely  in  appreciation  of  his 
literary  work? 

3.  What  is  Macaulay's  greatest  contribution  to  English  prose  liter- 
ature ?  What  is  his  most  noteworthy  poem  ?  Name  some  of  his 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse. 

4.  In  what  periodical  did  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson 
originally  appear?  What  were  the  character  and  aim  of  this  period- 
ical, and  what  was  its  influence  on  English  literature  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century? 

5.  Who  was  Samuel  Johnson?  When  did  he  live?  Name  some 
of  the  English  writers  who  were  his  contemporaries.  How  much 
earlier  was  the  time  oi  his  literary  activity  than  that  of  Macaulay? 

6.  Qiiote  Macaulay's  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  Samuel  Johnson 
in  English  letters.     State  your  own  idea  as  to  his  position. 

7.  What  different  lines  of  literary  work  engaged  Johnson's  atten- 
tion ?  What  was  his  most  laborious  and  important  production  ? 
What  is  his  best  known  biographical  work,  travel  sketch,  philo- 
sophical romance?     Name  one  of  Johnson's  poems. 

8.  In  what  ways  could  the  profession  of  literature  be  made  profit- 
able in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  In  this  connection  define  bookseller^ 
dedication^  pension^  sinecure.  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
"  Doctor's  degree  "  conferred  on  Johnson  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1775? 

9.  What  qualities  of  mind  and  body  enabled  Johnson  to  produce  so 
large  a  quantity  and  so  great  a  variety  of  work  of  uniform  excellence  ? 
What  infirmities  of  character  interfered  with  his  happiness  and 
success  in  life? 

10.  What  is  implied  by  the  statement  that  Samuel  Johnson's  father 
was  a  "Jacobite  at  heart"?  What  effect  had  this  early  home 
influence  on  Johnson's  political  opinions  and  fortunes? 

1 1 .  What  was  meant  by  a  University  education  in  the  eighteenth 
century?  With  which  one  of  the  two  English  universities  was 
Johnson  connected?  Why  did  he  leave  the  University  without  a 
degi-ee  ? 

12.  Describe  Johnson's  life  at  the  University.  Draw  a  word 
picture  of  him  as  he  must  have  appeared  to  his  associates. 
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13.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Johnson  began  earning 
his  livelihood.  What  peculiarities  of  person  and  manner  handicapped 
him  in  his  attempts  to  make  himself  a  power  in  the  literary  world  ? 

14.  What  were  the  position  and  the  duties  of  "  Usher  in  a  Grammar 
School"  ?  What  sort  of  a  school  was  a  "  private  academy  "  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Who  was  David  Garrick,  the  most  famous 
pupil  of  Johnson  as  a  schoolmaster? 

15.  What  were  the  character  and  scope  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine? Why  was  it  unsafe  to  publish  the  debates  of  parliament 
authentically  ?  From  what  romance  did  Johnson  derive  the  disguise 
he  assumed  for  his  paraphrase  of  these  debates? 

16.  What  is  the  position  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Language?  How  was  it  compiled?  How  long  did  it 
continue  a  standard  authority,  and  what  has  been  its  influence  on 
succeeding  works  of  the  same  character?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  "Teutonic  etymology"? 

17.  Who  was  the  most  famous  living  writer  of  Johnson's  day? 
What  were  the  relations  between  him  and  Johnson? 

18.  What  difference  of  character  and  circumstances  between  the 
two  poets  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Pope  translated  the  Odes  of 
Horace  while  Johnson  imitated  the  Satires  of  Juvenal?  What  two 
poems  were  written  by  Johnson  in  Imitation  of  Juvenal's  style  and 
manner  ? 

19.  In  imitation  of  what  earlier  essayists  did  Johnson  publish  the 
Rambler  and  the  Idler?  For  what  reasons  have  these  papers,  once 
the  most  popular  of  Johnson's  writings,  long  ceased  to  be  read? 
How  far  do  you  agree  with  Macaulay's  statement  that  the  essays  of 
the  Spectator  "are  known  to  everybody"? 

20.  Explain  the  new  alignment  of  political  parties  which  brought 
Johnson  into  political  favor  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  Who 
was  Lord  Bute?  How  did  Johnson's  sympathy  with  the  ministers  of 
King  George  bring  him  into  connection  with  American  history  ? 

21.  What  was  a  "Club,"  as  the  word  was- understood  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Explain  the  influence  of  Johnson's  club  on  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  time.  Identify  Goldsmith^  Reynolds ^  Btirke^ 
Gibbon. 

22.  It  has  been  said  that  Johnson  is  best  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration as  the  subject  of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  biography 
in  the  English  language.     Explain  this  statement. 

23.  Who  was  James  Boswell?  What  was  his  connection  with  and 
his  attitude  toward  Johnson  ? 

24.  Where  were  the  Hebrides?  By  what  mixture  of  races  were 
they  peopled  and  what  was  the  manner  of  life  in  these  islands  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Explain  the  controversy  into  which  Johnson 
was  drawn  by  the  publication  of  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

25.  Explain  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  Johnson  for  writing  the 
lives  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  poets.  What  is  meant 
by  "Grub  Street  traditions,"  poetasters,  pamphleteers  and  '-'■  wits 
of  Btittons." 
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A  SHARPLY  defined  conception  of  the  true  end  and  aim  of.  all 
teaching  is  of  utmost  importance  to  those  who  would  achieve 
the  largest  success  in  this  school  year  which  has  just  opened.  That 
end  is  not  the  exhibition  of  one's  own  superior  knowledge  ;  it  is  not  the 
mere  impartation  of  information ;  it  is  the  awakening  of  life.  To 
stir  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  pupil,  to  awaken  his  ambition,  to 
bring  him  to  self-consciousness  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
to  start  him  along  the  line  of  independent  thinking  and  to  show  him 
how  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  self -originated 
plans, — this  is  the  true  end  of  teaching.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
best  means  to  this  end  are  the  teacher's  personality,  plus  the  spirit  of 
the  school,  plus  the  text-books  in  the  various  branches,  plus  the  daily 
discipline  of  the  school  with  its  routine  of  study  and  recitation  and 
i-ecreation.  The  text-books  give  the  results  of  the  life  and  the  thinking 
of  the  race ;  but  these  would  be  dry  and  ineffective  in  most  cases  but 
for  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  teacher's  personality.  It  is  contact 
with  a  bright  mind  and  a  pure,  unselfish  character  that  usually  awakens 
the  intellectual  life  and  brings  the  youth  to  self-realization.  To  sense 
the  greatness  of  this  work  and  to  see  that  it  is  successfully  accom- 
plished is  at  once  the  supreme  duty  and  privilege  of  the  teacher.  We 
came  across  a  fine  passage  recently  in  the  Letters  of  Charles  Edward 
Garman,  which  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  :  "  The  moral  excellence,  the  personal  loveliness  of  the  pupil 
is  the  true  crown  of  glory  to  a  teacher.  As  well  instruct  a  brute  as  a 
child,  if  the  beauty  of  manhood  or  womanhood  does  not  unfold,  if 
no  ambition,  no  aspiration  after  a  noble  life  is  awakened,  if  there  are 
no  bright  dreams  of  the  future.  It  has  long  been  known  that  certain 
plastic  substances  brought  in  contact  with  mother-of-pearl  and  allowed 
time  to  harden,  will  take  on  its  own  variegated  splendor.  To  im- 
press one's  self  thus  on  an  immortal  being — an  impression  time  can 
never  efface — may  well  excite  the  envy  of  angels  in  heaven.  It  is 
immortality."  The  teacher  who  takes  up  his  year's  work  in  this 
spirit  and  with  such  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling  cannot 
fail. 

THOROUGH  organization  is  an  important  condition  of  success  in 
school  work.  Teaching  is  a  very  complex  matter  and  needs  to 
be  systematized.  Many  schools  are  doing  poor  work  and  accom- 
plishing small  results  for  lack  of  organization.     There  is  hardly  any 
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school  that  would  not  be  improved  by  a  more  careful,  systematic 
co-ordination  of  its  activities.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  care- 
fully thought  out  by  school  boards  and  committees,  superintendents 
and  the  individual  teacher.  When  all  these  officers  co-operate 
harmoniously,  in  the  pursuit  of  definite  ends  according  to  a  w^ell-con- 
ceived  plan  the  results  will  speedily  be  in  evidence.  A  spirit  will 
take  possession  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  the  school  will  stand 
for  something  in  the  community.  We  know  of  such  schools,  where 
a  true  master  is  at  the  helm  and  every  teacher  knows  what  is  expected 
and  is  working  to  reach  the  common  goal.  Such  a  school  is  like  a 
well-organized  business,  where  economies  of  time,  material  and 
method,  coupled  with  a  liberal  policy  as  to  equipment  and  a  gen- 
erous attitude  of  the  management  toward  the  employees,  has  produced 
a  highly  efficient  organization  that  is  benefiting  alike  its  owners,  their 
assistants  and  the  public  and  setting  a  good  example  to  others.  On 
the  other  hand  we  know  of  very  poorly  organized  schools  where  there 
is  no  real  head,  where  each  teacher  is  a  sort  of  "free  lance"  doing 
about  as  he  pleases,  and  where  it  is  hard  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  year 
just  what  has  been  accomplished.  Such  a  school  is  a  worse  failure 
than  a  hit-or-miss  business  house,  because  of  its  wider  influence  and 
larger  importance.  It  is  in  effect  discounting  the  success  of  many 
future  business  enterprises  into  which  its  pupils  shall  hereafter  enter. 
For  it  is  tolerating  if  not  forming  in  its  pupils  disorderly  and  slip- 
shod habits  of  mind  that  will  stay  with  them  through  life  and  be  an 
eternal  handicap  to  success.  The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
its  school  officers  shall  get  the  school  business  well  in  hand  and  keep 
the  "plant"  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  productive  strength. 

THE  language  used  in  the  class  room  should  be  made  as  dignified 
and  correct  as  possible  by  the  example  as  well  as  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  teacher.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  pupil  is  ex- 
ceedingly susceptible  to  influences  emanating  from  the  platform.  He 
is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  the  impress  of  the  teacher's 
personality  will  affect  his  whole  life  for  good  or  for  evil.  A  good  vo- 
cabulary— rich  in  quality  and  quantity — will  be  of  inestimable  value 
all  through  life.  A  teacher  who  uses  choice  language,  the  "  word 
fitly  spoken"  which  is  "as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver," 
exerts  an  influence  all  unconsciously,  the  effects  of  which  are  far 
reaching.  Words  are  the  expression  of  ideas  and  emotions  and  qual- 
ities of  personality.  A  frivolous  teacher  will  speak  lightly.  A 
teacher   who    is    lacking    in    self-control    will    speak    heedlessly    and 
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sometimes  angrily.  These  moods  will  be  reflected  in  the  speech  and 
the  character  of  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  long  trains  of  consequences 
will  follow,  making  life  happy  or  miserable  for  multitudes  who  here- 
after shall  be  the  associates,  the  employees,  the  families  of  those  who 
are  now  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

No  one  thing  is  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  success  in  any  one's 
life  than  excellent  speech.  To  be  a  good  conversationalist  makes  one 
at  home  in  any  society.  To  be  able  to  describe  his  goods  in  trade  ac- 
curately and  persuasively  makes  one  a  good  salesman.  To  be  able  to 
write 'a  good  letter  or  advertisement  often  decides  a  young  person's 
business  chances.  The  foundations  of  all  these  successes  are  largely 
laid  in  the  schooh-oom.  Let  the  teacher  impress  this  upon  the  pupils. 
Let  him  do  all  he  can  to  secure  a  good  vocabulary  and  to  establish 
correct  habits  of  speech  that  shall  not  be  wholly  ignored  even  on  the 
playground  and  the  street.  Thus  he  will  be  doing  a  service  that  will 
be  appreciated  ultimately  by  the  young  people  themselves  and  im- 
mediately by  their  parents  and  those  who  are  seeking  to  employ 
them  upon  graduation. 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  educational  experiments  of  recent 
years  is  the  series  of  free  lectures  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  New  York  City.  The  second  decade  of  this  movement 
has  just  ended.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  in  1S89,  lectures  were 
given  in  a  few  schoolhouses  on  such  subjects  as  food,  poetry,  law 
and  practical  science.  The  audiences  were  small,  the  lectures  largely 
without  illustrations  and  not  unified  in  courses.  Last  season  nearly 
six  thousand  lectures  were  delivered  by  about  seven  hundred  lecturers 
in  twelve  hundred  public  schools  and  lecture  halls.  These  lectures, 
many  of  them  richly  illustrated,  were  listened  to  by  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  people.  The  courses  were  in  groups  and  syllabi 
were  printed  in  several  languages.  The  lecturers  included  many  city 
officials,  college  and  university  professors,  clergymen,  scientists,  etc. 
Public  librarians  suggested  lists  of  books  on  subjects  treated.  The 
results  are  marked  in  an  increase  of  intelligence  and  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  among  the  large  mass  of  foreigners  and  others  thus 
reached  by  this  uplifting  influence.  Truly  beneficent  is  the  modern 
science  of  sociology,  of  which  such  a  mlovement  as  this  is  a  part. 
And  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  school  thus  to  reach  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  long  past  the  school  age  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended. 


Foreign   Notes 

CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS 

An  English  expert  who  has  been  studying  continuation  schools  on 
the  continent  in  the  interests  of  the  local  authorities  charged  with  the 
administration  of  schools  of  this  character  in  England,  finds,  what  he 
regards  as  the  highest  type,  in  a  continuation  school  in  a  German 
town  having  a  population  of  eighty  thousand.  This  school,  he  states, 
has  lately  been  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject,  among  them  Pache,  Riicklin  and  Mehner, 
and  "  is  the  richest  fruit  of  experience." 

The  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  school  is  located  makes  attendance 
at  a  continuation  school  compulsory  for  three  years — from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  seventeenth  year  of  age.  "  But  those  who  have  belonged 
to  Tertia  (the  third  class)  in  a  higher  school  (state  or  recognized 
private  school)  for  one  year  are  exempt ;  as  also  are  those  who  are 
attending  some  guild  or  other  professional  school  the  instruction  in 
which  is  deemed  by  the  authorities  as  equivalent  for  that  of  the  con- 
tinuation school," 

Naturally  many  details  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
school,  such  as  the  hours  and  days  of  the  sessions,  depend  upon  local  ■ 
conditions.  The  matters  in  which  any  one  school  may  serve  as  a 
general  type  relate  to  the  theory  and  form  of  education  which  it  illus- 
trates. In  respect  to  these  fundamental  considerations  the  writer 
referred  to  says  : — 

"Vocational  knowledge  is  the  main  and  central  object  of  all  the 
instruction.  The  scheme  of  instruction  rests  on  the  principles,  now 
generally  approved  in  Germany,  of  Riicklin."  Three  stages  of  train- 
ing are  recognized  :  "  (i)  The  stage  of  Anschauung ;  (2)  the  stage  of. 
combination ;  (3)  the  stage  of  application.  In  the  first  stage  the 
learner  is  called  on  to  regard  closely  the  materials  and  objecfts 
employed  in  his  trade,  and  to  distinguish  them  according  to  their 
technical  qualities;  to  study  tools,  machines,  half-finished  and  finished 
products.  The  second  leads  him  to  combine  his  acquired  knowledge, 
and,  by  means  of  it  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  nature  of  business 
generally,  to  fashion  a  new  and  model  business.  In  the  third  stage 
his  knowledge  is  applied  ;  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  planned  is 
studied  in  all  its  essential  obligations.  With  these  principles  as  guides, 
a  normal  course  of  instruction  may  be  mapped  out  as  follows :  i.  The 
Stage  of  Anschauung — (a)  the  new  social  community  into  which  the 
pupil  is  entering,  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  members  in  their  mutual 
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relations,  the  legal  government  of  these  relations,  the  development 
from  apprentice  to  owner  of  a  business  ;  (/5)  the  workroom — its  size, 
ventilation,  disinfection  and  lighting ;  (c)  the  raw  materials  and  half- 
made  goods  to  be  treated,  their  production,  value  and  qualities,  the 
keeping  of  them,  distinctions  of  good  from  bad ;  {d)  the  tools  and 
machines  used  in  treating  raw  materials  and  half-made  goods,  power 
and  work  machines.  2.  The  Stage  of  Combination — («)  the  treat- 
ment of  the  materials,  different  methods  employed,  the  business  of 
the  workshop,  division  of  labor ;  (3)  the  historical  development  of 
the  trade;  (c)  the  present  standing  of  it ;  {d)  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  master  craftsman  in  the  local  community  and  in  the  state. 
3.  The  Stage  of  Application — (a)  the  fictitious  manufacture  of  a 
simple  article;    {b)   the  sale  of  it." 

The  reflection  of  the  writer  upon  this  scheme  will  commend  itself  to 
every  thoughtful  mind.  "  Than  such  a  scheme  of  vocational  knowl- 
edge," he  says,  "  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  of  labor.  The  young  man  is  made 
by  it  to  feel  that  he  is  preparing  himself  for  citizenship  no  less  than 
for  the  smithy  or  the  builder's  yard ;  his  intelligence  is  awakened,  and 
his  pride  gratified,  as  he  finds  that  the  history  and  status  of  the  cooper 
or  the  paper  maker  may  be  studied  equally  with  the  rights  of  the 
nobility  or  the  privileges  of  the  clergy." 

EDUCATION    IN    RUSSIA 

The  latest  volume  (23)  of  the  series  of  Special  Reports,  issued 
by  the  English  Boai'd  of  Education,  deals  with  education  in  Russia. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  vast  and  complex  subject,  includ- 
ing the  historic  origins,  and  the  progress  of  the  several  departments  or 
grades  of  education.  The  progressive  development  of  the  system  is 
set  forth  by  periods,  the  division  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
political  or  social  forces  that,  from  time  to  time,  have  imparted  new 
direction  to  the  intellectual  activities  or  purposes  of  the  empire.  These 
formative  influences,  and  the  scholastic  ideals  that  have  prevailed,  are 
naturally  considered  in  comparison  or  contrast  with  those  of  England  ; 
thus  the  profound  differences  between  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  and  that  of  Russia  are  revealed.  This  is  particularly  notfce- 
able  in  the  discussion  of  the  "  classical  question"  in  Russia  in  Chapter 
IV  on  secondary  education.  Russia,  as  the  writer  points  out,  was 
entirely  removed  from  "the  causes,  political,  intellectual  and  religious, 
that  gave  to  mediceval  Rome  its  hold  over  the  mind,  the  conscience, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  Western  world.   .   .   .  Russia  had  no  part 
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in  the  intellectual  development  of  medigeval  Europe,  which  was 
dependent  on  the  use  of  Latin.  The  language  of  her  church  is  not 
Latin."  The  author  considers  farther  that  Russia  is  not  the  direct 
heir  of  Greek  culture,  which  comes  to  her  not  from  Athens,  imme- 
diately, but  from  Byzantium. 

Students  of  this  subject,  which  is  likely  to  assume  more  and  more 
importance  as  the  Oriental  world  is  drawn  more  and  more  into  the 
circle  of  Western  ideas,  will  find  interest  in  pursuing  this  work  in 
connection  with  that  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  (L'Empire  des  Tsars  et  les 
Russes)  and  with  the  more  unstudied  works  of  M.  V.  L  Kovalevski, 
one  of  the  few  Russian  authorities  whose  works  are  accessible  to  us  in 
French. 

The  bibliographical  notes  appended  to  the  volume  here  considered 
are  not  the  least  of  its  many  services  to  the  student  of  education. 

AN    ENGLISH    SCHOOL    IN    PALESTINE 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  an  English  venture  in  the  Far 
East  are  taken  from  an  interesting  article  in  the  London  Journal  of 
Education. 

"  St.  George's  Boys'  School,  in  Jerusalem,"  says  the  writer,  "  began 
a  new  era  in  English  education  in  Palestine,  and  in  its  short  life  has 
altered  the  whole  of  that  scheme  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
This  may  seem  a  large  thing  to  say  of  a  school  whose  years  number 
only  nine,  but  it  is  no  empty  boast.  St.  George's  was  not  the  first 
English  school  in  Palestine,  but  it  was  the  first  to  make  the  teaching 
of  English  its  main  object"  The  school  was  opened  in  1890,  and  by 
charging  a  small  fee  has  succeeded  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  men  of 
limited  means  whose  pride  keeps  them  from  patronizing  free  schools 
attended  by  children  of  the  lower  classes.  With  regard  to  attendance 
the  account  before  us  says  :  "  Beginning  with  fifteen  boys,  the  school 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The  boys  are  mostly  Arabs,  but  of  all 
religions — Greek  Orthodox,  Latin,  Creek  Catholic,  Coptic,  Armenian, 
Moslem  and  Anglican;  there  are  Jews,  too;  and  indeed  all  races  as 
well  as  all  creeds  have  passed  through  the  school.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  with  boys  of  so  many  different  creeds  at  the  s^ne  school, 
and  in  a  place  where  religious  feeling  is  bitter  and  easily  aroused, 
many  difficulties  would  ensue ;  but  experience  has  proved  the  con- 
trary. In  the  friendly  rivalry  of  class  room  and  playground  the  bitter- 
ness of  religious  division  is  forgotten.   .    .   . 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  school  being  to  give  a  sound  education  in 
English,  that    language    has  the  first    place.     It  embraces    the  usual 
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subjects,  also  drawing,  singing,  musical  and  military  drill,  and  gym- 
nastics. Arabic,  the  boys'  mother  tongue,  comes  next,  and  French. 
Turkish  was  introduced  about  two  years  before  the  Constitution  made 
it  compulsory.  The  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  care- 
fully taught  throughout  the  school.  Christian  and  non-Christians 
receiving  the  same  instruction.  Great  care  is  bestowed  by  the  school 
authorities  on  two  other  branches  of  education  hitherto  absolutely 
ignored  in  Palestine — music  and  physical  exercise.  The  Arabs  are  a 
music-loving  people.  Without  the  gift  of  composition  or  of  the  fash- 
ioning of  instruments,  they  can  keenly  appreciate  music  of  the  best. 
When  taught  they  become  sound,  though  not  remarkable  musi- 
cians. .  .  .  The  teaching  of  music  by  competent  teachers  has  had 
good  results,  and  the  '  Choir  Hostel,'  opened  in  1906,  will  bring  into 
further  prominence  the  value  of  music  in  education.  Here  Arab  boys 
are  boarded,  attending  the  school  classes,  and  receiving,  in  addition,  a 
thorough  training  in  music.  They  form  the  tirst  surpliced  choir  seen 
in  Palestine." 

In  1902  a  boarding  department  was  added,  and  since  1905  the 
school  has  been  housed  in  its  own  building.  "  Scholarships  "  which 
provide  for  promising  boys  too  poor  to  pay  their  own  fees  have  been 
given  in  England  and  America. 

"  Drawing,  hitherto  classed  with  music  and  games  as  unnecessary, 
and  never  before  taught,  has  also  proved  a  success.  The  Arabs  are 
very  artistic,  as  a  glance  at  their  past  history  will  show.  To  uncover 
this  long-buried  talent  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  school,  two  of 
whose  old  boys  have  exhibited  in  the  British  Isles,  and  won  prizes." 

It  is  in  schools  of  this  class  which  have  carried  into  the  East  that 
ideal  of  complete  education,  moral  and  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
that  which  animates  the  great  endowed  schools  of  England,  that  the 
foundations  of  British  influence  in  the  Orient  have  been  firmly 
established.  a.  t.  s. 


Book  Notices 

Robinson  Crusoe  in  Esperanto.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Mason.  The  publica- 
tion in  Esperanto  of  Defoe's  immortal  story  serves  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
the  continued  interest  in  this  new  language.  It  is  claimed  that  new  Esperanto 
clubs  are  being  formed  throughout  the  civilized  world  almost  daily ;  it  is  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  of  students  for  practice  books  that  the  present  translation 
has  been  made.     Philadelphia  :  Henry  Altemus  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Washington  Year  Book.  Compiled  by  Wallace  Rice.  To  make  up 
this  Year  Book  of  notable  maxims,  Mr.  Rice  has  culled  with  care  and  intelli- 
gence from  the  sayings  of  George  Washington,  "The  Father  of  His  Country," 
The  book  would  make  a  delightful  birthday  gift  for  a  young  man.  In  it  he 
would  find  rare  lines  of  counsel,  hearty  words  of  cheer  and  many  a  practical 
suggestion  for  successful  methods  of"  getting  on  in  the  world." 

The  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association.  This  is 
the  first  Year  Book  issued  by  the  Brewers'  Association.  It  follows  a  campaign 
of  monographs  or  tracts  which  have  been  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  criticising  the  various  movements  of  the  Prohibition  Party  and  all 
persons  who  believe  that  the  public  sale  of  liquor  should  be  discontinued.  The 
very  fact  of  this  campaign  of  literature  inspired  by  the  sellers  of  liquor,  indicates 
that  they  have  felt  seriously  the  inroads  made  by  the  efforts  of  the  temperance 
people  to  abate  the  liquor  evil.  The  book  gathers  together  many  interesting 
statistics,  and  makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  explain  away  their  evident  condemna- 
tion of  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  strong  drink.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  specious  arguments  can  be  built  up  upon  statistics.  If  there  is  any 
way  in  which  the  verdict  of  facts  can  possibly  be  construed  as  otherwise  than 
fatal  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  making  and  selling  liquor,  that  way  is 
found  and  set  forth  in  this  book.  We  would  advise  any  one  who  wishes  to 
believe  that  the  drinkinig  of  liquor  makes  for  happiness  and  the  well-being  of 
society,  to  read  these  pages.  Much  is  made  of  the  threadbare  argument  that 
it  is  the  intemperate  use  of  liquor  and  not  the  temperate  use  of  it  that  causes 
all  the  trouble.  After  perusing  these  chapters,  the  reader  will  probably  believe, 
if  he  were  so  disposed  in  the  first  place,  that  drinking  has  nothing  to  do  with 
poverty,  disease  or  crime,  and  that  cities  where  liquor  selling  is  in  evidence  on 
every  side,  are  just  as  orderly  and  very  much  happier  than  those  in  which  it  is 
prohibited.  But  when  all  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  concluding  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  such  association  or  any  such  volume  to  "  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time."  The  United  Bureau's  Association,  Publishers,  New  York, 
1909.     Published  for  free  distribution. 

Psychology.  By  Hermann  Ebbinghaus.  Translated  and  edited  by  Max 
Meyer.  This  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  text-book  for  college  students.  It  will 
commend  itself  through  its  brevity  and  the  excellent  proportions  of  the  material 
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selected.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  keeping  free  from  all  fads,  and  has  pre- 
sented only  that  which  is  generally  accepted  by  psychological  science.  He 
gives,  however,  to  the  highest  constructive  processes  of  the  human  mind,  reli- 
gion, art,  morality,  the  attention  which  they  deserve  because  of  their  tremen- 
dous importance  for  human  life.  The  translation  is  freely  made,  the  English 
being  particulary  lucid  and  simple.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them.  By  Cliff 
Winfield  Stone,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  New  York,  1908.  The  quantitative 
study  of  educational  questions  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already  yielded 
some  significant  results,  notably  in  formal  discipline,  and  it  promises  to  become 
the  leading  method  of  advance  in  all  educational  work.  Educators  and  pro- 
gressive class-room  teachers  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  bare  assertion  that 
one  method,  time  allotment,  course  of  study,  or  the  like,  is  better  than  another, 
but  they  want  to  know  precisely  how  much  better  and  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  its  efficiency  was  determined.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  educational  theory  is  in  many  respects  a  mathematical,  and  not 
merely  a  descriptive  science,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  edu- 
cator, in  order  to  gain  a  hearing,  will  always  have  to  back  his  discussions  by 
careful  inductive  study  comparable  to  that  of  the  physicist  or  biologist. 

The  study  in  hand  forms  a  notable  example  of  the  inductive  and  quantitative 
investigation  of  educational  practices.  It  aims  to  carry  forward  in  an  improved 
and  more  reliable  fashion  the  investigation  of  the  arithmjetic  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  started  nearly  two  decades  ago  by  Dr.  Rftg.*  The  data  were 
all  gathered  in  person  by  the  author.  Dr.  Stone,  and  come  from  152  schools  in 
26  representative  systems.  About  6,000  test  papers  were  handled,  and  as  there 
is  evidence  that  the  work  was  done  with  much  care,  only  those  who  have  made 
similar  investigations  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  this 
entailed.  Statistical  methods  were  used  in  ascertaining  the  conclusions,  and 
while  these  methods  are  somewhat  technical,  they  are  sufficiently  explained  to 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  not  made  a  systematic  study  of  them. 

The  study  is  restricted  to  the  first  six  grades,  testing  particularly  the  higher 
sixth  grade,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows:  I.  Purpose  and  Method, 
n.  Arithmetical  Abilities — Their  Variability  and  Relationship,  IH.  Arith- 
metical Abilities  and  Time  Expenditures.  IV.  Arithmetical  Abilities  and  the 
Course  of  Study.  Each  part  contains  a  summary  of  its  conclusions  and  the 
study  closes  with  a  series  of  six  general  conclusions.  The  results  are  charac- 
terized by  much  diversity,  not  a  few  being  striking  and  unexpected,  but  they  are 
not  therefore  devoid  of  practical  significance.  Superintendents  and  principals 
will  find  in  them  many  helpful  suggestions  and  it  devolves  upon  them  to  bring 
these  suggestions  to  their  teachers.  If  they  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of 
the  work  in  arithmetic,  they  cannot  now  find  a  more  helpful  and  stimulating 
guide. 

The  problems  and  directions  used  in  gathering  the  data  are  all  carefully 
given,  together  with  the  methods  of  grading,  so  that  any  principal  or  teacher  can 
give  the  tests  in  his  school  and  determine  its  efiiciency  relative  to  the  26  systems 
tested  in  the  study.     Price,  $1.00.     Review  by  William  C.  Ruediger. 

*  Forum  34  :  281  and  437. 
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Teaching  Children  to  Study.  By  Olive  M.  Jones,  Principal  of  Public 
School  I20,  New  York.  This  book  is  the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of 
the  author  and  her  colleagues  in  developing  and  applying  the  "  group  system" 
idea.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  general 
theory,  development,  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  group  system;  the 
second  part  shows  how  these  ideas  may  be  fitted  into  plans  for  seat  work  by 
means  of  typical  illustrations  in  reading,  composition,  language,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography  and  manual  training.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price,  80  cents  net. 

Education  for  Efficiency.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard 
University,  Emeritus.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  edited  by  Henry 
Suzzallo,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  under  the  title  of  River- 
side Educational  Monographs.  The  whole  series  is  of  particular  merit,  and 
this  book  in  a  very  concise  form  gives  the  ideas  of  America's  foremost  citizen 
upon  two  vital  topics  which  concern  every  real  educator  and  teacher,  "Educa- 
tion for  Efficiency  "  and  "  The  New  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man."  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     Price,  35  cents, 

English  Poems.  Selected  and  edited  with  illustrative  and  explanatory 
notes  and  bibliographies.  By  Walter  C.  Bronson,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Brown  University.  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  four  volumes 
of  English  Poems  for  the  use  of  college  classes.  A  merit  of  the  volume  is  that 
it  gives  whole  poems,  or,  at  least,  not  less  than  whole  sections  of  the  longer 
poems.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  modernized.  The  selections 
are  representative  of  different  phases  of  the  works  of  poets  and  schools  of  poetry. 
The  four  volumes  will  make  a  full  library  of  poetry  for  reference  or  for  careful 
study.    Chicago  University  Press.    Library  edition,  $1.66;  school  edition,  $1.15. 

Stories  of  the  Great  West.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illustrated.  The 
great  West  has  an  enduring  charm  to  both  children  and  grown-up  people,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  name  is  one  to  conjure  with.  The  volume  is  an  excellent 
book  for  boys,  and  while  it  engages  a  youth's  attention  it  will  incidentally  teach 
him  much  history  and  natural  history.  The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.     Price,  60  cents  net. 

Stories  of  Classic  Myths.  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  Tales  of  the  old 
gods,  goddesses  and  heroes.  These  are  stories  that  everyone  should  know  for 
their  historic  and  artistic  significance.  They  are  intimately  related  to  the 
world's  best  art  and  to  the  religious  life  of  ancient  times.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  for  supplementary  reading.     The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

Finger  Play  Reader.  The  Davis-Julien  Series  of  Readers.  By  John  W, 
Davis,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Fanny  Julien, 
First  Year  Teacher,  Public  School  8,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Parts  I  and 
n.  For  first  year  classes.  These  readers  are  unique,  based  on  kindergarten 
games  and  songs,  correlating  physical  work,  manual  training  and  music  with 
phonetics.  The  series  will  engage  the  attention  of  any  teacher  who  examines 
the  books,  and  be  sure  to  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  young  learner. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Pupils'  edition.  Part  I,  134  pages,  35  cents;  Part  H,  134 
pages,  3^5  cents.  Teachers'  edition.  Part  L  200  pages,  50  cents;  Part  H,  192 
pages, 50  cents. 
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Health  Studies.  Applied  Physiology  and  Hj^giene.  By  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoa»,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Director  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Examinations  in  Throop 
Polvtechnic  Institute  and  the  City  Schools  of  Pasadena.  Lecturer  in  Hygiene, 
University  of  California.  With  prefatory  note  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.D., 
M.D.,  President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University.  This  is  an  admirable 
text-book  of  hygiene  for  school  use.  It  deals  with  things  that  the  pupils  of 
grammar  school  age  ought  to  know,  and  it  treats  them  in  a  way  that  is  within 
their  comprehension  and  that  arouses  their  interest.  It  is  worth  vastly  more 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  than  any  elaborate  book  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  that  we  have  ever  examined.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated,  333  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 

Outline  of  a  Year's  Work  in  the  Kindergarten.  Arranged  by  Anna 
W.  Devereaux,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Lowell,  Mass.  Illustrations  by 
Amy  Rachel  Whittier.  Fourth  edition.  A  book  that  passes  into  a  fourth 
edition  hardly  needs  further  commendation.  The  suggestions  of  this  artistic 
volume  are  such  as  will  make  the  teacher's  work  a  pleasure  and  the  child's  life 
a  delight  for  a  whole  year.  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Price,  70  cents. 

One  Year  Course  in  English  and  American  Literature.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  chief  authors  in  English  and  American  literature,  with  reading 
lists  and  references  for  further  study.  By  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  A.M.,  Chair- 
man of  English  Department,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  Citj' ;  author 
of  How  to  Study  Literature,  Short  Studies  in  Composition,  etc.  A  practical 
volume  that  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  of  literature  in  high  schools  and 
academies.  It  gives  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf 
to  Burroughs  and  Bret  Harte.     Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge.     Price,  $1.00. 

We  Have  With  Us  To=Night.  What  happens  at  that  great  American  In- 
stitution, The  Banquet.  By  Samuel  G.  Blythe.  A  keen  bit  of  satire,  which 
reveals  what  multitudes  have  felt,  but  no  one  has  dared  to  say — the  boredom  of 
after-dinner  speeches.  The  little  volume  is  a  compendium  of  side-splitting 
mirth,  and  excellent  for  light  entertainment  at  an  evening  social  gathering. 
Henry  Altemus  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

Emergencies.  Book  Two.  By  Charlotte  Vetter  Gulick.  This  volume  is 
based  upon  the  reports  made  to  the  author  by  a  clipping  bureau,  which  fur- 
nished newspaper  accounts  of  accidents  to  children,  gathered  during  a  period  of 
nine  months.  These  were  tabulated  and  analyzed,  and  the  student  or  reader  is 
shown  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  such  actual  emergencies.  A  humane  and 
valuable  service  to  give  teachers  and  parents  and  the  children  themselves  such 
instruction.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.     List  price,  40  cents. 

The  Body  at  Work.  Book  Four.  By  Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  The  object 
of  the  series  of  books  to  which  this  volume  belongs  is  to  establish  those  habits 
among  school  pupils  which  will  conduce  to  health,  happiness  and  efficiency. 
There  are  three  other  volumes  besides  this  and  the  one  noticed  in  the  paragraph 
above,  viz.:  Book  I,  Good  Health,  Book  III,  Town  and  City,  and  BookV,  Con- 
trol of  Body  and  Mind.  The  present  volume  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
seventh  grade,  and  presents  in  admirable  fashion  the  subject  of  the  body  as  an 
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instrument  with  which  the  work  of  life  is  to  be  done,  and  tells  how  to  develop 
and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Price,  list,  50  cents  ; 
mailing  price,  60  cents. 

'  Human  Physiology.  New-World  Science  Series.  An  Elementary  Text- 
Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  John  W.  Ritchie,  Professor  of 
Biology,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia.  Illustrated  by  Mary  H.  Well- 
man.  This  book  is  at  once  comprehensive,  scientific  and  practical.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  for  classes  in  physiology  because  it  covers  satisfactorily  the 
■whole  subject.  The  earlier  portions  of  the  volume  will  do  for  the  beginners, 
and  the  later  chapters  for  later  grades.  World  Book  Company.  Price,  So 
cents  ;  mailing  price,  96  cents. 

The  Elements  of  Hygiene  for  Schools.  Compiled  by  Isabel  Mclsaac,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses;  collaborator  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing;  author  of  Primary  Nursing  Technique  and 
Hygiene  for  Nurses.  This  volume  presents  in  convenient  form  the  subject  of 
practical,  everyday  hygiene  for  those  pupils  in  our  public  schools  and  others 
who  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  go  into  the  subject  more  deeply.  It  gives  in 
readable  and  easily  understood  language  what  everybody  ought  to  know  about 
health  conditions.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Experimental  Dairy  Bacteriology.  By  H.  L.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  E.  G.  Hastings,  M.S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Bacteriology,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  book  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  training  the  student  who  wishes  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  biological  changes  going  on  in  milk  because  he  is 
handling  it  as  a  business;  or  of  preparing  the  theoretical  investigator  of  dairy 
bacteriology  to  comprehend  the  subject  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint.  In 
the  recent  rapid  multiplication  of  agricultural  courses  in  our  state  universities 
and  public  schools  the  book  will  find  readily  a  place  of  great  usefulness.  Ginn 
&  Co.     List  price,  $1.00;  mailing  price,  $1.05. 

The  Ethics  of  Progress,  or  The  Theory  and  the  Practice  by  which  Civili- 
zation Proceeds.  By  Charles  F.  Dole,  author  of  The  Spirit  of  Democracy, 
The  Ingersoll  Lecture  of  1906  on  Immortality  at  Harvard  University,  etc.  A 
thoughtful  book  on  lines  of  modern  investigation  into  the  true  standards  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  timely  for  never  before,  perhaps,  was  the  human  conscience 
more  awakened  as  to  public  duties  or  more  desirous  to  find  the  right  and  do  it,  or 
withal  more  perplexed  as  to  the  application  of  ethical  principles.  A  clear,  un- 
fettered, honest  thinker  here  offers  help  and  light  to  his  fellows  He  deserves 
and  will  receive  their  appreciative  gratitude.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Sunday  Kindergarten  Game,  Gift  and  Story.  A  Manual  for  Use  in 
the  Sunday  Schools  and  in  the  Home.  By  Carrie  Sivyer  Ferris.  Constructive 
Bible  studies;  elementary  series.  A  beautifully  illustrated  book  that  will  be  a 
boon  to  teachers  of  younger  classes  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  mothers  in  the  home, 
and  to  not  a  few  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  teaches  the  great  lessons  of 
obedience,  love,  trustworthiness,  service  and  kindred  virtues.  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Press.     Price,  $1.40  postpaid. 
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Happy  Hawkins.  By  Robert  Alexander  Wason.  Illustrated  by  Howard 
Giles.  A  charming  story  of  a  rollicking,  adventurous  cowboy.  His  loyalty  to 
his  friends,  his  good  nature  and  his  thrilling  experiences  will  give  the  book  a 
fascinating  interest  to  boys,  youngandold.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship :  Human  and  Divine.  By  Henry  Churchill 
King,  President  of  Oberlin  College.  A  book  that  helps  one  to  look  into  the 
heart  of  God  and  of  man.  It  will  make  the  world  a  better  abiding  place,  and 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  men  in  the  welcome  bonds  of  love  and  mutual 
goodwill.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.      Price,  $1.25  net. 

Outline  of  Economics.  By  John  Daniels,  A.M.  This  outline  is  designed 
to  be  a  conspectus  and  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Economics  ;  standing  some- 
what in  the  same  relation  to  an  expanded  treatment  of  the  subject  as  that  in 
which  a  lawyer's  brief  stands  to  his  finished  argument.  It  is  not  a  bald  tabular 
outline  of  the  subject,  but  a  presentation  that  includes  all  the  most  important 
Economic  problems,  logically  set  forth  and  defined  clearly  and  effectively. 
The  author  aims  to  do  equal  justice  to  theory  and  to  the  everyday  facts  of  the 
business  world.  The  outline  will  serve  several  purposes  ;  it  will  be  useful  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Economics,  as  a  summary  and  as  a  reference  guide. 
It  w;ill  be  found  eminently  valuable  for  review  in  school  and  college  courses. 
For  a  reading  among  the  public  at  large  the  outline  presents  many  features  that 
will  give  it  a  distinct  value  in  the  growing  subject  of  Economics.  28  pages. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Horace's  Satires.  Edited  by  Edward  P.  Morris,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Yale  College.  In  this  edition  of  Horace  the  editor  lays  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  the  thought  of  Horace,  rather  than  on  questions  of  language,  meter 
and  allusion.  To  each  Satire  is  prefixed  an  introduction  somewhat  more 
detailed  than  usual,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  Satire  as 
a  whole.  Similarly  the  notes  treat  chiefly  of  the  content  of  the  Satire,  with 
free  use  of  translation  and  reference  to  other  writings  of  Horace.  This  is  a 
welcome  innovation  in  a  text-book  of[this  kind  and  will  tend  to  render  the 
study  of  such  a  poet  less  wearisome.  254  pages.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $100. 

Periodical  Notes  \ 

In  Everybody's  for  October  Judge  Lindsay  tells  an  absorbing  tale  of  a  great  fight  against  graft 
and  pull  and  injustice  in  favor  of  "  a  square  deal  "  for  boys  and  grown-ups.  It  is  worth  reading. 
— The  Harvard  Theological  Revietv  gives  in  the  October  issue  the  first  authentic  version  of 
ex-President  Eliot's  iiBw  famous  address  on  the  so-called  "  New  Religion.  The  very  title  of  the 
printed  paper  empties  of  their  meaning  most  of  the  hostile  criticisms  that  have  appeared  on  every 
side.  "The  Religion  of  the  Future"  is  the  phrasing  of  the  title. —  The  Youth's  Companion 
maintains  its  high  standard  of  excellent,  interesting  and  wholesome  reading  for  young  people  of 
all  ages. — "The  Magic  of  Imagination  "  and  "  Preparing  for  the  Census  "  are  interesting  articles 
in  the  September  number  of  The  National  Magazine.— In  St.  Nicholas  there  is  running  a  series 
of  valuable  articles  by  Rupert  Sargent  Holland  on  "  Historic  Boyhoods."  The  October  issue  of 
this  superb  magazine  for  young  people  describes  the  boyhood  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
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The  Correlation  of  High  School  Science 
and  Agriculture 

JOSIAH    MAIN,    CHAMPAIGN,    ILLINOIS 

ROBABLY  the  most  difficult  pedagogical  prob- 
lem of  the  day  is  the  correct  inauguration  of 
agricultural  courses  in  the  existing  high  schools. 
Where  money  is  available  the  establishment  of 
the  strictly  agricultural  school  is  very  simple  in 
comparison.  Indeed,  there  are  many  among 
both  friends  and  opponents  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation who  believe  that  the  present  system  of 
public  schools  will  never  be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the 
subject.  But  evasion  and  delay  are  dangerous,  for  along  with 
the  demand  for  more  practical  education  goes  a  murmur  of 
discontent  in  regard  to  the  dominant  educational  ideals  of  the 
public  schools,  which  may  increase  to  a  clamor  that  shall  mean 
destruction  to  much  that  has  proven  valuable  in  the  schools. 
It  is  only  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  older  system  that 
the  difficult  task  of  incorporating  the  new  should  be  approached. 
The  problem  of  creating  a  high  school  agriculture  is  being 
approached  from  two  directions.  From  below,  the  pedagogues 
are  approaching  it  through  nature  study,  while  from  above,  the 
agriculturists  are  carrying  the  courses  of  the  agricultural 
college  downward  into^!^the  high  school  where  most  of  them 
belong.  But  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  there  is  still 
a  considerable  realm  of  terra  incognita.     When  the  pioneers 
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from  these  opposite  directions  come  together  and  the  subject 
becomes  settled,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  schoolmen 
have  contributed  a  necessary  pedagogical  method  of  instruction 
and  formulation  of  the  subject,  which  the  agriculturists  lack, 
and  that  the  agriculturists  have  contributed  a  not  less  essential 
economic  quality  which  the  pedagogues  seem  inclined  to  under- 
rate. Until  these  two  necessary  elements  are  contributed  and 
properly  harmonized  there  will  be  more  or  less  confusion  due 
to  contending  ideals,  and  we  may  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
present  effort  to  divorce  the  economic  and  the  cultural  into 
separate  institutions.  When  they  are  harmonized  the  present 
intolerant  attacks  on  the  older  educational  plan  will  cease  while 
the  danger  of  agriculture  becoming  merely  a  book  study — a 
danger  to  which  the  agricultural  college  is  much  less  liable — 
will  be  abated  by  the  introduction  of  nature  study  methods. 

Besides  the  features  which  high  school  agriculture  is  destined 
to  acquire  from  these  two  sources,  there  are  some  peculiar  to 
the  high  school  that  demand  attention,  and  of  which  it  is  our 
chief  purpose  to  speak.  The  one  to  be  here  considered  is  the 
relation  which  agriculture  must  bear  to  the  fundamental  sciences 
in  the  high  school.  If  agriculture  per  se  have  no  logical  order 
of  presentation  such  as  the  schoolman  is  accustomed  to  observe 
in  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  he  need  not  therefrom 
assume  that  there  is  no  necessary  order  of  presentation  ;  for 
indeed  there  is  one  just  as  imperative  as  any  other  subject  of 
the  course  can  have,  which  is  rendered  more  complex  because 
two  demands  must  be  satisfied  and  because  the  satisfying  of 
one  of  them — the  seasonal — is  largely  a  local  problem  which 
only  the  teacher  can  solve.  In  satisfying  the  scientific  order 
of  presentation,  the  agricultural  topics  and  the  fundamental 
sciences  which  they  supplement  and  to  which  they  should  be 
bound,  can  be  arranged  in  an  order  which  is  acceptable  to  one 
whose  sole  interest  is  in  the  scientific  purpose  ;  for  the  only 
difficulties  in  the  study  of  agriculture  are  scientific  difficulties. 
Having  decided  in  which  year  of  the  high  school  course  each 
scientific  subject  should  be  presented,  there  will  be  found  within 
each  year  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material  which  may  be  drawn 
from  agricultural  sources  in  such  amounts  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
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poses  both  of  agriculture  and  science,  considered  as  a  disci- 
plinary subject,  without  slighting  either,  and  immeasurably 
enhancing  the  value  of  both.  The  discussion  of  the  seasonal 
order  will  be  deferred,  and  the  correlation  of  that  part  of  an 
agricultural  education  which  pertains  to  agricultural  science, 
as  distinguished  from  agricultural  arts  and  practices,  will  now 
be  considered. 

Agriculture  as  an  organized  subject  is  now  taught  mainly  in 
the  agricultural  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill  Act.  It 
is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  work  presented  in  such  colleges 
is  not  of  collegiate  character  and  is  given  there,  chiefly  because 
it  must  come  somewhere  in  an  agricultural  education  and  has 
been  omitted  from  all  previous  school  work  of  the  student. 
A  glance  at  the  catalogues  of  such  colleges  betrays  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  sciences,  notably,  preliminary  courses  in 
botany,  chemistry  and  physics,  are  prescribed  to  precede  much, 
if  not  all,  of  the  agricultural  work.  In  addition  to  these  agri- 
cultural colleges,  there  have  recently  been  established  in  certain 
states  or  communities,  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
An  examination  of  the  printed  courses  of  such  schools  discovers 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  attempting  to  give  very  much 
the  same  work  that  the  agricultural  colleges  give,  but  without 
the  fundamental  sciences.  Finally,  turning  to  the  courses  of 
study  of  the  best  high  schools  of  the  traditional  type,  we  find 
them  giving  science  subjects  as  recommended  by  recognized 
authorities,  but  without  attempting  to  give  any  agricultural  or 
other  application  to  them.  We  are  forced  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  phase  of  both  agricultural  and  science  work 
proper  for  secondary  schools,  and  that  below  the  agricultural 
college  these  two  phases  of  science,  the  theoretical  and  the 
applied,  are  being  arbitrarily  kept  apart. 

The  proposition  here  is  to  show  how  these  two  mutually 
dependent  phases  of  science  work  may  be  correlated,  and  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  each  pupil,  whether  he  be  taking 
the  science  work  for  either  the  cultural  or  the  practical  end, 
taking  both  phases  of  it.  And  it  would  work  in  the  interest  of 
administrative  economy  to  accommodate  both  types  of  students 
in  the  same  class.     It  is  not  only  a  pedagogical  economy  but  a 
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pedagogical  necessity.  For  when  we  consider  that  nearly 
every  important  order  of  plants  and  animals  has  representatives 
of  economic  significance,  and  that  the  principles  of  chemistry 
and  physics  have  applicatioa  in  the  arts  and  industries,  we 
realize  that  the  study  of  science  for  cultural  purposes  may  as 
well  be  illustrated  mainly  by  materials  that  the  industrial 
student  must  use.  And  when  we  consider  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  fact  or  principle  however  abstract,  and  no  organism 
however  insignificant  to-day,  but  may  by  some  invention,  or 
change  of  environment,  or  adaptation,  become  of  the  greatest 
importance  to-morrow,  we  must  admit  that  a  common  ground 
of  agreement  on  subject-matter  of  study  is  feasible.  Then 
when  we  reflect  that  the  industrial  student  needs  a  broader 
vision  than  could  be  obtained  by  providing  merely  for  his 
material  needs,  while  the  student  who  seeks  culture  only, 
cannot  get  it  by  leaving  out  the  necessity  of  applying  in  some 
way,  every  bit  of  knowledge  he  acquires — in  other  words,  that 
nature  will  not  be  cheated — we  will  admit  not  only  the  economy 
but  the  necessity  of  having  both  classes  of  students  in  the  same 
class  to  correct  each  other's  tendency  to  unsymmetrical  develop- 
ment. Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  science  to 
realize  the  hopes  of  its  advocates  as  a  school  subject  as  rapidly 
as  they  were  led  to  expect,  and  a  suggestion  to  industrial 
enthusiasts  that  their  cause  is  worthy  the  respect  of  scholars 
and  will  be  accorded  that  respect  when  its  exponents  fully 
appreciate  its  dignity,  and  a  prophecy  that  its  value  to  educa- 
tion in  general  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  utilized  as  a  culture  subject  in  the  high  school. 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  advantage  or  necessity 
of  correlating  sciences  with  the  agricultural  work.  Some  of 
the  examples  go  much  further,  as  will  be  seen,  in  demonstrating 
the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences  in 
dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  sociology  of  the  age.  Some 
ot  them  illustrate  as  strikingly  the  fact  that  the  benefit  of  corre- 
lation inures  as  well  to  the  fundamental  sciences  as  to  their 
application  in  agriculture  : — 

The  only  general  system  of  soil  classification  is  based  upon 
the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  and  dependent  mainly  upon 
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the  size  of  soil  particles.  Since  the  only  natural  or  laboratory 
method  of  separating  a  soil  into  its  particles  is  by  gravity,  a 
knowledge  of  specific  gravity  is  fundamental  in  soil  work,  and 
is  best  studied  by  simple  experimentation  before  applying  it  to 
agricultural  subjects. 

The  chief  purpose  of  tillage  is  the  control  of  capillarity. 
The  laws  of  capillarity  are  best  demonstrated  by  capillary 
tubes  in  the  laboratory. 

Drainage  and  erosion  involve  hydraulics,  which  is  much 
more  easily  illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  the  laboratory. 

Cause  and  effect  of  weather  phenomena  are  too  complex  for 
any  one  to  understand  who  has  not  studied  the  laws  of  gaseous 
bodies  as  an  independent  subject. 

Chemistry  is  the  basis  of  soil  fertility,  and  together  with  soil 
physics,  bacteriology  and  plant  physiology,  determines  the 
production  of  crops.  With  animal  physiology  it  determines 
animal  production. 

Physical  osmosis  by  laboratory  demonstration  is  a  necessary 
preparation  to  a  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  nutrition. 

Physical  laws  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  of  corre- 
lation and  conservation  of  energy  are  conceptions  without 
which  the  function  of  nourishment  as  applied  to  fertilizers  and 
animal  rations  cannot  be  put  on  a  safe  basis. 

The  only  recognized  value  of  food  is  a  fuel  value  measured 
in  calories.  The  calorie  must  be  learned  as  a  physical  unit 
before  it  can  have  any  meaning  in  foods  and  rations. 

Bacteriology  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  a  science 
of  interest,  mainly  to  bacteriologists.  We  are  just  coming  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  vitally  concerns  almost  every 
phase  of  agriculture,  from  the  control  of  soil  bacteria  by  tillage 
at  the  one  end,  to  hygiene  at  the  other. 

Plant  structure,  habits  of  plant  growth  and  fruiting  habits 
are  botanical  subjects  of  study,  but  correct  cultivation,  pruning 
and  propagation  are  dependent  upon  this  botanical  knowledge. 

Methods  of   propagation    and    repression  of  insects   depend 
upon  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  of  reproduction,  their  meta- 
morphoses and  their  structure,  as  treated  in  the  science  texts- 
Cell  activity  is  a  matter   upon  which    intelligent    treatment 
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of  disease  depends,  whether  of  plants,  domestic  animals  or 
human  beings.  Rules  of  hygiene  without  this  knowledge  and 
the  foregoing  knowledge  of  bacteriology  are  of  limited  utility. 

The  literature  of  agriculture  is  replete  with  the  terminology 
of  pure  science,  and  it  can  never  be  otherwise.  Only  in  the 
pure  sciences,  free  from  the  complexities  of  agriculture,  can 
the  accurate  meaning  of  such  terms  be  learned. 

The  "properties  of  protoplasm"  is  an  expression  whose  very 
form,  to  say  nothing  of  its  significance,  has  been  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  layman.  Yet,  in  the  response  of  paramecium  and 
lumbricus  terrestristo  the  various  tropisms  is  laid  the  foundation 
for  psychology,  pedagogy  and  sociology. 

Ecology  is  a  recognized  phase  of  all  biological  sciences,  and 
ever}'^  modern  text  gives  a  large  quota  of  space  to  the  subject. 
A  correct  conception  of  man's  place  in  nature  is  as  an  ecological 
factor,  and  his  influence  for  good  is  great  or  small  in  proportion 
as  it  is  correct,  or  incorrect,  agriculture. 

Climate,  soil,  plants,  crops,  farm  animals,  productiveness, 
prosperity,  civilization,  education,  culture,  are  a  series  of  causes 
and  effects  dependent  primarily  upon  physiography.  Progress 
in  civilization,  as  well  as  progress  in  agriculture,  has  an  uphill 
job  when  it  goes  contrary  to  geographic  influences.  The  line 
marking  the  southern  limit  of  glaciation,  the  fifty  degree 
isotherm  and  the  twenty-inch  rainfall  line  enclose  a  citizenship 
that,  more  than  any  other,  is  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  race. 

Plant  kinships  are  determined  mainly  by  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  whole  superstructure  of 
systematic  botany  is  based  on  these  structural  features  of  the 
flower.  A  knowledge  of  these  relationships  is  of  value  to  him 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  the  habits,  properties,  diseases, 
parasitic  and  symbiotic  insects,  and  uses,  of  plants — the  farmer. 
But  this  structural  relationship  has  a  much  wider  significance. 
To  the  uninitiated  weeds  are  quite  naturally  relegated  to  a  class 
quite  distinct  and  separate  from  cultivated  plants ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  study  of  structural  relationship  shows  some  of  the 
worst  weeds  to  be  closely  related  to  some  of  the  most  valuable 
plants,  as  butter  print  and  cotton,  tares  and  bean,  bindweed  and 
sweet  potato,  nettle  and  potato,  mustard  and  turnip,  crab  grass 
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and  maize,  pigweed  and  sugar  beet,  smartweed  and  buckwheat 
and  many  others.  A  botanical  study  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  relationships,  but  botany  alone,  devoid  of  the 
economic  characteristics  of  each  plant  as  taught  from  necessity 
in  the  agricultural  course,  falls  far  short  even  as  a  culture  sub- 
ject. For  it  ignores  the  first  principle  of  plant  breeding,  viz.  : 
that  there  are  few  valuable  economic  plants  but  are  the  work  of 
generations  of  careful  selection  and  mating,  and  that  their  value 
is  proportional  to  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  their 
ancestors  since  the  day  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  weeds 
surviving  by  natural  selection.  And  how  else  may  the  pupil 
be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  no  organism  how- 
ever mean,  but  has  untold  possibilities  for  good  in  it  if  only  its 
peculiar  virtue  be  discovered  and  augmented  by  generations  of 
intelligent  selection?  How  else  teach  the  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility of  husbandry,  whose  high  purpose  it  is  to  receive  from  our 
fathers  the  cumulative  effort  in  improvement  which  began  with 
civilization  ;  to  maintain  through  our  short  span  the  delicate  poise 
in  its  ascent  toward  perfection  each  well-bred  species  has  attained, 
where  a  single  mistake  or  mesalliance  may  entail  the  loss  of 
generations  of  careful  selection  ;  and  to  pass  the  various  forms 
to  our  children,  a  little  higher  in  development  and  a  little  finer 
in  quality  than  we  received  them?  How  may  we  better  illus- 
trate the  lesson  which  each  generation  of  children  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  must  learn — that  no  family  is  so  important 
as  to  be  secure  from  sudden  precipitation  to  the  depths,  if  not 
properly  safeguarded  by  education,  nor  so  low  in  the  social 
scale  that  education  may  not  lift  it  to  a  position  of  the  highest 
importance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  efTect  of  parasitism  is  essen- 
tial to  an  agricultural  education  ;  yet  this  is  a  purely  biological 
study  and  no  purely  biological  course  omits  it.  Without  such 
study  who  can  appreciate  the  significance  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  state,  of  the  commercial,  political,  intellectual  and  moral 
parasitism  which  sap  the  strength  of  society.  Considering  that 
we  are  all  producers  or  refiners  of  natural  wealth  on  the  one 
hand,  or  parasites  on  the  other,  how  may  we  better  place  the 
selection  of  vocation  on  a  proper  ethical  basis  than  by  the  study 
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of  such  parasites  as  form  an  essential  part  of  any  course  in 
agriculture,  where  their  effect  is  so  easily  demonstrated  in 
dollars  and  cents?  And  finally,  how  else  may  we  put  mean- 
ing into  such  moral  laws  as  the  statement  of  the  Great  Teacher 
that  "  unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath," 
than  to  note  the  loss  through  disuse,  of  an  organ  or  a  function 
by  such  examples  as  the  classical  hermit  crab,  which  retires 
from  the  struggle,  or  the  more  familiar  "fiat  patterned"  form 
whose  ancestors  long  ago  adopted  the  modern  commercial 
standard  of  success  by  finding  a  way  to  "  get  there"  without 
wings. 

We  have  recently  discovered  that  the  laws  of  mathematics 
are  at  the  basis  of  heredity,  variation  and  correlation  of  char- 
acters, and  Dean  Davenport,  in  his  practical  and  scholarly 
treatise  on  the  breeding  of  plants  and  animals,  has  put  the  sub- 
ject on  that  safe  basis.  A  knowledge  of  natural  selection  is 
also  necessary  to  intelligent  selection  by  the  breeder.  And  who 
shall  be  so  bold  as  to  fix  limitations  on  this  matter  of  selective 
mating  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  species.  The  recent 
action  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington,  in  prohibit- 
ing marriages  under  certain  conditions  where  the  welfare  of 
offspring  may  be  involved,  is  a  prophecy  of  the  day  when  the 
relationship  between  karyokinesis  and  eugenics  will  be  legally 
recognized  and  enforced. 

These  instances  are  meant  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  neither 
the  fundamentals  of  agriculture  nor  the  fundamentals  of  soci- 
ology can  be  appreciated  by  a  mere  authoritative  statement  of 
the  natural  laws  behind  them  to  one  who  has  had  no  scientific 
training.  Such  laws  can  be  acquired  only  by  laboratory  dem- 
onstrations, without  which  the  most  glaring  mistakes  in  their 
application  are  to  be  expected.  They  also  illustrate  the  vital 
connection  between  the  fundamental  sciences  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  social  sciences  on  the  other  and  that  in  the  bridging  of 
this  gap  between  them  is  the  peculiar  utility  of  the  study  of 
high  school  agriculture  to  one  who  may  never  practice  farming. 

The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  scientific  principles  is  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  the  high  school  science  is  to  be  developed 
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to  either  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  special  conditions  and  higher  authorities.  They 
are  meant  to  suggest  the  quality  which  the  work  in  science  and 
agriculture  should  possess  in  order  to  put  the  pupil  on  the  right 
tack  for  the  utilization  of  his  knowledge.  They  are  mentioned 
with  the  belief  that,  for  pupils  of  high  school  age,  agriculture 
as  a  school  subject  makes  practicable  for  all  purposes,  sciences 
which  might  otherwise  be  of  questionable  value  and  without 
affecting  the  method  of  presentation  for  purely  agricultural 
purposes.  And  they  may  be  worth  consideration  as  suggesting 
a  solution  of  a  fictitious  difficulty  which  schoolmen  have  inherited 
with  accretions  from  a  previous  generation.  For  it  should  be 
evident  that  in  so  far  as  agriculture  is  correlated  with  the  science 
work  it  may  readily  pass  as  so  much  science  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  other  method  of  estimating  it  than  in  Carnegie  or 
similar  units.  However,  it  may  only  postpone  the  time  when 
the  agricultural  arts  and  practices,  as  a  part  of  the  high  school 
course,  will  put  all  other  subjects  under  lasting  obligation  by 
breaking  down  the  tyranny  of  the  credit  system. 

Correlation  of  science  and  agriculture  is  advocated  because, 
like  every  good  rule,  "  it  works  both  ways,"  and  thus  pays  for 
its  space  from  either  the  cultural  or  the  practical  view-point.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  burden  of  a  school  that  undertakes  to  satisfy 
modern  requirements,  and  in  fact,  tends  to  economize  the  time 
and  effort  of  a  school  that  proposes  to  teach  agriculture  and 
the  high  school  sciences.  Granted  that  the  science  topics  are 
properly  chosen  and  graded,  and  granted  that  the  agricultural 
course  is  complete  and  well  balanced,  then  it  would  seem  the 
height  of  folly  not  to  correlate  the  two  mutually  dependent 
phases  of  the  subject,  thus  holding  the  science  student  to  the 
necessity  of  applying  some  of  his  theories  and  lifting  the  future 
farmer  above  the  narrow  limitations  of  rule  of  thumb  prac- 
tices, however  correct.  Without  correlation  agriculture  can 
never  become  a  high  school  subject,  but  will  be  put  on  a  lower 
plane,  and  judged  by  its  own  estimate.  With  correlation,  the 
agricultural  work  becomes  an  extension  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy, botany,  chemistry  or  other  science,  and  this  agricul- 
tural warp  crossing  the  scientific  woof  breaks  down  the  artificial 
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walls  which  we  instinctively  build  up  between  subjects  and 
unifies  all  science. 

Correlation  has  yet  another  very  important  advantage. 
Many  pupils  who  elect  studies  at  the  beginning  of  their  high 
school  courses  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  will  ever  see 
inside  the  walls  of  a  college.  Perhaps  those  who  do  not  know 
are  of  as  much  importance  to  the  college  as  those  who  know. 
Perhaps  a  course  that  may  serve  immediate  purposes  without 
stifling  ambition  is  worth  more  than  one  narrowly  prescribed 
for  definite  ends,  either  cultural  or  practical.  An  uncorrelated 
agricultural  course  can  fit  tor  only  one  purpose — farming.  It 
is  not  a  preparation  for  the  agricultural  college — contrary  to 
the  plans  of  one  ambitious  young  state  college — as  the  agri- 
cultural college  is  not  the  best  nor  usual  means  of  preparing 
the  best  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Where  the  election  of  a  strictly  agricultural  or  non-agricultural 
course  is  enforced  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  school  course, 
what  is  the  university  going  to  say  to  the  agricultural  graduate 
whose  ambition  later  carries  him  to  its  doors  for  admission? 
And  would  the  science  student  have  impaired  his  preparation 
by  a  judicious  admixture  of  applied  science?  Not  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  opinion  of  university  science  instructors  whose 
fate  it  is  to  teach  freshmen  classes. 

For  those  who  are  to  get  no  more  schooling  than  the  high 
school  provides,  correlation  gives  an  intimation  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  fundamental  sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  social  sciences  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  its  necessity 
for  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  factors  with  which  the  farmer 
must  deal  to  the  end  of  his  days.  For  those  who  are  to  go  on, 
it  insures  an  appreciation  of  such  science  as  they  may  have 
taken.  While  for  the  large  majority  to  which,  I  suspect,  most 
of  my  readers  belong,  who  cannot  tell  what  they  may  do,  it 
oflfers  a  chance,  through  the  practical  end,  to  prepare  talents 
for  an  early  market,  or,  through  the  theoretical  end,  to  pre- 
serve them  indefinitely  for  later  use. 

So,  with  due  respect  to  the  worthy  motives  of  the  strictly 
agricultural  school,  I  cannot  help  wondering,  when  I  see  a 
schoolman  opposing  the  introduction  of  agricultural  work  in 
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correlation  with  the  science  work  of  the  regular  high  school 
(outside  the  larger  centers),  and  favoring  its  relegation  to 
special  agricultural  schools,  whether  his  interest  is  so  much  in 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  education,  as  in  the  continuation 
of  educational  conditions  that  are  fast  losing  the  affection  and 
approval  of  those  who  support  and  patronize  the  high  school. 
Industrial  education  offers  a  means  of  saving  the  public  high 
school  to  its  friends.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  school  that 
undertakes  correlation  thereby  elects  to  do  less  agricultural 
practice  than  the  strictly  agricultural  school,  perforce,  will  be 
doing,  may  it  not  also  be  true  that  the  farmer  with  the  scientific 
training  has  so  much  better  mastery  of  the  forces  of  nature  as 
to  outstrip  in  practice  in  a  few  years,  his  more  methodically 
trained  fellow,  and  have  something  worthy  to  inspire  his 
thoughts  while  he  plows,  and  tills,  and  reaps. 


Psychology  of  Motor  Development 

FRANK    NICHOLAS    SPINDLER,    PROFESSOR   OF     PSYCHOLOGY  AND    PEDAGOGY, 
STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,   STEVENS     POINT,    WISCONSIN 

IE  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  as  to  the  necessity 
of  sensory  training  in  education,  but  we  must 
also  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  mere  sensory 
training,  observation  that  does  not  lead  to  action, 
ideas  that  are  merely  received,  and  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  some  definite  and  purposive  reaction, 
are  by  no  means  the  aim  of  education.  Despite 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  much  of  our  education  is 
as  yet  too  intensely  scholastic,  and  seemingly  based  upon  the 
erroneous  theory  that  the  mind  is  merely  a  receptacle  to  pump 
full,  it  not  being  realized  that  the  mind  from  which  nothing 
ever  goes  forth  in  motor  reaction,  will  become  as  stagnant  and 
as  dead  as  a  pool  into  which  pours  the  water  from  a  pure  and 
sparkling  mountain  spring,  but  from  which  there  is  no  exit. 
Sensations,  ideas,  the  mental  activity  itself,  exists,  we  must 
believe,  for  the  sole  and  final  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  move 
and  act.  If  sensations  and  percepts  lead  to  no  action,  or  rather, 
fail  to  lead  to  the  proper  action  at  the  proper  time,  their  failure 
is  complete,  they  only  lead,  as  Davidson  says,  to  a  dalliant 
sensuality. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  objects,  movements  and  dangers.  In 
the  endeavor  to  adapt  the  inner  to  the  outer  we  must  believe 
sense  organs  arose,  but  sensations  and  ideas  which  are  unac- 
companied by  motor  reactions  can  nevner  enable  us  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  ever-changing  surroundings.  The  world  has 
progressed,  and  is  run  by  men  who  in  some  way  can  express 
thought ;  who  can  make  the  inner,  outer,  who  can  make  the  ideal, 
real.  Nothing  was  ever  accomplished  by  dreaming  or  feeling 
which  did  not  lead  to  effective  action  or  definite  expression  of 
some  sort.  For  successful  living,  for  proper  development  of 
the   individual  and  the  race,  for  true  progress,  correct  motor 
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habits  are  of  supreme  importance.  Morality,  vocational  suc- 
cess, social  success,  all  depend  upon  a  body  and  mind  trained 
to  act  in  right  ways. 

We  are  considerably  less  limited  in  our  possibilities  of  motor 
training  than  in  sensory.  We  can  learn  more  in  regard  to 
doing,  gain  more  in  motor  power  by  education,  than  in 
our  power  of  receiving  sensations,  for  we  are  often  natu- 
rally limited  in  sensory  power  by  our  congenital  sensory  endow- 
ment, while  we  are  born  with  comparatively  few  connections, 
formed  or  predisposed,  between  our  motor  brain  centers  and  other 
centers,  and  with  the  motor  brain  cells  of  Xhe  cerebrum 
wholly  plastic  and  undeveloped. 

The  whole  object  of  motor  training  is  then  to  set  up  stable 
and  right  association  paths  between  the  sensory  brain  centers 
and  the  voluntary  motor  centers  ;  it  is  to  get  a  complete  stock  of 
motor  ideas  and  habits,  or  in  physiological  terms,  to  get  the  cells 
of  the  cerebral  motor  centers,  which  control  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  well  trained  so  that  when  any  certain  exigency 
arises,  action  will  be  controlled  and  effective. 

Physics  teaches  us  that  no  force  is  ever  lost,  but  that  its  direc- 
tion may  be  changed  so  that  it  may  flow  from  one  into  many  or 
different  channels  or  from  many  sources  into  one  channel. 
Motor  training  is  to  enable  us  to  have  well-cut,  definite  and 
useful  channels,  into  which  the  nerve  force  excited  by  sensa- 
tion will  flow  off  into  right  action  and  not  be  dissipated  into 
mere  internal  commotions  or  indefinite  external  reactions.  One 
of  the  very  postulates  of  modern  psychology  is  that  every  brain 
state,  hence  every  mental  state,  is  accompanied  by  a  motor  re- 
action— a  sensation  which  has  no  motor  tendency  is  never  experi- 
enced ;  indeed,  Munsterberg  makes  this  natural  motor  reaction 
tendency,  the  point  where  sensations  and  ideas  go  over  into 
activity,  the  vital  living  conscious  point  in  the  human  mentality, 
the  very  center  of  consciousness  itself,  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween conscious  living  beings  and  dead  inert  matter.  He  says 
that  mere  centripetal  nerve  currents  would  not  be  sensations — 
where  a  sensory  nerve  current  goes  off  into  some  motor  effect 
however  subtle  and  unnoticed,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  conscious 
sensation.     Nothing  psychological  is  better  proven  by  number- 
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less  experiments  than  that  every  sensation  and  every  idea  has  a 
motor  tendency  and  effect.  The  mere  incoming  sensory  current 
is  only  one  condition  of  the  having  of  a  sensation — the  motor 
reaction  is  necessary  to  make  it  conscious.  The  sensory  and 
the  motor  are  then  closely  related,  and  to  have  a  varied  and 
rich  stock  of  motor  ideas  it  is  then  evidently  necessary,  first  to 
have  varied  and  rich  sensory  surroundings,  for  each  sensation 
having  a  motor  tendency  tends  to  develop  motor  activity  and 
ideas,  hence  the  incalculable  value  of  nature  study  and  country 
life  for  the  child.  Many  a  city  child  does  not  develop  into  a 
person  of  pronounced  activity  because  his  early  environment 
presented  so  few  sensory  promptings,  and  a  brain  where  sensory 
and  motor  activity  is  neglected  during  plastic  childhood  must 
always  be  an  inferior  brain. 

Every  sensation  and  idea,  we  say,  has  its  motor  side,  but  we 
must  not  let  the  child's  motor  activity  be  developed  only  by  the 
spontaneous  activities  and  irregular  natural  discharges  of 
nervous  energy.  Some  ideas  have  more  definite  and  stronger 
motor  tendencies  than  others  ;  these  ideas  which  are  so  strongly 
motor,  where  the  motor  feeling  exceeds  the  passive  sensory 
effect,  we  call  motor  ideas,  e.  g.,  ideas  of  certain  movements,  of 
definite  ways  of  doing  something,  etc.  The  person  is  best 
trained  for  life  then  who  has  the  largest  and  most  definite  and 
useful  stock  of  motor  ideas.  Every  impression,  indeed,  to  be 
vivid  and  lasting  and  available  must  in  some  way  lead  to  ex- 
pression ;  thus  the  idea  is  constantly  reinforced  by  motor  feelings 
and  images,  and  close  and  useful  associations  are  formed 
between  impressions  and  expressions,  and  this  is  right 
education. 

Just  as  ideas  differ  in  their  motor  phases  so  people  differ 
naturally  in  their  motor  power — some  being  quick  to  act,  with 
close  and  accurate  connections  between  idea  and  motor  activity, 
while  some  are  slow  and  inaccurate  in  motor  reaction.  In 
some,  sensations  and  ideas  seem  always  to  spread  out  and  be 
diffused  and  dissipated  in  random  and  spontaneous  motor  reac- 
tions, and  are  not  focussed  and  carried  out  by  a  definite  motor 
center  into  definite  motor  reactions — these  are  the  emotional 
dilly    dalliers,    the  dreamers,  and   require  especially    definite 
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and  thorough  motor  training ;  every  child  is  naturally  at  first 
more  or  less  of  this  type. 

The  great  question  in  real  education  is  how  to  develop  the 
individual  from  the  above-mentioned  type  to  a  condition  of 
voluntary  self-controlled,  definite,  purposeful  activity. 

In  the  young  child  there  can  be  no  voluntary  action  because 
of  the  lack  of  definite  motor  ideas  and  control.  The  earliest 
movements  are  random,  spontaneous  or  instinctive  movements. 
There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  to  movement  in  the  child 
if  hefis  healthy  and  well  nourished.  The  motor  centers  at  first 
seem  to  go  off"  into  all  sorts  of  uncorrelated,  involuntary  move- 
ments. These  may  be  reflexes  to  external  stimulation,  or 
movements  from  the  excess  of  energy  in  the  motor  centers. 
There  are  also  many  complicated,  instinctive  and  impulsive 
movements  which  manifest  themselves  at  different  times.  The 
movements  are  caused  by  certain  external  or  internal  conditions, 
and  are  as  yet  involuntary  and  uncontrolled. 

The  last  and  most  important  form  of  movements  in  the  human 
being  are  ideational,  voluntary,  controlled  movements.  In 
virtue  of  the  large  number  of  involuntary  movements  which  the 
child  has  experienced  he  gets  a  large  stock  of  motor  ideas  and 
habits — he  attains  to  the  power  of  voluntary  innervation.  All 
voluntary  acts  involve  a  previous  motor  experience  of  the  move- 
ments used,  and  a  conscious  representation  of  the  end  sought, 
and  a  representation  of  the  movements  necessary  to  reach  that 
end.  In  voluntary  action  only  those  movements  can  be  made 
which  at  least  in  their  components  have  been  involuntarily 
experienced,  for  only  thus  do  we  gain  the  necessary  motor 
ideas  for  voluntary  action,  hence  the  extreme  importance  of 
muscular  movement  and  activity  in  the  young  child. 

The  simplest  form  of  voluntary  movements  are  self-imitative 
movements.  The  child  accidently  makes  a  movement  that  he 
likes — he  tends  to  repeat  the  movement,  thus  gaining  motor 
power  and  control.  He  next  observes  movements  in  others 
through  sight,  and  endeavors  to  imitate  these  movements, 
imperfectly  at  first,  but  with  constantly  progressive  success 
and  perfectness.  Thus  his  stock  of  motor  ideas  and  habits 
grows  through    imitation,  and    correspondingly  his    power  of 
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voluntary  action.  Suggestion  by  others  and  imitation  by  the 
child  are  the  most  powerful  factors  in  gaining  of  motor  power. 
These  motor  ideas  are  now  at  his  command  to  carry  out  pur- 
poseful, self-originated  actions.  The  importance  then  of 
proper  motor  suggestions  and  right  motor  guidance  will  be 
readily  seen. 

By  motor  habits  gained  by  experience  and  practice,  and 
supplemented  by  imitation  and  social  control,  we  tend  to  become 
less  and  less  immediate  and  reflex  in  our  response  to  sense 
presentation,  and  more  and  more  open  to  the  power  of  far-off 
aims — we  become  more  judicial,  more  controlled,  more  definite. 

At  first  in  learning  any  new  movement  we  must  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  each  succeeding  step,  but  after  awhile  we  only  need 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  end  or  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  laid  up  a  rich  store  of  motor  ideas  to 
carry  out  all  his  purposes  and  decisions. 

Voluntary  actions  are  then  secondary  not  primary  functions  of 
an  organism.  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  by  experience,  through 
spontaneous,  reflex,  instinctive,  or  impulsive  movements,  and 
finally  through  imitation  of  suggestions.  A  supply  of  ideas  of 
the  various  movements  left  in  the  memory  by  experience  is  the 
first  prerequisite  of  voluntary  power.  The  law  of  habit  inter- 
venes here  to  fix  motor  tendencies — any  motor  idea  carried  out 
several  times  becomes  easier  and  easier  each  time,  until  a  habit 
of  carrying  out  certain  ends  is  acquired.  Motor  training  then 
consists  in  acquiring  definite,  accurate  and  useful  habits  of 
motor  reaction,  which  involves  also  proper  inhibitions  of 
antagonistic,  random  tendencies.  The  important  point  is  not 
so  much  the  mere  quantity  of  motor  reaction — for  the  needlessly 
active,  uncontrolled  person  with  indefinite,  unregulated  motor 
habits  accomplishes  but  little,  while  the  person  of  power  is  one 
whose  motor  habits  are  definite,  useful  and  controlled.  Quality 
of  motor  habit,  not  mere  quantity,  is  the  desideratum. 


Which  of  the  Manual  Arts  shall  be  Taught  in 
the  Schools? 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES    A.  BENNETT,     BRADLEY    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE, 
PEORIA,    ILLINOIS 

|UR  forefathers  came  to  this  country  civilized  and 
equipped  for  the  tasks  before  them.  They  came 
with  habits  of  worship  and  reverence,  with  ideals 
of  liberty  and  with  knowledge  of  legal  procedure. 
They  came  also  with  manual  efficiency  ;  some 
were  farmers;  others  were  carpenters,  masons, 
millers,  wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths ;  the 
women  could  spin  and  weave,  sew  and  cook, 
clean  and  manage  a  household.  When  schools  were  estab- 
lished, these  were  to  train  men  to  become  lawyers,  states- 
men and  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Schools  for  the  manual 
industries  were  not  needed  because  everybody  worked  with  his 
hands,  and  the  theories,  recipes  and  traditions  of  the  crafts  were 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  or  from  master  to  apprentice. 
The  common  schools  taught  all  children  to  read  and  write 
because  such  instruction  was  considered  a  necessary  safeguard 
to  the  democratic  form  of  government  which  was  adopted. 
Ability  to  cipher,  also,  was  considered  desirable  for  all,  and  in 
the  villages  and  towns  it  soon  became  essential  because  it  had 
to  do  with  money  and  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

Decades  came  and  went  and  left  pioneers  still  subduing  the 
forest  lands  and  exterminating  the  Indians.  Generations 
passed  ;  cities  began  to  spring  up  and  grow,  the  prairie  lands 
of  the  Central  States  began  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest  and 
the  mines  to  give  up  their  rich  stores.  Manual  labor  joined 
with  natural  resources  and  yielded  great  wealth.  But  during 
all  this  time  the  school  was  not  called  upon  to  train  in  manual 
industry.  The  school  had,  however,  greatly  increased  its  facil- 
ities for  training  for  citizenship  and  the  professions  ;  academies, 
colleges  and  professional  schools  had  been  established  and  were 
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rapidly  growing  into  great  universities  ;  and  the  common  schools 
had  been  multiplied  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  frontier. 

Then  came  the  demand  for  men  trained  in  science  and  en- 
gineering to  build  railroads  and  bridges,  canals  and  aqueducts, 
engines,  ships  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  This  practical  de- 
mand led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  of  science  and  engi- 
neering, and  soon  the  science  studies  found  their  way  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  The  growth  and  struggles 
of  the  nation  demanded  a  more  broadly  educated  citizenship, 
and  historical  studies  and  the  study  of  social  problems  also 
found  a  place  in  school  work. 

While  all  this  remarkable  development  has  been  going  on 
in  the  national  life  and  in  the  school,  the  mode  of  living  has 
changed  as  rapidly.  The  simple  life  of  the  earlier  days  has 
given  way  to  the  many  complexities  of  our  present  life.  Now 
we  all  want  modern  houses  ;  we  want  them  individual  in  design, 
finished  in  hard  woods,  heated  by  automatically  regulated  fur- 
naces, supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water,  gas  and  electricity, 
and  telephones  connecting  us  with  our  neighbors  and  friends. 
We  want  artistic  draperies,  rugs  and  wall  coverings,  good  fur- 
niture, fine  pictures,  statuary  and  musical  instruments.  If  we 
compare  our  present  homes  with  the  homes  of  our  grandfathers 
when  we  were  children,  we  realize  what  a  rapid  and  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place.  About  the  same  change  has  taken 
place  in  reference  to  our  food  and  clothing.  Instead  of  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  what  can  be  raised  in  our  own  town  or  our 
own  garden  we  get  food  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  by  rapid  transportation  we  have  largely  overcome  the  lim- 
itations of  season.  We  no  longer  spin  and  weave  in  our  own 
homes ;  knitting  by  hand  is  almost  a  lost  art,  and  most  of  the 
sewing  is  done  "on  the  machine."  When  we  turn  from  the 
home  to  business  the  same  is  true.  The  farmer  who  is  not 
equipped  with  motive  power  and  machinery,  can  hardly  expect 
to  compete  in  the  market.  The  ox  team  has  given  way  to  the 
traction  engine,  the  cradle  to  the  self-binding  reaper,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  This  is  equally  true  in  manufacturing  and 
nearly  every  other  line  of  business.  Things  are  being  done  at 
greater  speed  and  in  a  manner  that  requires  a  more  elaborate 
equipment. 
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All  this  development  has  immensely  increased  the  output 
demanded  of  the  producing  and  distributing  industries.  This 
demand  in  turn  has  increased  the  need  for  skilled  workmen. 
Another  factor  that  has  acted  with  this  need  is  the  internal  de- 
velopment in  the  industries  themselves,  which  has  come  in  part 
from  the  necessity  of  a  more  economical  use  of  materials  but 
principally  from  the  discoveries  of  science  and  their  application 
to  industry.  If  one  tries  to  enumerate  the  changes  in  the 
metal  industries  alone  that  have  followed  the  application  of 
electricity  in  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  electric  light, 
and  electric  motors  he  soon  sees  how  endless  is  the  undertaking. 
A  very  important  result  of  this  development  in  the  industries  is 
the  need  of  men  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  materials  and 
processes  of  industry  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  proc- 
esses and  the  use  of  the  materials  rest.  This  knowledge  is  not 
being  handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  any  great  extent,  nor 
from  master  to  apprentice,  partly  because  the  factory  system 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  education,  and  partly  because  the 
knowledge  needed  is  so  new  that  even  the  masters  themselves 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  development.  But  this  need 
for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  processes  of  industry 
is  not  confined  to  the  workers  in  these  producing  industries. 
Every  man  who  would  intelligently  use  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  his  own  home  or  the  labor-saving  devices  and  con- 
veniences of  business  life  must  know  something  of  the  materials 
and  principles  of  industry  ;  and  if  he  is  to  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  product — if  he  is  to  judge  the  quality  of  the 
thing  he  purchases  or  uses,  he  must  know  something  of  the 
process  that  produced  it.  In  fact,  industrial  development  has 
been  so  rapid  and  so  varied  in  our  country — it  has  affected  every 
man's  life  to  such  an  extent  that  if  he  is  to  retain  sufficient 
mastery  of  his  environment  to  make  it  serve  his  needs,  he  is 
forced  to  acquire  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  the 
materials,  principles  and  processes  of  industry.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  knowledge  is  not  being  handed  down  from 
parent  to  child  in  any  adequate  way,  and  so  we  look  to  the  school 
to  furnish  it.  And  if  the  school  is  to  furnish  it  the  school  must 
be  equipped  with  the  tools  of  industry. 
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Having  accepted  the  responsibility  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  industries,  the  school  finds  itself  facing  a  long  series  of 
problems  of  selection,  organization  and  administration.  Most 
of  these  problems  are  still  unsolved,  though  many  of  them  are 
being  solved. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  first  importance  relates  to  the  selec- 
tion of  subject-matter.  Which  of  the  many  manual  arts  shall 
be  taught?  Are  some  more  fundamental  than  others?  How 
can  the  manual  arts  be  classified  ?  What  shall  be  the  basis  of 
our  choice  between  them  ?  These  questions  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  being  answered  for  individual  schools,  but  too 
often  without  a  sufficiently  broad  view  of  the  needs  and  the 
possibilities.  To  find  adequate  answers  one  must  survey  the 
whole  field  of  the  manual  arts  as  applied  to  industry  ;  he  must 
search  out  a  basis  for  classification  ;  then  he  must  select  funda- 
mental processes  in  each  class.  Perhaps  no  better  classification 
has  been  suggested  than  the  following  : — 

(a)   the  graphic  arts. 
(3)    the  mechanic  arts, 
(c)    the  plastic  arts. 
(^d)  the  textile  arts, 
(e  )  the  book-making  arts. 

These  five  should  be  found  in  every  course  in  the  manual  arts 
which  extends  through  the  elementary  school  period,  and  if 
cooking  is  more  art  than  science,  the  culinary  arts  should  form 
a  sixth  class. 

The  graphic  arts  were  the  first  to  be  given  a  place  in  school 
work.  These  include  all  forms  of  drawing,  both  free-hand  and 
mechanical.  The  industries  they  represent  are  numerous — 
architectural  and  machine  drafting,  all  forms  of  engineering 
drawing,  designing  for  a  variety  of  industries,  and  illustrating 
for  newspapers,  magazines  and  books.  The  increasing  impor- 
tance of  these  arts  is  apparent  to  everyone  who  gives  the  matter 
thought,  and  the  more  one  gives  it  thought  the  more  firmly  con- 
vinced does  he  become  that  there  is  great  need  of  revising 
many  of  our  school  courses  in  drawing  so  that  they  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  industries.     Courses  may  be 
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made  far  more  practical  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  with- 
out being  less  educative,  and  the  more  they  harmonize  with 
the  best  industrial  practice  in  these  arts  the  more  highly  will 
they  be  valued  by  the  community.  Too  often  the  drawing 
work  has  been  a  blind  struggle  for  self-expression  when  good 
representation  would  have  been  far  better.  Drawing  is  a  lan- 
guage, and  as  such,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  its  symbols 
and  forms  must  precede  effective  expression,  especially  in 
grades  above  the  primary  school.  The  fact  that  the  graphic 
arts  do  serve  as  a  language,  transmitting  thought  concerning 
form  and  relative  size,  direction  and  curvature,  tone  and  color, 
gives  them  a  unique  and  important  place  in  their  relation  to 
the  other  manual  arts.  For  this  reason,  then,  the  graphic  arts 
are  fundamental,  and  rightly  deserve  first  place  in  any  course 
of  instruction  in  the  manual  arts. 

But  just  as  power  to  write  good  English  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  without  thoughts  to  express,  so  the  graphic  arts  are 
robbed  of  half  their  value  if  not  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
other  manual  arts.  Mechanical  drawing,  for  example,  becomes 
too  theoretical  and  often  almost  useless  when  not  accompanied 
by  woodworking  and  metal  working.  Design,  as  we  have 
been  told  so  many  times  during  the  past  few  years,  and  are 
now  just  coming  to  believe,  can  be  taught  at  its  best  only  when 
associated  with  work  in  the  material  into  which  the  design  is  to 
be  wrought.  The  use  of  the  object  suggests  the  form  ;  this  is 
modified  by  the  materials;  both  form  and  materials,  together 
with  the  tools,  limit  the  design,  and  often  suggest  it.  If  neces- 
sary, other  examples  could  be  given  to  show  the  dependence  of 
the  graphic  arts  upon  constructive  arts.  Without  the  graphic 
arts  the  constructive  arts  have  no  means  of  communication,  no 
language  ;  they  are  dumb.  Without  the  constructive  arts  the 
graphic  arts  are  lacking  in  content,  in  thought,  in  application. 
The  interdependence  is  thus  apparent. 

Of  these  constructive  arts  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  most 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  advocates  of  manual  training.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  deal  especially  with  the  two 
great  constructive  materials  of  our  civilization — wood  and  metal. 
Not  only  the  building  and  machine  industries,  but  most  manu- 
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facturing  and  engineering  enterprizes — ships,  railways,  private 
vehicles,  home  furnishings  and  conveniences  depend  upon  the 
skillful  use  of  these  two  materials.  The  mechanic  arts  there- 
fore appropriately  head  the  list  of  constructive  arts. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  mechanic  arts,  yet  in  many  ways 
associated  with  them,  are  the  plastic  arts.  These  include  brick 
and  tile  making,  concrete  construction,  pottery,  terra  cotta  and 
modeling.  These  arts  at  present  find  their  best  school  counter- 
part in  clay-work.  Year  by  year  the  industries  involving  the 
plastic  arts  are  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The 
exploitation  of  our  forests  is  making  recourse  to  the  clay  bank 
a  necessity  in  building.  Demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction  is  placing  sand  and  cement  in 
competition  with  steel.  As  the  cities  grow  in  size  calling  for 
more  large  buildings,  the  demand  for  ornamental  tiles  and  terra 
cotta  increases,  and  under  similar  circumstances  there  is  an 
increased  demand  upon  the  plastic  arts  for  the  decoration  of 
the  interiors  of  buildings.  From  the  standpoint  of  industry, 
then,  the  plastic  arts  constitute  an  important  division  of  the 
manual  arts,  and  from  the  school  standpoint  clay-work  is  one 
of  the  very  best  means  of  training  ;  it  is  form  study  work  par 
excellence. 

The  fourth  group  of  arts  is  the  textile  arts.  This  includes 
spinning,  weaving,  braiding,  dyeing,  basketry,  knitting,  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  garment  making — a  large  number  of  processes 
fundamental  in  our  civilization. 

The  fifth  group  consists  of  the  book-making  arts — printing, 
engraving,  lettering,  leather  tooling,  bookbinding  and  construc- 
tion work  with  paper,  cardboard  and  paste.  While  these  arts 
are  not  as  fundamental  to  man's  existence  as  the  fourth  group 
which  provides  his  clothing  and  the  second  and  third  which 
provide  his  shelter,  they  do  provide  his  chief  means  of  storing 
up  thought  and  transmitting  it  from  one  man  to  another  and 
from  generation  to  generation.  This  group  of  arts,  then,  is 
essential  to  progress  if  not  to  existence,  and  to  that  extent  it  is 
fundamental.  From  the  school  standpoint  this  group  is  one  of 
especial  value  because  it  relates  so  readily  to  other  school  work  ; 
many  of  its  processes  are  simple,  requiring  but  little  equipment 
and  only  such  materials  as  are  readily  obtainable. 
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To  these  five  may  be  added  the  culinary  arts,  yet  for  some 
reasons  the  preparation  of  foods  is  more  fittingly  classified 
among  the  sciences  than  among  the  arts.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  whether  it  is  more  one  than  the 
other  is  of  no  importance  here.  The  essential  point  is  that 
food-work  is  fundamental  to  civilization,  and  should  have  a 
place  among  the  other  manual  arts  in  the  school. 

No  school  system  should  be  satisfied  if  teaching  only  one  or 
two  of  the  manual  arts ;  some  practical  experience  in  all  of 
them  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  modern  home 
and  industrial  conditions,  and  essential  to  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts  of  modern  life. 

The  public  school  has  a  noble  record  and  should  not  be 
diverted  from  its  traditional  purpose,  which  manifestly  is  to 
round  out  preparation  for  living,  not  in  the  remote  or  the  near 
past,  but  to-day,  in  modern  surroundings.  Thomas  Davidson 
has  said  that  education  "  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  practical 
intelligence,  and  has  been  in  all  cases  a  preparation  for  life 
under  existing  institutions."  It  is  the  schoolman's  duty  to 
analyze  present  conditions,  determining  what  constitutes  a 
preparation  for  adequate  living,  and  then  shape  the  work  of  his 
school  accordingly. 


The  Normal  School  Ideal 


FRANK  WEBSTER  SMITH 


III 


TJN  my  first  article  I  tried  to  show  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  ideal  of  the  normal  school  on  the  scholar- 
ship side  of  its  course  of  training,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
studies  which  form  the  curricula  of  the  common 
schools.  The  difference  between  a  formal  review 
of  the  "common  branches,"  with  additions  made 
possible  by  the  maturity  of  normal  students,  which 
has  been  the  more  common  aim  in  this  part  of  normal  school 
training,  and  the  larger  conception  to  which  the  normal  school, 
by  right  and  by  inheritance  ought  to  lay  claim,  is  very  great, 
not  to  say  infinite.  Point  of  view,  breadth,  method,  spirit — 
all  are  different.  Perhaps  that  which  best  distinguishes  the 
ideal  which  I  am  emphasizing  from  the  more  common  practice 
is  the  fact  that  subjects  are  approached  from  more  directions, 
are  related  to  more  school  interests  and  agencies,  and  so  have 
a  fuller  meaning  and  disclose  their  educational  purpose  more 
completely.  This  gives  special  significance  to  normal  school 
work,  as  related  to  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
he  is  to  teach.  Again,  this  part  of  a  normal  course  claims 
great  significance  from  another  fact  which  suggests  another 
contrast.  Normal  students  are  now  facing  life  at  shorter  range, 
and  if  oiir  ideal  is  realized,  can  see  the  application,  aims  and 
relations  of  that  which  they  are  studying  more  clearly  than 
when  as  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  same  studies  and  felt,  instinctively,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  presented,  that  what  they  were  study- 
ing was  abstract  and  remote  and  often  entirely  unrelated  to 
life.  This  gives  point  and  zest  to  the  new  study,  and  stimulates 
a  certain  vital  intellectual  element  in  the  work  which  has  not 
been  experienced  before — in  fact  has  not  been  possible,  because 
conditions  which  encourage  it  were  lacking. 
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While  we  were  discussing  this  fuller  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter  which  a  normal  course  should  make  possible,  we  found 
that  it  could  by  no  means  be  attained  without  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  children,  and  especially  of  the  immediate  children 
to  be  taught.  For  a  pedagogical  mastery  of  any  subject  in  the 
common  school  course  involves  a  comprehension  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  child  to  be  taught,  through  which  is  developed  judg- 
ment for  selecting  and  adapting  in  a  series  of  sensible  child 
lessons.  This  knowledge  element  formed  the  subject  of  my 
second  article.  As  we  proceeded  with  the  discussion  it  became 
evident  that  the  observation  of  children  under  various  condi- 
tions, as  they  reacted  to  various  stimuli  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  and  otherwise,  and  an  examination  of  the  products  of 
children's  activities  under  these  circumstances,  were  the  starting 
points  for  a  study  of  psychology,  method,  and  school  and  class 
organization  and  administration.  In  fact,  such  concrete  and 
objective  work  must  form  the  fundamental  and  initial  work  in 
all  those  studies  which  may  best  be  termed  interpretative, 
because  they  give  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  which 
make  educational  or  pedagogical  apperception  possible,  u  e., 
because  they  serve  to  give  meaning  to  various  school  details 
and  establish  relationships  between  them.  Included  here  are 
history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  general  method, 
psychology,  (whether  general  psychology,  child  psychology, 
or  applied  psychology),  educational  literature,  school  and  class 
administration,  as  well  as  such  work  in  sociology  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  as  is  adapted  to  and  essential  for  normal 
students. 

The  thesis  just  formulated  as  to  the  order  of  developing  these 
interpretative  studies  naturally  forms  the  subject  of  my  third 
article.  In  discussing  it  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  wearying 
detail.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few  typical  examples. 

To  begin  with  psychology  then  :  The  discussion  of  percep- 
tion in  a  primer  of  psychology  would  be  abstract  and  obscure 
without  previous  objective  study  of  this  form  of  children's 
activity,  its  aims  and  results,  and  the  practical  means  of  devel- 
oping the  power  in  question.  The  natural  place  for  this  is  the 
practice  school,  and  here  no  place  is  more  interesting  for  obser- 
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vation  than  the  kindergarten — one  of  whose  main  functions  is 
to  direct  the  early  development  of  perceptive  power  psycho- 
logically, i.  e.,  by  means  which  appeal  to  children,  whether 
plays  or  gift  work,  but  means  which  have  definite  ends  and  lend 
themselves  to  some  systematic  organization.  This  work  of 
observation  is  followed  by  class  discussion,  generalization, 
text-book  study,  and  further  observation  to  reinforce  all.  Such 
a  course  of  procedure  illumines  discussion  and  text-book  work, 
and  makes  them  really  productive  and  economic.  The  same 
order  may  be  followed  with  great  advantage  with  such  a  topic 
as  attention  and    its  obverse,  interest,  or  with  any  other  topic. 

Again,  any  principle  of  general  method  as,  for  example,  cor- 
relation, induction,  or  the  principle  underlying  developmental 
methods,  must  have  the  illustration  which  comes  from  observa- 
tion of  concrete  cases  before  the  generalizations  have  any  point 
or  meaning.  The  practice  school  here  also  forms  the  basis 
for  the  work,  and  lends  itself  naturally  to  this  order  of 
development. 

Sociological  facts  working  themselves  out  concretely  in  the 
school,  observed  under  careful  directions,  and  discussed  in  class 
meetings,  form  an  indispensable  foundation  for  text-book  work. 
The  book  is  last,  not  first. 

It  is  still  clearer  that  principles  and  methods  of  management 
and  administration  must  be  drawn  primarily  from  direct  obser- 
vation of  school  facts  and  processes,  for  a  manager  or  adminis- 
trator, and  equally  a  class-room  teacher  who  must  administer 
her  own  room,  must  not  be  bookish.  It  is  incredible  that  we 
should  think  of  beginning  with  or  depending  upon  a  book  here. 
The  book  is  a  fine  supplement  and  should  stimulate  thought 
and  suggest  new  observation,  when  once  a  student  is  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  concrete  to  interpret  a  book  with  any 
degree  of  success,  but  it  is  not  a  primary  agency. 

It  may  seem  that  the  history  of  education  and  educational 
literature  must  form  exceptions  to  this  plan.  Work  in  these 
subjects  surely  may  proceed  from  the  book  as  a  starting  point ! 
To  such  hasty  assumptions  is  due  much  of  the  blind  and  un- 
economical work  found  in  this  part  of  the  normal  course. 
These  subjects  are  filled  with  terms  and  references  to  educa- 
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tional  principles  and  practices  that  are  not  half  comprehended 
till  the  student  is  enlightened  by  observation  of  the  facts  on 
which  term  and  principle  are  based,  and  is  intellectually  strong 
enough  to  do  some  elementary  generalizing  from  them.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  text-book  work  he  must  also  observe  present-day 
practices  which  are  lineal  descendants,  counterparts  or  copies 
of  the  practices  of  other  times  and  conditions,  or  substitutes  for 
them,  for  the  near  is  an  interpreter  of  the  remote. 

The  philosophy  of  education  is  a  summation  of  all,  in  which 
all  educational  ideas  and  principles  are  organized  into  a  self- 
interpreting  unity.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  student 
must  philosophize  from  his  own  facts  and  principles  gathered 
from  observation  before  he  can  follow  the  philosophy  of  another 
set  down  in  condensed  form  in  a  text-book. 

I  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  what  may  be  termed  culture 
studies,  such  as  history  and  literature,  which  must  be  pursued 
in  a  normal  school  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  they  are  parts 
of  a  common  school  curriculum  which  the  teacher  is  to  be 
particularly  concerned  with  ;  second,  because  the  teacher  needs 
them  as  a  scholar  and  a  humanist.  They  must  be  followed  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  common  school  text-books  to  give 
normal  students  such  richness  and  fullness  of  knowledge,  such 
fineness  of  judgment,  and  such  broad  ideas,  that  they  will 
have,  in  a  measure,  that  recreation  of  thought  which  scholars 
possess,  and  that  power  of  awakening  interest  which  makes 
these  human  subjects  perform  their  legitimate  functions  in  the 
school.  Such  enlarged  and  enlarging  studies  are  necessary 
in  a  normal  school.  We  make  too  little  of  them  and  confine 
ourselves  too  exclusively  to  narrow  professional  limits.  We 
seem  to  assume  that  the  interpretative  studies  considered  in  the 
earlier  paragraphs  of  this  article  are  the  only  essential  ones. 
Yet  those  belonging  to  this  second  class  are  as  helpfully  inter- 
pretative as  the  others,  and  even  more  widely  interpretative. 
They  interpret  life  and  set  the  spirit  free  for  clearer  vision  and 
keener  intuition  of  some  of  the  most  potent  and  most  vital 
educational  agencies.  If  we  were  inclined  to  say  that  here 
surely  we  could  begin  and  end  with  books  the  very  words  we 
use  to  characterize  these  studies  would  compel  us  to   see  that 
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we  must  go  beyond  books  to  life,  if  we  would  get  real  power 
in  them.  We  cannot  attain  here  by  any  isolated  study.  These 
subjects,  as  well  as  others,  gain  from  an  initial  study  of  chil- 
dren's interests  and  of  their  relation  to  history  and  literature  in 
its  various  forms.  Normal  students  must  carry  on  careful 
observations  as  to  the  effect  of  these  inspiring  studies  on  the 
development  of  the  child  and  as  to  the  legitimate  aims  and 
methods  which  apply.  The  teacher's  first  and  greatest  power 
comes  concretely  and  objectively  here  as  elsewhere.  From 
this  source  thought  is  vitalized  and  moves  on  vigorously  to 
orrranize  and  elaborate. 

A  hundred  other  illustrations  in  support  of  our  thought  as  to 
the  relationship  of  practice  department  and  normal  depart- 
ment will  suggest  themselves.  The  main  thesis  seems  plain, — 
that  the  practice  school  must  be  the  laboratory  of  the  normal 
school,  that  every  subject  of  the  course  should  begin  with 
observation  in  the  practice  school,  to  be  followed  by  class 
discussion  and  generalization,  and  to  be  concluded  by  text- 
book study,  which  then  becomes  a  true  stimulus.  Students 
must  watch  the  elements  before  they  can  study  their  fusion 
into  educational  abstractions. 

I  am  arguing  for  a  return  to  a  natural  mode  of  developing 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  course  of  professional  training  for 
teaching  and  for  making  the  practice  or  model  school  a  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school,  vitally  bound  to  it,  rather  than  a 
separate  or  merely  supplementary  institution,  or,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  little  more  than  a  perfunctory  attachment.  We  have  not 
half  related  the  two.  A  closer  bond  is  imperatively  needed,  if 
either  is  to  attain  its  best,  or  be  able  to  carry  out  its  course  and 
plans  with  a  professional  spirit  or  w^th  the  most  worthy  results. 
That  children  in  the  practice  school  need  not  suffer  from  the 
process,  but  on  the  other  hand  gain  a  distinct  advantage  for 
rapid  and  natural  development  I  shall  show  as  I  proceed. 


Social  ILducation 

COLIN    A.  SCOTT,  PH.D.,   BOSTON    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

|N  a  former  article  the  reader  has  the  mere  hy- 
pothesis ;  that  is  necessarily  the  first  stage  in  the 
game.  We  would  be  dissatisfied  without  some 
facts,  although  the  best  facts  will  be  those  which 
are  found  by  one's  own  experimentation.  In  an 
ethical  and  psychological  science,  like  that  of 
education,  there  is  a  danger  in  off*ering  facts, 
because  they  may  be  taken  too  literally.  I  think 
even  Froebel,  who  did  not  deserve  it,  has  suflfered  from  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  followers.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  letter  which  killeth.  The  cases  which  I  shall  give  you  are 
not  for  literal  imitation.  They  are  typical  only.  Just  for  that 
reason  they  should  never  be  repeated.  The  seed  may  be 
planted,  but  it  must  not  be  dug  up  to  see  if  it  is  still  there.  It 
should  die,  and  thus  produce  new  seed.  The  talent  must  not 
be  hidden  away  and  kept.  It  must  reproduce  itself  in  other 
talents.  The  really  typical  acts  of  life  are  all  reproductive  and 
never  stay  put.  They  all  change  into  other  acts  in  order  to  live. 
The  cases  that  I  shall  cite  are  very  simple  and  unpretentious. 
I  shall  not  even  choose  the  most  interesting  ones  to  present 
before  a  large  audience.  These  are  probably  cases  involving 
the  making  of  plays  or  little  dramas,  which  are,  moreover, 
most  frequent  when  socially  self-organized  work  is  first  intro- 
duced between  the  third  and  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  It 
seems  as  if  almost  everyone  wanted  to  act  a  part  at  least  once 
in  his  life.  Many  who  go  in  at  the  beginning  for  the  making 
of  plays,  do  not,  however,  continue  it,  and  this  is,  of  course  a 
desirable  conclusion  for  most.  They  take  up  other  things  in 
which  they  can  succeed  better  or  in  which  they  find  a  deeper 
interest. 

The  first  case  I  shall  present  is  that  of  a  cooking  group, 
which  I  have  already  described  in  my  book,  Social  Education, 
and  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  glance  very  lightly  at  the  fact  that 
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it  was  cooking  these  children  were  engaged  upon.  It  is  not 
the  material  process  which  is  primarily  important.  It  is  not  as 
manual  training  or  as  domestic  science  that  this  work  is  most 
valuable.  It  is  not  these  topics  or  subjects  which  make  the 
activities  of  the  children  social,  and  enable  them  to  exemplify 
the  principles  of  social  education.  Domestic  science  and  man- 
ual training  may  be  as  unsocial  as  Latin  or  algebra.  Nor  is  it 
the  "method"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word;  social  educa- 
tion means  much  more  than  a  change  in  methods.  It  means 
an  advance  in  point  of  view  and  an  enlargement  of  all  the 
values  of  life.  It  is  the  organization  of  the  work  that  gives  it 
its  real  significance.  It  is  its  human  values  and  the  way  in 
which  the  individuals  concerned  are  related  to  one  another  in  a 
chain  of  causation  that  makes  the  work  of  this  little  cooking 
group  a  typical  case  for  us  to  study. 

This  group  belonged  to  a  third  grade,  and  the  children  were 
about  nine  years  old.  A  half  hour  three  times  a  week,  between 
11.30  and  12,  had  been  offered  by  the  teacher  of  the  grade  to 
any  children  who  wished  to  present  to  her  plans  for  work  or 
occupation  to  be  done  in  this  period.  It  was  always  a  condition 
that  the  consent  of  the  teacher  must  be  obtained  for  any  plan 
proposed.  The  time  mentioned  was  the  least  period  the  teacher 
thought  reasonable  to  offer,  and  she  intended  to  increase  this 
time  if  the  children  should  ask  for  it,  and  show  that  it  could  be 
profitably  used.  Either  individuals  or  groups  could  offer  plans, 
but  generally  children  were  found  in  groups.  These  plans  were 
talked  over  with  the  teacher,  and  often  modified  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  The  plan,  however,  whatever  it  might  be 
or  become,  must  be  felt  by  the  children  to  be  owned  by  them. 
They  must  not  feel  that  they  are  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the 
teacher.  They  may  have  got  portions  of  it  from  her,  but  it 
must  be  freely  appropriated  and  felt  by  them  to  be  more  fasci- 
nating than  what  they  could  have  thought  of  all  alone  by  them- 
selves. They  must,  therefore,  be  quite  free  to  reject  any 
proposal  or  modification  which  the  teacher  may  offer.  The 
freedom  of  the  group  as  a  whole  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
this  freedom  is  only  tested  by  action. 

This  means  that  even  after  the  children  have  embarked  on 
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the  scheme,  their  loyalty  to  it  may  not  be  coerced,  under  pain 
of  undermining  and  sometimes  utterly  destroying  this  loyalty 
itself.  They  must  always  feel  that  it  is  "  up  to  them"  to  make 
the  scheme  succeed  if  it  is  going  to  succeed,  and  they  must 
constantly  feel  that  it  may  go  to  pieces  and  fail  at  any  stage. 
Although  they  should  feel  the  value  of  calling  upon  others 
outside  of  their  group,  and  of  course,  especially  the  teacher,  to 
help  them,  this  help  should  never  pauperize  them  either  men- 
tally, morally  or  materially.  The  teacher  must,  therefore, 
never  get  it  into  her  head  that  she  is  bound  to  see  any  plan 
through  that  has  once  begun,  and  consequently  inject  into  it 
plans,  persuasions  or  force,  that  will  make  any  one  feel  that  it 
is  the  teacher  and  not  the  children  who  are  causing  the  results. 
A  failure  is  sometimes  the  best  success  that  is  possible,  and 
much  better  than  an  outer  and  mere  material  completeness  from 
which  the  soul  has  departed. 

This  feature  brings  out  most  prominently  this  fact.  The 
children  are  overcoming  resistance  and  not  drifting  with  the 
tide.  And  it  is  not  the  path  of  least  resistance  that  they  follow, 
but  more  frequently,  led  on  by  a  true  human  instinct  or  ideal, 
the  path  involving  great  if  not  the  greatest  obstacles.  You 
will  see  moreover,  that  with  the  presence  of  the  condition  I 
have  just  emphasized,  the  accusation  that  is  heard  so  fre- 
quently against  the  kindergarten,  and  which  indeed  might  be 
heard  with  as  much  or  more  justification  against  the  higher 
schools  and  the  college,  that  the  teacher  is  always  trying  to 
interest  the  pupils,  to  occupy  them  at  all  costs,  sometimes  even 
to  entertain  them,  falls  quite  powerless  before  the  attitude  I 
have  described.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  teacher  who 
is  receptive,  and  who  may  be  appealed  to  and  whose  interests 
may  be  aroused  by  the  children  of  the  group.  In  this  way 
the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the  teacher  to  some  extent  at  least 
may  become  the  virtues  of  the  children  themselves. 

I  forget,  however,  that  we  have  not  yet  before  us  the  facts 
of  this  little  cooking  group.  It  consisted  at  the  beginning  of 
four  girls  and  one  boy.  When  they  presented  their  plan  to 
the  teacher  it  was  by  no  means  very  definite  in  their  minds. 
The  teacher  asked  them  how  and  where  they  expected  to  cook. 
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There  was  no  culinary  plant  in  the  school.  Part  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  already  thought  of,  and  in  the  discussion  they 
had  other  difficulties  brought  to  their  minds.  One  girl  said  she 
could  bring  an  old  gas  oven,  another  a  table,  some  one  else  a 
gas  heater  to  place  under  the  oven.  They  obtained  some 
shelves  for  dishes,  and  the  dishes  themselves  were  easily  pro- 
cured. There  was,  however,  no  way  of  getting  an  attach- 
ment made  to  the  gas  pipes,  and  for  this  they  needed  the 
consent  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  best  way  of 
approaching  him  was  carefully  considered  by  them.  Resis- 
tances were  to  be  overcome,  both  of  a  material  and  social 
character. 

The  first  thing  they  decided  to  cook  was  a  cake.  This  is 
probably  not  the  order  that  an  expert,  and  from  her  own  stand- 
point logical  cooking  teacher,  would  decide  upon.  They 
finished  the  cake  and  I  was  one  of  those  asked  in  to  taste  it. 
I  took  as  small  a  portion  as  possible.  As  we  were  eating  the 
cake  the  boy  said,  while  chewing,  "  Seems  to  me  the  cake 
ain't  as  good  as  it  oughter  be."  "  What's  the  matter  with  the 
cake?"  spoke  up  rather  sharply  the  little  girl  who  was  from 
the  beginning  the  leader  and  organizer  of  the  group,  and  who 
was  later  called  the  chairman.  "  Well,  perhaps  it's  the  butter, 
it  might  have  been  butterine."  "  Well,  you  bought  the  butter," 
said  the  girl.  The  boy  was  phlegmatic,  and  said  nothing,  but 
he  went  to  the  grocer's  where  he  had  bought  the  butter  and  asked 
if  it  was  butterine.  The  grocer,  probably  vexed,  said  among 
other  things,  "  If  you  don't  like  the  butter,  perhaps  you'd 
better  write  to  the  health  department."  When  the  boy  came 
back  to  school,  he  asked  the  teacher,  "  What  is  the  health  de- 
partment, and  what  did  the  man  mean  by  saying  I'd  better 
write?"  The  teacher  told  him,  and  said  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  write. 

This  he  did,  and  got  back  a  sheaf  of  pamphlets.  Most  of 
them  were  too  difficult  for  him,  but  in  one  was  a  marked  pas- 
sage telling  how  to  test  for  butterine  by  noting  the  rate  of  melt- 
ing. The  whole  group  were  so  interested  in  this  that  they 
stopped  cooking  and  started  in  on  the  test  for  butterine.  They 
were  quite  successful,  and  they  used  the  test  on  several  occa- 
sions afterwards. 
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By  this  time  they  had  decided  to  keep  all  the  recipes  they 
used,  and  each  made  a  cookbook  for  his  or  her  own  use. 
They  obtained  rubber  stamps  and  "printed"  these  recipes, 
and,  although  it  became  somewhat  like  drudgery  later  on,  they 
insisted  that  no  member  of  the  group  should  shirk  that  part  of 
the  work.  The  experiment  with  the  butterine  was  also 
printed  in  their  cookbooks.  This  is  the  way  it  ran  (grams 
were  used  because  the  children  could  get  no  other  weights  in 
the  school.     The  directions  called  simply  for  equal  weights)  : 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  BUTTERINE 

5  grams  butterine  melted  in  66  seconds. 

5  grams  butter  melted  in  60  seconds. 

5  grams  lard  melted  in  39  seconds. 

5  grams  of  tallow  melted  in  629  seconds. 

Test  for  butterine.  Butterine  smells  bad  when  it  melts  because  it  has  tallow 
and  lard  in  it. 

It  sputters  when  it  melts  because  it  has  tallow  in  it.  It  melts  slower  than 
butter. 

Meantime,  the  children  had  seen  in  a  window  a  man  binding 
books,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  their 
cookbooks  bound.  They  visited  the  bookbinder,  and  he  showed 
them  how  to  stitch  the  leaves  together  and  make  a  stiff  cover. 
As  a  consequence  they  all  bound  their  books,  an  art  which  was 
copied  by  some  of  the  other  groups  that  needed  it. 

After  several  experiments  in  cooking,  the  necessity  of  having 
their  plans  made  the  night  before,  so  that  everyone  would  know 
what  to  bring  for  the  next  day,  was  seen  to  be  so  important  that 
the  group  decided  to  have  a  chairman,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  see  that  this  was  done.  The  original  leader  was,  without 
debate,  made  chairman.  The  term  "  chairman  "  was  attractive, 
and  was  copied  by  some  of  the  other  groups,  but  in  a  few  cases, 
after  being  used,  it  was  discarded,  the  children  saying  :  "  What 
do  we  want  a  chairman  for?  Everyone  knows  what  to  do,  any- 
way." In  the  cooking  group,  however,  the  chairman  was  a 
necessity. 

The  third  or  fourth  thing  that  they  wanted  to  cook  was  Char- 
lotte Russe.     When  the  group  assembled  there  were  no  lady 
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fingers.  These  were  to  have  been  brought  by  the  boy.  Since 
the  cooking  could  not  be  carried  on  that  day,  the  children  had 
to  go  back  to  their  seats  and  do  some  work  which  the  teacher 
outlined  for  them.  They  were  very  much  vexed  at  the  boy  and 
talked  of  asking  him  to  leave  the  group.  The  boy  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  fault  was  not  his,  but  his  mother's.  His  mother 
had  told  him  that  she  was  tired  of  giving  him  money  all  the 
time. 

The  group  then  went  to  the  teacher  about  the  mother  problem. 
They  wanted  her  to  write  to  the  mothers  and  say  that  they  were 
to  send  the  things  the  children  asked  for.  The  teacher  did  not 
look  at  the  question  in  this  light,  and  said  she  did  not  think  that 
she  could  write  to  the  mothers,  since  the  group  work  was  their 
own  affair  in  which  they  must  depend  upon  themselves.  They 
talked  the  matter  over  again,  and  the  chairman  finally  said  : 
*'  Well,  it  wasn't  Harold's  fault.  It  never  would  have  happened 
if  we  hadn't  let  Harold  bring  so  many  things  that  cost  money. 
For  all  the  things  we  have  cooked  he  has  brought  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  it  evened 
up.  Then  those  who  can't  bring  money  can  bring  eggs  or 
butter  or  sugar,  but  no  one  should  have  to  bring  more  than  his 
share." 

They  perceived  very  clearly  what  they  wanted,  but  they  did 
not  see  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  So 
they  went  to  the  teacher  with  the  difficulty.  "The  recipes," 
they  said,  "  give  things  by  cupfuls  or  spoonfuls,  while  these 
same  things  are  bought  by  the  pound."  The  teacher  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  could  get,  for  instance,  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  find  how  many  cupfuls  were  in  it,  and  then  divide  the  cost 
of  the  pound  by  the  number  of  cupfuls.  This  idea  they  grasped 
at  once.  But  after  they  had  got  the  cost  of  material  by  the 
cupful,  they  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  divided  evenly  among 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  again  showed  them  the  simple  averag- 
ing that  was  necessary,  and  although  averaging  is  not  usually 
introduced  into  third  grades,  and  they  were  never  shown  again, 
they  used  this  method  constantly  and  without  errors  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  work.  The  plan  of  the  chairman  to  meet  the 
mother  problem  turned  out  to  be  quite  successful. 
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This  cooking  group,  as  it  was  first  formed,  was  very  harmo- 
nious, and  the  resistance  that  they  had  to  overcome  was  almost 
wholly  from  the  outside.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
member  which  started  friction  and  gave  rise  to  internal  resist- 
ances which  for  a  time  hampered  the  success  of  the  work.  A 
new  pupil  appeared  in  the  grade,  and  as  she  was  a  merry, 
black-eyed  little  thing,  with  attractive  ways,  she  had  an  invita- 
tion to  join  from  every  one  of  the  groups  then  organized.  Of 
all  these  invitations  she  accepted  the  one  from  the  group  that 
were  cooking  "just  to  eat," 

It  was  not  long  before  trouble  appeared.  Bessy  was  con- 
stantly forgetting  things.  The  chairman  mothered  her,  pin- 
ning slips  of  paper  on  her  coat  to  remind  her,  etc.,  all  to  no 
purpose.  She  would  lick  cream  off  spoons,  refuse  to  wash 
dishes,  etc.,  and,  since  the  group  were  now  in  a  little  room  by 
themselves,  would  act  noisily,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  group  were 
afraid  that  their  privileges  might  be  withdrawn.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  teacher  and  complained,  asking  her  to  put  Bessy 
out  of  the  group.  The  teacher  said  :  "  I  did  not  invite  her,  you 
know,  to  join  your  group;  but  I  am  very  willing  to  do  what  I 
can.  Just  now,  however,  I  have  a  meeting,  and  you'll  have  to 
wait  here  an  hour  till  I  return  ;  then  we  can  talk  it  all  over." 
When  she  came  back  the  children  were  gone,  but  on  her  desk 
was  a  note  asking  her  to  give  the  following  papers,  one  from 
each  member  of  the  group,  to  Bessy. 

I  think  Bessy  talks  too  much  and  I  think  she  plays  round 
the  room  too  much,  and  I  think  she  makes  too  much  noise. 
Bessy  did  not  bring  her  things  while  the  others  did  to  cook 
with.  And  she  did  not  stay  to  print  at  nights  after  school  only 
once  or  twice.  She  would  not  help  wasli  the  dishes.  Then 
we  told  her  we  would  put  her  out  if  she  did  not  do  the 
work,  and  we  thought  we  could  do  better  without  her.  Then 
she  brought  her  things  and  helped  wash  the  dishes,  but  she 
quarreled  so. — L. 

I  think  that  Bessy  ought  to  get  out  of  the  group  because  she 
wants  everything. — Harold. 

Bessy  plays  tag  and  she  says,  "This  is  mine,  this  is  mine." 
And  she  is  always  fussing  all  the  time.  I  think  she  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  the  group. — M. 
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I  think  we  could  get  along  better  in  the  group  without  Bessy 
because  she  talks  too  much.  And  disturbs  us  too  much  and  we 
can't  do  so  much  work.  And  she  wants  to  do  all  the  work  and 
no  one  else  to  do  any  of  the  work  ;  she  wants  to  do  all  the  cook- 
ing.    I  think  she  should  be  put  out. — M. 

Bessy  plays  tag  when  we  are  cooking  and  she  is  too  fussy, 
and  I  think  she  talks  too  much  and  too  loud  and  she  is  too 
noisy  and  she  is  always  fussing  and  quarreling  with  the  other 
children,  and  I  think  she  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  group. — B. 

I  think  Bessy  should  be  put  out  of  the  group  because  she 
does  not  help  in  printing  and  when  we  cook  she  quarrels  with 
us. — S. 

The  papers  were  handed  to  Bessy  as  the  children  had  re- 
quested. After  reading  them  she  took  up  her  pen  and  wrote 
the  following  reply,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  the  beginning 
does  not  hang  very  well  with  the  admissions  at  the  end. 

Well,  what  I  think  about  it.  I  have  always  brought  the 
things  they  told  me  to  bring  and  when  they  told  me  to  print  I 
have  always  done  it.  And  to  the  other  school  we  would  talk 
so  loud  and  I  am  so  used  to  it.  If  they  put  me  back  again  I 
would  do  lots  better  than  I  did  before  and  I  would  bring  the 
things  they  would  tell  me  to  and  I  would  bring  everything 
when  they  told  me  to  and  I  would  do  everything. 

They  did  not,  however,  take  her  back,  nor  was  she  ever 
invited  into  any  other  group  while  she  remained  in  the  school,  a 
fact  which  did  not  seem  to  depress  her  in  the  least.  Her  family 
moved  again  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  Bessy  departed 
with  them. 

The  teacher  asked  the  children  why  they  had  written  the 
papers.  The  chairman  replied  that  if  one  person  told  Bessy 
that  the  group  didn't  want  her  any  more,  she  would  be  mad 
with  that  person  (who  probably  would  have  been  the  chair- 
man), and  more  than  that,  she  might  cry;  while  now  there 
was  no  one  in  particular  to  be  mad  at,  and  if  she  wanted  to  cry, 
she  could  cry  by  herself. 

The  method  of  writing  on  serious  occasions  was  copied  by 
some  of  the  other  groups.  The  following  papers  from  another 
cooking  group  indicate  a  happier  termination. 
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1.  Mildred  as  chairman.  Mildred  is  not  chairman  and  she 
wants  to  boss  everything,  I  like  her,  but  I  do  not  want  her  to 
do  everything. — Z,. 

2.  What  we  think  about  Mildred.  I  think  that  Mildred  is 
too  bossy.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  write  to  her  and  tell  her 
what  we  think.  She  made  a  good  chairman  whether  she 
bossed  us  or  not,  but  she  bossed  us  too  much. — S. 

Mildred  replies  as  follows  : — 

I  think  that  what  Sarah  and  Lila  said  was  all  right.  I  think 
that  we  will  get  along  all  right  now  and  a  good  deal  better.  I 
think  that  the  money  is  fixed.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  better  group. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Mildred  had  been  bossy.  We  won- 
dered indeed  that  the  children  had  stood  it  so  long.  After  this 
for  a  week  Mildred  was  a  marvel  of  self-control,  but  it  wore  on 
her  and  she  persuaded  her  comrades  to  take  turns  in  the  chair- 
manship. Neither  of  them,  however,  had  anything  like  the 
natural  executive  ability  of  Mildred,  and  they  did  not  succeed 
so  well.  Nevertheless  Mildred  made  no  comment.  When  it 
was  her  turn  again,  the  others  asked  her  to  be  chairman  all  the 
time,  and  to  this  she  consented.  She  at  times  broke  out  in  the 
old  ways,  but  the  others  bore  with  it,  and  she  herself  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  improve  in  this  respect.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  all  the  members  of  the  group  had  in  this  experi- 
ence a  real  lesson  in  ethics  much  more  practical  and  persuasive 
than  any  formal  instruction. 

There  was  a  third  cooking  group  in  this  room  which  was 
composed  wholly  of  boys.  They  said  :  "  We  don't  want  to 
cook  as  these  girls  do.  But  if  any  one  should  be  sick  in  the 
house,  then  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  cook  something."  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  first  thing  they  attempted  to  cook  was 
beef  tea.  They  inquired  into  everything  that  made  the  beef 
tea  nutritious.  They  were  told  that  it  should  not  look  gray 
when  it  was  done,  as  that  shows  that  the  albumen  in  the  meat, 
which  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  has 
become  hardened  and  cannot  be  digested  so  quickly.  They 
beat  out  of  pieces  of  meat  some  of  the  juice  and  compared  it 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  at  the  teacher's  suggestion.     They 
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were  perfectly  free,  however,  not  to  do  this,  if  they  had  not 
wished  to.  This  group  did  not  last  so  long  as  the  others,  but 
broke  up  voluntarily,  the  boys  joining  other  groups  formed  for 
other  purposes. 

During  the  year  this  class  formed  only  fourteen  groups. 
Among  them  were  a  photograph  group,  a  group  for  modeling 
in  clay,  two  sewing  groups,  two  science  groups,  one  printing 
group  and  two  groups  for  plays.  The  work  of  these  groups 
was  usually  carried  forward  to  a  considerable  degree. of  success. 

( To  be  concluded) 


The  Story  of  the  Birthdays 

TO    E.  M.  W. 
JULIA    HARRIS    MAY 

"  I  love  them  not, 
The  birthdays  of  these  later  years,"  she  cried ; 

"All  unforgot 
Let  the  swift  seasons  to  the  last  one  glide. 
Do  not  remember  as  you  look  at  me 
How  many  winters  on  my  face  you  see." 

Number  them  not. 
Count  rather  all  the  blessings  of  the  days 

That  are  my  lot. 
The  rainbowed  autumns  and  the  violet  Mays, 
The  friends  who  fill  my  life's  glad  aftermath, 
The  flowers  of  love  that  blossom  on  my  path. 

Count  not  the  years. 
Oh  let  your  loving  eyes  their  marks  forget, 
I  know  the  blessed  twilight  swiftly  nears, 
I  know  the  sun  in  yonder  west  must  set. 
But  let  me  pick  the  flowers  that  bloom  around, 
Nor  ask  how  long  they've  grown  in  yonder  ground. 

Number  my  joys, 
The  love  that  doth  each  year  anew  begin. 
The  love  unceasing  of  my  girls  and  boys — 

My  Katherine, 
My  little  Kate.     The  smile  that  Hngereth 
About  the  lips  of  my  Elizabeth. 

The  years  ahead. 
Their  unsolved  mystery  I  would  not  know; 

Nor  have  interpreted. 
The  changeful  past,  witn  cloud  and  radiant  bow, 
The  happy  now,  oh  let  it  smile  on  me, 
And  let  the  story  of  the  birthdays  be 

A  song  for  the  evening  time. 


Department  of  ILlementary  School  Problems 

CONDUCTED    BY    VAN    EVRIE    KILPATRICK,    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    52,    M., 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

Literature  in  the  Oementary  Schools 

The  importance  that  should  be  attached  to  the  study  of  English, 
the  time  that  it  should  take  in  the  school  program,  and  the  methods 
of  its  instruction,  have  of  late  become  vital  subjects  for  discussion 
among  schoolmasters.  Literature  or  belles-lettres  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  English  study. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  handled  with  spirit  and  purpose 
by  the  authors  in  this  department,  and  their  valuable  suggestion 
should  provoke  widespread  attention. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  general  public  regard  English, 
when  the  child  first  enters  school,  as  the  one  all  important  subject. 
This  valuation  will  doubtless  be  unquestioned  by  any  serious-minded 
teacher.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  most  people  have  not  fully  re- 
alized that  English  is  necessarily  being  both  taught  and  learned  as  a 
component  part  of  every  school  exercise.  In  this  respect  it  is  com- 
pletely differentiated  from  all  other  branches  of  study. 

This  constant  application  of  the  vernacular  should  be  made  a  real 
source  of  its  proper  mastery.  If  this  use  could  be  effectively  em- 
ployed, very  great  saving  in  time  for  the  elementary  course  would 
result.  English  for  the  sake  of  English  is  and  always  will  be  a  dull 
study  in  the  elementary  school.  There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  good 
English,  and  that  is  to  live  it,  and  to  constantly  associate  with  it,  and 
correct  speech  and  composition  will  follow  as  the  light  follows  the 
sun. 

Literature  needs  not  so  much  teaching  as  it  does  living.  Literature 
that  cannot  stand  alone  is  not  literature ;  it  is  trash.  So  the  burden 
of  the  literature  work  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  present  proper 
material  for  children  to  read  and  literature  that  they  will  read.  The 
greatest  error  of  the  past  in  this  matter  has  been  that  adult  literatui-e 
has  been  offered  to  little  children.  They  have  refused  to  take  it,  and 
so  a  skilled  literature  physician  has  been  called  in  to  administer  the 
dose.  We  who  have  taught  know  the  result.  But  alas  !  sometimes 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  play  the  role  of  a  surgeon,  and  without 
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even  an  anaesthetic,  we  have  had  to  cut  in  pieces  in  cold  blood  a  beau- 
tiful adult  classic.  Our  little  children  have  been  encouraged  to  run 
down  each  historical  or  geographical  allusion  as  if  it  were  a  new 
remedy.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  have  dissected  each  cold  part  by  a 
I'igid  grammatical  analysis  or  by  a  rhetorical  cynosure.  And  this — 
all  in  the  name  of  literature  for  children  ! 

Literature  for  children  is  too  beautiful  to  flay  in  this  manner ;  too 
simple  to  so  contort ;  too  sweet  in  its  beneficent  influence  upon 
children  to  throw  a  scalpel  in  the  way  of  a  message  that  prefers  to 
whisper  its  sweetest  note  in  the  quiet  of  children's  hour. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick. 

3l 

A  Teacher  of  Literature  for  the  E^lemcntary  School 

HOMER    K.   UNDERWOOD,   FALL    RIVER,    MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  policy  of  our  public  school  system  is  forever  being 
challenged.  Nothing  is  too  venerable  for  revision,  nothing 
is  too  impracticable  for  trial,  if  the  welfare  of  the  children  be 
promoted.  Certainly  those  in  active  charge  of  the  schools 
have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  for  good.  A  powerful  con- 
centration of  thought  is  constantly  directed  toward  some  phase 
of  administration  or  toward  the  methods  and  scope  of  a  partic- 
ular department  of  instruction.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  the  evidence  of  progress.  The  attention  now 
given  to  the  physical  growth  and  condition  of  children,  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  training,  the  school  garden,  the  emphasis 
attached  to  child  study,  and  the  development  of  more  efficient 
methods  in  teaching  various  branches, — all  our  boasted  advance- 
ment is  the  result  of  a  united  effort  upon  the  part  of  educators 
themselves. 

Just  now  the  burden  of  the  pedagogical  mind  is  concerning 
the  teaching  of  English.  There  is  warrant  for  saying  that  here 
is  the  storm  center  of  present  discussion  regarding  our  school 
system.  The  strain  is  being  felt  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  sudden 
and  frightful  awakening  upon  the  part  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals to  the  fact,  that  the  most  elaborate  course  of  study  in  the 
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schools  was  accomplishing  the  least  real  good.  It  was  evident 
to  those  who  stopped  to  think,  that,  in  view  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  subject,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  money  in  books, 
etc.,  that  children  were  not  getting  enough  out  of  their  study 
of  English.  Moreover,  this  discovery  was  not  a  secret  of  the 
profession.  There  were  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  from  the 
home  and  from  the  market  place.  Parents  said  that  their  boys 
and  girls  had  no  adequate  appreciation  of  what  they  read  ;  that 
they  were  able  to  define  only  a  very  few  of  the  words  they  saw 
on  the  printed  page.  Employers  complained  that  high  school 
graduates  could  not  spell ;  that  they  could  not  use  clear, 
*' decent"  English  in  either  their  oral  or  written  expression. 
The  exposure  was  complete,  and,  needless  to  say,  embarrassing 
to  us  who  were  directly  concerned  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
But  no  one  was  vindictive,  and  that  true  professional  zeal  for 
bettering  a  situation  was  immediately  turned  to  this  particular 
problem. 

It  may  require  many  years  of  study  and  experiment  to  realize 
a  higher  standard  in  the  teaching  of  English.  But  the  improve- 
ment will  come  just  as  it  has  in  other  crises  in  educational 
affairs.  Already  a  number  of  deductions  have  been  announced 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  situation.  These  conclusions 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  best  English  teachers  in  our 
schools  to-day.  Briefly  stated,  the  more  important  of  them  are 
as  follows  : — 

(i)  That,  in  the  advanced  grades,  too  much  literature  is 
being  read  at  the  expense  of  more  eflfective  drill  in  grammar, 
composition  and  spelling. 

(2)  That  the  correction  of  careless  expression  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  English  alone,  but  of  the 
teachers  in  every  other  subject. 

(3)  That  practice  in  composition  is  too  closely  correlated 
with  the  study  and  reading  of  literature. 

(4)  "That  the  teaching  of  literature  as  literature  is  not  to 
teach  it  as  an  adjunct  to  some  other  discipline  ;  it  is  not  to  teach 
it  as  reading  lessons,  or  spelling  lessons,  nor  as  grammar."* 

*  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Porter  Lander  Maclintock, 
University  Chicago  Press. 
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(5)  That  lists  of  reading  for  all  grades  must  be  chosen  upon 
the  principle  of  fitness. 

(6)  That  there  must  be  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  child's 
nature  and  needs. 

(7)  That  better-trained,  better-equipped  instructors  are 
needed,  if  the  teaching  of  literature  is  to  be  made  more 
effective. 

Our  present  discussion  concerns  the  teaching  of  literature  in 
the  elementary  school.  Agreeing  absolutely  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  presentation  of  literature  has  an  end  and  purpose 
in  itself,  let  us  consider  more  fully  this  matter  of  the  teacher's 
equipment.  There  is  a  very  general  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  study  the  work  of  our  schools,  that  everywhere 
the  supreme  need  is  an  English  teacher — a  man  or  woman  with 
broader  attainments,  with  more  genuine  delight  and  enthusiasm 
for  literature,  and  with  a  keener  interest  in  the  science  of 
teaching. 

Professor  Palmer  tells  of  his  asking  a  teacher  what  her  sub- 
ject was,  and  she  replied,  "Arithmetic  in  the  third  grade." 
He  then  wanted  to  know  where  the  third  grade  was  found — 
whether  it  was  in  knowledge  or  in  the  schools.  He  discovered 
it  was  unhappily  in  the  schools.  Indeed,  no  book  could  con- 
tribute more  to  the  broadening  of  one's  culture  than  the  volume 
containing  Professor  Palmer's  forcible  essays,  under  the  title  of 
The  Teacher.  Emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  teacher's 
general  knowledge,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  must  have  a  broad 
background  of  knowledge  which  does  not  appear  in  speech.  I 
have  to  go  over  my  entire  subject  and  see  how  the  things  I  am 
to  say  look  in  their  various  relations,  tracing  out  connections 
which  I  shall  not  present  to  my  class.  One  might  ask  what  is 
the  use  of  all  this?  Why  prepare  more  matter  than  can  be 
used?  Every  successful  teacher  knows.  I  cannot  teach  right 
up  to  the  edge  of  my  knowledge  without  a  fear  of  falling  off. 
My  pupils  discover  this  fear,  and  my  words  are  ineffective. 
They  feel  the  influence  of  what  I  do  not  say.  One  cannot  pre- 
cisely explain  it,  but  when  I  move  freely  across  my  subject  as 
if  it  mattered  little  on  what  part  of  it  I  rest,  they  get  a  sense  of 
assured  power  which  is  compulsive  and  fructifying." 
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The  teacher  of  English,  whether  in  the  elementary  school  or 
high  school,  must  be  a  faithful  student  of  literature.  This  im- 
plies not  only  an  extensive  reading  in  general  literature,  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  reliable  sources  of  criticism.  He  must 
understand  the  appeal  which  any  selection  in  literature  makes 
upon  the  mind  and  feeling  of  the  reader.  In  short,  he  must 
recognize  literature  as  art.  Of  course,  he  must  be  able  to 
analyze  the  elements  which  constitute  the  formal  or  technical 
basis  of  each  classic  which  is  presented.  Not  that  he  will 
teach  these  points  to  his  pupils,  but  because  the  understanding 
of  them  gives  correctness  of  judgment.  Such  knowledge 
enables  the  teacher  to  see  immediately  and  exactly  what  a 
selection  of  literature  may  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  the 
artistic  development  and  culture  of  the  pupils. 

The  second  requirement  of  an  English  teacher  is  that  he 
should  find  an  impellent  interest  and  pleasure  in  whatever  he 
reads  with  his  pupils.  If  the  teacher  does  not  always  find  this 
abiding  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  material,  the  whole 
presentation  becomes  "  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable." 
Imagine  a  teacher  taking  up  the  prelude  of  Lowell's  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal  who  does  not  share  the  full  measure  of  the  poet's 
emotion  in  this  rhapsody  on  June  weather.  The  ultimate  object 
in  teaching  literature  is  to  have  the  children  enjoy  what  they 
read.  How  often  is  this  principle  violated.  An  intellectual 
acceptance  of  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  gospel  does  not 
make  a  Christian.  The  influence  of  such  belief  must  appear 
in  every  act  and  mood  of  the  individual.  The  teacher  who 
merely  believes  that  beauty  and  truth  are  embodied  in  the 
language  of  a  book  may  well  abandon  teaching  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  thought  be  great  enough,  if  his  insight  into 
a  truth  be  deep  enough,  if  his  love  for  man  be  strong  enough, 
his  expression  of  that  thought,  that  truth,  that  love,  will  be  lit- 
erature, although  it  leave  the  peacock  bird  of  rhetoric  with 
every  separate  feather  plucked. 

We  have  said  that  teachers  are  needed  who  show  a  keener 
interest  in  the  science  of  their  profession.  To  be  more  explicit, 
there  is  a  dead  level  of  efficiency,  of  knowledge  itself,  where 
too  many  of  us  are  willing  to  rest.     And  yet  a  diligent  and 
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persistent  study  of  the  problems  of  education  has  been  going 
on  while  we  have  slept.  The  conscientious  student-teacher 
who  attempts  to  assimilate  the  mass  of  published  opinion  and 
criticism  dealing  with  educational  theory  and  practice,  is  likely 
to  become  bewildered,  if  not  thoroughly  disheartened.  This 
does  not  justify  the  stricture  which  too  frequently  falls  from  the 
lips  of  the  perplexed  schoolmaster,  that  his  professional  reading 
has  become  a  tissue  of  pseudo-psychology,  diseased  fancy  or 
weary  platitude.  There  would  be  less  waste  in  mental  explo- 
sives, less  aspersion  of  earnest  and  fruitful  endeavor,  if  every 
teacher  really  understood  the  best  use  to  make  of  the  volumi- 
nous discussion  that  is  given  to  educational  topics.  The  teach- 
ing of  English  has  engendered  more  speculation  and  theory 
than  any  other  subject  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  abundance  of  suggestion  and  dis- 
covery which  has  been  recorded.  The  literature  covering  this 
particular  subject  seems  to  be  more  attractive  than  any  other  in 
the  teacher's  library.  It  reflects  the  opinions  of  a  great  variety 
of  counselors.  It  is  not  the  savant  alone  who  speaks,  or  the 
philosopher,  or  the  scientist,  but  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  and 
last,  and  perhaps  best,  the  father  or  mother  who  still  recognizes 
a  children's  hour,  and  is  even  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jack  and  Jill.  Of  course  there  is  an  attendant  evil  in  the 
situation.  The  realization  that  the  discussion  involves  the  mother 
tongue  inspires  a  confidence  that  is  dangerous.  Any  one  is 
bold  enough  to  venture  a  comment,  and  too  many  are  actually 
dogmatic. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  printed  in  books  and  proclaimed 
from  the  platform,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  drop  the  word  *'  prob- 
lem "  in  our  discussion  of  the  aim  and  method  of  treating  litera- 
ture in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  "  The  fault  is 
in  ourselves  and  not  our  stars,"  dear  teachers.  To  apply  these 
hackneyed  lines  more  directly,  we  have  adopted  the  wrong 
course  ourselves  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  expansion  in  the 
system  and  principles  of  modern  education.  Avery  vital  ques- 
tion should  be  raised  by  every  teacher,  and  definitely  answered 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  preparation.  It  is,  in  eff'ect,  as 
follows:    "What  is  my  exact  duty  and  responsibility  toward 
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this  body  of  professional  literature  exploiting  the  new  doctrine 
and  diverse  conclusions  of  the  leaders  in  educational  thought?" 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  a  few  significant  facts  which  would 
follow  any  careful  observation  of  the  conduct  of  teachers,  — 
whether  it  be  to  find  their  answer  to  this  question  or  to  discover 
their  attitude  to  all  forward  movements  in  education. 

First  of  all  we  must  admit  with  poignant  grief  that  there  is  a 
vast  army  of  teachers  who  ignore  the  whole  assembly  of  facts 
and  remedies  which  recent  scientific  study  has  brought  to  light. 
An  educational  magazine  or  monograph,  the  report  of  an  edu- 
cational meeting,  incites  a  feeling  in  them  which  is  similar  to 
that  evoked  by  the  yellow  placard  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
These  teachers  always  seek  to  escape  the  severe  process  of 
thinking.  But  are  we  not  discrediting  the  operation  of  a  kindly 
providence  in  the  life  of  the  testudinal  species.  There  is  the 
tortoise.  Generations  of  children  have  listened  to  the  familiar 
fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  and  renounced  its  improbable 
teaching.  The  story  is  one  of  the  few  counterfeits  among  the 
shining  pieces  of  the  nursery  collection.  But  the  tortoise  may 
illustrate  another  truth  intended  for  older  people.  This  lone- 
some creature  is  doomed  to  plod  along  through  field  and  forest 
for  a  hundred  weary  years.  Nature,  however,  has  provided  a 
splendid  compensation  for  such  a  hardship.  The  tortoise  carries 
the  impregnable  shell  upon  his  back.  Neither  the  thunderbolt 
from  heaven,  nor  the  pioneer's  ax  can  do  him  harm.  His  tor- 
toise mind  is  unperturbed  by  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
creatures  with  larger  heads  who  lead  the  way.  At  the  signal 
of  alarm  he  knows  he  can  withdraw  his  tiny  "  caput "  into  the 
secret  fastness  of  his  shell.  Let  this  be  the  outline  of  a  fable 
not  for  the  children  but  for  the  teachers  who  live  behind  a  heavy 
shell  of  comfortable  habit  and  convention. 

Quite  a  different  attitude  toward  educational  discussion  is 
exhibited  on  the  part  of  another  class  of  teachers.  The  error 
with  them  is  in  thinking  that  their  whole  duty  toward  current 
opinion  and  criticism  is  in  merely  knowing  it.  They  believe 
that  loyalty  to  their  calling  is,  somehow,  being  measured  by 
the  amount  of  professional  reading  that  they  do.  Now  this  is 
true,  if  reading  implies  getting  something  out  of  what  we  read. 
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comparing  the  conclusions  of  the  printed  page  with  experience 
derived  ourselves,  and,  chief  of  all,  following  out  a  good  sug- 
gestion of  the  author  in  our  own  teaching.  Frederick  Harri- 
son explained  the  futility  of  extensive  aimless  reading  when  he 
said:  "Every  book  that  we  take  up  without  a  purpose  is  an 
opportunity  lost  of  taking  up  a  book  with  a  purpose  ;  every  bit 
of  stray  information  which  we  cram  into  our  heads  without  any 
sense  of  its  importance  is  for  the  most  part  a  bit  of  the  most 
useful  information  driven  out  of  our  heads  and  choked  off 
from  our  minds." 

Teachers  in  some  localities  appear  to  be  passing  through  a 
series  of  intellectual  sprees.  A  few  years  ago  the  convention 
spirit  produced  the  spell.  There  was  genuine  pleasure  and  a 
sense  of  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  sitting  in  crowded 
auditoriums  to  listen  to  the  inspiring  panegyric  of  Senator 
Blank  on  "  The  Teacher's  Influence,"  or  to  the  illuminating 
harangue  of  the  Institute  idol,  Mr.  Samuel  Flicker,  on  "  Hints 
and  Squints."  That  teacher  was  considered  the  most  progres- 
sive who  returned  to  school  in  the  fall  with  the  highest  score 
of  attendance  at  such  meetings.  The  convention  fervor  has 
been  succeeded  in  recent  years  by  the  passion  for  reading  the 
literature  of  the  calling.  Some  teachers  are  entirely  sincere 
in  the  matter  and  think  that  immense  profit  is  to  be  derived  in 
intellectual  stimulus,  etc.  There  are  some  who  show  a  fever- 
ish interest  in  the  products  of  the  educational  press.  With 
one  it  is  a  mania  for  "  psychologies."  Every  new  text  that 
appears  is  purchased  promptly  and  read — instantaneously. 
With  another  it  is  a  mania  for  educational  journals.  On  the 
table  is  a  file  of  such  papers  gathered  from  the  East,  West, 
North  and  South.  The  amount  of  reading  involved  in  either 
of  these  instances  obviously  discounts  any  value  it  might  have. 

We  have  come  to  the  place  in  educational  practice  where  we 
must  adopt  the  method  of  the  scientist.  The  thought  of 
attempting  an  experiment  with  our  classes  has  always  seemed 
repugnant.  We  must  lose  this  feeling.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  procedure  which  is  akin  to  the  administering  of  drugs. 
Nor  can  we  possibly  injure  the  minds  or  nerves  of  the  children. 
We  may  simply  be  trying  to  find  out  if  the  dramatization   of 
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to-day's  ballad  or  poem  would  not  be  the  best  method  of 
bringing  out  its  vital  quality  of  thought  and  expression.  Or 
we  may  wish  to  study  the  effect  of  keeping  the  reading  lessons 
entirely  apart  from  the  literature  lessons.  It  was  a  special 
study  and  investigation  along  this  line  that  Professor  Porter 
and  a  few  earnest  teachers  at  the  University  of  Chicago  pur- 
sued in  attempting  to  understand  fully  the  revolt  which  occurs 
in  a  child's  mind  against  book  reading.  They  found  that  a 
child's  listening  vocabulary  is  far  in  advance  of  his  reading 
vocabulary.  The  simplicity  of  thought  in  the  matter  that  they 
are  mechanically  able  to  read  makes  it  unacceptable  to  them 
intellectually.  Therefore  to  identify  the  reading  lessons  with 
their  literature  lessons  is  to  keep  them  at  things  much  too 
immature  and  to  retard  their  artistic  growth.  Now  Professor 
Porter  and  these  teachers  were  occupied  in  the  kind  of  re- 
search which  we  have  recommended.  The  same  investiga- 
tion, or  a  similar  one,  could  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
teachers  in  any  elementary  school.  A  single  definite  object  of 
attainment,  a  hearty  co-operative  spirit,  and  a  frequent  discus- 
sion and  comparison  of  results — these  are  the  conditions  of 
success.  In  this  way,  current  educational  theory  may  be  tried 
in  practice,  and  not  consigned  to  an  already  formidable  array 
of  shelf-knowledge. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say  that  English  teachers 
of  to-day  must  have  a  broader  culture,  a  keener  delight  in 
literature,  and  a  more  active  interest  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
While  it  may  seem  unfair  to  expect  this  degree  of  efficiency  upon 
the  part  of  all  teachers,  yet  our  present  system  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  every  one  to  be  a  teacher  of  literature.  How  shall  our 
present  policy  be  modified  in  order  to  meet  this  exigency  ?  The 
high  commission  which  is  assigned  to  the  instructor  in  litera- 
ture implies  a  breadth  of  culture  and  a  sort  of  temperament 
which  is  exceptional.  The  inexorable  demand  for  a  leader 
with  a  gift,  or  aptitude,  again  confronts  us.  We  need  not  des- 
pair. There  may  be  found  in  every  school  one  or  two  teachers 
who  are  graciously  endowed  with  the  faculties  and  the  spirit  for 
this  leadership.  They  enjoy,  as  Ruskin  has  said,  the  society 
of  kings  and  queens.     They  have  had  frequent  access  to  the 
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king's  treasuries,  and  in  virtue  of  surpassing  genius  and  proper 
reverence  they  now  have  the  first  right  to  act  as  showman  and 
interpreter.  They  are  not  dilettanti  but  connoisseurs.  Their 
love  for  literature  will  inspire  a  deeper  interest  and  ambition 
upon  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  children  will  come  under  the 
spell  of  one,  who  besides  being  inspired,  has  clearness  of  vision, 
definiteness  of  impression,  and  who  teaches  with  "  a  sane  view 
of  the  whole  subject."  Shall  we  send  some  children  to  teachers 
who  can  make  literature  the  richest  study  in  the  curriculum, 
and  other  children  to  teachers  who  afe  not  qualified  for  this 
kind  of  leadership  and  are  simply  marking  time? 

We  are  not  about  to  advocate  the  system  of  departmental  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  school.  We  would  propose,  how- 
ever, that  one  or  two  instructors  of  the  type  we  have  described 
should  teach  all  the  literature  in  the  grades.  The  usual  prac- 
tice of  employing  the  services  of  a  supervisor  is  good,  but  it 
falls  short  of  accomplishing  all  that  is  needed.  Let  there  be  a 
teacher  whose  talents  shall  be  turned  to  this  one  thing,  who 
shall  go  from  class  to  class  and  preside  at  every  literature 
lesson.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this  discussion  to  show 
that  there  are  neither  as  many,  nor  as  cogent  reasons  for  advo- 
cating such  a  plan  in  regard  to  the  other  common  branches. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  literature  touches  the  life  and  character  of 
pupils  more  directly  than  his  other  studies,  then  literature 
deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  not 
especially  equipped  for  teaching  it. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  plan  of  giving  over  the 
study  of  literature  to  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher,  are 
worthy  of  passing  mention.  First  of  all,  it  separates  the 
teaching  of  literature  from  the  teaching  of  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  composition.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  recom- 
mendation made  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  Again,  it 
will  react  most  favorably  upon  the  teaching  of  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  composition  in  committing  this  instruction  to  the 
especial  charge  of  the  grade  teacher.  Our  present  division 
of  literature  into  eight  or  nine  groups  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  years  in  the  elementary  course,  is  sure  to  become  a 
deadly,  monotonous  schedule.     The  teacher  of  literature,  by 
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daily  contact  with  all  the  children,  will  recognize  the  nascent 
stages  in  the  development  of  their  capacity  for  literature.  The 
selections  for  reading  and  study  will  be  chosen  with  strict 
reference  to  these  steps  in  their  mental  and  emotional  growth. 
Under  this  arrangement  it  will  be  possible  to  make  literature 
the  food  and  medicine  of  the  inner  life. 

Some  one  is,  perhaps,  raising  the  question  in  his  own  mind, 
"  What  does  the  teaching  of  literature  aim  to  do,  that  it  should 
require  a  skill  which  so  transcends  the  skill  demanded  in  teach- 
ing other  common  branches?"  The  answer  deserves  fuller 
treatment  than  can  be  given  in  concludmg  this  paper.  The 
teacher  of  literature  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  talk 
entertainingly  about  a  story  or  poem.  The  class  should  get 
something  more  than  a  taste  for  reading, —  more  than  a  pleasure 
in  vivid  description,  and  more  than  an  appetite  for  a  stirring 
narrative.  The  influence  of  literature  goes  deeper  than  this. 
It  touches  the  springs  of  conduct  and  creates  the  "  dispositions 
from  which  proceed  the  words  and  deeds  of  life."  The  object 
of  education  is  adjustment  to  one's  environment.  What  can 
contribute  more  directly  to  this  purpose  than  a  knowledge  of 
literature  which  is  at  all  times  a  revelation  of  life?  The 
teacher  stands  beside  the  child,  and  holds  the  lens  which  has 
brought  into  focus  the  whole  drama  of  life.  The  child's  vision 
must  be  directed  only  toward  certain  selected  scenes.  These 
are  to  be  chosen  wherever  they  contain  that  which  matches  his 
own  experience.  In  all  this  he  will  eagerly  and  implicitly 
follow  the  teacher's  direction.  There  must  be  no  moralizing. 
Explanation  will  be  freely  given  in  answer  to  a  multitude  of 
childish  questions.  This  explanation  should  be  correct  and, 
above  all  else,  convincing.  From  this  study  of  literature 
there  must  come  widened  sympathies,  the  formation,  or  begin- 
ning of  that  vital  faculty  for  discerning  eternal  truth,  and  the 
development  of  the  inner  sense  of  harmony.  There  are 
teachers  about  us  ready  and  fitted  for  this  responsibility.  They 
will  make  of  their  calling  a  priestly  office.  Let  them  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  that  broader  influence  which 
is  possible  in  the  study  of  literature.  The  result  will  bring 
blessing  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  teachers  throughout 
the  school.  Everyone  will  recognize  the  new  value  which 
belongs  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  will  endeavor  to  become 
a  capable  instructor  in  the  subject.  In  a  few  years,  we  shall 
find  teachers  everywhere  who  are  eligible  for  the  high  com- 
mission. Then  we  shall  have  answered  the  passionate  call  of 
Froebel,  "Kommt,  lazt  uns  unseren  kindern  leben,"  Come,  let 
us  live  for  our  children. 


Rhetorical  Programs 
II. 
For  a  Reading  and  Study  Course  in  the  Grammar  Qrades 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

{Eiffkt  weeks) 

Note  I.  The  object  of  this  course  in  English  is  fourfold  :  (i)  To  save  the  time 
of  the  busy  instructor  by  furnishing  a  definite  and  logical  plan  of  work  ; 
(2)  To  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  standard  literary  productions  suited  to 
his  youthful  comprehension,  and  to  eliminate  from  the  weekly  rhetorical 
exercises  the  sentimental  and  unsuitable  "  pieces  "  which  are  too  often  a 
feature  of  such  occasions;  (3)  To  connect  the  History  and  the  English 
work;  (4)  To  give  the  young  student  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  whom  he  will  meet  later  in  his  College  English  work. 

A.     NINTH    GRADE 

(Subject,  Christmas  in  Literature.) 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Dickens'     Christmas    Carol ;       Irving's     Christmas     Sketches; 

Field's  First  Christmas  Tree. 

2.  Longfellow's  Norman  Baron;  Scott's  Marmion^    Introduction 

to  Canto   VI^  stanzas  1-5. 

II.     Rhetouicals 

1.  Class  Exercise. 

a.  Christmas  Carol,  "  I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in  .  .  .  " 

Suggestion.  Let  the  class  recite  the  whole  of  this  quaint  old  carol,  each  pupil 
reciting  in  turn  a  stanza.     Repeat  in  concert  stanzas  2,  4  and  9. 

b.  Preparing  for  the  Christmas  Dinner  (Wiggin's  ^/rt/y  Christ- 

tnas  Carol,  chapter  v). 

Suggestion.  Let  the  instructor  read  the  descriptive  portions  of  the  scene  and 
assign  the  conversation  to  different  pupils.  Arranging  this  portion  of  the 
story  in  dramatic  form  will  prove  a  valuable  composition  exercise. 

c.  Oral   answers  to  written  questions  on  the  lives  of  Dickens, 

Irving  and  Scott. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a  Longfellow's  Norman  Baron;  Moore's  Night  Before 
Christmas ;  Upson's  Story  of  the  Holly  Sprig  (St. 
Nicholas,  December,  1907)  ;  God  Rest  Tou  Merry  Gentle- 
men;   Sears'     Calm    on   the    Listening   Ear   of   Night; 
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Brooks'  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem ;  Alexander's  Once 
in  Royal  David" s  City ;  Scott's  Marmion^  Introduction  to 
Canto   K/,  stanzas  2  and 3. 

b.  The  First  Christmas  Tree  (Eugene  Field). 

Suggestion.     Use  the  passage  beginning  As  the  vine  and  the  little  tree  talked, 
and  ending  with  ^^  shoivn  the  little  tree.^^ 

c.  The  Ruggleses'  Christmas  Dinner  (arranged  from  chapter  vi 

of  The  Birds'   Christmas  Carol.) 

d.  Van  Dyke's  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man. 
Suggestion.     From  He  took  the  pearl  from  his  bosom  ...  to  the  end. 

III.     Composition  Work. 

I.  The  Best  Way  to  Celebrate  Christmas. 
3.  The  Story  of  Tiny  Tim. 

3.  The  True  Chrismtas  Spirit. 

4.  The  Story  of  The  Birds'   Christmas  Carol. 

5.  Three  Christmas  Dinners — The  Squire's,  Bob  Cratchit's  and  the 

Ruggleses'. 

6.  A  Christmas  Tree. 

7.  The  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas. 

8.  Old  Christmas  Customs. 

9.  My  Favorite  Christmas  Song. 

10.  The  Story  of  The  Other   Wise  Man.      (Read  out  of  class.) 

B.     EIGHTH   GRADE 

(Subject,  Stories  from  History) 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince  (The  French  Revolution). 

2.  Longfellow's    Miles     Standish;     Macaulay's    Horatius   at   the 

Bridge;  Whittier's  Pipes  of  Luc  know. 

II.     Rhetoricals 
I.  Class  Exercise. 

a.  Tennyson's    Charge    of  the  Light    Brigade.      (Repeat   in 

concert. ) 

b.  Macaulay's  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,      (i)    Stanzas  51-60; 

(2)   stanzas  68-70. 

Suggestion.     Let  each  pupil  recite  in  turn  a  stanza. 
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c.  Oral  answers  to  written    questions  on  Longfellow,  Whittier 

and  Macaulay. 

d.  Oral   answers    to  written  questions    on    Longfellow's  Miles 

Standish. 
2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Hemans'  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;    Sigourney's    Indians' 

Welcotne  to  the  Pilgri7n  Fathers;  Rankin's  The  Word 
of  God  to  Leyden  Came;  Butterworth's  Thanksgiving  in 
Boston  Harbor;  Browning's  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp;  Robert  Lowell's  Relief  of  Luc  know ;  Whittier' s 
The  Pufnpkin  (for  New  England  pupils  at  Thanksgiving). 

b.  The    Heroism    of   the  Swiss  Guards.      (From  chapter  xi  of 

Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince.) 

Suggestion.      Use  the  passage  beginning    "  The  assailants  without  .  .   ."  and 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

in.     Composition  Work 

1 .  The  Story  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

2.  The  Lion  of  Lucerne. 

3.  The  Story  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla. 

4.  A  Day's  Visit  to  the  Plymouth  of  "  Miles  Standish." 

5.  The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

6.  The  Indians  and  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

7.  The  First  Thanksgiving  in  New  England. 

8.  The  Siege  of  Lucknow  from  the  Poems  Studied. 

9.  The  Heroism  of  Horatius. 

10.  A  Description  of  Lucknow  and  its  Surroundings. 

11.  A  Description  of  Plymouth  and  its  Surroundings. 

12.  A  Description  of  the  Tiber  and  its  Surroundings. 

13.  A  Description  ot  Versailles  and  its  Surroundings. 

14.  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Historical  Incidents  used  as  Founda- 

tions for  the  Poems  Studied  in  Class. 

C.     SEVENTH   GRADE 

(Subject,  Fanciful  Stories) 

I.  For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Lowell's  Singing  Leaves ;  Browning's  Pied  Piper, 

2.  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops   (from  Butcher  &  Lang's  translation  of 

Homer's  Odyssey). 

3.  Andersen's  Ugly  Duckling ;  'La.mh's  Dissertatio7t  on  Roast  Pig. 
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II.     Rhetoricals 

1 .  Class  Exercise. 

a.  A  Paraphrase    of    The    Pied    Piper ^    written,    learned   and 

recited  by  one  or  more  pupils. 

b.  Oral  answers   to  written    questions  on  the    lives  of   Lowell, 

Lamb  and  Browning. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  A\\\n^\\a.v[\'  ?,  Pairies ;  Cook's  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider  ; 

Aldrich's  Enchanters;  Longfellow's  Children's  Hour; 
Cary's  Leak  in  the  Dike;  Field's  Rock-a-By  Lady; 
Sailing  to  Fairyland. 

b.  Shakespeare's  Description  of  Qiieen  Mab.    (From  Romeo  and 

Juliet^  Act  I,  Scene  4.) 

Suggestion.     Use  the  passage  which  begins  "  She  comes  in  shape  no  bigger  than 
an  agate-stone"  and  ending  .   .   .  "coach-makers.^^ 

c.  yEsop's   Wolf  in  Sheep"" s  Clothing. 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  What  I  Have  Learned  About  Fairies. 

2.  An  Imaginary  Visit  to  Fairyland. 

3.  A  Day's  Journey  with  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

4.  The  Story  of  King  Midas  (from  "The  Golden  Touch,"  Haw- 

thorne's  Wonder  Book^. 

5.  How  the  Camel  Got  its  Hump.      (Kipling' sy«5/  So  Stories.) 

6.  How  the  Sea  Became  Salt.      (Dasent's  Norse  Tales.) 

7.  King  Robert  of  Sicily.      (From  Longfellow's  King  Robert  of 

Sicily.) 
S.   The  Story  of  Androclus  and  the  Lion. 
9.  Gulliver    among    the    Lilliputians.       (From    Edition    of    Swift's 

Gulliver'' s  Travels  for  Young  People.) 
10.   Story  of  Aladdin  and  His   Wonderful  Lamp. 
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ILditorial 

T  this  time  of  the  year,  when  many  hundreds  of  recent  graduates 

from  the  colleges  all  over  the  country  are  taking  up  their  duties 

as  teachers,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  offer  a  word  as  to  some  of 
the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  by  a  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher.  The  most  easily  besetting  sin  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  the 
immaturity  of  the  average  pupil  below  the  latter  years  of  the  high 
school.  The  student  who  has  so  recently  been  discussing  abstruse 
problems  in  philosophy,  or  who  reads  with  ease  the  writings  of  the 
more  difficult  classic  authors,  is  prone  to  forget  that 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight." 

He  overlooks  the  fact  that  things  which  he  has  gone  over  so  often  and 
become  so  familiar  with  as  almost  to  make  them  seem  innate  pre- 
conceptions, are  difficult  and  often  unintelligible  to  his  pupils,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  expects  more  than  they  can  by  any  possibility  attain. 
It  requires  constant  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  young  teacher  to 
guard  against  this  danger.  Except  he  becomes  as  one  of  his  pupils, 
considers  his  subject  through  their  eyes,  and  regulates  his  lessons  and 
the  results  he  expects  to  attain  accordingly,  he  will  utterly  fail  as  a 
teacher. 

The  second  danger  is  a  direct  outcome  of  this  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  undeveloped  mind.  The  teacher  who  talks  over  the  heads  of 
his  pupils  and  expects  them  to  get  more  than  they  in  reason  can,  is  in 
danger  of  attributing  his  failure  to  obtain  results  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
class  rather  than  to  his  own  superexalted  standards.  This  leads  to 
undeservedly  low  marks  on  the  monthly  reports.  The  average  pupil 
is  not  actuated  by  any  motives  of  "  art  for  art's  sake  "  ;  his  marks  seem 
to  him  to  be  his  chief  reward  for  the  time  and  effort  expended  on  his 
lessons,  and  if  these  are  lower  than  seem  just  to  him,  he  is  very  apt  to 
become  discouraged,  to  lose  interest,  and  get  into  a  listless,  careless 
attitude  which  only  months  of  attention  and  hard  work  can  overcome. 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  a  young  graduate  of  high  scholarship  to  come 
down  to  the  pupils'  standards  of  intellectual  ability,  it  is  essential  if  he 
is  to  keep  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  class.  Small  lessons  at  first, 
insistance  on  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  fundamentals,  and  a  gradual 
raising  of  the  requirements  will  work  wonders  with  a  class. 
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ONE  of  the  richest  privileges  accorded  to  the  secondary  school 
teacher,  is  his  opportunity  to  influence  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  most  plastic  age,  when  their  characters  are  being  shaped  and 
habits  are  being  formed  which  will  have  a  profound  effect,  good  or 
evil,  on  their  whole  after  lives.  At  this  time  the  teacher  is  the  most 
potent  factor  outside  of  the  home,  in  the  child's  development.  Too 
few  teachers  realize  their  great  responsibility  toward  the  growing 
minds  intrusted  to  their  care.  Too  many  are  inclined  to  regard  their 
pupils  as  mere  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  education,  useful  so  long  as 
they  perform  their  allotted  tasks,  but  deserving  of  no  thought  or  con- 
sideration when  outside  of  their  places  in  the  class.  A  thoughtless  act 
or  remark  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  lack  of  interest  in  things  of 
vital  importance  to  the  youthful  mind,  an  overriding  of  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  the  boy  or  girl,  have  turned  many  pupils  against  their  studies, 
caused  them  to  leave  school  to  seek  employment  in  the  store  or  the 
factory  or  the  office,  where  they  spend  their  days  in  routine  work,  and 
gradually  become  intellectually,  and  often  morally  atrophied. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  each 
child  as  an  individual,  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  interest  in  his  spiritual 
as  well  as  his  scholastic  welfare,  have  caused  many  a  dull  or  seclusive 
mind  to  blossom  forth  as  the  rose  at  the  touch  of  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
to  discover  within  itself  new  and  undreamed-of  possibilities.  It  is  this 
evidence  of  growth  and  development  that  is  the  teacher's  rich  reward. 
It  is  this  that  keeps  the  true  teacher  faithful  and  steadfast  in  his  pro- 
fession, in  spite  of  low  salaries  and  hard,  continual  work.  It  is  this 
that  leads  him  to  idealize  his  calling,  and  to  consider  the  moulding  of 
adolescent  minds  as  a  privilege  second  only  to  that  of  the  Creator. 
And  when  such  a  teacher  looks  back  over  a  period  of  successful  work 
and  sees  his  pupils  leading  lives  of  broad  usefulness,  he  will  have  a 
feeling  of  infinite  satisfaction  as  he  recalls  the  words  of  the  greatest 
Teacher  of  all — "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

THE  home  may  help  the  school  in  many  incidental  ways,  where 
there  is  the  disposition  to  do  so,  and  both  home  and  school  will 
be  the  gainers.  The  general  attitude  of  the  home  toward  school  affairs 
creates  an  atmosphere  which  experienced  teachers  are  quick  to  feel. 
Pupils  coming  from  homes  where  there  is  indifference,  or  more  or  less 
hostile  criticism  of  teachers  and  methods,  are  much  harder  to  manage 
and  much  less  good  work  can  be  had  from  them  than  from  those  whose 
parents  and  friends  are  kindly  disposed  and  sympathetic.     The  habits 
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of  the  home  are  either  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  the  school.  Where 
late  hours  and  frequent  evening  dissipations  are  indulged  in ;  where 
the  table  fare  is  irregular  or  inferior ;  where  the  children  are  allowed 
to  be  continually  nibbling  between  meals ;  where  the  house  is  kept 
unventilated  or  too  warm ;  where  cleanliness,  as  a  personal  and  home 
virtue  is  neglected ;  there  cannot  be  good  work,  or,  at  any  rate  the 
best  work,  on  the  part  of  those  who  go  daily  from  such  homes  to  the 
schoolroom. 

There  are  fortunate  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  in  addi- 
tion to  looking  carefully  for  such  common  things  as  those  above 
specified,  take  real  pains  to  produce  an  intellectual  atmosphere  in  the 
home  for  the  help  of  their  children.  The  meal  hour  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  culture.  The  topics  introduced  for  conversation  can 
be  such  as  will  stimulate  interest  in  geography,  history,  literature,  and 
help  the  children  to  see  the  bearings  of  their  studies  upon  real  life. 
Even  arithmetic  will  take  on  a  new  meaning  when  incidents  from  the 
business  world  are  related  by  the  father  or  experiences  in  the  house- 
keeping department  in  their  economic  relations  are  commented  on  b}'^ 
the  mother.  President  Taft's  journeyings  can  be  carefully  followed 
and  reported,  with  geographical  reflections  by  the  children  of  grammar 
school  age.  The  "  current  topics"  of  the  world's  life  can  be  made  as 
interesting  as  the  baseball  or  football  matches,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity  and  forethought.  Suggestions  from  the  parents  can 
be  made  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  gentle  art  of  letter  writing  than 
which  there  are  but  few  better  means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
training.  Wise  parents  will  insist  upon  the  dropping  of  slang  and 
the  use  of  good  English  by  all  in  the  home.  A  spirit  of  thoughtful- 
ness  and  altruism  will  be  inculcated.  Fortunate  is  the  school  which 
has  even  a  few  pupils  who  are  surrounded  by  such  conditions.  Their 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  school  is  instantly  felt  in  the  interests  of 
law,  order  and  good  scholarship.  And  fortunate  indeed  are  such  chil- 
dren. They  will  go  out  into  life  with  a  broad  culture,  clear  thinkers, 
good  conversationalists,  generous,  tactful,  earnest,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  win  friends  and  favor,  if  not  fortune.  The  everyday  life  of  the 
home  is  full  of  unlimited  possibilities. 

THE  most  interesting  and  suggestive  events  in  the  scholastic  world 
during  the  past  month  have  been  the  inaugurations  of  new  presi- 
dents in  two  leading  institutions  of  the  East, — Harvard  University  and 
Dartmouth  College.  The  types  of  the  two  retiring  presidents  are 
perhaps    more    sharply   contrasted    than    those    of     their    successors. 
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President  Eliot  is  a  man  of  a  strongly  intellectual  type,  with  the 
strength,  firmness  and  persistency  that  belongs  to  that  kind  of  mind. 
Such  a  personality  has  a  large  place  and  a  great  work  in  human  affairs, 
and  President  Eliot  has  done  his  work  in  a  way  to  place  Harvard 
University  at  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land  and 
to  give  to  himself  a  place  among  the  greatest  educators  of  modern 
times.  He  has  made  real  to  his  countrymen  the  university  idea,  and 
has  created  a  great,  living  organization  at  Harvard,  whose  influence 
is  felt  everywhere  throughout  educational  circles  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  professional  schools.  He  has  changed  our  very  con- 
ceptions of  what  a  liberal  education  is,  and  broadened  and  deepened 
the  scope  of  scholastic  life  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

His  successor  is  likely  to  continue  the  general  policies  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  will  no  doubt  come  into  a  closer  touch  with  undergraduate 
life.  There  is  a  field  here  for  one  of  his  approachability  and  winning 
personality,  and  we  expect  to  see  a  closer,  warmer  fraternal  spirit  in 
the  college  proper  than  has  lately  existed.  We  believe  that  such  a 
college  spirit  is  peculiarly  valuable  and  a  most  important  element  in 
the  composite  whole  of  what  a  man  gets  out  of  college  life.  Presi- 
dent Lowell  represents  in  himself  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  social 
and  practical  ideals  of  New  England,  and  his  influence  will  be  quickly 
felt  throughout  the  student  body. 

President  Tucker,  retiring  from  an  administration  that  has  made 
Dartmouth  the  strongest,  probably  of  the  smaller  colleges,  can  look 
back  with  just  pride  upon  the  remarkable  loyalty  of  alumni,  faculty 
and  the  undergraduate  body  throughout  his  entire  term  of  service. 
He  is  a  man  of  rare  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  his  influence  has  been 
distinctively  spiritual.  It  has  often  been  said  during  his  administration 
that  the  best  course  at  Dartmouth  was  the  course  of  Sunday  evening 
vesper  services  led  by  Dr.  Tucker.  This  was  never  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  other  departments  but  solely  in  exaltation  of  these  deeply 
spiritual  and  discerning  talks  in  which  the  president's  personality 
flowed  out  into  the  inmost  soul  of  every  man  in  college,  making  him 
a  better,  nobler  man. 

President  Nichols,  Dr.  Tucker's  successor,  is  a  scientist  of  note,  and 
will  undoubtedly  bring  forward  the  scientific  departments  of  the  col- 
lege to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Thus,  with  their  grand  past  and 
their  splendid  present  opportunities,  these  two  great  institutions  are 
setting  their  faces  steadfastly  toward  the  future  with  a  broader  out- 
look and  nobler  ideals  and  aspirations  than  ever  before. 
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WE  commend  to  others  the  example  of  two  or  three  groups  of 
teachers  that  we  know  of  who  make  the  contributed  papers 
and  other  departments  of  Education  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
monthly  teachers'  meetings.  We  can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
getting  results  from  such  meetings  than  for  the  teachers  to  have  access 
to  some  such  good,  serious,  up-to-date  periodical,  and  after  reading  its 
papers  prepared  by  experts,  to  come  together,  to  discuss  what  they 
have  thus  read  thoughtfully  and  in  common.  One  only  needs  to 
glance  through  the  table  of  contents  of  a  year's  numbers  to  see  the 
breadth  and  depth  and  practical  value  of  the  subjects  considered. 
Surely  it  helps  us  to  think  straight,  to  know  what  others  who  are 
working  in  the  same  lines  with  ourselves  are  thinking. 

We  are  always  glad  to  make  favorable  clubbing  rates  to  a  group  of 
teachers  who  want  several  copies  of  the  magazine  for  such  a  purpose ; 
for  far  beyond  our  wish  for  the  commercial  success  of  this  periodical 
is  our  ambition  to  make  it  of  real  helpfulness  and  value  to  the 
profession. 


Foreign   Notes 

SPREAD    OF    WESTERN    IDEAS    IN    THE    ORIENT 

Among  the  agencies  that  are  diffusing  Western  ideas  throughout  the 
Orient,  none  are  more  effective  than  the  Christian  Brothers,  those 
indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  educators  who,  long  ago,  worked  out 
the  theory  of  complete  education — the  education  of  the  mind,  hand  and 
eye  as  correlatives  each  of  the  others.  This  theory  they  have  applied 
with  unswerving  confidence  and  unfailing  results  in  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  In  Egypt,  we  are  assured  by  the  well-known  French 
traveler  and  writer,  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  pupils  from  the  Brothers' 
schools  are  in  demand  equally  by  the  English  administration  and  that 
of  the  Khedive.  They  are  wanted  as  artisans,  as  accountants,  as  clerks 
and  secretaries.  Lord  Cromer,  who  appointed  an  audience  with  M. 
Boutroux  during  his  stay  at  Cairo,  took  occasion  to  express  his  admi- 
ration for  the  young  men  trained  under  this  system,  which  is,  he  said, 
"  above  all,  practical."  The  same  eulogy  was  heard  at  Beirut,  at 
Smyrna  and  Jerusalem.  The  Syrian  merchants  "  praised  the  system 
to  the  skies,"  declaring  that  it  was  the  only  one  useful  to  their  children. 

The  schools  of  the  Israelitic  Alliance  are  also  very  successful.  In  a 
school  for  girls  maintained  by  this  association  at  Jerusalem,  our 
traveler  heard  the  most  perfect  French  spoken  by  a  little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  Arabian  parents.  She  had  studied  the  language  only 
three  years,  and,  at  home,  heard  nothing  but  her  native  tongue.  This 
school  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  eminently  "  practical," 
the  term  referring  in  this  case  to  the  careful  training  of  the  girls  in 
domestic  arts  and  economy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  attention  that  is  being 
given  to  Oriental  studies  in  the  commercial  centers  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lyon,  which  maintains  evening  classes 
for  the  study  of  subjects  of  special  value  to  those  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  announces  in  the  program  for  the  present  session,  the 
physical  and  economic  geography  of  the  extreme  Orient;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Orient;  the  Chinese  language,  spoken  and  written; 
the  modern  history  of  Japan;  the  Arabian  language,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

The  recently  created  International  Bureau  of  Information,  which 
pertains  largely  to  educational  affairs,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  meeting  in  April  last,  has  fixed  its  permanent  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  for  several  years  to  come.  Two  new  sections  have 
been  formed  during  the  present  year  :  a  Luxembourg  section,  organized 
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by  Professor  Zahn,  and  an  Arabian  section,  by  Professor  Cohen-Solal, 
of  the  Lyc^e  of  Oran.  Hungary  will  also  be  represented  by  a  special 
section.  The  international  committee  has  for  President,  M.  Louis 
Weill,  of  Paris,  and  for  Vice  Presidents,  Professors  Glauser  (Vienna)  ; 
Rossman  (Biebrich)  ;  Breul  (Cambridge).  The  Secretary  is  M. 
Robert  Dumas  (Paris). 

The  spread  of  the  international  spirit  in  the  world  of  science  and 
learning  was  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner  at  the  celebration 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Geneva.  M.  Boutroux,  of  Paris,  who  responded  to  the 
University  congratulations,  on  the  part  of  the  newly  created  doctors, 
referred  in  a  happy  manner  to  his  appointment  with  Professor  Windel- 
band,  rector  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  to  assist  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  jury  formed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  candidates  for 
the  University  honors.  In  view  of  the  unusual  association,  for  such 
a  purpose,  of  professors  representing  three  different  nationalities,  M. 
Boutroux  said:  "Geneva,  morally  and  geographically,  appears  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  nations.  .  .  ,  Hence,  the  professor  of  a  foreign 
university  appertains  also  to  the  intellectual  corps  of  Geneva." 

As  an  evidence  of  progress  in  this  ancient  University  may  be  men- 
tioned the  organization  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  tlie  "  new  educa- 
tion," which  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor  Ad.  Ferriere.  The  chief 
philosophical  exponent  of  this  movement  in  our  own  country  is 
Professor  Dewey,  whose  works  command  ever-increasing  attention  in 
England  and  on  the  continent. 

NOTABLE    CELEBRATIONS 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  celebrates  this  year  its 
fifth  centenary.  On  account  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  event, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  national  representa- 
tives who  will  appear  as  speakers.  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland 
will  each  have  one  representative.  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
Holland  will  combine  upon  a  single  representative.  In  addition  to 
the  academic  features,  there  will  be  an  historical  pageant,  in  which 
2,000  participants  will  engage.  Among  the  events  thus  celebrated 
are  included  the  disputation  of  Luther  and  Eck,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  epoch  when  Leibnitz  was  refused  the  doctorate  of  laws,  that 
of  Lessing,  and  that  of  Goethe.  The  modern  period  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  carriage  containing  the  four  oldest  living  graduates  of  the 
University. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  national  independence,  the  Belgian  Government  arranged  for 
the  publication  of  a  work  reviewing  the  scientific  movement  in  that 
kingdom  from  1830  to  1905.  The  preparation  of  this  important  work 
was  committed  to  Dr.  Van  Overbergh,  Director-General  of  Higher 
Education,  of  Science  and  of  Letters,  in  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  Dr.  Van  Overbergh  called  to  his  assistance  an  eminent 
company  of  collaborators,  and  the  result  of  their  united  efforts  has  just 
been  completed  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Soci^te  beige 
de  Librairie. 

A.   T.   s. 


Book  Notices 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Based  on  the  International  Dictionary  of  1890  and  1900.  Now  completely 
revised  in  all  departments;  including  also  a  Dictionary  of  Geography  and 
Biography;  being  the  latest  authentic  quarto  edition  of  the  Merriam  Series. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  in  Chief;  F.  Sturgis  Allen,  General  Editor, 
Springfield,  Mass.     Published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company. 

The  publication  of  this  entirely  new  edition  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  is  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  literary  event  of  the  year.  It  is 
of  universal  human  interest;  for  this  book  will  touch  the  lives  of  the  people  for 
years  to  come,  more  intimately  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  save  the  Bible. 
The  influence  of  the  English  language  is  paramount  among  the  nations  of  the 
world;  and  here  we  find  the  authoritative  standards  of  English  usage.  It  is  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  dictionary  in  the  world.  It  is  a  monumental 
work,  reflecting  the  genius,  the  acumen,  the  scholarship  and  the  untiring  and 
herculean  labors  of  several  generations  of  men.  In  fact  we  turn  its  pages  with 
something  of  the  same  feeling  as  we  have  when  we  stand  and  look  on  at  the 
play  of  a  throbbing,  pulsating,  mighty  engine  of  an  ocean-going  steamship. 
Such  a  piece  of  mechanism  represents  the  compounding  of  so  many  human 
minds  and  lives,  it  is  so  surcharged  with  man's  brains  and  vitality,  that  it  seems 
itself  almost  alive  and  human.  So  this  dictionary  is  the  complex  final  result  of 
generations  of  thought,  research  and  discovery  on  the  part  of  earnest,  keen  and 
painstaking  intellects.  What  a  magnificent  outcome  of  Noah  Webster's  humble 
spelling  book  first  published  in  1783! 

A  work  of  such  magnitude  as  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  roust 
be  studied  personally  and  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  if  one  would  fully  appre- 
ciate its  multitudinous  attractive  features.  The  reviewer  can  only  name  a  few 
of  them,  and  advise  every  school  and  every  home  to  enthrone  the  book  in  a 
central  place  where  its  spirit  and  life  can  be  absorbed  by  those  of  all  ages  who 
would  become  cultured  and  intelligent  citizens. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  revision.  It  is  a  new  work 
from  cover  to  cover,  every  line  and  every  word  of  the  former  editions  having 
been  overhauled  and  all  new  knowledge,  concerning  the  matters  treated  by 
them,  added,  so  as  to  make  available  the  latest  results  of  the  best  scholarship. 
The  extent  of  this  added  material  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  statistics.  The 
book  contains  in  one  single  volume,  2,620  solid  pages.  The  earlier  work  con- 
tained 2,248  somewhat  smaller  pages.  The  number  of  terms  defined  is  more 
than  doubled.  The  earlier  book  contained  175,000  title-words,  plus  several 
tables  containing  names,  phrases,  etc.  The  present  book  includes  all  in  a 
single  vocabulary  (except  the  Geographical  and  Biographical  lists)  ;  and  the 
vocabulary  contains  the  definitions  of  over  400,000  words  and  phrases.  The 
total  number  of  illustrations  is  over  6,000. 

There  is  an  effective  and  convenient  new  plan  of  arranging  the  matter  upon 
the  pages  which,  while  daring  in  its  originality,  will  we  think  be  approved  by 
the  public,  and  will  make  this  work  the  most  popular  of  all  dictionaries.  The 
pages  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  material  that  is  ordinarily  needed  by  the 
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average  user  of  a  dictionary  being  given  in  the  upper  and  larger  of  the  divisions, 
and  a  lot  of  matter  that  is  only  needed  by  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  scholarly 
research  being  given  in  smaller  type  in  the  lower  and  smaller  portion.  The 
information  about  each  word  in  its  derivation,  history  and  usage,  is  thus  all  to 
be  found  on  a  given  page;  there  is  no  need  to  turn  to  some  other  part  of  the 
volume  and  hunt  for  some  fact  n«*eded  ;  yet,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  is  not  ordinarily 
of  much  interest,  the  busy  man  need  not  be  bothered  with  it. 

The  increasing  knowledge  of  English,  the  progress  of  science,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  inveniions,  the  enlarged  life  of  modern  times  all  tend  to  create  a  new 
vocabulary.  Tne  results  of  "  English  in  the  making"  are  admirably  tabulated 
in  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  full 
account,  with  two  pages  of  illustrations,  of  automobiles  and  their  nomenclature. 

In  regard  to  pronunciation  and  to  spelling,  the  editors  have  taken  a  sane 
middle  ground,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  the  -'faddists"  and  reflecting  the 
actual  usages  of  the  people. 

The  whole  book  has  been  made  practical,  and  as  a  working  tool,  we  can 
hardly  see  how  it  can  be  surpassed  or  superseded  for  years  to  come. 

The  Psychology  of  Thinking.  By  Irving  Elgar  Miller,  Ph.D.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  significant  work  on  a  subject  not  specifically  treated  of  in 
books  of  formal  logic  or  text-b  loks  in  psychology.  The  author  was  at  one 
time  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  in  which  subject  more  than  in  some  others  a 
teacher  is  forced  to  get  into  very  close  touch  with  the  actual  mental  pro- 
cesses involved  in  thinking  as  it  goes  on  in  specific  concrete  cases.  It  was 
this  clinical  interest  in  the  thinking  process  which  lead  Dr.  Miller  to  specialize 
in  the  study  of  psychology  and  logic,  and  finally  to  evolve  the  present  work. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  actual  working  rif  the  mind  as  it  struggles 
with  problems  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  individual,  the  significance  of  the 
mental  processes  when  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon  these  problems,  and  par- 
ticularly the  growth  in  control  over  the  forces  of  the  world  and  of  life  that  comes 
through  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  higher  psychical  processes 
designated  under  the  head  of  thinking.  The  book  is  written  from  a  strong 
pedagogical  bias,  although  the  movement  of  thought  is  dominantly  psychologi- 
cal. The  chapter  headings  will  serve  to  show  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Miller 
in  the  development  of  his  subject:  the  biological  point  of  view;  the  sensori- 
motor circuit;  the  significance  and  function  of  consciousness ;  differentiation 
and  organization  of  consciousness ;  organic  unity  of  mental  and  motor  life; 
typical  modes  of  adjustment;  conditions  and  function  of  thinking;  unity  and 
diversity  in  the  thinking  process;  training  in  thinking — use  of  subject-matter; 
activity  of  imagination  in  thinking;  the  image  as  an  element  of  technique  in 
thinking;  educational  applications  and  illustrations;  development  of  the 
imagination  in  relation  to  thinking;  the  concept  as  an  element  of  technique  in 
thinking;  the  concept  and  instruction;  induction  and  deduction  viewed  as 
technique  of  thinking;  judgment  as  an  element  of  technique  in  thinking;  and 
thinking  as  reasoning.  Dr.  Miller  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  bringing  to  it  a  wealth  of  information  and  illustration  and  a  high 
degree  of  thinking  that  exemplifies  the  doctrine  of  the  book.  We  commend  the 
boon  as  one  most  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  parents  and  teachers. 
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The  Mental  Man.  By  Gustav  G.  Wenzlaflf,  M.A.,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  So.  Dakota.  272  pages.  Price  $1.10.  Charles  E.  Merrill  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  fundamentals  of  psychology,  designed  primarily  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  equally  valuable  for  summer  schools,  institu- 
tions, teachers'  reading  circles  and  the  general  public.  The  dominant  idea  of 
the  anchor  was  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  the  subject  of  his  book  has 
relation  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life,  that  psychology  is  not  merely  an 
academic  study,  but  a  basic  science  that  should  be  familiar  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  deeper  insight  into  the  life  of  the  race,  society  and  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  point  of  view,  therefore,  of  Dr.  WenzlafF,  is  not  that  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  theorist  or  that  of  the  devotee  to  the  laboratory  merely; 
his  aim  rather  was  to  reach  out  into  the  verdure  of  "  life's  golden  tree,"  and  thus 
bring  to  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  psychology  is  the  story  and 
discussion  of  the  Mental  Man. 

To  Crowell's  Modern  Language  Series  have  been  added  One  Thousand  Coni= 
mon  French  Words,  by  R.  de  Blanchard;  First  Lessons  in  French,  by 
Banderet  and  Reinhard,  adapted  for  common  schools  by  Grace  Sandwich; 
Exercises  in  French  Conversation  and  Composition,  by  Gustav  Hein; 
Das  Rothlca'ppchen,  by  Mathilde  Reichenbach;  Dornroschen,  by  Emma 
Fisher;  Qedichte  zum  Auswendiglernen,  selected  and  edited  by  W.  P. 
Chalmers;   Easy  German  Stories,  by  Hedwig  Levi,  edited  by  Luise  Delp. 

Foundations  of  German.  Bv  C.  F.  Kayser,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
man Language,  Normal  College,  New  York,  and^F.  Monteser,  Ph.D.,  Head  of 
German  Department,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York.  324  pages. 
Price,  80  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  of  this  book  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  prepara- 
tory work,  and  to  introduce  the  learner  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the 
literature  of  the  language.  To  that  end  it  presents  only  topics  the  mastery  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  presenting  them  briefly  and  clearly.  A  dominant 
feature  is  the  extensive  use  of  what  is  called  "  living  grammar,"  thus  enliven- 
ing the  instruction,  stimulating  self-activity  and  developing  the  feeling  for 
correctness  in  speech.  The  exercises  are  arranged  with  judicious  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  student,  the  vocabulary  has  been  selected  with  great  care  and 
from  the  language  of  every-day  life,  and  the  phrases  are  of  a  colloquial  and 
strictly  idiomatic  character.  The  book  offers  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  knowledge  of  German  that  will  be  substantial  and  permanent.  It 
has  all  the  excellencies  and  none  of  the  defects  of  beginners'  books  in  German. 

The  Great  White  Plague.  Tuberculosis.  By  Edward  O.  Otis,  M.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology,  Tufts  College  Medical  School; 
President  of  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association ;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  International  Tuberculosis  Association;  Director  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  ;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Sanitorlum, 
etc.     Price,  $1.00  net.     Postage,  ten  cents.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

It  is  well  to  aid  in  the  fight  against  the  awful  disease  which  is  destrojing 
so  many  lives  of  all  ages,  to  have  a  book,  written  in  popular  languge,  giving 
all  the  known  facts  about  its  nature,  causes,  prevention,  treatment  and  cure. 
This  volume  does  all  this  and  should  be  read  by  the  public  and  studied  in  the 
schools. 
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The  Silver  Canoe.  The  Story  of  the  Secret  That  Had  to  be  Kept.  By 
Henry  Gardner  Hunting.  Author  of  Witter  Whitehead's  Own  Story,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  H.  S.  De  Lay.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

An  excellent  and  wholesome  story  of  life  in  a  great  department  store.  It  is 
a  story  for  boys,  but  anybody  would  find  it  interesting. 

Essentials  in  /ledieval  History.  By  Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  European  History,  Indiana  University.  293  pages.  American 
Book  Company. 

The  period  included  in  the  treatment  is  from  Charlemagne  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  following  the  program  in  history  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Dr,  Hard- 
ing's purpose  in  his  book  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  cover  in  the 
limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructor  the  many  topics  which  such  a 
course  should  comprise,  how  to  compress  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  so  as  to 
give  adequate  time  for  the  more  vital  things  nearer  our  day.  By  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  facts  to  be  taught,  and  placing  them  in  text-book  form  in  the  hands 
of  students,  the  author  believes  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the  needful  economy 
of  time,  while  sacrificing  little  of  the  continuity  of  the  history  or  of  the  just 
apprehension  of  the  fundamental  features  of  medieval  life  and  institutions. 
The  book  is  a  clear,  scholarly,  compact  outline,  accurate  in  substance  and 
definite  in  statement;  it  deals  with  the  vital  and  interesting  facts  and  gives 
that  concreteness  of  treatment  so  necessary  in  dealing  with  matters  so  remote 
and  alien  as  those  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Plant  Study  and  Plant  Description.  By  W.  H.D.Meier,  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Havana,  111.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  consists  of  a  biflex  binder,  holding  loose  leaves  containing  directions  for 
the  study  of  many  plants,  a  page  for  plant  description,  drawings,  and  classifi- 
cation and  extra  ruled  sheets  for  elaboration  and  the  study  of  plants  not  spe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  text.  The  arrangement  is  simplicity  itself,  while  it  is 
thoroughly  scientific  and  meets  the  requirements  of  every  student  of  plants.  It 
is  the  handiest  and  deftest  plant  study  helper  devised. 


Periodical  Notes 

The  November  Century  Maffazine  prints  the  last  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  group  of  Cleve- 
land  letters.  These  letters,  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  read  simply  for  their  literary  merit, 
have  appealed  to  every  reader,  they  are  so  human,  so  unaffected,  so  sound  and  vigorous.  They 
have  shown  to  the  public,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  remarkable  frankness  and  whole-souled 
honesty  of  Grover  Cleveland's  character. — The  Delineator  for  November  claims  the  attention  of 
educators  for  its  truly  inspiring  article,  "  My  Ideal  of  the  True  University,"  by  Pres.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Princeton  University. — In  November  Suburban  Life  Professor  Kerne,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Winnebago,  presents  a  paper  showing  up  in  clear  detail  the  "Neglected  Opportu- 
nities of  the  Suburban  School." —  The  special  article,  "  Snapshots  Around  Naples,"  contributed  by 
Arthur  Stanley  Riggs  for  LippincotVs  Magazine,  November  number,  is  full  of  charming  word 
pictures. — Among  the  excellent  reading  in  the  November  issue  of  Everybody'' s  Maffazine  we  find 
the  second  installment  of  the  "Jungle  and  the  Beast,"  by  Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsay. — "Clear  Grit 
Did  It."  Under  this  title,  Orisen  Swett  Marden  writes  in  tne  November  Success  Magazine 
about  people  who  attained  success,  overcoming  every  obstacle  by  clear  grit. 
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The  Background  of  the  Certificate  System 

FRANK    A.    MANNY,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    KALAMAZOO,    MICHIGAN 

^HE  college  entrance  problem  is  a  part  of  the  social 
11  movement  of  the  day.  To  an  increasing  number 
of  people  this  larger  movement  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  democracy  or  a  common  sense  balance 
between  the  tendencies  which  may  be  charac- 
terized negatively  as  exclusiveness  and  indis- 
criminate leveling,  and  positively  as  distinction 
and  uniformity.  In  our  smaller  problem  the 
same  general  forces  appear. 

A  few  years  ago  President  Eliot  went  to  New  York  to  de- 
liver two  educational  addresses.  In  one  he  showed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  that  the  best  line  of  advance  in  college 
entrance  determination  will  continue  to  be  by  examination  re- 
sulting in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  this  important  social 
group  by  methods  which  would  reject  those  who  could  not  or 
would  not  conform  to  a  certain  set  of  arbitrary  tests.  In  the 
other  address  he  showed  the  folly  of  such  a  system  when 
applied  by  labor  unions  and  resulting  in  the  closed  shop. 

Whatever  later  adjustments  may  come  the  certificate  system 
has  been  thus  far  the  most  important  tool  used  to  reform  the 
situation.  The  fact  that  this  method  has  proved  itself  service- 
able to  the  extent  it  has  is  significant  of  the  need  there  was  for 
it.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  case  have  been  discussed 
extensively,  but  the  essential  gain  has  been  that  there  has 
come  with  it  increased  freedom  together  with   the  recognition 
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of  a  larger  unit  in  which  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges 
have  mutual  responsibilities.  The  state  university  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  promoting  this  more  effective  organization, 
and  even  the  Harvard  professor  recognizes  and  states  the 
advance.  Professor  Royce,  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the 
American  Association,  indicated  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
service  at  Cambridge  had  only  shown  him  more  clearly  that 
the  social  relationships  of  the  state  university  furnish  the  type 
which  is  bound  to  influence  with  increasing  success  the  older 
institutions.  Some  years  ago  Professor  Palmer,  in  an  address 
at  Cleveland  on  "The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect,"  gave  us  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  statement  that  has  yet  been  made  of 
American  education  as  a  distinct  organization  of  sufficient 
definiteness  to  be  a  tool  in  contributing  to  world  improvement. 

It  is  this  "  glory  of  the  imperfect"  that  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  America's  contribution — the  fact  that  products  are 
only  valuable  and  significant  as  parts  of  processes  and  conse- 
quently are  at  their  best  only  material  for  further  advance. 
The  aristocratic  element  marked  by  the  advance  in  organiza- 
tion is  only  one  factor,  while  the  other  factor,  serviceableness 
in  further  advance,  is  of  equal  importance.  The  segregation 
and  isolation  of  products,  whether  in  the  form  of  resources, 
wealth,  culture,  art  or  piety,  result  in  a  lack  of  circulation  and 
a  consequent  hindering  of  progress.  The  testing  of  a  situa- 
tion tends  to  take  account  of  what  one  has  rather  than  what  it 
will  lead  to.  The  cost  of  an  inventory  of  this  kind  is  so  great 
that  it  can  only  be  afforded  once  in  a  life  time. 

Logically  this  great  event  should  come  at  the  end  of  the 
student's  schooling,  but  the  university  has  contented  itself  with 
the  coarser  screens  of  honors  and  pass  men,  ctmi  laude  and 
summa  cum.  If  the  finer  shot  has  been  sifted  out  in  a  senior 
wrangler  the  larger  numbers  in  the  other  class  have  realized  their 
compensations.  The  German  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
nine-year  secondary  course  has  best  illustrated  this  devotion  to 
products  and  the  work  has  suffered  for  it.  I  have  seen  many 
instructors  in  mathematics  in  that  country  dictating  demonstra- 
tions and  solutions  to  students  because,  with  the  pressure  for 
accumulation  to  be  tested  later,  it  was  felt  that  the  student  must 
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not  be  permitted  the  hazard  of  a  single  misstep.  It  is  not 
strange  that  at  one  of  the  universities  I  was  told  that  for  courses 
involving  any  consideration  of  mathematics  as  a  means  to 
further  growth  the  gymnasial  student  must  in  many  cases 
begin  over  again  when  he  entered  the  university,  for  the  im- 
peding habits  of  accumulation  must  be  gotten  rid  of  before  he 
could  see  mathematics  as  a  tool  of  science.  Again  it  is  not 
strange  that  in  these  schools  the  laboratories  were  almost  as 
fresh  after  several  years  of  nominal  service  as  they  were  on 
the  day  of  opening. 

In  the  days  of  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  treasures 
that  Rome  in  church  and  state  had  gotten  control  of,  it  is  not 
strange  that  an  educational  ideal  should  have  become  promi- 
nent which  was  dominated  by  the  notion  that  education  con- 
sisted in  keeping  intact  and  passing  on  the  spiritual  acquisitions 
which  became  more  precious  as  they  were  seen  to  be  endan- 
gered. Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  methods  used  in  handling 
these  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  habits  which  had  the 
transferability  requisite  to  disciplining  the  youth.  It  was  logical 
that  every  addition  to  the  curriculum  forced  upon  the  school  by 
society  came  in  time  to  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
these  methods  and  these  tests.  This  was  true  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  life  brought  in  by  the  humanists,  for  it  became  our 
disciplinary  grind  to  acquire  the  most  tangible  and  measurable 
of  the  products  of  that  life — the  languages.  Mathematics  suf- 
fered the  same  "  sea-change,"  so  that  the  average  student  in 
America  never  gets  into  the  swing  of  the  larger  mathematics 
because  more  formal  aspects  are  more  measurable.  Modern 
languages  and  the  mother  tongue  have  gone  through  the  mill, 
and  the  natural  sciences  show  that  they  can  lend  themselves  to 
the  same  exactions.  Even  manual  training  in  set  exercises  and 
domestic  science  in  recipes  as  governors  rather  than  as  working 
hypotheses  have  often  followed  the  course. 

But  to-day  we  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  for 
next  steps.  The  program  of  Professor  Scott  for  English  reform, 
that  of  Professor  Mann  for  advance  in  physics,  the  Perry  move- 
ment in  mathematics  all  seem  to  show  that  the  isolation  and 
consequent  wasting  of  resource    products   is   passing.      This 
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segregation  at  its  worst  was  modified  when  Matthew  Arnold 
called  for  the  teaching  of  products  as  the  results  of  processes, 
even  though  he  could  not  see  the  educational  possibilities  of 
participation  in  the  processes  themselves.  One  does  not  wonder 
at  this  when  he  goes  into  the  laboratory  and  finds  students  so 
swamped  in  details  and  in  doing  that  they  have  no  time  or 
energy  for  meaning  and  functions.  To  be  lost  in  the  process 
is  as  bad  as  to  take  the  product  secondhand.  Neither  is 
necessary,  we  are  coming  to  see,  and  both  represent  forms  of 
that  early  specialization  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  growth 
which  are  equally  reprehensible  in  the  form  of  child  labor, 
trade  instruction  at  too  early  an  age,  or  specializing  in  skill  in 
jumping  college  fences. 

One  chief  reason  for  the  larger  social  inclusions  indicated  by 
the  certificate  system,  the  recognition  of  the  products — culture 
— the  classic  as  stages  rather  than  as  ultimates,  has  been  the 
development  of  modern  science  with  all  that  goes  with  it. 
Three  stages  can  be  seen  in  this  movement.  Early  man,  like 
the  other  animals,  when  he  met  a  difficulty  must  hazard  too 
often  all  that  he  had  upon  the  issue.  This  was  the  stage  of 
brute  experience  and  the  result  was  often  death.  The  chance 
successes  led  to  better  organization  and  consequently  more 
effective  psychical  functions,  and  the  method  of  theory  came  to 
stand  out.  Education  went  over  to  this  and  repudiated  its 
former  connection  with  practical  experience.  Theories,  deduc- 
tions, products  were  so  significant  that  they  were  counted  all 
significant.  In  recent  years  the  laboratory  has  marked  a  third 
stage  in  which  man  can  try  on  a  problem  physically  without 
running  the  risk  of  losing  his  all.  There  is  sufficient  control  so 
that  he  need  no  longer  be  a  partisan  in  the  theoretical-practical 
controversy,  but  can  employ  both  tools  in  safety,  working  upon 
conditions  especially  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  involved,  recog- 
nizing the  value,  the  superiority,  of  his  result  without  losing 
sight  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  whole  and  the  necessity  of  using 
it  in  the  next  step  in  the  process  that  never  ceases  to  proceed. 

Just  as  the  school  wisely  went  over  to  the  method  of  theory 
and  deduction  as  soon  as  that  stage  could  stand  for  itself,  so 
to-day  we  see  the  transition  of  that  institution  to  the  laboratory 
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point  of  view  ;  and  as  an  important  outcome  of  the  second  stage 
was  an  extraordinary  advance  in  freedom  of  thought,  so  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  present  forward  step  will  greatly 
facilitate  freedom  of  action. 

What  are  some  of  the  immediate  lines  of  development  which 
come  to  us  as  definite  opportunities  and  responsibilities  on 
account  of  the  progress  marked  by  scientific  organization? 
One  of  the  first  results  from  any  removal  of  restraint  is  the 
chance  to  breathe  more  freely.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
schools  when  put  upon  a  certificate  basis  enjoy  this  opportunity 
to  the  full,  and  unless  there  is  outside  prodding  the  chance  for 
breathing  space  results  in  sound  sleep.  The  tendency  is  also 
seen  to  take  it  for  granted  that  because  the  examination  system 
is  so  badly  misused  the  reducing  of  examinations  to  a  minimum 
is  the  best  means  of  advance.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest 
needsof  our  schools  from  the  kindergarten  up  is  more  adequate 
testing.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  suggest  detailed  methods,  but 
rather  to  urge  principles. 

(i)  Each  stage  will  profit  by  careful  testing  of  a  kind  appro- 
priate to  its  development. 

(2)  However  distinct  a  stage  may  be  in  its  needs  the  adequacy 

of  the  test  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  con- 
sideration given  to  it  as  a  member  of  a  larger  group — 
thus  much  of  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  to-day 
is  narrow  and  tends  to  limit  growth. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  important  means  of  testing  is  that  which 

gets  at  the  actual  working  of  the  school  and  studies 
the  institution  in  operation  in  a  given  situation. 

(4)  This  testing  is  dual  in  two  respects  : — 

(a)  It  requires  conscious  attention  at  times  from  those 

intimately  within  the  situation — the  teachers, 
and  I  believe  to  an  increasing  extent  the 
students. 

(b)  Also  from  those  whose  range  includes  a  wider 

view — principals,  supervisers,  superintendents, 
inspectors,  school  men  from  other  school  situa- 
tions, and  men  from  social  situations  beyond  the 
school. 
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The  second  division  from  another  angle  requires 

{c)  Experts  in  the  particular  fields  represented  in  our 

curriculum. 
{d)  Also  experts  in  organization  and  administration, 

whose  main  interest  is  in  the  relationships  rather 

than  in  the  differentiations. 
The  difficulty  in  most  attempts  at  reform  has  been  that  one 
or  another  of  these  needs  has  been  seen,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  meet  it  without  taking  account  of  the  other 
equally  important  factors.  The  necessity  of  the  fourth  section, 
the  expert  in  relationships  instead  of  in  mere  specialization,  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  because  of  poor  health 
and  large  wealth  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  an 
unusual  number  of  specialists.  In  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
gymnasium  examination  it  was  found  that  she  had  suffered  for 
several  years  from  spinal  curvature.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  parents  to  take  her  to  a  spinal  specialist,  and  the  others 
to  whom  she  had  been  taken  saw  nothing  but  their  own  special- 
ties. In  the  school  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  large 
view  of  situations  in  operation  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Michael 
Sadler  in  England.  He  has  accomplished  this  end  so  effec- 
tively that  the  possibility  and  usefulness  of  the  method  has 
been  well  demonstrated. 

Contributory  to  this  is  the  development  just  beginning  of 
more  reasonable  records  and  reports.  The  work  at  Columbia 
and  in  the  Commissioner's  office  at  Washington  promises  that 
in  a  few  years  the  school  will  come  within  sight  of  the  methods 
used  by  our  best  organized  industrial  institutions.  These  are 
by  no  means  adequate,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Fagan's  article  in 
the  March  Atlantic.  I  have  recently,  however,  known  some- 
thing of  the  operation  of  two  complicated  situations  directed 
by  graduates  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  One  is  probably 
the  largest  franchise  problem  in  the  world,  the  other  a  most 
complicated  traction  difficulty.  The  expert  methods  applied 
to  make  these  matters  intelligible  would  give  us,  in  the  case 
of  the  school,  material  upon  which  we  would  be  able  to  build 
with  some  intelligence.  One  reason  why  there  is  money  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  is  that  the  men  have  shown  that  they 
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know  how  to  use  it  better  than  we  have  shown   in  what  we 
have  done. 

The  movement  toward  medical  inspection  will  receive  more 
attention  in  secondary  schools  when  responsibility  is  better 
placed.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  young  woman  of  college  age 
whose  poor  work  baffled  teachers  and  parents  alike.  During 
a  second  interview,  following  a  conference  with  her  father  at 
which  nothing  developed,  I  went  to  work  upon  physical  ques- 
tions and  finally  said,  "  You  need  not  drop  any  work  or  go 
back  into  another  class  as  has  been  proposed  ;  I  prescribe  a 
hot  dinner  each  day."  The  prescription  was  carried  out,  and 
there  was  no  further  difficulty  in  the  case.  All  of  us  have 
experiences  like  this,  but  we  fail  to  take  them  as  indications 
of  the  need  of  expert  organization  in  the  directions  they 
suggest. 

With  the  increased  freedom  of  action  we  must  work  for  less 
provincialism  in  teachers  and  pupils.  I  had  occasion  recently 
as  an  exercise  in  psychology  to  work  with  a  class  of  strong 
students  who  were  high  school  graduates.  Our  problem  was 
to  see  what  ideas  in  history  the  students  had  control  and  use  of. 
I  managed  the  matter  as  skillfully  as  I  could,  and  as  an  outcome 
on  the  most  tangible  side,  that  of  dates,  there  were  only  two 
furnished  by  the  pupils  which  were  not  connected  with  Michigan 
or  other  United  States  history.  It  is  not  that  they  knew  too 
much  United  States  history,  for  they  would  have  known  more 
had  they  been  aided  to  see  it  in  its  world  relations.  When 
students  have  little  opportunity  for  expertness  in  what  is  worth 
while,  they  develop  it  elsewhere.  I  had  occasion  to  inspect  a 
private  school  last  year,  and  was  much  impressed  by  a  nineteen- 
year-old  boy  who,  when  called  on  in  an  English  class  to  discuss 
some  problem  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  looked  at  his  teacher,  a 
poet  of  standing,  with  an  aggrieved  expression,  "You  forget. 

Miss ,  that  I  am  going  to  Princeton,  and  we  do  not  need 

the  Ancient  Mariner  there." 

I  had  occasion  to  discuss  a  high  school  boy's  program  with 
him.  He  was  older  than  the  average  boy  and  had  had  some 
business  experience.  I  had  recommended  that  he  do  some  of 
his  preparation  on  Saturdays,  organizing  in  some  cases  the 
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main  lines  of  a  week's  work  or  more.  He  listened  patiently 
and  then  said,  "  In  every  instance  my  lessons  are  given  to  me 
day  by  day,  slice  by  slice.  I  never  have  a  chance  at  the  loaf 
to  cut  for  myself."  It  is  this  need  for  opportunity  to  take 
responsibility  for  materials,  methods  and  perhaps  most  of  all  for 
results — the  chance  to  fail  or  to  succeed  under  conditions  which 
the  boy  himself  had  a  hand  in  organizing,  and  which  have  range 
enough  to  give  him  a  chance  at  a  long  view.  A  recent  German 
work  on  experimental  pedagogy  states  that  certain  will  factors 
need  greater  stressing  in  education  :  interest  in  success,  the  sense 
that  success  is  possible,  the  will  to  improve.  It  is  upon  this 
line  that  the  disciplinary  conception  has  its  best  foundation. 
The  old  issues  as  to  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  or  there  is  a 
transfer  of  ability  or  function  will  never  be  dead.  Mind  consists 
in  function  out  of  one  situation  carrying  over  into  another. 
Our  problem  is  to  aid  in  forming  educative  situations  which 
have  enough  in  them  that  something  does  carry  over  and  serve- 
elsewhere ;  or  to  state  it  in  another  way,  a  student  defined 
secondary  education  as  the  period  in  which  youth  tries  all  his 
enthusiasms  and  finds  the  permanent. 

The  effect  of  this  problem  attitude  will  be  revolutionary,  or  at 
least  reconstructive.  I  found  an  instance  of  this  where  I  least 
expected  it,  in  a  technical  school  in  one  of  the  Italian  cities. 
The  equipment  was  excellent,  the  instructors  were  of  high 
grade,  each  shop  and  laboratory  had  a  well-trained  assistant  in 
charge  all  the  working  hours.  True  to  my  program  habits,  I 
asked  how  many  hours  a  boy  spent  in  this,  that  or  the  other 
laboratory,  shop  or  studio  each  week.  My  guide,  who  was 
thoroughly  at  home  in  English,  had  difficulty  in  understanding 
me.  At  last  he  grasped  what  I  meant  and  said:  "  He  spends 
in  each  the  time  that  he  needs  for  his  problem.  This  week  it 
may  be  more  time  in  the  physical  laboratory  and  next  week 
more  time  in  the  shop.  The  workrooms  are  here,  we  start 
him  upon  a  piece  of  work,  then  he  uses  the  equipment  and  the 
professors  as  he  needs  them."  "  But,"  I  said,  "  does  that  work 
with  boys  of  twelve?"  "Yes,  why  not,"  was  his  answer. 
Perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  needs  in  this  day  of  freer  action 
and  experiment  in  school  matters  is  to  ask  and  answer  more 
often  in  relation  to  our  work,  and  the  customs  and  habits  it  is 
set  in,  those  rational  questions,  why  and  why  not. 
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jHERE  are  two  kinds  of  school  management,  the 
autocratic  and  the  democratic.  Both  are  results 
of  two  beliefs  or  theories  of  education.  In  one 
case  school  management  is  a  means  of  education, 
in  the  other  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  education.  In  the  first  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  educator ;  in  the  second  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  educated.  The  first  method  maintains  it- 
self in  the  belief  that  education  is  knowledge  ;  the  second  main- 
tains itself  in  the  conviction  that  education  is  power  to  do,  to 
think  and  to  react  in  the  best  possible  way  to  world  stimuli. 
These  two  methods  are  so  innately  distinct  that  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  trace  each  with  its  corresponding  theories  of 
education  and  all  the  involved  factors. 

The  autocratic  method  vests  most  of  the  power  and  executive 
work  in  the  teacher.  The  success  of  a  room  is  assured  or 
denied  inasmuch  as  the  teacher  is  inspiring  and  forceful  on  one 
hand  or  uninteresting  and  weak  on  the  other.  By  the  word 
success  note  that  we  do  not  imply  co-operation,  thinking  or 
doing,  but  refer  only  to  an  external  order,  or  rather  a  negative 
freedom  from  disorder  and  mischief.  Now,  since  all  teachers 
have  not  the  same  degree  of  power  it  follows  that  the  real  suc- 
cess of  our  schools  is  a  matter  of  chance.  The  classes  will 
range  from  A  to  Z,  and  lack  letters  to  express  differences. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  constant  force,  and  that  force  must  be 
a  basal  principle  which  leaves  out  the  teacher's  personality  and 
power  of  discipline  and  makes  paramount  the  tendencies  com- 
mon to  every  child,  to  every  class,  to  every  school.  However, 
if  those  who  apparently  succeed  in  this  autocratic  method  show 
desirable  results  along  truly  educational  lines  there  may  yet 
remain  some  defense  for  it.  Let  us  ask,  why  do  we  educate? 
The  most  practical  and  truest  answer  is,  to  fit  children  for  life 
and  its  problems.  This  premise  at  once  gives  us  the  definition 
of  education.  Education  must  be  power — power  to  think,  to 
plan  and  to  execute.     The  means  to  the  attainment  of  this  power 
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is  the  important  question,  and  one  which  never  can  be  solved 
until  mere  facts  are  ignored  and  the  individual  respected. 
Many  realize  the  aim  of  education  theoretically,  but  are  lost 
in  a  sea  of  doubts  when  practice  enters  into  consideration.  In 
the  average  schoolroom  the  teacher  directs,  questions,  answers, 
sets  her  standard,  and  judges  and  acts  accordingly.  At  best, 
what  dwarfed  conditions  !  Think  of  fifty  living  intelligences 
under  the  czardom  of  one  mind.  These  children  ape  and  imi- 
tate ;  a  development  is  forced  upon  them  when  they  are  not 
ready.  Devotees  of  this  method  claim  that  the  age  and  experi- 
ence of  the  teather  makes  her  naturally  the  source  of  all  knowl- 
edge and  power.  Yet,  just  because  she  is  so  far  beyond  in  age 
and  intellect  the  child  must  despair.  He  has  no  force  with 
which  to  compete.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  humans  like  to  match 
strength  with  adversaries  when  emulation  is  possible?  We  all 
like  work  with  people  of  our  own  or  nearly  our  own  capacity. 
Then  again,  the  teacher  must  at  times  grow  irksome.  Her 
questions  grow  wearisome,  for  they  are  products  of  one  individu- 
alism. She  does  not  understand,  when  perhaps  maintaining  a 
passive  order  by  mere  indomitable  will,  why  some  heads  droop, 
few  hands  respond  and  a  heavy  lethargy  results.  She  has 
order,  but  the  order  of  torpor  and  restraint.  Fellenberg  says  : 
"  Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is 
so  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity  that 
unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably connected  with  some  constitutional  defect."  Spencer  says, 
too:  "Even  when,  as  considered  theoretically,  the  proposed 
course  seems  best,  if  it  produces  no  interest,  or  less  interest 
than  another  course,  we  should  relinquish  it ;  for  a  child's  intel- 
lectual instincts  are  more  trustworthy  than  our  reasonings."  If, 
then,  we  follow  where  the  "child's  intellectual  instincts"  lead 
we  shall  never  err  by  dogmatic  teaching  but  shall  gladly 
accept  that  method  which  awakens  interest  and  makes  the 
child  a  spontaneous,  living,  thinking  and  moral  living. 

The  self-governing  method  vests  most  power  in  the  child, 
and  by  creating  conditions  similar  to  future  ones,  and  teaching 
the  child  how  to  react  fulfills  the  truest  ideal  of  education.  The 
simplest  and  most  practical  form  of  this  method  is  that  of  self- 
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questioning.  The  teacher  gives  her  lesson  and  receives  con- 
centrated attention,  because  her  words,  few  and  fraught  with 
significance,  have  become  precious  ;  her  questions  are  few  and 
pointed,  and  given,  not  so  much  to  test  as  to  give  a  model  and  to 
lead  the  mind  by  gradual  degrees  to  the  end  in  view.  Having 
acted  as  guide  she  throws  the  subject  like  a  ball  into  the  field. 
The  children  wrestle  and  grapple  with  a  vim.  No  longer  con- 
tending with  an  enormous  superior  force  but  with  power  averag- 
ing their  own  they  grow  confident  and  pass  rapidly  from  one 
conclusion  to  another.  Eyes  brighten,  cheeks  glow  with  the 
mental  gymnastics — every  child  is  alert,  ready  to  question  an 
inaccurate  statement,  glad  to  add  additional  knowledge,  ready 
to  give  and  take  wholesome  criticism.  During  all  this  each  is 
learning  to  give  way,  the  first  steps  in  the  lesson  of  unselfish- 
ness and  consideration  of  others.  The  wholesome  criticism  of 
classmates  is  a  rare  tonic  for  braggadocio  and  domineering, 
and  strange  to  say  a  far  more  effective  one  than  the  teacher's 
reproval.  At  the  same  time  the  child  is  getting  facts,  assimi- 
lating and  reacting  ;  he  is  becoming  quick  witted  and  observant, 
for  he  feels  responsible  not  only  for  his  own  but  his  neighbor's 
words.  Polite  and  deferential,  unselfishly  interested  in  his 
fellow-being,  he  assumes  his  right  position  in  society.  He 
learns  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  quickly,  and  acquires 
an  assurance  and  confidence  born  of  self-judgment  and  not  of 
conceit.  In  short,  he  becomes  an  active  member  of  a  democracy. 
For  the  child  the  betiefits  of  the  latter  method  are  obvious  ; 
for  the  teacher,  interest  and  pleasure.  School  work  is  no 
longer  a  routine,  but  gives  opportunity  to  watch  and  study  the 
most  interesting  growth,  that  of  human  nature,  a  miniature 
panorama  of  evolution.  Spencer  believes  that  "the  genesis 
of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  follow  the  same  course  as 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race."  Thus  we  can  see  that 
this  method  of  conservative  self-government  with  the  teacher 
as  guide,  is  the  straightest  road  to  power.  It  is  based  upon 
natural  and  undisputable  principles,  and  is  only  a  continuation 
of  outlet  to  the  God-bestowed  curiosity  of  mortals.  The  auto- 
cratic method  at  best  creates  a  submissive  frame  of  mind,  but 
the  submission  of  force  degenerating  into  cowardice,  whereas 
the  restraint  of  the  self-governed  is  self-control  evolving  morality 
and  vigor.  The  world  cries  for  emancipation.  Why  should 
it  not  begin  in  the  minds  of  our  future  citizens  and  statesmen, 
the  nation  builders? 
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(  Concluded^ 
III 

HAT  are  the  causes  of  lack  of  discipline,  insub- 
ordination and  disorder  in  an  ordinary  school- 
room ?  Every  teacher  knows  that  disorder  always 
starts  with  one  or  a  few  individuals.  The  rest  at 
least  pay  attention  to  these  individuals,  if  they  do 
not  actually  follow  them  in  outward  manifesta- 
tions. Inwardly  they  are  captured  by  these  bold 
and  daring  spirits.  They  follow  them  in  their 
hearts.  The  leaders  know  this.  They  know  they  are  causing 
effects  in  the  minds  of  others,  even  although  no  word  may  be 
spoken  on  either  side.  The  watchful  and  ever  vigilant  teacher 
can  of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  hold  the  leaders  in 
check.  When  she  does  so,  she  undoubtedly  wins  a  certain 
amount  of  respect  from  the  children,  something  like  that  in 
which  the  successful  general  of  an  opposing  army  is  held. 
At  other  times  she  may  do  more  than  this.  She  may  become  a 
leader  in  competition  with  the  others.  In  this  case  she  has  all 
the  outward  advantages.  The  work  that  occupies  the  children 
is  constantly  led  by  her,  and  a  number,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  children,  are  her  true  loyal  followers,  at  least  as  long  as 
they  are  in  the  schoolroom.  She  may  then  appeal  to  them 
against  the  leaders  who  would  disturb.  She  may  say,  as  we 
have  often  heard  her  say,  "  Here  is  Johnny  and  he  is  not 
helping.  He  is  preventing  the  others  from  working.  We  will 
wait  until  he  comes  to  order."  But  Johnny  often  finds  out 
that  although  most  of  the  class  may  be  loyal  to  the  teacher 
there  are  a  few  who  still  admire  him,  and  the  presence  of  this 
little  self-organized  group  already  existing  where  self-organ- 
ized group  work  is  not  officially  recognized,  feeds  his  ambitions 
and  stimulates  his  unholy  activities.  Nature  in  this  way 
revenges  herself  upon  the  teacher  who  fails  to  hear  her  when 
she  calls. 
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If  we  look  to  the  inner  side,  the  only  way  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion, is  not  to  compete  with  the  leaders  but  to  co-operate  with 
them,  to  increase  their  number  if  possible,  and  instead  of  leav- 
ing their  energies  to  work  subterranean  havoc,  to  bring  them 
out  into  the  open — to  add  to  the  admiration  they  win  from  their 
little  group,  the  admiration  of  others,  and  especially  of  the 
teacher  herself. 

The  leaders  obtain  under  these  circumstances  a  full  swing, 
and  are  confronted  with  real  difficulties  of  a  constructive  rather 
than  of  a  destructive  kind.  They  study  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  their  failing  to  be  of  interest  to  their  followers,  and  the 
teacher  is  free  to  help  them  and  advise  them  in  this  effort. 
Their  motives  and  plans  became  enriched,  and  instead  of  re- 
maining capricious,  excitable  and  lawless,  they  become  more 
imbued  with  the  profound  law  of  all  leadership,  namely  that  of 
real  service  to  others.  The  result  of  this  change  of  attitude  is 
to  make  the  leaders  feel  that  the  teacher  is  one  of  themselves, 
and  if  she  is  really  this  and  has  not  merely  pretended  to  be  so, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  dictated  work  of  the  regular 
course  of  study  she  will  find  quite  a  different  atmosphere  in 
the  class.  Instead  of  being  her  rivals  the  leaders  are  her  sup- 
porters and  defenders. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  work  actually  undertaken  there 
is  also  a  significant  relationship  between  self-organized  work 
and  the  rest  of  the  school  life.  We  expect  children  to  go  on 
with  the  lines  of  work  and  with  the  habits  of  work  started  in 
the  school.  If  we  light  a  fire  we  expect  it  to  keep  burning 
after  we  have  turned  our  backs.  Not  only  this,  but  we  should 
expect  the  fire  of  education  to  be  able  to  feed  itself. 

Strangely  enough  we  usually  avoid  testing  our  efforts  in 
this  direction.  We  seem  satisfied  to  think  that  the  only  test  or 
measure  of  this  self-direction  is  to  be  found  after  the  children 
have  grown  up  or  when  they  have  gone  to  a  higher  grade  or 
to  college,  and  in  these  cases  we  have  a  difficulty  in  following 
up  the  various  individuals  even  if  we  should  wish  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  we  would  have  to  wait  too  long  for  these  results  to 
make  them  of  any  value  for  the  present  day. 

Self-organized  group  work  offers    a    continuous  means  for 
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testing  how  much  of  the  regular  dictated  work  is  absorbed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  voluntarily  continued.  The  arts  of  arith- 
metic, of  reading  and  writing  were  used  by  the  children  in  the 
cooking  groups  I  have  described,  and  the  kind  of  use  made  of 
them  suggested  things  to  the  teacher  which  she  brought  into 
the  regular  work  and  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
If  the  teacher's  efforts  in  literature  be  fertile  they  will  be  sure 
to  blossom  here.  Groups  will  be  formed  for  reading  stories 
like  those  which  they  have  already  heard.  If  the  teacher  has 
already  done  something  effective  in  nature  study,  she  will  find 
who  the  pupils  are  who  show  this  influence,  and  she  will  see  to 
what  extent  they  carry  on  such  interests  for  themselves. 

At  this  point  a  question  probably  rises.  What  practical 
difference  is  this  going  to  make  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
kindergarten  teacher?  Is  there  any  room  for  self-organized 
group  work  in  the  kindergarten,  or  is  it  specially  suited  for  the 
grades  from  the  third  and  upwards?  I  have  some  little  expe- 
rience in  the  second  grade  and  less  still  in  the  first  with  this 
kind  of  work,  and  as  the  reader  will  probably  expect,  the  re- 
sults did  not  compare  with  those  of  the  third  grade,  although 
they  were  valuable  enough  in  their  own  way.  The  children  in 
these  lower  grades  have  much  less  power  to  see  ahead  and  to 
plan.  Their  purposes  whether  social  or  not  are  much  more 
immediate  and  direct.  In  the  kindergarten  itself  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment,  and  I  could  not  say 
what  would  be  the  result  without  actual  experience. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  all  probability  some  opportunities, 
in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  particularly  in  the  gift  work 
and  the  occupations,  to  allow  a  child  to  adopt  the  role  of  direc- 
tion usually  played  by  the  teacher,  and  to  get  a  certain  number 
of  other  children  to  follow  him  voluntarily  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose which  he  suggests  or  briefly  expresses  to  them.  Children 
in  building  blocks  show  a  tendency  to  copy  the  forms  they 
build  from  some  other  child.  Sometimes  they  do  this  more 
readily  than  they  follow  the  forms  given  them  by  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  here  one  observes  an  incipient  leader- 
ship, and  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  measured  how 
many  children   are  capable  of  this  leadership  nor  how  far  it 
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can  be  developed.  It  is  quite  possible,  moreover,  that  an  idea 
could  be  carried  on  by  such  a  leader,  from  one  day  to  another, 
rather  than  always  beginning  on  the  basis  of  the  work  offered 
by  the  teacher. 

That  such  work  might  naturally  break  out  into  other  work 
not  down  in  the  regular  program  or  contained  in  the  circle  of 
the  orthodox  songs,  games,  plays,  gifts  and  occupations,  is 
quite  possible.  The  whole  world  teems  with  suggestions  even 
to  a  child.  I  have  talked  to  more  than  one  little  kindergarten 
fellow  on  his  road  to  school,  and  found  that  he  looked  with 
a  certain  contempt  on  some  of  the  things  done  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  was  meanwhile  full  of  notions  of  his  own  that  he 
doubtless  would  like  to  have  attempted.  When  our  notions 
of  what  we  would  like  to  do  are  given  what  we  think  a  fair 
opportunity  they  may  succumb  to  this  test  of  action,  and  we 
may  be  glad  to  fall  back  on  what  others  plan  for  us,  or  on  the 
other  hand  they  may  succeed.  We  all  love  this  life  of  true 
and  knightly  adventure,  this  question  mark  of  nature  and  the 
world.     There  is  very  little  that  is  noble  without  it. 

If  on  the  contrary  our  notions  remain  mere  notions,  with 
which  we  compare  unfavorably  actual  realities,  things  done  by 
others  but  which  we  imagine  we  could  shape  nearer  our  own 
heart's  desire,  I  ask  you  if  this  does  not  leave  us  in  our  minds, 
however  we  may  conform  outwardly  to  the  sober  wishes  of 
others,  if  this  does  not  leave  us  in  our  minds  full  of  caprice 
and  uncertainty? 

The  unreflective  objector  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  cry  caprice 
to  many  of  the  proposals  for  work  or  occupation  which  little 
children  make.  Before  it  could  be  seen  what  Darwin  was 
intending  or  was  destined  to  make  of  his  voyage  in  the  Beagle, 
and  his  observation  that  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Gala- 
pagos islands  and  those  of  the  adjoining  continent  of  South 
America  were  alike  in  some  respects  and  unlike  in  others,  this 
journey  and  this  mere  observation  had  all  the  insignificance  of 
a  capricious  act.  It  is  because  it  was  a  part  of  a  self-organized 
purpose  of  a  social  character,  and  because  Darwin  was  taking 
the  risks  involved  in  thus  proposing  to  study  some  things  not 
down  in  the  course  of  study  or  to  be  found  on  the  program,  that 
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this  journey  and  thus  observation  becomes  really  significant, 
a  typically  human  act. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  redemption  of  caprice  that  I  pro- 
pose something  further  than  initiative  that  initiates  nothing  that 
has  not  been  previously  thought  of  by  the  teacher,  that  I  pro- 
pose that  real  social  causation  be  permitted  even  to  the  kinder- 
garten child. 

While  self-organized  group  work  was  going  on  in  her  class, 
I  remember  a  little  girl  who  came  to  meet  me  one  morning  as 
I  came  to  school.  "  Oh  I  had  such  a  tine  idea  of  something 
to  do,  and  I've  tried  and  tried  and  I  can't  think  what  it  was. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing  we've  had."  Who 
has  not  had  some  such  experience?  It  is  often  these  things 
just  beyond  our  full  reach  that  inspire  us  to  our  best  efforts. 
We  can  sometimes  do  little  more  than  wish  for  them  strongly. 
But  for  my  part  like  the  little  girl  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  beautiful 
play,  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  I  believe  in  wishing. 

But  why  is  not  such  wishing  at  the  moment  it  shows  itself, 
and  before  we  have  backed  it  up  by  reasons  and  acts,  why  is  it 
not  quite  capricious?  In  fact  in  the  earliest  stages  we  can 
hardly  tell  whether  our  half-formed  desires  are  really  good  or 
bad.     It  is  enough  that  like  babies  they  are  born  alive. 

Recent  experimenters  on  learning  curves  and  the  psychology 
of  skill,  tell  us  that  it  is  only  when  we  make  an  intense  effort 
of  attention  that  our  habits  readjust  themselves  automatically 
and  take  charge  of  part  of  the  work  which  was  formerly  done 
voluntarily  and  with  full  consciousness.  So  a  person  learns 
to  tap  quickly  and  automatically  a  group  of  keys  on  the  type- 
writing machine,  not  by  trying  to  do  this  thing,  but  by  strain- 
ing the  attention  on  something  else,  connected  of  course  with 
the  whole  process  he  is  going  through.  If  attention  does  not 
succeed  in  thus  throwing  off  some  of  its  burden  upon  habit,  and 
it  can  only  do  this  when  overloaded  itself,  instead  of  advancing 
in  learning,  and  becoming  more  rapid,  one  remains  at  the  same 
level.  It  is  this  wishing  and  even  straining  for  something  not 
yet  revealed  which  keeps  all  the  other  powers  alive.  Why 
should  we  seclude  or  prevent  children  from  this  most  human 
experience?  \ 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  mere  occupa- 
tion, cooking,  play  making  and  so  on  through  all  the  endless 
variety  of  work  possible  is  not  the  typical,  educative  feature  of 
these  cases  we  have  been  studying.  Nor  is  it  only  the  freedom 
or  impulse  in  its  own  right.  It  is  the  impulse  which  by  itself 
might  become  mere  caprice,  coming  into  contact  with  other 
impulses,  and  organizing  itself  socially,  with  care  of  and 
responsibility  for  others  whom  the  children  have  chosen  to 
work  with,  that  is  truly  typical.  And  it  is  this  socializing  of 
their  effort  which  reveals  and  makes  important  their  varying 
individuality.  One  cannot  be  an  individual  by  himself.  He 
needs  to  cross  the  threshold  of  other  minds,  to  interest  and 
involve  them  in  the  working  of  his  own  personality,  to  shape 
and  change  their  thinking  and  their  volitions.  And  on  the 
other  hand  he  needs  to  be  trained  to  welcome  such  incursions 
from  others,  not  when  he  is  forced  to  receive  them,  but  when 
he  is  free  to  reject  them  if  he  will.  These  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  real  life,  and  children  need  to  be  trained  for 
them  by  experiencing  directly  and  in  contact  with  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  teacher,  the  values  of  taking  reasonable  risks,  of 
making  and  executing  plans  of  their  own,  and  in  a  word  help- 
ing to  create  and  support  society  rather  than  to  be  always 
regarded  as  dependent  and  parasitic  upon  it. 

The  significance  of  children's  initiative  does  not  cease  with 
themselves.  It  enters  into  and  wakens  up  the  life  of  older 
people.  Most  parents  if  they  do  not  succeed  very  well  in  edu- 
cating their  children,  are  often  educated,  socialized,  moralized 
and  developed  by  them,  and  I  believe  those  parents  succeed 
best  in  educating  their  children  when  they  submit  genially  to 
these  educating  influences  of  the  children's  world.  Why  should 
teachers  be  more  unteachable?  Is  our  civilization  or  what  is 
known  of  it  or  theorized  of  it  by  our  teachers  so  beautiful,  so 
good  and  so  perfect  that  it  must  be  imposed  on  all  future  times? 
Do  we  presume  to  know  that  the  future  generation  can  have 
no  further  growth,  no  better  impulses  than  those  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar?  Our  present  government  and  our 
present  social  practices  may  learn  from  the  simplicity  and 
directness,  idealism  and  the  practicality  of  children's  social 
organizations.  Like  the  buds  that  grow  up  in  the  spring  they 
betoken  a  new  summer  for  our  ever  renascent  social  life. 
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F  the  first  two  chief  time-honored  methods  of  psy- 
chology the  introspective  method  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  progress,  and  by  it  alone  are  we  able  to 
make  use  of  the  comparative  method,  by  which 
we  strive  to  observe  the  manifestations  of  other 
minds,  and  so  compare  them  with  our  own.  In 
the  common  sciences  we  can  get  hold  of  our 
subject-matter  and  submit  it  to  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny. We  can  place  it  before  us,  test  it,  experiment  upon  it,  use 
it;  but  in  dealing  with  the  child,  we  can  know  him  only  indi- 
rectly by  means  of  experiments,  and  our  first  great  obstacle  is  the 
extreme  difficulty  we  have  in  getting  at  a  child's  meaning.  A 
child's  ideas  are  often  so  vague  and  confused  that  he  is  not 
always  quite  sure  of  what  he  does  mean  himself,  or,  try  as  he 
will,  he  cannot  succeed  in  expressing  himself.  His  command 
of  language  is  so  imperfect,  his  power  of  manipulating  it  is  so 
small,  and  the  outburst  of  "  you  can't  understand  me  "  expresses 
a  very  frequent  relationship  between  child  and  adult.  What 
do  a  child's  drawings  really  mean?  Strange  creatures  that 
teachers  fail  to  interpret  occur  in  his  scribbling  books,  and, 
unless  the  little  artist  will  condescend  to  explain  himself,  all  our 
powers  of  understanding  fail.  It  needed  much  intimacy  and 
gentle  questioning  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  dreamy  boy's 
remark:  "I  can't  think  of  many  people  born  in  March." 
"  No,  I  don't  think  any  of  your  cousins  or  uncles  or  aunts  were 
born  in  March."  **  But  there  ought  to  be  so  many  people  born 
in  March,  especially  this  March."  "Why  dear?"  "  Because  it 
is  such  a  very  dusty  month."  "  And  why  do  you  think  that  helps 
people's  birthdays  to  be  in  March  ?  "  "  Well,  of  course  it  must, 
because  the  Bible  says  we  are  made  of  dust." 

Many  a  child  shrinks  from  giving  up  to  the  elder  his  inward 
imagings,  his  wild  fancies,  his  view  of  life  and  his  surroundings. 
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and  our  cross-examiner  may  pain  and  distress  him,  disturb  and 
alter  the  very  contents  we  wish  to  reach,  and,  perhaps,  even 
lead  him  to  deceive  himself  and  us  rather  than  give  up  his  most 
cherished,  inward  possession  or  be  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
giving  a  reason.  You  will  remember  Wordsworth's  injudicious 
father,  who  questions  his  child  "  in  very  idleness"  : — 

"  Now  tell  me,  had  je  rather  be," 

I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 
"  On  Kilne's  smooth  shore  on  the  green  sea, 

Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ?  " 

The  little  boy,  probably   for  the    sake  of  something  to  say, 

replies   that  he  would  rather   be  at  Kilne.     His  father,    fired 

with  an  ardent  desire  to  get  at  the  contents  of  Edward's  mind, 

persists  in  liis  question  :^- 

"  There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Why  you  would  rather  change  sweet  Liswyn  farm 
For  Kilne  by  the  green  sea." 

The  child  either  does  not  wish  to  give  his  reason,  or  he  has 
none,  or  he  is  unable  to  express  himself,  so,  with  many  blushes 
he  says  :  "  I  can't  tell ;  I  do  not  know  ; "  but  he  is  not  to  be  let 
off  thus.  Five  times  his  urgent  father  replied:  "Why, 
Edward?  Tell  me  why."  The  hapless  child  knew  not  what 
to  do,  but  his  eye  catches  sight  of  a  weather  vane,  which  saves 
the  situation,  and  he  blurts  out : — 

"  At  Kilne  there  is  no  weather  vane, 
And  that's  the  reason  why." 

Often  and  often,  if  we  are  not  careful  in  child  investigation,  we 
shall  be  treated  to  weather  vane  reasons. 

A  child  is  a  creature  of  many  moods,  and  these  must  be 
gauged  before  the  observational  results  can  be  registered.  In 
hilaric  condition  he  will  express  himself  in  some  way  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  his  more  solemn  moments.  He  is  a  dreamer, 
practical  contriver,  a  furious  avenger,  a  forgiving  angel,  a  lover, 
a  hater  by  turns.  It  is  a  dire  mistake  to  take  him  too  seriously 
in  any  one  of  his  hundred  moods.  And  then,  children  like  to 
experiment  on  their  elders.  Numbers  of  mad  pranks  and  school 
tricks  are  done  for  nothing  but  the  desire  to  experiment ;  and  let 
a  daring  young  spirit  once  get  hold  of  the  notion  that  he  is  being 
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observed  and  something  is  expected  of  him,  and  he  may  pose 
cleverly  to  the  extent  that  he  takes  everyone  in. 

One  danger  in  child  study  is  lest  the  observation  should 
damage  the  subject  of  investigation.  There  is  danger  lest  in 
handling  childhood,  however  gently,  the  bloom  may  be  rubbed 
off.  The  plum  without  its  bloom  loses  none  of  its  most  impor- 
tant characteristics,  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  plum  as  it  was  ;  and 
so  with  the  children.  If  children  are  in  the  least  degree  less 
children  than  they  were  before  examination  of  them  was  begun, 
the  object  is  defeated.  Questions  cannot  be  too  carefully 
framed,  for,  if  carefulness  is  not  exercised,  the  child  will  be 
led  to  far  too  introspective  an  attitude,  making  him  unnatural 
and  unwholesome. 

The  trouble  often  is  that  the  observer  is  too  ambitious. 
The  ground  on  which  the  teacher  ought  to  work  is  rather 
the  plain,  straightforward  question  of  sense  perception, 
memory,  attention — matters  in  which  the  whole  procedure 
can  be  made  a  trial  of  friendly  skill,  which  observer  and 
observed  enter  into  with  interest,  and  as  co-equal  players. 
Such  investigation  will  not  make  children  self-conscious  and 
defeat  the  end.  Observers  of  children  ought  to  be  content  to 
leave  all  the  more  subtle  and  delicate  inquiries  until  safe 
methods  of  conducting  them  have  been  worked  out,  and  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  peculiarly  sensitive  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  dealt  with. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  observers  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
inference  and  observation.  This  is  so  admirably  brought  out 
in  Addison's  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  observation  in  his 
Herbartian  Psychology  that  reference  to  it  is  a  good  idea. 
Like  Sherlock  Holmes  with  crime  detection,  what  the  observer 
of  children  has  to  acquire,  says  Mr.  Addison,  is  an  "  exception- 
ally well-developed  apperceptive  sense  of  things  pertaining  to 
child  ways."  All  available  matter  bearing  upon  the  point  at 
issue  must  be  gathered,  and  the  apperceptive  senses  must  be 
allowed  to  act  upon  it — that  is,  the  observer  must  interpret  and 
must  keep  a  very  open  mind  to  the  possibility  of  different  infer- 
ences. The  child  who  has  apparently  tried  every  note  on  the 
piano  except  the  right  one,  at  a  music  lesson,  may  be  roughly 
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inferred  to  be  obstinate  ;  but  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  agonized 
confusion  arising  from  the  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and  fear  of 
consequences.  "  To  cultivate  observation,"  says  Mr.  Addison, 
"  is  to  work  up  well-organized  knowledge  within  the  mind  itself. 
If  we  desire  minute  observation  in  a  definite  direction,  we  must 
cultivate  special  knowledge  to  correspond.  .  .  .  The  reciprocal 
interaction  of  interest  and  knowledge  in  relation  to  external 
facts  is  what  ought  truly  to  be  called  '  observation.'" 

So  let  it  be  with  child  study.  First,  be  sure  of  the  facts, 
taking  them  widely,  carefully,  thoroughly.  Organize  the  facts. 
Get  in  training  for  the  work,  and,  by  seizing  every  possible 
opportunity  of  increased  knowledge  of  children,  infer — but  con- 
tinually check  each  other's  inferences  ;  and,  above  all,  cultivate 
that  scientific  patience  that  can  wait  for  results  through  many 
years  of  earnest,  quiet  watchfulness  and  painstaking  work. 


Some  factors  in  the  Making  of  a  High 
School  Course  in  Agriculture 

JOSIAH    MAIN 

II.       THE    SEASONAL    REQUIREMENT 

HE  agriculture  of  the  past  has,  in  America,  been 
an  agriculture  of  exploitation.  The  agriculture 
of  the  future  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  an  agriculture  of 
conservation.  The  difference  between  success 
and  failure  will  in  the  future  be  largely  due  to  a 
difference  between  knowledge  and  ignorance  of 
agricultural  science.  But  the  future  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  what  the  past  has  demon- 
strated, that  knowledge  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  hustling. 
Doing  is  not  as  easy  as  knowing  what  is  good  to  do. 

Jase  Ransom  worked  hard  all  of  his  life,  and,  considering 
what  he  did  to  his  farm,  ended  his  career  poorer  than  he  began 
it.  Somewhere  early  in  life  he  lost  a  month,  and,  although  he 
never  seemed  to  have  lost  any  more,  he  could  never  make  up 
the  lost  one,  and  so  ran  through  on  a  delayed  schedule,  one 
month  behind  the  season  from  year  to  year.  He  cut  his  wheat 
tdo  ripe  ;  he  delayed  putting  up  his  flood  gate  until  his  breachy 
hogs  had  torn  down  his  wheat  shocks ;  he  didn't  get  them  set 
up  again  until  his  wheat  had  sprouted  ;  he  dela3'^ed  threshing 
until  after  his  fall  plowing  and  seeding ;  he  did  not  get  his  crop 
to  market  until  rats  had  consumed  his  diminishing  margin  of 
profits.  And  so  he  drudged  from  year  to  year  for  his  board 
— his  clothes  were  not  worth  mentioning.  Can  the  school  do 
anything  for  this  familiar  type  of  farmer? 

Punctuality  is  of  the  essence  of  success  in  everything,  and 
agricultural  punctuality  especially  needs  idealization  hand  in 
hand  with  the  scientific  instruction.  The  agricultural  schedule 
of  events  differs  locally,  is  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  not 
infrequently  reverses  its  order.  It  also  varies  with  the  varying 
interests  of  the  diversified  farming,  which  is  essential  to  the 
best  rural  citizenship.  Plainly,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  reduced 
beforehand  to  a  fixed  order  of  succession.     And  as  the  differ- 
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ence  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  agriculture  has  been 
mainly,  and  will  continue  to  be  largely,  a  difference  in  prompt- 
ness, any  course  of  study  that  fails  to  emphasize  promptness 
and  conform  to  the  local  agricultural  schedule,  will  to  that 
extent  be  theoretical,  will  lack  the  support  of  the  community, 
and  will  fail  to  induce  the  physical  activities  which  must  con- 
stitute half  of  the  effort  in  agricultural  education. 

The  following  instances  are  given  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
"there  is  a  tide"  in  the  presentation  of  each  agricultural  topic, 
which  taken  at  its  flood  affects  the  agriculture  of  the  locality, 
gives  youth  a  much-needed  training  in  habits  of  punctuality,  and 
knits  the  school  to  the  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlist  the 
hardest-headed  mossback  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  education  ; 
but  neglected  spells  defeat  in  the  school  as  it  does  failure  on  the 
farm.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  no  attempt  is  made  to  enumerate 
the  many  events  of  the  farm  program.  The  following  examples 
pertain  especially  to  the  pedagogical  schedule  : — 

Seed  purity,  viability  and  control,  as  well  as  varietal  merits, 
are  subjects  which,  to  affect  the  neighborhood  practice,  should 
reach  their  climax  at  a  time  preceding  the  spring  seeding  remote 
enough  to  give  opportunity  for  the  lesson  to  be  demonstrated 
and  appreciated,  but  near  enough  that  it  may  affect  the  selection 
of  seed.  They  may  then  be  followed  by  a  further  demonstra- 
tion in  the  school  plots,  so  that  the  test  may  be  carried  to 
completion  in  the  crop. 

Fruiting  habits  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  studied  in  the 
fall  while  fruit  scars  are  easily  identified,  and  again  in  the  late 
winter  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  pruning,  with  which 
they  are  directly  related. 

Corn  judging  belongs  to  the  fall  and  early  winter,  the  period 
when  every  ear  grown  must  be  handled,  and  quality,  yield  and 
price  are  uppermost  in  farmers'  minds. 

Feeds  and  rations  are  most  appropriate  to  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  the  ability  of  animals  to  utilize  feed  is  the  factor  which 
largely  determines  whether  crops  shall  be  hauled  to  market 
(and  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  fertility  due  the  soil  be  deferred), 
or  shall  be  fed  on  the  land  and  only  a  finished  product  marketed. 
This  is  also  the  season  of  stock  shows  and  sales,  and  the  time 
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Agricultural  Calendar  for  a  High  School  (forty  de- 


September.  October.         November.        December.        January. 


Field  mulches. 


Soil  work  in  laboratory'. 


Erosion  and  drainage,  field  observations. 


Identification  of  common 

plant  families. 


Weather. 

Role  of 


Legumes. 
Seed  gathering. 


Pot  cultures  of  wheat  and 
with  soluble 


Wheat,  oats  and  corn  ;  quality  and  variety. 


Corn    kernel,    structure   and 
composition 


Fruits  and  fruiting  habits. 


Insects ;  systematic  and  economic. 


Destiny  of 

Food  princi- 
ples ;  rations. 


Judging  fat  stock. 


Horse;  external    points 
and  defects. 

Dairy  and  beef  cows  com- 
pared.    Meat  and  Milk. 


Breeds  and  care  of  stock. 


when  domestic  animals  become  amenable  to  the  hand  that  feeds 
and  shelters  them.  Stock  judging  of  meat-producing  animals 
comes  here. 

Dairying,  of  course,  comes  in  midwinter  when  fat  metabolism 
is  high  and  butter  fat  elaboration  low  ;  while  poultry  becomes 
rampant  at  the  time  when  eggs  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
and  there  are  none.  "In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love."  In  the  late  winter,  with 
equal  truth  if  less  poetry,  the  housewife's  fancy  very  seriously 
turns  to  thoughts  of  poultry.  And  when  the  first  cackle 
announces  that  the  crisis  is  past  then  is  the  psychological 
moment  for  action  by  the  teacher  who  would  improve  the  next 
generation  of  spring  chickens. 

Weather  is  best  taught  in  midwinter,  while  the  prevailing 
westerlies  dominate  and  "highs"  and  "lows"  and  precipitation 
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grees   north   latitude),  covering   several   years'   work. 


February.               March.                April.                 May.               Vacation. 

Soils  of  the  State. 

Effects  of  slope,  color,  drainage    and   tex- 
ture on  temperature. 

Precipitation 
record. 

humus. 

Erosion  and  drainage. 

Leaching ;    cover 

Implements  of  cultivation  ;  mulches. 

crops. 

legumes 
plant  foods. 

Legumes,  manures  and  fertilizers. 

crops. 

Seed  purity  and  viability. 

Corn  belt ;  pop.  and 
industries. 

Corn  breeding  plots. 

Bulletin    assign- 
ments. 

Pruning,  grafting,  spraying. 

School  garden  and  demon- 
stration plots. 

Year   book   statis- 

Farm records. 

tics. 

1 

State  experiment 
station  work. 

Contour,  soil,  equipment,  crops  and  rota- 
tions of  local  farms. 

Poultry. 

are  influenced  less  by  local  and  more  by  general  factors,  fore- 
casting is  more  accurate,  and  atmospheric  movements  may  be 
illustrated  by  ventilation. 

Agricultural  literature,  aside  from  the  immediate  needs  of 
each  subject  as  presented,  belongs  to  the  inclement  season 
of  winter  with  its  lengthened  evenings  by  the  fireside,  when  the 
father  has  time  to  become  interested  in  the  school  work  of  his 
children,  and  "  cracks  of  horses,  ploughs  and  kye,"  and  "  mixes 
a'  wi'  admonition  due." 

The  study  of  fertilizers  comes  best  immediately  preceding 
their  application,  and  fertilizer  demonstration  plots  should  be 
available  to  give  a  timely  demonstration  of  their  application 
and  effects. 

The  effects  of  drainage,  color,  slope,  texture  and  depth  upon 
soil    temperature  have  little  significance  studied  at  any  other 
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season  than  early  spring  when  seeding  operations  await  the 
warming  and  drying  of  the  soil.  The  lagging  behind  (hys- 
teresis) in  temperature  of  the  deeper  soil  strata  and  the  high 
specific  heat  of  water  and  the  cooling  effect  of  its  evaporation 
whereby  an  undrained  soil  is  always  cold  in  the  spring,  the 
chief  seeding  season,  make  this  the  proper  season  for  the  study 
of  soil  temperatures.  While  the  factors  affecting  soil  tem- 
peratures are  confused  in  the  fall,  the  effect  of  hysteresis  being 
reversed. 

Soil  texture  and  implements  of  cultivation  also  belong  to  the 
springtime. 

Where  cause  and  effect  are  to  be  studied  a  subject  may  be- 
come dominant  at  two  distinct  periods. 

Thus  the  important  subject  of  erosion  should  be  presented  in 
the  fall  when  a  generous  field  may  be  seeded  with  a  well- 
earned  winter's  coat,  and  again  in  the  early  spring  when  the 
rains  on  a  field  lacking  such  coat  gullies  our  hillsides  and  sends 
our  wealth  in  muddy  torrents  toward  the  sea.  At  such  times 
may  also  be  taught  the  secret  and  irretrievable  loss  by  leaching 
the  soluble  fertility  which  might  have  been  locked  up  for  future 
use  in  a  winter  cover  crop. 

Methods  of  drainage  are  best  taught  in  the  fall  when  the 
fields  permit  such  operations,  and  again  in  the  spring  when  their 
effects  are  apparent. 

The  making  of  a  mulch  for  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture 
is  the  chief  purpose  of  spring  and  summer  tillage,  but  the  effect 
of  a  mulch  can  hardly  be  demonstrated  in  the  field  except  in 
the  fall  after  the  summer  drought  which  permits  the  drying  out 
of  the  soil  not  protected  by  a  mulch. 

Plan  courses  as  one  will,  he  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that 
the  law  behind  this  requirement  is  too  fundamental  to  be  ignored 
in  the  high  school.  While  the  obligation  is  less  .binding  on  the 
agricultural  college,  it  is  possibly  more  imperative  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  It  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  interests 
of  the  locality,  and  can  hardly  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
One  who  has  felt  this  seasonal  dictation  throughout  the  years 
of  his  youth  can  never  get  past  the  feeling  at  certain  seasons 
that  he  is  someway  shirking  if  he  is  not  taking  a  man's  place 
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in  the  field.  And  it  may  be  this  combined  discipline  in  prompt- 
ness and  patience  that  has  made  the  farm  such  a  valuable  nidus 
for  the  "captains  of  industry." 

A  high  school  course  of  study  that  goes  contrary  to  this 
necessity  where  it  might  follow  it  would  be  rank  pedagogical 
folly  and  would  invite  failure.  But  the  advantage  of  obeying 
this  authority  is  commensurate  with  the  danger  of  ignoring  it, 
so  that  we  have  here  not  only  a  risk  that  no  other  subject  entails 
but  an  opportunity  for  success  that  is  denied  all  others.  While 
its  great  value  is  in  the  development  in  youth  of  the  rare  talent 
of  punctuality,  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  teacher  to  popularize 
a  subject  that  may  locally  be  on  trial  for  its  life  is  a  feature  not 
to  be  ignored.  If  the  special  activity  that  compels  a  hasty  farm 
breakfast  by  lamplight  happens  to  be  the  one  dominant  in  the 
agricultural  class  at  school,  and  these  school  and  farm  schedules 
correspond  pretty  closely  throughout  the  term,  little  matters  it 
if  the  teacher  limp  a  little  pedagogically,  or  be  somewhat  short 
on  science.  He  has  set  into  activity  forces  that  cannot  go 
wrong.  Therefore  the  first  requisite  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school  is  that  the  class  catch  the  step  even 
though  it  can  do  little  more  than  mark  time  in  the  march  of 
seasons. 


Can  We  Teach  Literature? 


CHARLES    WELSH,    SCRANTON,    PENNSYLVANIA 

UCH  confusion  of  thought  has  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "The  Teaching  of  Literature." 
Do  we,  can  we  teach  literature  ?  We  can  teach 
the  technics  of  literary  expression  ;  we  can  teach 
etymology,  syntax  and  prosody,  but,  as  Professor 
Huxley  said,  "Grammar  is  Science,  not  Litera- 
ture." We  can  teach  the  technics  of  painting,  of 
music,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  but  we  can- 
not teach  art.  We  can  teach  the  use  of  the  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  give  artistic  expression  to  thought, 
feeling  and  sentiment  in  these  mediums,  but  we  cannot  confer 
the  power  of  artistic  expression — that  must  depend  on  the  soul 
of  the  person  who  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  tools,  and 
how  to  use  them. 

Thousands  have  mastered  these  technics,  and  have  produced 
countless  thousands  of  books,  of  pictures,  of  musical  composi- 
tions, pieces  of  sculpture  and  of  architecture  ;  but  the  output  of 
real  literature,  and  of  real  works  of  art  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
infinitesimally  small  compared  with  this  vast  production. 

What  then  is  the  function  of  the  so-called  "  Teacher  of  Liter- 
ature"? What  can  he  do  beyond  teaching  these  technics? 
As  I  conceive  it,  his  true  function  is  the  guiding  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literature,  the  pointing  out  of  its  beauties,  its  power 
and  its  significance. 

I  was  never  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  evanescent 
greens  in  the  evening  sky,  or  of  the  purples  in  the  distant  hills 
and  trees,  until  an  artist  friend  pointed  them  out,  and  so  it  is 
with  many  people,  and  the  beauties  and  glories  of  literature. 

Again,  we  know  that  propinquity  makes  lovers — some  of  us 
fall  in  love  with  ideals,  which  are  the  nearest  things  to  us, 
because  they  are  within  ;  the  only  way  to  make  lovers  of  litera- 
ture, from  childhood  and  throughout  life — in  other  words  to 
teach  literature — is  to  bring  the  child,  and  the  man  and  woman, 
and  the  pieces  of  literature  together,  to  point  out  their  beauties 
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and  their  power,  and  the  book  and  the  individual  must  do  the 
rest. 

Since  we  all  have  a  common  human  nature  ;  since  we  are  all 
surrounded  by  the  same  everlasting  mystery  and  beauty  of 
nature  in  all  its  manifestations,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who 
has  not  the  temperament  for  art :  some  have  it  more  highly 
developed  than  others ;  with  some  it  lies  in  one  direction ;  with 
others  in  another,  but  it  is  latent  in  all,  and  it  can  be  fostered 
and  developed ;  to  do  this  is  the  true  function  of  the  teacher. 
Literature  and  art  are  interpretations  of  life — those  who  have 
lived,  those  who  have  had  experience  of  life,  are  the  best  fitted 
to  show  how  it  does  this — which  is  another  function  of  the 
teacher. 

Again,  we  all  in  a  sense  take  out  of  literature  the  things  in 
kind,  which  we  bring  to  it,  and  more.  The  child  comes  to  its 
rhymes  and  jingles  of  Mother  Goose  bringing  its  already  exist- 
ing sense  of  rhythm  and  of  rhyme  ;  the  unerring  instinct  of  the 
mother  guides  the  child  to  the  joy  in  them,  When,  as  life 
unfolds,  the  child  gains  knowledge  of  its  own  personality,  its 
wants  and  desires,  of  external  things,  animals,  etc.,  it  brings 
this  knowledge  to  these  rhymes  and  jingles,  mother-guided 
still,  and  gets  from  them  in  kind,  what  he  brings  to  them  and 
more. 

This  is  true  of  all  real  literature — the  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
have  been  called  the  "true  literature  of  the  infant  scholar." 
How  many  thousands  have  read  their  Bible  for  years,  and  have 
never  really  known  its  power  until  some  keenly  felt  grief,  or 
some  uplifting  joy  has  found  expression  in  its  soul-satisfying 
language?  The  boy  has  learned  the  lines,  "O  great,  wide, 
wonderful,  beautiful  world,"  and  they  have  never  had  a  mean- 
ing message  to  him,  until  in  later  years,  when  from  a  mountain 
top  he  looks  around  him,  they  surge  into  his  soul  with  their  full 
meaning  and  power,  and  much  more — simple  as  they  may 
have  always  seemed  to  him.  Or,  he  has  read  time  and  time 
again  the  line,  "  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one  is  shining  in  the 
sky,"  but  he  only  feels  its  beauty,  perhaps,  some  day,  years 
after,  when  thinking  of  his  beloved,  he  lifts  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward, and,  catching  sight  of  Hesperus,  finds  himself  uncon- 
sciously repeating  it. 
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I  once  knew  a  boy  who  was  never  at  a  school  where  they 
"  taught  literature."  His  only  books  until  he  was  thirteen 
were  the  Bible,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  school  readers, 
which  he  eagerly  devoured.  When  he  was  sent  to  the  lockers 
for  the  books  of  his  class  he  as  eagerly  devoured,  by  snatches, 
those  of  the  classes  above  him. 

Afterwards  he  read  indiscriminately  every  one  of  the  books 
in  a  library  of  eleven  hundred  volumes  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  the  town  where  he  lived.  He  learned  and  declaimed, 
sometimes  to  the  annoyance,  sometimes  to  the  amusement  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  every  line  of  poetry  which  caught  his 
fancy,  and  by  doing  this,  taught  himself  in  some  sense  to  write. 
He  would  never  let  any  one  see  what  he  wrote,  because  he  felt 
it  would  be  as  indecent  as  to  go  about  naked  ;  what  he  wrote 
was  to  him  his  naked  soul.  He,  however,  would  doubtless 
hesitate  to  call  what  he  writes  and  what  thousands  of  others 
write,  real  literature. 

He  finds  many  books  which  he  can  read  over  and  over  again, 
with  new  enjoyment  and  greater  profit  each  time  he  reads  them, 
while  a  glance  at  hundreds  of  others  he  has  once  read,  invites 
him — to  put  them  back  on  the  shelf.  There  is  but  one  string 
in  the  harp  of  life  which  they  have  sounded.  The  others  have 
"  struck  on  all  its  chords  with  might,"  and  with  each  advancing 
stage  on  life's  journey,  with  each  new  experience  of  life,  he 
finds  within  him  a  response  to  chords  which  had  never  sounded 
for  him  before  in  the  works  of  the  Immortals. 

Perhaps  that  boy  had  "learned  literature"  without  being 
taught,  and  without  knowing  it.  Certainly  he  learned  to  take 
joy  in  it,  and  is  not  his  experience  one  of  the  real  tests  to  bring 
to  that  which  we  call  literature? 

"One  man  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water  but  a  thousand 
cannot  make  him  drink  it."  We  can  lead  our  pupils  to  the  joy, 
the  beauty  and  the  power  of  literature,  but  we  cannot  teach  it — 
it  is  the  individual  soul  which  teaches  itself  literature. 


A  New  Plan  of  Teachers'  Annuities 


ETHEL    M.   ANGIER,   DORCHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

HE  problem  of  the  teacher's  pension  becomes 
more  and  more  serious  each  year.  With  the 
steady  increase  which  is  noted  in  the  c6st  of  liv- 
ing and  the  failure  of  salaries  to  advance  propor- 
tionately, every  person  engaged  in  educational 
work  faces  a  penniless  and  dependent  old  age, 
unless,  through  application  of  the  principles  of 
insurance,  provision  is  made  out  of  current  earn- 
ings for  an  annuity.  Concerning  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  of  this  kind  there  can  be  no  argument  at  the  present 
time.     The  only  question  is  one  of  the  ways  and  means. 

Speaking,  indeed,  for  all  callings,  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
matter  of  looking  out  for  outworn  workers  awaits  settlement  in 
the  United  States.  The  present  policy  of  doing  nothing  for 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  society  cannot 
continue.  One  or  the  other  of  the  two  general  principles  is 
reasonably  certain  to  be  applied  here  as  elsewhere.  Either 
superannuated  workers  will  be  pensioned  by  the  state  or  by  the 
nation,  or  else  new  opportunities  will  have  to  be  created  for 
individuals  to  pension  themselves  under  more  advantageous 
terms  than  have  heretofore  been  offered,  with  every  possibility 
of  exploitation  and  profit  taking  removed.  Either  society  must 
tax  itself  to  support  the  old  or  individuals  must  be  taught  to  live 
otherwise  than  entirely  in  the  present. 

Great  Britain,  as  is  generally  known,  has  already  embarked 
upon  a  socialistic  scheme  of  old  age  pensions.  The  measure 
which  became  law  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and 
which  has  been  termed  a  "  declaration  of  national  bankruptcy," 
has  been  subjected  to  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  criticism. 
It,  at  all  events,  has  resulted  in  placing  an  unexpectedly  large 
number  of  old  people  on  the  governmental  pay  roll,  and  has 
involved  an  enormous  addition  to  the  tax  levy. 
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On  the  continent  of  Europe  several  countries  have  had  experi- 
ence with  contributory  and  pension  plans — the  state,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employees  usually  contributing  in  equal  propor- 
tion. At  the  present  writing  France  is  considering  a  system  of 
the  sort,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  years  in  Germany,  Denmark  and  other  nations. 

By  general  admission  socialistic  pension  schemes  are  likely 
to  meet  with  disfavor  in  this  country.  Whatever  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  issue  Americans  as  a  people  are  pronounced  indi- 
vidualists. The  prevailing  attitude  is  that  each  citizen  ought 
to  provide  for  his  own  old  age  rather  than  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  pay  his  board  and  keep  him  after  the  years  of  earning 
capacity  have  passed. 

This  principle  of  appealing  to  the  initiative  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  is  the  one  that  naturally  seems  practicable 
to  the  American  educator.  In  several  American  cities  retire- 
ment funds  for  teachers  have  been  created  on  a  contributory 
basis.  A  certain  percentage  of  each  contributor's  salary  is 
deducted  toward  the  creation  of  annuities.  Some  of  these  pen- 
sion systems  are  skillfully  managed.  They  may  be  multiplied 
as  the  need  for  making  such  provision  becomes  increasingly 
evident.  A  weakness,  however,  of  the  system  is  that  it 
has  been  successfully  worked  out  thus  far  only  for  larger 
communities. 

Is  there  perhaps  an  alternative — a  system  of  more  universal 
applicability  ? 

In  Massachusetts  a  scheme  of  deferred  annuities  or  voluntary 
old  age  pensions,  issued  at  actual  cost  to  the  insured,  has  recently 
been  put  into  practical  operation  under  the  Savings  Insurance 
Act  of  1907.  This  plan,  which  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  public  prints,  is  unquestionably  applicable  to  educational  con- 
ditions. Its  feasibility,  indeed,  has  already  been  considered  at 
several  important  meetings  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  school- 
masters. Action  may  be  taken  in  the  near  future.  Eventually 
the  savings  insurance  idea  is  likely  to  be  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion in  other  states. 

Essentially  the  scheme  is  one  which  permits  a  savings  bank 
which  has  conformed  to  certain  legal  requirements  to  issue  small 
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life  insurance  policies  and  deferred  annuities  of  the  kind  called 
"  industrial,"  these  to  be  obtained  and  kept  up  without  the  use 
of  paid  solicitors  and  house-to-house  collectors.  The  trusts 
thus  created  are  to  be  managed,  as  the  savings  trusts  always 
have  been  held,  in  a  spirit  of  service  and  not  of  seeking  gain. 

Any  profits  that  result  go  to  the  policy  holders  in  increased 
or  extended  insurance.  The  state  contributes  actuarial  and 
medical  service. 

This  plan,  as  may  be  generally  remembered,  is  one  which 
grew  out  of  the  life  insurance  investigations  of  several  years 
ago.  Its  father  is  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  a  well-known  Boston 
attorney — who  has  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  several  great 
questions  of  public  policy.  The  savings  bank  life  insurance 
project  is  likely  to  be  his  most  monumental  achievement. 

Under  the  act  any  citizen  of  Massachusetts  may,  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  secure  from  one  of  the  "  savings  and  insurance  " 
banks  life  insurance  up  to  $500 — that  is,  from  a  savings  bank 
which  has  been  authorized  to  open  an  insurance  department — 
or  a  voluntary  old  age  pension  up  to  the  value  of  $200.  The 
rates  average  about  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  those  of  the 
industrial  insurance  companies  and  all  the  policies  are  profit 
sharing,  which  the  ordinary  industrial  policies  are  not.  In  par- 
ticular, the  opportunity  to  secure  deferred  annuities  or  old  age 
pensions  by  payment  of  monthly  premiums,  is  offered  by 
Massachusetts  savings  banks  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Heretofore  annuities  have  been  dealt  in  to  some  extent  by  life 
insurance  companies,  but  they  have  never  been  pushed — except 
by  a  single  company — endowment  insurance  and  other  forms 
of  life  insurance  yielding  a  larger  income  to  agents.  A  par- 
ticular advantage  of  the  Massachusetts  savings  insurance  plan 
is  the  possibility  of  combining  life  insurance  and  the  old  age 
pension. 

In  general  the  features  of  excellence  of  this  system  as  applied 
to  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  pension  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : — 

The  savings  insurance  plan  is  absolutely  safe.  Its  stability  is 
guaranteed  by  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts  savings  banks 
for  integrity  and  efficiency  of  management ;    by  the  existence 
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of  a  general  guaranty  fund  which  receives  four  per  cent  of  all 
premiums  paid  to  the  individual  banks,  holding  the  funds  thus 
created  against  any  possible  disaster  to  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  any  bank  in  the  state  ;  by  the  watchfulness  of  both  the 
Bank  Commissioner  and  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  a  state 
which  has  long  been  famous  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  super- 
vision of  institutions  that  invest  the  savings  of  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances. 

The  universality  of  the  savings  bank  insurance  system  is  in 
its  favor.  It  is  susceptible  of  introduction  among  all  sorts  of 
people  and  in  various  institutions  and  establishments.  Thus 
far  in  the  actual  working  out  it  has  been  put  into  operation 
mostly  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  plants.  Several 
thousand  employees  of  industrial  and  mercantile  companies 
have  already  secured  insurance  or  old  age  pensions,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both,  under  the  savings  insurance  plan.  The  sys- 
tem would  be  equally  applicable  to  any  association  or  group  of 
educators  however  large  or  however  small,  or  to  the  individual 
teacher  wherever  resident.  Through  the  medium  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  a  retirement  fund  may  be  created  in  the  smallest 
village  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis. 

The  needs  and  standards  of  living  of  the  individual  can  be 
adequately  met  under  a  flexible  annuity  system  such  as  the 
savings  insurance  plan  offers.  Some  teachers,  during  the  years 
in  which  they  are  productive,  can  easily  afford  to  take  out  a 
sufficient  annuity  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  comfort  after  the  years  of  non-productivity  are  at  hand.  Some 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  exceptional  burdens  to  bear  may 
find  it  difficult  to  subtract  from  monthly  pay  envelopes  as  much 
as  is  required  of  contributors  to  the  uniform  systems  in  force  in 
some  cities.  On  the  principle  that  a  small  annuity  is  much 
better  than  none  such  persons  through  savings  bank  insur- 
ance can  arrange  for  smaller  pensions.  Each  according  to  his 
ability  and  his  aspirations,  is  the  principle. 

Change  of  employer  or  leaving  the  employment  altogether 
occasions  no  trouble  or  financial  loss  to  those  who  carry  savings 
bank  annuities.  If  the  teacher  should  leave  and  go  to  a  school 
system  in  another  city  or  state  or  should  abandon  the  calling  he 
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would  probably  prefer  to  continue  paying  his  premiums  to  the 
savings  bank,  securing  the  benefit  when  it  falls  due.  If,  how- 
ever, for  any  reason  it  should  seem  desirable  to  let  the  policy 
lapse  the  insured  or  the  annuitant  is  protected  by  the  most  fav- 
orable possible  surrender  conditions.  The  "  surrender  values  " 
become  operative  after  six  months'  premiums  have  been  paid  ; 
they  provide  for  cash,  increased  or  extended  insurance  in  the 
case  of  insurance  policies  and,  for  prospective  annuitants,  annu- 
ities directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  premiums  already 
paid. 

A  minimum  of  bother  and  expenditure  of  time  is  guaranteed 
to  the  officers  of  a  teachers'  association  if  savings  bank  annuities 
are  arranged  for.  Instead  of  having  to  work  out  a  system  of 
rates  and  of  bookkeeping  with  one  hundred  and  one  petty  de- 
tails, they  receive  a  carefully  prepared  scheme,  the  execution 
of  which  rests  with  the  officers  of  a  savings  bank.  The  cleri- 
cal work  is  thus  reduced  for  the  official  of  the  teachers'  organi- 
zation to  a  matter  of  receiving  the  premiums  of  the  contributing 
members — by  authorization  these  can  be  deducted  from  the 
monthly  check — and  forwarding  them  to  the  bank. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  many  other  advantages  inherent 
in  the  Massachusetts  savings  insurance  idea,  it  will  be  strange 
if  teachers  of  the  Bay  State  do  not  make  the  most  of  the  chances 
which  have  been  created  through  co-operation  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  savings  banks.  The  plan  is  no  mere  project ; 
it  is  a  working  reality  in  many  industries.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  educational  profession. 

Outside  of  Massachusetts  no  state  has  as  yet  adopted  savings 
bank  insurance.  A  savings  insurance  measure,  however,  has 
been  under  discussion  in  the  legislature  at  Albany,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  eventually  New  York  ma}--  have  a  similar  law 
on  its  statute  books.  President  Roosevelt  highly  recommended 
the  principle  in  his  1908  message  to  Congress.  It  was  approved 
by  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Denver.  The  whole  country  undoubtedly  will  hear  more 
about  savings  bank  life  insurance  and  old  age  pensions. 


Department  of  ILlementary  School  Problems 

CONDUCTED    BY    VAN   EVRIE   KILPATRICK,   PUBLIC    SCHOOL    52,    M., 
NEW    YORK   CITY 

Study  in  the  ILlementary  School 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  to  note  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
matter  of  study  as  an  essential  factor  in  our  schools. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  transcends 
its  importance  in  other  schools  for  at  least  three  reasons.  First,  the 
elementary  school  is  the  place  where  the  primary  habits  of  study 
should  be  formed ;  second,  the  organization  of  the  elementary  schools 
has  overlooked  somehow  the  necessity  of  providing  fully  for  study ; 
third,  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  have  developed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  almost  prohibit  the  possibility  of  real  study. 

Whatever  the  elements  of  study  may  be  in  the  high  school  or 
college  and  however  extended,  in  the  elementary  school  study  is  really 
a  simple  thing  to  understand.  Johnny  should  learn  to  spell  a  certain 
ten  words,  or  a  certain  multiplication  table. 

It  would  seem  to  be  elementary  common  sense  to  allow  the  child 
to  learn  his  lesson.      It  might  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  such  an  act. 

But  instead  of  this  thousands  of  elementary  school  teachers  have 
set  about  teaching  the  child  his  lessons.  When  the  child  should  have 
been  let  alone,  as  it  were,  the  teacher  has  been  applying  all  soYts  of 
methods  of  this  and  of  that.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  class  programs  makes  any  sort  of 
adequate  provision  for  study.  Even  the  brief  study  period  that  is 
provided  in  many  schools  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the  teacher  who  has 
a  method  of  study  to  teach,  and  continually  prompts  her  pupils  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  following  the  given  panacea. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  too  many  places  ignorant  and  ineffi- 
cient supervisors  have  been  largely  responsible  for  this  development 
of  constant"  f  ussiness  "  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers  have  been  made  to  feel  that  the  principal  or  superintendent 
always  expected  to  find  the  teacher  teaching.     Nothing  could  be  more 
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desirable  as  an  end  in  school  work.  But,  "  here's  the  rub."  They 
have  also  been  made  most  positively  to  feel  that  the  teacher  who  sits 
quietly  while  her  class  studies  is  not  teaching.  The  class-room  visitor 
must  always  be  entertained  by  some  pedagogical  pyrotechnics. 

It  should  be  agreed  that  the  teacher  who  brings  about  the  proper 
opportunities  for  study  is  i-eally  doing  her  greatest  work  as  a  teacher. 

Again,  study  has  been  hindered  either  by  depriving  the  child  of  all 
material  to  study  or  by  providing  him  with  improperly  prepared 
material,  especially  by  way  of  text-books. 

Many  teachers  have  advocated  the  non-use  of  text-books.  Of  course, 
everyone  recognizes  the  deleterious  effect  of  depending  too  absolutely 
on  books,  but  still  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  one  can  in  any  sense 
minimize  the  proper  use  of  good  text-books.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  children  getting  all  they  should  from  study  without  books.  The 
situation  has  been  aggi"avated  by  the  use  of  poor  text-books ;  by 
books  prepared  by  those  who  knew  possibly  much  more  about  the 
subject  than  about  the  mental  limitations  of  children  of  any  given  age. 

Study  in  the  elementary  school  has  been  hindered  more  by  the 
failure  of  our  present  means  of  grading  to  provide  adequate  incentives 
for  study  than  by  all  other  influences. 

No  child  will  study  when  he  finds  that  his  classmate  who  does  not 
study  is  frequently  promoted  and  attains  the  same  rank  as  his  class- 
mate who  studies.  The  children  in  our  graded  schools  clearly  under- 
stand one  thing,  however  perfect  or  imperfect  their  knowledge  of 
other  things  may  be,  that  the  next  higher  grade  must  be  filled  and 
that  its  teacher  must  have  a  class  next  term.  This  information 
actually  fosters  a  condition,  especially  among  boys,  of  an  actual 
"boycott"  on  study,  for  if  all  fail  to  work  then  they  stand  an  equal 
chance  of  promotion.  When  they  have  unconsciously  tried  this 
plan  a  few  terms  and  have  succeeded,  the  consequences  are  most 
apparent. 

Our  graded  system  makes  the  pupil  also  feel  that  he  enters  school 
for  a  certain  time.  To  serve  as  it  were  a  sentence  of  eight  years  from 
which  there  is  little  hope  of  pardon.  It  is  fundamental  that  children 
should  learn  very  early  that  they  can  be  advanced  only  upon  merit. 
When  children  find  that  they  are  advanced  individually  upon  the 
study  they  do  and' only  upon  that  study  they  will  study  and  not  until 
then. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick. 
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An  ILxperiment  in  Teaching  Children  to  Study 

LIDA  B.  EARHART,    PH.D.,    FORMERLY    INSTRUCTOR    IN    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    YORK 

IN  attempting  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  practicability 
of  the  factors  of  study,  the  questions  to  which  answers  were 
sought  were  these:  Can  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade,  t  e.,  in  the 
fourth  school  year,  properly  study  a  reading  lesson  inde- 
pendently ?     Can  they  be  trained  to  do  so  ? 

The  class  selected  for  the  experiments  consisted  of  twenty 
members,  and  was  of  average  ability.  A  few  were  very  weak 
intellectually,  and  a  few  were  bright.  The  rest  ranged  between 
these  two  extremes.  In  all,  sixteen  lessons  were  given,  each 
lasting  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  There  was  no 
separate  period  for  the  study  of  the  lesson. 

As  indicated  above,  the  experiments  had  two  objects  in  view  : 
(i)  To  determine  the  abilities  already  possessed  by  the  pupils; 
(2)  To  determine  whether  the  pupils  could  be  trained  to  make 
systematic  and  habitual  use  of  these  abilities.  In  other  words, 
these  questions  were  to  be  answered  :  Can  the  pupils  place  aims 
for  themselves  in  reading  ?  Can  they  find  the  relatively  more 
important  parts  of  the  matter  read  ?  Can  they  supplement  the 
text  ?  Can  they  question  the  validity  of  statements,  and  form 
independent  judgments  ?  Can  they  be  impartial  in  judgment, 
deferring  decisions,  if  need  be,  until  more  evidence  is  secured  ? 
Can  they  give  expression  to  their  conception  of  the  thought  ? 
Can  they  memorize  thoughtfully  ?  Can  they  be  taught  to  do 
these  things  independently  ? 

Previous  to  the  experiments,  the  class  had  been  reading  the 
story  of  Ulysses  as  edited  by  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry.  The 
use  of  this  text  was  continued  as  it  seemed  suitable  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  about  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  experimental  work,  the  regular  teacher  had 
begun  to  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  the 
thought  of  the  lessons  after  these  had  been  read  orally.  She 
had  tried,  also,  to  have  the  pupils  use  synonyms  for  words 
occurring  in  the  lessons,  these  words  being  selected  by  her. 
The  pupils  responded  freely  in  the  matter  of  questioning,  but 
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seemed  not  to  feel  the  need  of  synonyms,  and  so  were  not  suc- 
cessful with  them. 

The  first  lesson  was  based  on  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  the 
Phaeacians.  After  some  preliminary  conversation,  as  to  the 
needs  of  Ulysses  and  the  experiences  he  had  previously  had 
among  strange  people,  the  teacher  stated  the  aim  thus : 
"  We  shall  find  out  in  this  book  how  the  Phaeacians  treated 
him." 

The  children  read  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  finding  the  pro- 
nunciation of  proper  names  on  the  last  page.  The  teacher 
wrote  other  words  on  the  blackboard  and  divided  them  into 
syllables  when  the  pupils  could  not  pronounce  them  without 
assistance. 

Teacher:  "  If  asked  to  tell  the  story,  which  part  would  you 
tell  first?  "  A  number  tried  to  state  it  but  could  not.  One  child 
said,  "  Ulysses  made  a  bed  of  leaves."  Another  said,  "  What 
Ulysses  first  did  on  Phasacian  land."     This  was  accepted. 

Teacher:  "The  next  thing?"  Again  several  failures,  but 
two  finally  gave  the  topic,  "  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  washing 
the  clothes." 

Teacher:  "What  next?"  Pupils  tried  to  tell  the  story 
instead  of  giving  a  topic.  Finally  one  child  gave,  "  Ulysses 
awakes,"  as  the  next  point.  The  fourth  point  stated  was, 
"  What  the  king's  daughter  did  for  Ulysses." 

The  pupils  then  read  the  selection  aloud.  At  intervals  they 
were  given  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  These  are  the  questions 
asked:  "Why  did  Nausicaa  take  her  maids  to  wash  clothes  ? 
Why  not  go  alone  ?  "  "Why  did  the  king's  daughter  go  at  all  ?  " 
"  Why  did  the  maidens  walk?"  "  There  was  no  room  for  the 
maidens  :  but  why  did  Nausicaa  work  and  drive  mules?" 

This  recitation  and  several  subsequent  ones  showed  that  the 
pupils  responded  with  interest  to  the  subject-matter,  that  they 
desired  information  in  regard  to  many  things,  these  frequently 
being  facts  which  the  editor  had  omitted.  They  were  ready 
to  pass  judgment  as  to  character  and  to  give  the  basis  for  their 
judgment.  But  the  lessons  showed,  also,  that  the  pupils  needed 
training  in  finding  the  important  parts,  in  discovering  the  pro- 
nunciation   and    meaning  of  words,    and    in  thinking   out    the 
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meaning  of  sentences.  The  teacher  became  aware,  too,  that 
she  was  occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  recitation,  and 
that  she  must  throw  more  of  the  work  upon  the  children,  thus 
eliminating  herself,  excepting  when  it  was  necessary  to  direct 
the  activity  of  the  class. 

After  a  couple  of  lessons,  the  class  was  asked,  "  How  do  you 
make  out  the  meaning  of  words  when  you  read?"  These 
answers  were  given  :  "  Raise  your  hand  and  ask  the  teacher." 
"  Read  on  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  perhaps  you  can  get 
the  meaning."  Finally  a  pupil  suggested  putting  another  word 
in  place  of  the  difficult  one.  The  class  decided  this  was  a  good 
way  to  follow.  Afterwards,  when  a  child  came  to  a  difficult 
word,  he  would  say,  "  I  would  like  to  have  another  word  used 
in  place  of  .  .  .  ."  The  pupils  volunteered,  if  they  thought 
they  could  make  the  substitution.  The  pupil  asked  some  one 
to  give  the  sentence,  and  then  passed  judgment  on  the  result. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  the  change  of  attitude  toward  syno- 
nyms on  the  part  of  the  children  when  the  desire  for  them  arose 
from  their  own  needs.  If  a  child  tried  to  define  the  word  instead 
of  using  another  in  its  place,  he  was  usually  checked  promptly 
by  the  pupil  making  the  request  for  the  word ;  and  more  than 
once  some  one  was  told  to  sit  down  because  he  was  not  doing 
what  was  asked.     This  was  never  attended  by  rudeness. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  pupils  were  learning  to  help  them- 
selves discover  the  meaning  of  words,  they  were  making 
progress  with  the  pronunciation.  When  asked  how  they  could 
master  the  pronunciation,  they  suggested  sounding  and  pro- 
nouncing each  syllable  separately,  and  then  pronouncing  all 
the  syllables  rapidly.  They  sometimes  asked  for  assistance 
after  this,  but  when  asked  how  they  could  find  out  for  them- 
selves, they  usually  conquered  the  pronunciation. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  obscure  phrases,  they  decided  they 
could  help  themselves  by  reading  on  farther,  by  trying  to  think 
it  out,  and  by  saying  to  themselves,  "  What  does  it  mean?"  or 
asking  other  questions. 

After  the  pupils  had  read  the  eight-page  booklet  entitled 
Penelope  and  Telemachus  during  Ulysses'  Absence,  they 
were  asked  to  name  in  order  the  things  they  would  talk  about 
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if  they  were  telling  the  story  to  some  one  at  home.     They  gave 
the  following  outline  very  promptly  : — 

The  princes  wish  to  marry  Penelope. 

Penelope  deceives  the  princes. 

Telemachus  holds  a  council. 

Telemachus  goes  to  inquire  about  Ulysses. 

Telemachus  visits  Nestor. 

Telemachus  visits  Menelaus. 

The  suitors  making  ready  to  kill  Telemachus. 

Penelope  hears  of  Telemachus'  absence. 

This  exercise  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  series  of 
lessons.  Both  the  nature  of  the  topics  aad  the  readiness  with 
which  they  were  given,  were  evidences  of  gain  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  in  their  ability  to  discover  and  express  the  important 
thoughts  in  the  subject-matter. 

When  the  first  l-esson  was  given,  the  teacher  stated  the  aim 
for  the  class.  When  the  last  booklet  was  reached,  the  children 
were  asked  what  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered 
in  the  rest  of  the  story.  They  asked  so  many  questions,  and 
gave  them  so  rapidly  that  the  teacher  who  was  reporting  the 
lessons  found  it  impossible  to  write  all  of  them.  It  was  unnec- 
essary for  the  teacher  to  furnish  any  aim  since  the  pupils  had 
furnished  such  an  abundance  of  them. 

One  example  of  filling  out  and  explaining  situations  was 
afforded  by  the  answers  to  the  question  of  a  child  who  asked, 
"  How  did  Ulysses  know  that  Nausicaa  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king?"  The  following  replies  were  given  :  (i)  "  Because  she 
stayed,  although  the  maidens  ran  away."  (2)  "Because  she 
hadmules."  (3)  "  Becauseshe  hadmaids."  "  Maybe  she  had 
nice  clothes."  (4)  "Maybe  she  wore  a  band  of  gold  on  her 
head."  At  another  time  a  child  asked,  "Why  did  the  suitors 
want  to  marry  Penelope?"  One  little  girl  gave  in  substance 
.this  reply  :  "Because  she  was  gentle  and  kind,  and  was  not 
lazy,  but  looked  after  the  house.  She  could  spin ,  and  could  weave 
beautiful  cloth.  She  could  do  her  own  washing."  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  the  practical  nature  of  the  answers  and  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  Penelope  was  not  mentioned  as  an 
attraction. 
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Among  other  things  which  the  pupils  tried  to  explain  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  their  mates  were  the  facts  that 
Ulysses  asked  Nausicaa  for  poor  garments;  that  Alcinous, 
when  sending  Ulysses  home  to  Ithaca,  placed  the  presents 
intended  for  him  under  thebenches  of  the  boat ;  and  that  Penelope 
did  not  want  to  marry  any  of  the  suitors.  One  boy  thought 
Ulysses  asked  for  poor  clothes  with  the  idea  that  when  he 
reached  the  city  he  could  do  odd  jobs  and  earn  money  to  buy 
good  clothes.  Several  had  the  idea  that  the  reason  the  gifts  were 
placed  under  the  benches  was  because  the  youths  convoying 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca  were  dishonest.  One  girl  was  quite  sure 
that  the  reason  why  Penelope  did  not  choose  one  of  the  suitors 
was  because  she  was  afraid  of  Ulysses.  In  each  case,  the  pupils 
were  asked  how  they  could  probably  find  out  whether  their 
ideas  were  correct.  They  said  they  might  do  so  by  reading 
more  of  the  story.  Each  time,  as  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
text  which  proved  them  to  be  mistaken,  they  made  the  appli- 
cation themselves.  This  feature  of  the  lessons  was  meant  to 
show  the  class  the  danger  of  judging  too  hastily,  and  the  need 
of  waiting  for  evidence  as  to  facts  before  arriving  at  a  final  con- 
clusion. To  form  the  habit  of  thus  deferring  decision  probably 
requires  a  longer  time  than  to  learn  to  employ  regularly  some 
of  the  other  factors  of  study.  The  time  available  for  experi- 
mentation was  too  short  to  permit  of  definite  results  with  regard 
to  tentative  judgments. 

When  the  last  booklet  in  the  story  was  taken  up,  there  was 
time  for  but  one  lesson  with  the  class,  so  that  results  had  to  be 
hurried  somewhat.  The  pupils  had  already  stated  the  questions 
to  be  answered,  and  these  constituted  the  aims  in  reading  this 
section.  They  were  told  to  read  the  entire  booklet  of  eight 
pages  silently,  then  to  make  a  list  of  the  important  subjects  in 
it,  to  write  any  questions  which  they  would  like  to  have 
answered,  and  any  words  in  the  place  of  which  they  would  like 
to  have  other  words  used.  These  papers  were  written  by  the 
pupils  with  no  help  whatsoever,  save  in  regard  to  spelling,  use 
of  capital  letters  and  punctuation.  The  following  exercise, 
given  just  as  it  was  prepared,  shows  the  progress  made  from 
the  time  the  first  lesson  was  taught : — 
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1.  Ulysses  awakes. 

2.  Ulysses  and  the  swineherd. 

3.  Ulysses  meets  Telemachus  again. 

4.  Penelope  and  Telemachus. 

5.  Penelope  and  the  beggar. 

6.  The  nurse  recognizes  Ulysses. 

7.  Penelope  gives  a  contest. 

8.  Ulysses  tries  the  bow. 

9.  The  death  of  the  suitors. 

10.  Ulysses  rules  over  Ithaca  again. 
Why  did  Ulysses  go  to  the  swineherd? 
Why  did  Ulysses  beg  for  his  bread? 

Why  didn't  Ulysses  tell  Penelope  that  he  was  her  husband? 

Why  did  Telemachus  go  to  the  house  of  Laertes? 

Procured,  scrip,  thong,  revels,  treachery,  abusive,  lower, 
combat,  rumor,  adjourned,  covenant,  reigned. 

Several  papers  were  prepared  which  were  quite  as  good  as 
the  one  quoted,  and  some  might  be  considered  better.  The 
rest  graded  in  merit  down  to  the  following  one  prepared  by  a 
child  who  had  been  in  class  only  two  or  three  days  when  the 
exercise  was  given  :  — 

1.  When  Ulysses  awakened  from  his  sleep. 

2.  He  bought  from  a  shepherd  a  ragged,  dirty  cloak. 

3.  He  went  to  visit  the  swineherd. 

4.  As  she  bathed  his  feet  she  touched  the  scar. 

This  series  of  lessons  showed  plainly  that  pupils  in  the  fourth 
grade  are  capable  of  finding  problems  for  themselves,  of 
organizing  the  lesson,  of  asking  intelligent  questions,  of 
forming  sensible  hypotheses,  of  exercising  judgment  as  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  author,  of  mastering  formal  difficulties 
for  themselves,  and,  in  various  ways,  of  exercising  initiative 
wisely  and  profitably.  It  showed,  too,  that  when  pupils  work 
in  such  a  way  they  work  with  zeal  and  accomplish  much  more 
than  is  done  when  they  must  spend  time  upon  useless  details 
and  mechanical  methods  of  working. 

As  to  their  using  the  factors  of  proper  study  habitually,  the 
time  was  too  short  to  permit  of  final  conclusions  being  reached. 
To  test  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  class  should  be  trained  to 
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study  not  only  reading  but  also  geography,  history  and  other 
text-book  lessons  in  this  wa}'^  from  day  to  day  and  through 
a  number  of  months.  By  so  doing,  systematic  study  would  be 
introduced  gradually  in  the  different  subjects,  and  the  work  in 
each  class  would  be  strengthened  by  what  is  done  in  the  others. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  STUDY  IN  THE    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

This  brief  epitome  containing  significant  opinions  by  a  number  of 
leading  teachers  of  the  country  has  just  been  concluded  by  the  con- 
ductors of  this  department. 

The  following  paragraph  was  sent  to  each  contributor  and  the 
following  replies  were  received.  The  response  has  been  so  general, 
however,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  material.  A 
second  installment  will  appear  in  the  January  number  of  Education, 
accompanied  by  another  fine  article  upon  the  subject  by  Miss  Olive 
M.  Jones,  Principal  of  Public  School  i30,  New  York  City,  author 
of   Teaching  to  Study  :  The  Group  System  Applied. 

STUDY  IN    THE    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL 

"  Study  is  the  most  fundamental  element  in  the  process  of  learning. 
This  law  is  as  binding  upon  children  as  upon  youth  or  adults.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  real  study.  Individual  initiative,  self-direction 
and  ultimate  purpose  are  its  characteristics. 

"The  conditions  that  to-day  exist  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our 
country  positively  hinder  study.  Our  methods  of  teaching  tend 
largely  to  give  interest,  attention  and  discipline  an  ephemeral  expres- 
sion. Our  teachers  are  anxiously,  as  it  were,  superinducing  momen- 
tary states  of  these  great  agencies  in  the  educative  process  by  means 
of  constant  and  incessant  directions,  commands,  urgings  and  other 
immediate  means. 

"  To  teach  is  to  be  silent  as  much  as  to  talk.  To  teach  is  to  give 
opportunity  for  study  as  much  as  to  direct,  examine  or  explain.  The 
pupil  who  studies  must  not  be  distracted  either  by  his  classmate  or  by 
his  teacher.  Our  methods  of  school  organization  should  bring  about 
extended  periods  of  reposeful  quiet,  more  effective  means  of  reaching 
the  individual  child,  and  stronger  incentives  for  study  on  the  part 
of  children." 
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REPLIES 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school  is  the  teaching  of  pupils  how  to  study. 

Edward  L.  Stevens, 
Associate  City  Superintendent,  Neiu  York. 

I  agree  heartily  with  your  fundamental  propositions  as  to  study.  But  how 
can  we  teach  our  pupils  how  to  study  when  we  cannot  allow  time  in  which  to 
study? 

James  C.  Rogers, 
Principal  P.  S.  128,  Brooklyn. 

So  far  as  the  topic  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  teaching  children  to 
study  is  only  a  special  form  of  training  them  for  practical  life.  They  must 
acquire  knowledge  so  long  as  intellectual  growth  continues.  Ability  to  learn 
and  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  learned  is  an  ability  as  practical  as  learning  a 
trade  or  becoming  skilled  in  any  technical  work.  Indeed,  the  two  must  go  to- 
gether in  the  making  of  an  all-round  man.  We  have  all  learned  to  study  just 
as  we  have  all  learned  to  do  other  things.  The  trouble  is  that  in  studying,  as 
in  doing  other  things,  we  have  not  always  learned  the  best  way. 

Jas.  E.  Russell, 
Dean  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Ne-M  York. 

Real  study  involves  reflection.  A  student  may  learn  to  reflect  by  learning 
how  to  ask  himself  questions — not  an  easy  task.  One  teacher  in  a  hundred 
may  help  most  in  this  question-forming  habit  by  oral  direction  and  example, 
but  I  beg  to  submit  that  most  of  those  who  minimize  the  text-book  would  do 
well  to  rest  their  pupils'  ears,  and  habituate  the  children  to  a  study  of  the  excel- 
lent, carefully  framed  questions  found  in  some  of  our  geographies  and  histories, 
which  might  be  imitated  by  authors  of  other  text-books.  And  let  the  children 
turn  teacher  occasionally  to  question  the  class.  They  would  learn  how  to  btudy 
better  if  they  sometimes  wrote  questions  instead  of  answers  for  their  tests. 

Chas.  Perrin, 
Principal  P.  S.  no,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

How  to  study  is  probably  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  problem  than  how 
to  teach;  for  it  involves  all  the  applied  psychology  that  teaching  involves,  and 
makes  a  special  demand  for  independent  initiative. 

It  concerns  every  person  more  fully  also,  for  even  during  school  and  college 
one  is  expected  to  spend  as  much  time  in  private  study  as  in  class  work,  and  in 
later  life  private  study  takes  the  place  of  other  instruction  almost  entirely. 

The  character  of  independent  study,  therefore,  both  for  adults  and  children, 
is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration;  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  it  has 
Jjeen  so  much  neglected  up  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry, 
Teachers  College,  New  York. 

It  is  indeed  curious  that  in  the  direct  teaching  profcess  the  child  should  have  so 
much  help  thrust  upon  him,  while  in  the  matter  of  study  he  should  be  left  so 
entirely  to  his  own  resources.  From  time  immemorial  he  has  been  commanded 
to  "  study  his  lessons,"  but  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  the  problem 
of  directing  him  how  to  study  has  received  any  serious  attention.     The  neglect 
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of  this  phase  of  the  learning  process  has  resulted  in  the  indifference  of  many 
pupils  to  their  assigned  tasks,  andin  the  inability  of  many  conscientious  workers 
to  accomplish  results  at  all  proportioned  to  their  labors.  The  provision  of  study 
periods  during  school  hours  in  lieu  of  home  study,  and  of  definite  and  sys- 
tematic  instruction    in   the   art  of  studying  is  of  fundamental    importance    in 

method  of  teaching  and  in  class  management. 

Oliver  P.  Cornman, 

Associate  Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  study  period  should  afford  real  opportunity  for  study.  The  teacher's 
part  should  be  to  outline  the  topics  to  be  studied  at  the  time  of  assignment  of 
the  lesson.  Children  want  to  study.  They  make  the  effort  but  fail  to  obtain 
desired  results,  because  the  subject-matter  is  not  arranged  to  fit  their  needs. 

This  great  waste  of  time  in  misdirected  effort  makes  the  problem  of  study 
a  real  one.  To  teach  children  how  to  study  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the 
schoolroom. 

William  Alexander  Smith, 
Sitpeyintendent  of  Schools,  Poughkeepsie,  N.   Y, 

It  is  said  that  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  famous  names  in  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
pedia are  those  of  men  and  women  brought  up  in  the  city.  One  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  pupils  in  the  country  have  fewer  distractions  from  thoughtful- 
ness  and  genuine  study. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  said  to  me  some  years 
ago  that  the  one  thing  he  wished  his  boy  to  learn  was  how  to  study. 

I  tell  my  pupils  that  the  one  sentence  in  the  Latin  lesson  each  must  refuse 
help  upon  is  the  one  he  finds  difficult  to  understand,  and  the  one  point  in 
geometry  or  algebra  he  must  not  ask  some  one  to  explain  to  him  is  the  one 
he  is  inclined  to  give  up  and  get  help  upon. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick's  ideas  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  apply  with  great 
force  in  high  school  work  as  well.  How  may  we  within  the  school  day  protect 
the  pupil's  right  to  periods  of  absolute  quiet  for  individual  study  without  inter- 
ruption.'' This  is  a  problem  which  educators  need  to  solve  first  of  all  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell, 

Eastern  District  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

The  proper  place  for  a  child  to  learn  to  study  is  in  the  class  room. 

The  proper  person  to  teach  the  child  how  to  study  is  the  teacher. 

The  subjects  for  study  should  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher  with  the  pupils, 
and  the  studying  should  be  done  by  teacher  and  pupils;  and  the  difficulties 
should  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  best  methods  that  the  capable  teacher  can 
introduce.  The  teacher  may  congratulate  herself  on  her  success  when  the 
pupils  have  learned  how  to  study,  and  she  finally  has  been  eliminated. 

The  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  lacks  in  sympathy,  enthusiasm  and  effect- 
iveness.    She  has  lost  the  spirit,  the  vis  a  tergo,  necessary  to  success. 

The  teacher  who  assigns  home  lessons  in  a  haphazard  manner  without  a 
definite  idea  of  their  difficulties,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  child  to  master 
them,  is  richly  deserving  of  prosecution  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

Frank  K.  Perkins, 
Principal  P.  S.  126,  Brooklyn,  Neiv  York. 


ILxamination  Questions  for  Idylls  of  the  King 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Malory's  "  Morte  D' Arthur,"  and  state  its 
connection  with  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 

2.  Name  the  poems  which  compose  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Give  the  meaning  of  the  word  idyl,,  and  discuss  Tennyson's  choice  of 
the  word. 

3.  To  what  event  does  the  "  Coming  of  Arthur"  refer?  Relate 
that  part  of  the  King  Arthur  story  which  begins  in  this  poem.  Why 
does  Tennyson  begin  this  Idyll  with  four  apparently  irrelevant  lines? 

4.  How  much  of  King  Arthur's  history  do  you  learn  from  the  first 
Idyll?  What  further  information  concerning  the  early  life  of  King 
Arthur  have  you  gathered  from  other  sources?  Who  is  the  Merlin  to 
whom  reference  is  so  often  made  in  this  first  poem  ?  Follow  his  story, 
and  trace  his  influence  throughout  the  Idylls. 

5.  And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Round 
Fuljill  the  boundless  purpose  of  their  King. 

Using  these  lines  as  the  theme,  write  a   sketch  of  the  Order  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  outline  the  "  boundless  purpose"  of  the  king. 

6.  Describe  the  position,  duties  and  obligations  of  a  knight  in  the 
days  of  chivalry.  Give  the  names  of  the  best-known  knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  characterize  each  by  some  quotation  from  the  Idylls. 

7.  What  picture  have  you  in  your  mind  as  to  the  appearance  of 
Camelot,  and  of  King  Arthur's  court  and  palace?  Point  out  all  the 
references  to  the  city  and  the  palace  throughout  the  poems. 

8.  Give  the  names  of  the  women  whose  stories  are  told  in  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  and  describe  each  as  regards  the  following 
points:  (i)  Social  condition;  (2)  appearance;  (3)  relations  with 
her  knight ;    (4)   character  and  disposition. 

9.  Give  a  picture  of  the  times  in  which  the  action  of  the  Idylls 
takes  place,  by  describing  at  length  the  scene  in  King  Arthur's  Hall, 
where  Arthur  sits  throned,,  and.  delivering  doom.  (From  "  Gareth 
and  Lynnette."  ) 

10.  Enumerate  all  the  causes  which  prevented  the  fulfillment  of 
the  "boundless  purpose  of  the  king,"  and  state  the  name  of  the 
poem  from  which  you  derive  each  point  in  your  answer.  To  what 
extent  was  King  Arthur  himself  incapable  of  bringing  his  plans  to 
perfection?  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disbanding  of  the 
Order  of  the  Round  Table? 

11.  What  impression  does  Guinevere  make  upon  you  as  she  plays 
her  part  in  the  development  of  the  story  ?  Describe  the  episodes  in 
which  she  is  the  central  figfure. 
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12.  Trace  the  influence  of  Guinevere  throughout  the  Idylls  of 
"  Geraint  and  Enid,"  "  Pelleas  and  Etarre,"  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine" 
and  "  Merlin  and  Vivien." 

13.  Relate  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  state  the  use  which 
is  made  of  this  legend  by  Tennyson  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  To 
w^hich  of  the  knights  was  a  glimpse  of  the  Grail  vouchsafed.'*  What 
is  meant  by  the  "  quest  of  the  Grail"?  Why  did  King  Arthur  fail 
to  see  the  Grail  ? 

14.  Characterize  Sir  Lancelot,  and  describe  his  position  at  court, 
and  his  fame  as  a  warrior  by  giving  quotations  from  the  Idylls. 
What  impression  does  Sir  Lancelot  make  upon  you.'* 

i^.  What  does  tradition  tell  us  of  the  early  life  of  Sir  Lancelot? 

16.  Relate  in  full  the  circumstances  under  which  these  words  are 
spoken,  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  tnore. 

17.  Tennyson  once  said,  "By  King  Arthur,  I  always  meant  the 
soul,  and  by  the  Round  Table,  the  passions  and  capacities  of  a  man." 
Show  that  certain  episodes  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  lend  them- 
selves to  this  allegorical  interpretation. 

18.  Discuss  the  songs  of  the  poem:  (i)  The  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  introduced  ;  (2)  their  significance  ;  (3)  their  beauty. 
Show  the  manner  in  which  Lynnette's  songs  betoken  her  various 
changes  of  feeling. 

19.  Relate  the  story  of  the  Idyll,  "Lancelot  and  Elaine."  Give 
some  reasons  why,  in  your  opinion,  this  should  be  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  of  all  the  King  Arthur  poems. 

20.  Give  subjects  for  twenty  striking  illustrations  for  the  Idylls 
OF  THE  King,  and  describe  in  full  tw^o  of  these  pictures. 

21.  Describe  the  battle  between  Modred  and  King  Arthur.  Why 
is  it  always  referred  to  as  a  "  wierd  "  battle? 

22.  Describe  the  last  interview  between  King  Arthur  and  Queen 
Guinevere,  and  discuss  the  literary  merits  of  that  portion  of  the  Idylls 
which  contains  this  scene. 

23.  Study  carefully  the  figures  of  speech  found  in  the  Idylls  of 
THE  King,  and  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  source,  their  appropri- 
ateness and  their  significance. 

24.  Describe  the  "  Passing  of  Arthur."  What  prophecies  regard- 
ing his  death  are  found  in  the  Idylls?  Repeat  some  of  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  death  of  King  Arthur. 

25.  Of  the  twelve  poems  which  compose  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
which  seem  to  you  the  finest  in  execution?  which  the  least  interest- 
ing? which  the  most  full  of  human  interest?  which  the  most  full  of 
pathos  ? 


Editorial 

WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS,  who  has  passed  away  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  since  our  last  issue,  was  probably  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  United  States.  He  was  eminent  in  many  different 
lines  of  scholarly  achievement,  but  was  best  known  to  those  engaged 
in  educational  work  as  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1906  after  a  service  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  President  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  its  first  meet- 
ing at  Minneapolis  in  1S75,  and  for  all  these  years  until  the  time  of 
his  death  his  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this 
most  influential  body.  His  counsels  have  been  weighty  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  has  undoubtedly  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  shape  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  His  annual 
"Reports"  have  been  models  in  thoroughness,  suggestiveness  and 
constructive  efficiency.  In  Massachusetts  he  is  well  remembered  for 
his  earlier  work  in  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1S67  he  established  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy.  He  was  an  author  of  extraordinary  indus- 
try, and  is  said  to  have  published  more  than  four  hundred  treatises  and 
books.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  completed  a  new  edition 
of  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  In  this  great  work  he  acted 
as  editor-in-chief,  and  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  derivations,  spell- 
ings and  meanings  of  some  400,000  words  are  given. 

Dr.  Harris  was  born  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  and  educated  at  Yale 
University.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  (1895), 
University  of  Missouri  (1870),  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1S94), 
Princeton  (1896)  and  the  University  of  Jena  (1S99).  He  was  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  1867  to  1880. 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazine  Education 
and  his  articles  were  always  eagerly  read  and  widely  discussed  by  the 
leaders  of  educational  affairs  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  death  of  such  a  pre-eminent  man  is  a  distinct  loss  which  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  all  educators.  But  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  know  of  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  will 
be,  we  are  sure,  one  of  admiration  and  satisfaction  rather  than  of 
ordinary  sorrow.  His  life  was  so  well  rounded,  so  complete,  so 
effective  that  it  leaves  nothing  wanting.  Such  a  life  never  dies.  Its 
influence  abides  forever.  We  can  never  think  of  that  active  brain  as 
quiescent,  but  we  instinctively  feel  that  death  must  have  been  to  him 
a  translation  to  other  spheres  of  usefulness  for  which  his  long  career 
upon  earth  was  an  adequate  preparation. 
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EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  never  in  our  opinion  uttered 
sentiments  more  fundamental   and  far-reaching  than  when   he 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

Our  national  health  is  physically  our  greatest  national  asset. 
To  prevent  any  possible  deterioration  of  the  American  stock 
should  be  a  national  ambition.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  proper  ideals  for  the  family,  for  simple 
living,  and  for  those  habits  and  tastes  which  produce  vigor, 
and  make  men  capable  of  strenuous  service  to  their  country. 

The  present  status  of  the  national  health  question  marks  a  great 
advance  over  that  of  the  past,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  yet 
for  improvement.  Future  generations  will  probably  look  back  upon 
this  age  as  one  of  crudity  and  comparative  ignorance  in  regard  to 
health  principles  and  practice.  There  are  poisons  that  are  being 
absorbed  at  wholesale  by  the  American  people ;  there  are  practices 
absolutely  and  inevitably  inimical  to  the  physical  well  being,  that 
are  indulged  in  thoughtlessly  or  deliberately  by  multitudes ;  there  are 
habits  that  are  formed  without  protest,  and  excesses  that  are  madly 
plunged  into  with  never  a  thought  of  responsibility  for  remote  con- 
sequences ;  and  all  these  things  entail  weaknesses,  and  loss  and  misery 
to  thousands  of  living  and  unborn  human  beings. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  alcohol  habit  will  be  considered 
abominable,  when  tobacco  will  be  branded  as  filthy,  and  when  the 
relation  of  strong  coffee  to  Bright's  disease  and  other  internal  dis- 
orders will  be  publicly  recognized.  The  average  length  of  human 
life  varies  at  present  in  different  countries  and  under  different  condi- 
tions from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  The  further  study  of  sanitation, 
germs,  disorders,  health  conditions  in  the  schools,  factories  and  homes 
of  the  common  people,  and  the  adoption  of  wise  and  temperate  meas- 
ures for  preventing  and  curing  disease  will  lengthen  the  span  of  life 
in  the  United  States  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  The  problem 
is  how  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and 
how  to  get  the  facts  before  them,  and  overcome  the  tendency  so 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  to  take  account  of  only  immediate 
consequences. 

The  press  is  finding  here  one  of  its  greatest  means  of  service  to 
the  community.  The  public  school  also  is  an  agency  in  this  reform 
that  is  proving  itself  increasingly  useful.  New  text-books  are  being 
published,  a  larger  and  larger  place  is  being  given  to  the  subject  in 
the  curriculum,  more  and  more  interest  is  being  taken  in  it  by  school 
authorities  and  by  parents'  associations.     It  is  a  work  that  must  never 
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cease  until  man  has  come  to  his  own,  and  learned  how  to  obey  nature's 
laws  so  perfectly  that  health,  efficiency  and  happiness  shall  be  the  lot 
of  all. 

THE  princely  gift  of  a  million  dollars  for  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  by  the  well-known  schoolbook  publisher,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Ginn,  calls  attention  anew  to  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  this 
important  subject.  The  hope  of  any  great  and  permanent  reform 
among  men  lies  in  training  the  young  to  ideals  in  regard  to  that  sub- 
ject. Whatever  is  worth  while  takes  time.  Teachers  are  at  a  point 
of  vantage  to  promote  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  disputes  of  the 
nations  by  peaceful  measures,  if  they  will  only  realize  their  duty  and 
privilege,  and  improve  their  opportunities.  The  change  of  senti- 
ment is  slowly  coming  about,  and  the  schools,  and,  it  seems,  school 
publishers,  are  contributing  nobly  to  it.  There  is  not  a  grander  or 
more  impressive  object  lesson  of  the  sovereignty  of  mind  over  matter 
than  in  this  same  peace  reform  which  is  thus  spreading  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  spite  of  the  appeal  to  the  imagination,  which 
is  made  by  the  shining  armaments  and  resounding  accompaniments 
of  war,  the  invisible  and  inaudible  idea  of  universal  peace  is  taking 
possession  of  men's  minds  everywhere.  The  thought  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  races  is  supplanting  that  of  mutual  enmity  and  hatred. 
A  national  conscience  is  being  brought  safely  to  birth,  and  will  prove 
immortal.  The  laws  which  have  regulated  individuals  in  a  given 
nation  are  seen  to  have  their  counterpart  in  the  interrelations  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  a  world  organization  on  the  basis 
of  law  and  justice  appeals  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  human  heart,  and 
children  are  always  susceptible  to  motives  of  honor  and  truth. 

In  the  schools  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  peace  can 
be  explained,  illustrated  and  even  applied  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
pupils'  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  pupils  of  other  schools  in 
their  work  and  in  their  play.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
The  teacher  may  have  a  large  share  in  this  blessedness,  and  so  will 
Edward  Ginn,  as  his  noble  gift  does  its  beneficent  work  down 
through  the  ages. 

A  WAVE  of  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  Boston,  in  a  short, 
sharp  campaign  of  only  a  few  days,  contributed  over  a  half  million 
dollars  for  a  new  building  for  the  Association,  which  when  built  will 
be  an  ornament  to  a  city  that  is  fast  becoming  noted  for  its  beautiful 
architectural  effects.     Neighboring  cities  and  towns  in  the  suburbs  of 
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Boston — Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Newton,  Quincy,  Beverly  and  others, 
are  calling  for  and  getting  svxms  of  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  upward, 
for  a  similar  purpose ;  while  a  far  cry  comes  from  Honolulu  to  the 
effect  that  in  a  like  short,  earnest  effort  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  raised  for  a  new  housing  of  the  young  men  of  that 
cosmopolitan  city.  These  world-around  movements,  resulting  in  such 
quick  and  universal  success,  indicate  a  widespread  interest  and  confi- 
dence in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  This  organization  has  a  strong  "  pull" 
with  the  public.  It  is  partly  because  of  the  entirely  unsectarian 
nature  of  its  functions ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  intrinsic 
value  and  attractiveness  of  youth.  Who  can  help  being  interested  in 
young  men,  on  the  threshold  of  life  careers,  with  the  future  before 
them  with  its  certainty  that  soon  they  will  be  filling  positions  of 
influence,  responsibility  and  power?  We  older  ones  will  soon  be 
done.  They  must  increase,  but  we  must  decrease.  The  glory  of  any 
city  is  its  young  men,  and  "the  glory  of  a  young  man  is  his  strength." 
The  influences  thrown  around  the  young  men  of  a  city  by  its 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  most  brotherly  and  helpful.  They  save  multitudes 
of  lives  from  shipwreck  ;  they  extend  friendly  hospitality  to  strangers, 
minister  in  a  Christlike  way  to  the  needy ;  and  do  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  educational  work.  This  latter  line  of  activity  reaches  many 
of  those  who  are  past  school  age  and  who  are  obliged  to  shorten  their 
course  in  the  public  schools  for  financial  reasons.  Therefore,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  work  is  a  sort  of  "  school  extension"  move- 
ment of  a  very  valuable  sort.  For  all  these  reasons  we  wish  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  God-speed  in  its  enthusiastic  and  brilliantly  successful 
efforts  to  raise  the  funds  for  an  ample  equipment  to  carry  forward 
its  splendid  work. 
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MOVEMENTS    IN    INDIA 

The  most  remarkable  example  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  the 
transformation  of  one  nation  by  the  educational  processes  of  another 
is  undoubtedly  afforded  by  what  is  taking  place  in  India  under  British 
rule.  The  case  of  this  imperial  dependency  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Japan,  which  adopted  Western  education  of  its  own  motion, 
and  has  assimilated  and  modified  the  borrowed  system  according  to  its 
own  needs  and  purposes. 

The  endeavor  to  introduce  modern  education  in  India  has  been  met 
by  two  opposing  forces:  that  of  the  old  Hindu  system,  and  that  of 
Mohammedanism.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  two  systems, 
their  religious  teachings  and  conventional  forms,  may  estimate  fairly 
the  kind  and  degree  of  opposition  to  European  systems  they  represent ; 
but  for  a  vivid  sense  of  the  mental  attitude  and  aptitudes  which  modern 
teachings  must  meet  and  overcome,  one  should  study  the  accounts 
of  the  typical  Hindu  school  and  schoolmaster. 

Two  principles  of  Hindu  society  and  religion  are  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  modern  education.  One  of  these  is  caste,  which  leads  to  an 
endless  routine  with  no  care  for  the  individuality,  the  talents,  or  the 
inclination  of  children  ;  the  other  is  Pantheism,  which  subjects  thought 
and  will  to  the  enervating  passion  for  mystic  contemplation.  The 
native  teacher  is  the  product  of  these  influences,  and  he  lacks  "  moral 
fibre,  professional  enthusiasm  and  knowledge."  He  has  the  habit 
of  trusting  to  words  alone,  and  despises  the  help  of  concrete  illustration. 
Hence,  as  an  English  inspector  puts  it,  "when  the  pupil  enters  the 
schoolroom  he  shakes  off  his  real  self  and  the  sensible  world  that  sur- 
rounds him  and  passes  into  a  land  of  dreams,  which,  as  he  returns 
homeward,  fade  away,  instead  of  being  recalled  and  vivified  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  around  him."  It  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  to 
the  Hindu  it  is  a  state  of  mind  that  has  to  be  overcome  by  English 
methods.  The  Mohammedan,  on  the  contrary,  represents  an  active 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  modern  education  arising  from  pride  and 
confidence  in  his  own  traditional  teachings,  which  are  by  no  means 
lacking  in  positive  and  concrete  elements. 

Interest  in  agriculture  as  a  subject  of  instruction  has  great  promise 
for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  India.  It  offers  a  means  of 
correcting  the  hazy  and  wordy  tendencies  of  the  Hindu  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  it  appeals  to  the  Mohammedan  by  his  passion  for  the 
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things  that  pay.  In  the  adaptation  of  this  subject  to  the  native  con- 
ditions, the  English  superintendents  have  worked  out  some  very 
suggestive  methods,  which  are  described  in  the  interesting  report  on 
"  Rural  Schools  in  the  Central  Pi-ovinces,"  by  Inspector  H.  Sharp, 
The  report  is  published  as  Volume  I  of  the  Occasional  Reports  issued 
in  1904  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  General  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  organization  of  agricultural  colleges  in  all  the  provinces  of  India, 
which  is  a  feature  of  the  general  policy  defined  in  the  government 
despatch  of  1905,  will  in  time  provide  teachers  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  Progress  has  already  been  made 
in  the  collegiate  scheme  by  increasing  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the 
Imperial  agricultural  college  and  central  research  institute  at  Pusa ; 
in  the  chief  provinces  a  director  of  agriculture  has  been  appointed,  and 
about  sixty  experimental  farms  have  been  established  at  important 
centers. 

A    SUGGESTIVE   BOOK 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  education  in  all 
countries  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Paul  de  Vuyst,  princi- 
pal inspector  of  agriculture  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  entitled 
Z'  enseignement  agrlcole  et  ses  methodes.  While  the  great  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  outline  a  complete  system  of  agricultural  education, 
with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  instruction  approved  by  experience, 
it  forms  also  a  concise  compendium  of  information  on  the  general 
movement  as  it  has  developed  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

The  author  is  well  known  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his 
participation  in  the  work  of  his  special  department  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

ENGLAND 

The  education  act  of  1902  imposed  upon  every  county  council  in 
England  the  duty  of  considering  all  the  educational  needs  of  its  area, 
and  of  taking  suitable  steps  for  the  supply  of  all  education  other  than 
elementary,  including  agricultural  education.  From  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  regulations  affecting  the  grants  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  aid  of  technical  instruction  and  of  further  education  generally  have 
been  continuously  widened,  so  as  to  make  them  as  closely  applicable 
as  possible  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  full  adjustment  of  the 
method  and  matter  of  instruction  to  practical  requirements  can  best 
be  secured.  At  present  courses  of  instruction,  including  training  in 
practical  work,  are  carried  on  by  local  authorities,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  connection  with  nearly  all  the 
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important  industries  of  England  and  Wales,  including  agriculture,  and 
are  freely  aided  by  the  grants  of  that  Board  under  their  regulations 
for  technical  instruction. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
arranged  for  a  more  specific  delimitation  of  the  special  section  of 
agricultural  education  with  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
deal,  so  as  to  prevent  any  overlapping  between  the  spheres  of  the 
two  departments  or  the  scope  of  their  respective  grants.  As  a  result 
of  this  agreement,  agricultural  education  carried  on  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  county  councils  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  while  the  agricultural  departments  or  sections  of  colleges 
and  universities  receive  grants  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
appropriation  from  the  latter  Board  for  the  purpose  indicated  amounted 
in  1908  to  $59,000. 

A.  T.  s. 


Book  Notices 

Ume  San  in  Japan,  Kathleen  in  Ireland,  Manuel  in  Mexico  and  Rafael 
In  Italy  are  the  titles  of  four  Geographical  Readers  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald, 
joint  author  of  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  The  Child  Life  Readers,  etc., 
and  Julia  Dalrymple,  author  of  Little  Me  Too,  The  Make-Believe  Boys,  etc. 
School  editions.     Price,  sixty  cents  each.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

These  books  are  attractive  in  outward  appearance,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
give  in  language  adapted  to  school  age,  the  essential  facts  about  the  several 
countries  specified. 

When  America  Won  Liberty.     Patriots  and  Royalists.     By  Tudor  Jenks. 
Author   of  When   America  Was  New.     Price,   $1.25.     T.  Y.  Crowell   &  Co. 
This  will   make  an  admirable  supplementary  reader  for  classes  in  American 
history.     It  is  a  well  made  and  finely  illustrated  volume,  telling  how  the  Eng- 
lish finally  became  masters  of  the  more  important  colonies  in  America. 

Swinburne's  Dramas.  Selected  and  edited  by  Arthur  Beatty,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  fifteen  cents.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Swinburne  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  dramatists.  It  is 
well  that  a  convenient  edition  of  the  best  of  his  works  should  be  given  to  the 
schools  and  to  admirers  of  the  drama,  thus  soon  after  his  decease. 

Elements  of  Agriculture.  By  G.  F.  Warren.  Professor  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment and  Farm  Crops,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell 
University.     Price,  $1.10  net.     The   Macmillan  Company. 

A  timely  volume  designed  to  supply  high  schools,  academies,  normal  schools 
and  colleges  with  a  text-book  on  this  subject,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  coming  to 
be  justly  regarded  as  essential  to  a  good  education.  The  practical  farmer  also, 
will  find  it  a  convenient  compendium. 

"  Chet."  By  Catherine  M.  Yates.  Author  of  On  the  Way  There,  At 
the  Door,  Cheery  and  the  Chum,  etc.  Illustrated  by  H.  S.  De  Lay.  Price, 
$1.35.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

A  charming  story  for  boys  and  girls — clean,  healthy,  engaging,  full  of 
humor.  "Chet"  is  a  real  boy  who  finds  that  a  girl  can  teach  him  some 
things  worth  knowing.     Read  the  book  and  you  will  find  out  what  and  how. 

Social  Development  and  Education.  By  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Author  of  Education  as  Adjustment, 
Dynamic  Factors  in  Education,  Linguistic  Development  and  Education, 
etc.     Price,  $2.00.     Houghton    Mifiiin    Company. 

This  book  should  find  a  place  in  every  teacher's  library.  It  will  help  to  a 
full  understanding  of  children,  the  lack  of  which  is  at  the  basis  of  most  fail- 
ures in  the  profession.  Part  I  describes  "  the  typical  attitudes  which  the 
child  tends  to  assume  toward  the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact," 
and  to  explain  them.  In  Part  II  a  plan  and  method  of  education  are  outlined 
with  the  design  of  giving  the  individual  a  social  efficiency.  The  author  is  a 
well-known  educator,  and  the  book  will  be  accepted  as  an  authoritative  text- 
book on  this  subject. 
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Marching  With  Morgan.  By  John  V.  Lane.  Illustrated  by  John  Goss. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co,     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  for  boys,  and  is  full  of  life  and  adventure.  The  hero,  Donald 
Lovell,  is  a  bright,  energetic  Boston  lad  of  fourteen  years  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  How  he  slips  by  the  British  outposts  and  makes  hig 
way  across  to  Cambridge  in  a  canoe,  only  to  be  seized  by  Zeb,  a  powerful 
young  Virginia  soldier,  and  taken  before  his  Captain,  Morgan,  and  how 
later  he  joins  this  command  and  marches  under  Morgan  to  Quebec  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  led  by  Benedict  Arnold,  who  made  heroic  but 
ineffective  efforts  to  capture  that  impregnable  fortress,  is  here  well  told 
and  will  stir  youthful  blood.  Donald  has  many  exciting  experiences  with 
wild  animals  and  wilder  men,  including  Indians  and  renegade  white  men, 
but  through  it  all,  carries  himself  like  a  brave  soldier,  as  indeed  he  is,  A  pleas- 
ant love  story  is  interwoven  like  a  thread  of  gold  and  helps  to  brighten  a  very 
readable  book. 

Dynamos  and  Motors.  A  Text-book  for  College  and  Technical  Schools. 
By  William  Suddards  Franklin,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Lehigh  University,  and 
William  Esty,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  Lehigh  University. 
Direct-Current  and  Alternating-Current  Machines,  Price,  $4.00.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

This  book  will  supply  an  undoubted  demand  for  a  thorough,  scientific 
presentation  of  a  subject  that  has  come  to  occupy  a  fundamental  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  modern  life.  It  has  been  prepared  by  thoroughly  com- 
petent authors,  and  is  the  best  book  extant  for  technical  schools  and  private 
students  of  this  subject. 

The  Roman  Assemblies.  From  their  origin  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
By  George  Willis  Botsford,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University. 
Author  of  The  Development  of  the  Athenian  Constitution,  A  History  of 
Greece,  A  History  of  Rome,  An  Ancient  History,  etc.  Price,  $4.00.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  superb  monograph  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  complete  way  and  according  to  the  best  results  of  modern 
scholarship.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  reference  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  and  laws  of  ancient  Rome.  It  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  text-book  equipment  of  law  schools  and  colleges. 

A  Textrbook  of  General  Physics.  For  Colleges.  Mechanics  and  Heat. 
By  J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Miami  University,  Author  of 
First  Book  in  Physics,  Text-Book  of  Physics,  etc.  Price,  $1.80.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

This  is  intended  for  a  college  text-book,  and  covers  the  subject  with 
especial  clearness  and  thoroughness.  The  author's  style  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  volume;  for  he  has  a  faculty  for  using  the  right  word  in  the 
right  place,  a  gift  of  supreme  importance  to  the  teacher,  A  number  of  typical 
problems  are  given  as  needed  to  illustrate  principles;  and  there  are  tables  of 
sines,  cosines,  tangents,  etc. 
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Stories  and  Rhymes  for  a  Child.     By   Carolyn    Sherwin  Bailey.     With 
illustrations  by  Christine  Wright.    Price,  $i.oo  net.    Milton  Bradley  Company. 
A  beautiful  little  book,  artistic   in   every  respect,  and   sure  to  delight  and 
help  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  any  fortunate  child  who  possesses  it. 

Romantic  Legends  of  Spain.  By  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer.  Translated 
by  Cornelia  Francis  Bates  and  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Price,  $1.50;  postage, 
15  cents.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

A  delightful  collection  of  real  gems  of  literature,  translated  from  the  Spanish. 
The  author  was  "a  young  poet,  oppressed  by  illness,  care  and  poverty,"  but 
of  a  distinguished  family  and  himself  a  real  genius.  The  translators  have 
done  English  readers  a  service  by  giving  them  such  an  excellent  translation  of 
these  interesting  stories. 

Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas;  History  and 
Biography,  showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  medieval  times;  also  Stories 
of  Chivalry.  Stirring  Tales  of  "the  days  when  Knights  were  bold  and 
ladies  fair";  also  Classic  Myths;  Greece  and  Rome;  Royal  Children; 
Stories  of  the  Ancient  World.  Price,  65  cents  net.  The  Century  Company. 
All  these  stories  retold  from  St.  Nicholas  are  valuable  books  for  children, 
excellent  for  supplementary  reading  and  choice  books. 

A  Boy's  Ride.  By  Gulielma  Zollinger.  Author  of  The  Widow  O'Calla- 
ghan's  Boys  and  Maggie  McLanehan.  Illustrations  and  cover  design  by  Fanny 
M.  Chambers.     Price,  $1.50.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  north  of  England  in  the  year  1209.  The  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  times  are  vivid,  and  the  book  while  interesting  the  young 
reader  will  teach  him  something  of  history.     It  is  an  excellent  story  for  boys. 

Happy  School  Days.  By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.^5. 

This  is  a  golden  book.  It  is  packed  full  of  good,  wholesome,  sensible 
advice,  and  it  is  given  in  such  a  kindly,  winsome  way  that  one  reads  on 
and  on  with  growing  interest  and  delight.  It  is  a  book  for  girls,  by  one 
who  knows  their  foibles,  whims  and  weaknesses  equally  with  their  fine  and  noble 
qualities.  We  wish  that  every  girl  in  the  land  might  read  the  sane,  sound, 
helpful  advice  here  given.  It  will  save  girls  from  many  a  pitfall  and  arouse 
them  to  the  noblest  activity.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Sangster  is  a  guarantee  of  good 
work  as  a  writer  and  as  an  editor. 

Montana.     By   Katharine    B.  Judson.     Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co. 

Montana,  or  in  the  picturesque  Indian  speech,  "  The  Land  of^Shining  Moun- 
tains," is  one  of  the  great  new  states  little  known  to  the  people  of  the  East. 
But  it  is  time  we  did  know  more  about  this  magnificent  domain  and  so  we 
welcome  this  small  but  valuable  book  which  throws  a  clear  light  on  her  shining 
mountains  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  The  author  dwells  much  on  the  early 
days — days  of  Indians,  grizzlies  and  buffaloes.  Then  came  trappers,  hunters, 
miners  and  soldiers,  and  the  long  contest  between  Indians  and  whites  from  1805 
till  General  Custer  fell  in  1876  on  Little  Big  Horn.  Now  grain  fields  and  cattle 
and  growing  cities  witness  to  her  coming  glory. 
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Banbury  Cross    Stories.     Price,    25    cents.    Dick    Whittington    and 

Other  Stories.     Price,  30  cents.     New  York:    Cliarles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

These  are  two  delightful  little  books,  selected  and  arranged  by  Frank  W.  How- 
ard, They  will  make  the  very  best  kind  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  years.  There  are  seven  stories  in  the  first,  full  of  short  words 
and  pleasing  repetitions,  including  the  tragic  tale  of"  Chicken-Licken  "  and  the 
surprising  outcome  of"  Lazy  Jack."  The  other  book,  while  half  larger,  con- 
tains but  five  stories,  of  which  "  Cinderella"  seems  to  us  most  nearly  perfect; 
but  of  course  there  will  be  many  boy  friends  for  "Dick  Whittington"  and 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  and  girls  who  will  delight  in  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast  "and  "The  Sleeping  Beauty."    They  are  both  nicely  illustrated. 

The  Integrals  of  Mechanics.  By  Oliver  Clarence  Lester,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Colorado.     67  pages.     Ginn  «&  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  short  work  is  to  provide  the  conclusion  to  a  course  in  the  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the  beginning  of  Theoretical 
Mechanics.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  detail,  all  principles  being  fully  illustrated 
by  examples  worked  out  in  the  text  and  by  numerous  problems  set  as  exercises. 

A  Text=Book  of  Psychology.  By  Edward  Bradford  Titchener.  Part  I- 
311  pages.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  under  a  new  title  of  the  author's  Outline  of  Psy- 
chology, first  issued  in  1896  and  passing  through  many  editions.  Its  use  in 
schools  has  been  phenomenal,  edition  after  edition  being  required  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  schools  which  called  for  a  text-book  that  set  experimental 
methods  and  experimental  results  in  the  forefront  of  discussion.  The  "  Text- 
book" follows,  in  general,  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  "Outline."  -Part  I  con- 
tains half  of  the  new  work;  Part  II  is  to  appear  next  year,  and  with  its 
publication  the  "Outline"  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

New  Physical  Laboratory  Manual.  By  Charles  F.  Adams,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  Detroit  High  School.  192  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  manual  to  accompany  the  use  of  Adams'  Physics  ; 
it  embodies  the  results  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  conducting  laboratory 
work  in  physics.  There  are  seventy-eight  exercises,  all  simple  in  direction 
and  statement.  These  exercises  fully  cover  the  College  Entrance  Requirements 
and  the  New  York  State  Syllabus. 

Woodwork  for  Schools.  By  James  T.  Baily  and  S.  Pollitt,  Headmasters 
in  English  Schools.     150  pages.     The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

This  little  book  on  woodwork  is  cast  on  strictly  scientific  lines;  it  is  designed 
for  a  course  for  class  work  or  private  study,  the  distinct  aim  being  to  link  the 
class  room  with  laboratory  and  workshop  by  giving  due  prominence  to  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  the  subject  learned.  An  important  part  of  the  course  is  the 
construction  of  science  models  for  use  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

Education  and  Industrial  Evolution.  By  Frank  Tracy  Carlton,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Economics  in  Albion  College.  320  pages.  Price,  $125  net.  The 
Macmillan    Company. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  Citizens'  Library  of  Economics,  Politics 
and  Sociology,    now    consisting    of    nearly    thirty    numbers,    and    comprising 
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a  literature  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  and  important  and  timely.  Dr. 
Carlton's  aim  in  his  work  is  to  consider  the  educational  problems  which 
are  vitally  and  indivisibly  connected  with  the  social  and  industrial  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  labor  problem  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  economic  thought  and  research;  at  present  it  holds  a  predominant 
place  in  the  minds*  of  students  of  economic  questions.  Economists,  when  con- 
sidering this  complex  problem,  have  often  overlooked  one  very  important 
factor — education.  Mill  stands  pre-eminent  among  economists  in  recognizing 
the  true  value  of  education  in  the  betterment  of  the  masses  and  in  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problem.  The  trend  of  educational  thought  and  action  to-day 
indicates  that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  truth  that  modifications  in 
education  are  demanded  on  account  of  industrial  and  social  evolution.  Dr. 
Carlton's  exceedingly  interesting  and  incisive  book  is  a  timely  contribution  to 
this  great  subject;  it  merits  close  reading  by  all  interested  in  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  education  and  labor. 

What  is  Pragmatism?  By  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  Williams  College.  256  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

This  consists  of  a  series  of  six  lectures  treating  on  the  latest  word  and 
innovation  in  philosophy — pragmatism.  When  the  movement  first  began. 
Dr.  Pratt  was,  he  declares,  an  enthusiastic  pragmatist;  his  enthusiasm  lasted 
until  he  came  to  understand  clearlj'  what  it  really  means.  In  his  lectures  he 
discusses  the  meaning  and  method  of  pragmatism  and  its  relation  to  knowledge, 
truth  and  religion,  and  concludes  with  a  lecture  on  the  practical  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  all  students  of  philosophy  as  well  as  to  all 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  wish  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  what  has 
come  to  be  the  reigning  philosophy. 

A  Manual  of  School  Music  in  Elementary  Grades.  By  Frank  R.  Rix, 
M.D.,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  New  York  City.  261  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  work  is  designed  for  use  by  supervisors  and  class  teachers.  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  based  upon  the  grading  of  the  work  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  but  it  may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  work  in  other  places. 
Every  phase  of  school  music  teaching  is  taken  up,  the  various  problems 
that  confront  the  grade  teacher,  the  manner  of  conducting  the  lesson,  of 
teaching  note-songs,  the  special  drill  necessary  for  monotones,  etc.,  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  and  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner.  Dr.  Rix  believes  that 
singing  is  one  of  the  valuable  exercises  in  schools  for  developing  the  vocal  powers 
of  pupils,  he  consequently  lays  stress  upon  proper  training  of  the  voice,  giving 
highly  important  directions  to  that  end.  The  book  is  one  long  demanded  and 
greatly  needed  by  all  teachers  in  the  grades,  and  will  find  prompt  welcome.  It 
merits  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 

riendelism.  By  R.  C.  Punnett.  112  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Wilshire 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

This  work  explains  the  theories  of  Gregor  Mendel,  who  about  fifty  years 
worked  out  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  in  the  crossing  of  various 
plant  forms.  Mendel  holds  that  when  plants  of  similar  species,  but  which 
differ  in  one  characteristic,  are  crossed,  the  results  are  governed  by  a  math- 
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ematical  ratio  which  holds  good  in  all  cases;  briefly,  any  desired  character- 
istic in  one  of  the  parents  can  be  transferred  to  the  offspring,  and  such 
characteristic  definitely  fixed  through  the  working  out  of  the  Mendelian  principle. 
The  law  holds  for  animal  as  well  as  plant  forms.  The  book  will  richly  repay 
close  and  careful  study,  as  presenting  one  of  the  most  important  and  fascinating 
problems  occupying  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  at  the  present  moment. 

Special  flethod  in  Reading  in  the  Grades.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry. 
351  pages.     Price,  $1.25  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  that  is  a  combination  of  two  earlier  volumes, 
The  Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading,  and  The  Special  Method  in  the  Reading 
of  English  Classics.  The  changes  in  the  revision  are  not  extensive,  several  of 
the  chapters  being  shortened,  while  the  chapter  of  Illustrative  Lessons  has 
been  enlarged.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  discuss  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing children  to  the  best  reading  material  and  to  the  art  of  reading.  The 
plan  includes  the  entire  course  of  study  for  reading  in  the  eight  grades.  Dr. 
McMurry's  "  Method's  "  book,  a  round  dozen  in  number,  are  peerless;  without 
them  the  teacher  is  as  an  artisan  without  tools;  with  them  and  she  holds  the 
keys  to  the  gates  of  knowledge  in  her  craft. 

German  Prose  Composition.  By  Carl  W.  F.  Osthaus  and  Ernest  H. 
Biermann.     191  pages.     Price,  65  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  graded  text-book  of  German  writing,  for  use  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  college,  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  secondary  schools.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  an  elementary,  an  intermediate  and  advanced  and  a  brief  digest 
of  syntax.  The  selections  are  from  the  best  in  literature  and  offer  a  wide  range 
of  material,  embracing  legend,  narrative,  biography,  education,  etc.  The  exact 
grading,  the  choice  selections,  the  pertinent  questions  all  combine  to  make  a 
book  in  German  prose  that  will  have  accorded  it  prompt  recognition  and 
cordial  welcome  by  all  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Four=PIace  Tables  of  Loga= 
rithms.  By  William  Anthony  Granville,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University.     302  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  author's  aim  in  this  work  is  to  treat  the  subject  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board,  at  the  same  time  the  author  has  furnished  all 
the  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  that  is  usually  taught  in  underclasses 
in  college  and  in  technical  schools.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  giving,  under  each  case  in  the  solution  of  triangles,  two  complete  sets 
of  examples :  one  in  which  the  angles  are  expressed  in  degrees  and  min- 
utes, and  another  in  which  the  angles  are  expressed  in  degrees  and  the 
decimal  part  of  a  degree.  The  work  is  genuinely  accurate,  the  treatment 
vigorous  and  clear,  the  arrangement  of  topics  logical  and  progressive.  We 
can  well  believe  the  work  will  achieve  a  place  for  itself  among  teachers  of  the 
higher  mathematics. 

Laird  &  Lee's  Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  Students'  Common  School  Edition.  Compiled  by  E.  T.  Roe, 
LL.B.,  assisted  by  other  specialists.     Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago,  111. 
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There  are  840  illustrations,  19  full-page  plates,  750  pages  in  this  compre- 
hensive dictionary  which  is  well  adapted  to  ordinary  everyday  schoolroom  use. 
The  type  is  of  good  size  and  the  pages  clear  and  attractive.  The  price,  75  cents, 
puts  it  within  reach  of  all.  Every  teacher's  desk  should  be  adorned  with  a  copy 
of  this  convenient  dictionary. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Laggards  in  Our  Schools.  A  Study  of  Retar- 
dation and  Elimination  in  City  School  Systems.  By  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  A.M. 
Secretary  Backward  Children  Investigation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  former 
General  Superintendent  of  schools  for  Porto  Rico  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics;  Co-Author  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.  Price,  $1.50  postpaid- 
New  York  Charities  Publication  Committee. 

This  volume  is  a  thorough  and  scientific  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  modern  educational  subjects.  Great  strides  have  been  made  within  the 
past  decade  in  methods  of  dealing  with  backward  and  defective  children  in  the 
public  schools.  There  is  an  entirely  new  attitude  of  mind  toward  this  class  of 
children  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers  and  the  public.  There  have  now  been 
so  many  demonstrations  of  success  in  the  saving  to  the  parents  and  to  the  state, 
of  children  apparently  doomed  to  a  life  of  uselessness  or  of  positive  imbecility 
that  doubt  of  the  cure  or  great  improvement  of  most  if  not  all  cases  is  no  longer 
possible.  The  present  volume  presents  the  problem  in  its  various  relations,  and 
shows  very  fully  what  has  been  done  and  what  we  may  expect  to  accomplish  in 
future.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the  country  and 
by  parents  as  well.  It  is  heartening  to  realize  that  so  beneficent  a  work  has 
been  wrought  for  such  a  class  of  unfortunates.  The  economic  aspects  of  the 
case  are  obvious.  The  salvation  of  the  minds  and  lives  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  otherwise  doomed  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  is  surely 
one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  the  modern  school. 

Note. — The  fact  that  Education  is  not  published  in  July  and  August  leads  to  a  serious  ac- 
cumulation  of  books  for  review  before  we  go  to  press  with  the  fall  numbers.  So-  many  books 
have  been  sent  us  for  review  of  late  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  catch  up  with  the  material 
awaiting  attention.  We  therefore  simply  acknowledge  by  title,  author,  publisher  and  price,  in  this 
and  the  next  number  of  Education,  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  each  of  which  deserves 
a  full  review.  We  trust  that  our  readers  and  those  especially  interested  in  the  several  volumes 
named  will  understand  that  ,this  "  clearing  house  "  method  is  exceptional. — Editor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Essentials  of  Public  Spealcing,  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Robert  I. 
Fulton,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory  and  Professor  of  Oratory  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  and  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Oratory  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  List  price,  90  cents;  mailing  price,  $1.00.  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Tlie  American  Higll  School.  By  John  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
Professor  in  Education,  and  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.     Price,  $1.40  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  B  C  of  Philosophy.     By  Grace  F.  Landsberg.     R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

Selections  from  Early  American  Writers.  1607-1800.  Edited  by  William 
B.  Cairns,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     Price,  $1.25  net.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Genetic  Psychology.  An  Introduction  to  an  Objective  and  Genetic  View 
of  Intelligence.  By  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  B.S.,  M.Ph.  Author  of  Funda- 
mentals of  Child  Study.     Price,  $1.25  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Writing  the  Short-Story.  A  Practical  handbook  on  the  Rise,  Structure, 
Writing  and  Sale  of  the  Modern  Short-Story.  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  A.M., 
Lit.D.     Editor  of  Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine.     Price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

The  Little  Helper.  Book  II.  A  Supplementary  Primer  to  accompany  the 
Rational  Method  in  Reading.  By  Millicent  Baum,  Principal  of  Public  School 
Co.  168,  New  York  City.     Price,  30  cents.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Text -book  of  School  and  Class  Management.  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
Felix  Arnold,  A.B.,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.25  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Folk  Dance  Book.  For  Elementary  Schools,  Class  Room,  Playground 
and  Gymnasium.  Compiled  by  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D.,  Director  of  Physical 
Training  New  York  Public  Schools.     Price,  $1.50.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

New-World  Speller.  By  Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth,  formerly  Principal  of 
Horace  Mann  Elementary  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Lillian  Emily  Rogers,  teacher  in  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School, 
Teachers  College,    Columbia  University.     Illustrated.    World  Book  Company. 

Self=Cultivation  in  English.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer,  LL.D.  Alford 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  Eighteenth  thousand.  Ten 
cents  net;  by  mail,  twelve  cents.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero.  (Allen  and  Greenough's  Edition.)  Revised  by  J. 
B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge,  with  a  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B.  Green- 
ough.     Price,  $1.00  list;  mailing  price,  $1.10.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Tacitus,  the  Agricola.  With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Duane  Reed 
Stuart.  Professor  of  Classics  in  Princeton  University.  Price,  40  cents  net. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

English  for  Foreigners.     By  Sara  R.  O'Brien.     Teacher  in  the  day  and 

evening   schools   of   Springfield,   Mass.     Price,   50  cents.     Houghton   Mifflin 
Company. 

Charles  W.  Eliot.  President  of  Harvard  University  (May  19,  1869-May  19, 
1909).  By  Dr.  Eugen  Kuehnemann,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
ofBreslau.     Price,  $1.00  net.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Constructive  Exercises  In  English.  By  Maude  M.  Frank,  A.B.,  In- 
structor in  English,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City.  Price,  50 
cents.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  Primer  of  American  Literature.  By  Abby  Willis  Howes.  Author  of 
A  Primer  of  English  Literature.  Fourteen  portraits,  158  pages.  Price,  50 
cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Plays  and  Games  for  Indoors  and  Out.  Rhythmic  Activities  Correlated 
with  the  Studies  of  the  School  Program.  By  Belle  Ragnar  Parsons.  Price, 
$1.50.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  Books  I  and  II.  By.GeorgineBurchell, 
Teacher,  New  York  City,  William  L.  Ettinger,  Principal,  New  York  City, 
Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  District  Superintendent,  New  York  City.  Price  2,^  cents 
and  40  cents  respectively.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

We  are  told  in  the  introduction  that  this  series  is  the  outgrowth  of  regular 
class-room  work  in  Public  School  No.  147,  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  The 
stories  used  are  from  the  real  classics  of  childhood,  and  in  their  new  form  are 
sure  to  prove  attractive.  Phonetic  work  is  begun  early  in  Book  I  and  continued 
throughout  Book  II.  A  special  feature  of  the  second  book  is  blackboard  work. 
Many  illustrations  help  to  make  the  stories  effective. 

A  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  By  Leota  Swem,  Kindergarten  Director, 
and  Rowena  Sherwood,  Primary  Teacher,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Price  30  cents. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Old  familiar  nursery  rhymes  in  new  form  make  up  the  collection  of  verses 
for  this  little  primer.  The  choice  of  rhymes  is  excellent,  and  the  different  forms 
in  which  they  are  presented  will  appeal  to  the  teacher  looking  for  variety  com- 
bined with  the  repetition  always  important  in  kindergarten  and  primary  reading. 

English  Prose.  (1 137-1890).  Selected  by  John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D., 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
List  price,  $1.50;  mailing  price,  $1.70.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Wild  Flowers  and  Trees  of  California.  By  Francis  Ramaley,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Colorado.     A.  A.  Greenman,  University  Book  Store. 

How  to  Identify  the  Stars.  By  Willis  L.  Milham,  Ph.D.,  Field  Memorial 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Williams  College.  Price,  75  cents  net.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Recitations  for  Assembly  and  Class  Room.  With  Suggested  Programs. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  Anna  T.  Lee  O'Neill.  M.A.  Price  $1.10  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  Everybody's  Magazine  for  December,  appears  a  series  of  stories  by  A.  W.  Rolker  under  the 
title  of  "  Heroes  of  the  Telegraph  Key."  These  thrilling,  pathetic  sketches  of  the  marvelous 
deeds  of  iaring,  stir  one's  very  soul  with  wonder  at  the  courage  and  heroism  displayed  by  tele- 
graph operators  in  times  of  danger  and  disaster. — The  December  number  of  McClures  Magazine 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  whole  year,  both  in  illustrations  and  stories.  David  Saskice 
contributes  an  impressive  paper  on  political  prison  life  in  Russia. — The  Century  Magazinehe^ins 
in  its  current  number  the  "Memoirs  of  Madam  Modjeska,"  written  by  herself  and  finished  only 
a  little  time  before  her  death  on  April  Sth,  of  this  year.  It  always  pays  to  read  the  "  Editorial 
Chat"  in  Success  Magazine.  Don't  miss  this  page  of  the  December  number;  and  then  turn  to 
Orison  Swett  Marden's  article  on  "The  Good  Will  Habit."     It  is  a  seasonable  suggestion. — Lip- 

f'incoit's  Magazine  for  December  is  distinctively  a  Christmas  number.  The  stories  are  all  de- 
ightful,  and  the  pages  headed  "  Walnuts  and  Wine  "  should  be  read  to  produce  the  good  hearty 
laugh  that  aids  digestion. — "Christmas  in  Suburban  Mexico,"  and  "New  Ways  to  Distribute 
Christmas  Gifts"  are  timely  articles  in  the  December  Suburban  Life  that  can  hardly  fail  to 
awaken  in  the  reader  a  true  Christmas  spirit." 
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Unifying  Torces  in  the  ILducation  of  the 
American  Teacher 

DAVID      E.    CLOYD,    M.A. ,    DEAN    OF    THE   HIGHLAND    PARK     TEACHERS    COLLEGE, 

DES    MOINES,    IOWA 

THE    PROBLEM    STATED 

EVER  before  has  the  subject  of  the  training  of 
teachers  been  so  important  as  it  is  in  the  present 
day.  This  is  due  to  two  facts;  that  the  de- 
mands of  our  present  complex  civilization  are 
greater,  and  that  the  tendency  of  our  people  is 
to  look  more  and  more  to  the  schools  to  incor- 
porate into  the  curriculum  both  the  practical  and 
the  moral.  Society,  through  its  various  organ- 
izations, is  restless  and  anxious  regarding  what  is  being  done 
in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  The  press  is  every- 
where commenting  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  schools  or  is 
praising  the  advancements  that  are  being  made  in  particular 
directions.  Much  is  being  done  through  many  agencies  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  so  that  it  looks  as  though  the  teacher's  profession 
is  to  become  one  indeed,  and  to  receive  more  of  the  distinction 
and  honor  due  it  in  consideration  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
life  and  character  of  the  child  and  the  state.  Among  our 
people  has  grown  up  a  passionate  devotion  to  our  schools  as 
embodying  the  hopes  and  aspirations  not  only  of  religious  and 
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of  political  freedom,  but  also  of  the  highest  social  and  indus- 
trial efficiency.  No  longer  is  it  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be 
able  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  he  must  have 
a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  an  outlook  upon  life  that  make 
him  an  inspiration  and  a  leader  of  those  whom  he  would 
teach  ;  the  teacher  must  carry  the  child  from  the  simplest  A  B 
C  of  education  up  to  the  conception  and  practice  of  the  highest 
principle  of  worthy  citizenship — "  Liberty  under  the  Law." 
It  is  for  this  full  duty  of  an  American  citizen  that  our  teachers 
and  our  schools  are  to  prepare  our  children.  This  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  aim  of  education  makes  important  every  factor 
that  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  the 
schools  of  our  land.  A  comparison  of  the  work  and  methods 
of  our  historic  and  literary  friend  and  colleague,  Ichabod 
Crane,  with  the  work  and  methods  of  to-day,  would  be  im- 
mensely illuminating. 

TEACHERS  NOT  MADE  BY  FORMULA 

There  are  no  formulae  by  which  American  teachers  are 
made ;  some  are  of  the  Topsy  type,  some  are  born,  and  others 
are  graduated.  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  pre- 
ferred type.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  satisfactory,  but  there 
are  many  more  who  feel  their  need  of  improvement  and  are 
seeking  the  means  of  advancement.  Teachers,  as  a  class,  are 
as  much  a  product  of  conditions  external  to  themselves  as  they 
are  of  their  innate  capacities.  Inadequate  salaries,  uncertain 
tenure  of  office,  social  standing,  expensive  schooling,  extra- 
hazardous nervous  strain, — all  of  these  and  many  more  are  the 
causes  that  keep  so  many  from  the  higher  ranks.  And  while 
theorists  and  philosophers  join  hands  with  the  practical  men  to 
develop  a  system  by  which  these  conditions  may  be  tempered 
to  the  teacher  in  training  and  in  service,  along  comes  nature 
and  places  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession  one  who  has 
forged  his  way  every  inch  by  dint  of  innate  ability  and  without 
professional  training.  These,  however,  are  a  minority,  and 
serve  only  as  a  source  to  which  to  point  for  suggestions  in  the 
training  of  the  normal  men  and  women  through  some  fixed 
system  of  instruction.     It  is  in  the  teaching  profession,  as  in 
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other  vocations  of  life,  one  can  render  the  best  service  only 
through  a  systematic  training  for  that  service  ;  and  that  train- 
ing is  best  which  comes  through  a  school  that  approaches 
most  nearly  to  an  ideal  system  in  recognition  of  the  ideal  man 
as  a  citizen  of  an  ideal  state.  No  individual,  no  society,  no 
state  builds  best  that  looks  not  above  and  beyond  to  an  ideal 
and  considers  well  the  means  of  realizing  that  ideal.  In  this 
sense  are  we  all  called  to  service,  it  matters  not  in  what  voca- 
tion. The  American  sage,  Franklin,  thus  characterized  the 
teacher : — 

"  I  think  that  talents  for  the  education  of  youth  are  the  gift 
of  God,  and  that  he  on  whom  they  are  bestowed  is  as  strongly 
called  as  if  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  nothing  more  surely 
pointing  out  duty  in  a  public  service  than  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  it." 

So  should  those  who  are  in  training  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession feel  that  it  is  no  menial  service  to  which  they  are  called  ; 
it  is  a  high  and  noble  calling  and,  though  fraught  with  tremen- 
dous responsibilities,  yet  filled  with  opportunities  to  inspire  and 
uplift.  Disappointments  and  discouragements  are  often  more 
than  compensated  by  the  impetus  we  give  to  some  developing 
life.  Illustrations  are  many,  how  cases  in  the  deserts  of  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  spring  up  to  refresh  us  for  the 
duties  that  lie  ahead,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
teachers  of  children. 

NO    NATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    TRAINING 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  developing  science  of  education 
there  should  eventually  come  a  national  system  of  education 
and  a  national  system  of  teacher  training  in  America.  But 
thus  far  the  principles  underlying  the  science  of  education  are 
not  sufficiently  universal  in  acceptance  to  make  a  safe  working 
basis  for  men  and  women  of  such  independence  in  thought  and 
action  as  are  the  leaders  in  American  education.  Neither  has 
it  been  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  our  government  to  so  cen- 
tralize authority  as  to  inaugurate  and  fix  a  system  of  training 
upon  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  as  France  and  Germany  have 
done.     In  France  each  district  has  two  normal  schools — one  for 
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men  and  one  for  women — and  these  normals  supply  about  two 
thirds  of  the  teachers  for  the  public  primary  schools  of  the  state. 
So  centralized  is  the  authority  that  the  curriculum  is  uniform 
for  all  these  district  normals,  thereby  giving  the  same  prepara- 
tion to  the  rural  teacher  as  to  the  city  teacher.  A  further  cen- 
tralizing factor  are  the  two  higher  normals  that  provide  teachers 
for  the  district  normals.  And  the  crowning  act  makes  the 
teachers  of  France  officers  of  the  state,  receiving  their  pay  from 
the  state,  uniform  throughout  for  the  same  class. 

Similar,  though  superior  in  some  respects,  is  the  centralized 
system  of  teacher  training  in  Germany. 

These  two  systems  are  paternalistic,  tending  to  ally  the 
school  and  the  state,  with  all  authority  coming  from  above, 
leaving  but  little  place  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  are  doubtless  serving  in  the  best  possible  way 
the  ends  sought,  that  is  the  realization  of  the  ideals  characteris- 
tic of  these  particular  forms  of  national  government  which  are 
yet  to  a  considerable  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  out  of  which  they 
have  thus  Tar  evolved.  Doubtless  in  them  America  could  find 
many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  her  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

INFLUENCE    OF    NATIONAL    IDEALS 

But  in  America  the  end  sought  is  different — it  is  the  alliance 
of  the  school  and  the  home  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
into  the  most  serviceable  member  of  both  home  and  society. 
Our  national  ideals  are  such  that  a  large  local  initiative  is  recog- 
nized as  necessary  and  this  gives  to  the  states  a  wide  diversity 
in  practice,  resulting  in  the  highest  standard  of  professional 
efficiency  in  some  localities  and  in  the  lowest  standard  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  others.  Yet,  the  tendency  is  upward,  and 
everywhere  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  educational  leader 
is,  "How  can  the  teacher  be  best  prepared?"  But  only 
through  the  silent  and  persistent  influence  of  national  ideals 
that  have  come  to  be  known  as  American,  and  not  through 
Federal  legislation,  does  the  United  States  exert  a  unifying 
force  in  the  training  of  her  teachers. 
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One  of  these  controlling  principles  in  American  life  has  been 
the  recognition  of  the  need  of  trained  leadership  ;  and  in  all  of 
the  professions  everywhere  provisions  have  been  made  for  this. 
And  the  avenues  to  these  sources  of  training  have  been  kept 
open  to  all  regardless  of  social  birth.  But  in  providing  for  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  another  equally  important  one,  that  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  has  received  insufficient  attention. 
This  principle  looks  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  every  individual 
in  each  vocation  of  life,  and  not  alone  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
leaders  in  the  professions.  It  is  this  ideal  which  in  recent  years 
is  exerting  the  greatest  influence  in  reshaping,  broadening  and 
enriching  the  work  of  our  schools.  The  financial  aid  and  en- 
couragement which  the  Federal  government  is  giving  to  the 
establishing  of  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  land  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  workings  of  this  national  ideal.  Everywhere 
the  power  of  this  ideal  is  felt  in  the  introduction  of  industrial 
courses  into  the  school  curricula,  in  the  establishing  of  trade 
and  industrial  schools,  and  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  con- 
duct the  work  of  these  schools  for  the  betterment  of  the  masses. 

UNIFYING    EFFECT    OF    TEACHERS'    TRAINING    INSTITUTIONS 

As  yet  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  American  teachers 
have  received  any  professional  training  for  their  work — a  small 
percentage  in  comparison  with  that  in  France  and  Germany — 
though  the  ratio  is  continuously  increasing  in  favor  of  America. 
This  work  at  present  is  done  by  three  or  four  teachers  colleges, 
departments  of  education  in  most  of  the  state  universities,  about 
i8o  state  normal  schools,  50  city  training  schools,  100  private^ 
normals,  450  private  high  schools,  and  275  public  high  schools. 
And  these  schools  are  exceedingly  diverse  in  their  standards  as 
to  subject-matter,  methods  and  ideals.  Although  there  is  no 
legislative  enactment  to  unify  these  forces  and  to  improve  this 
decentralized  condition,  yet  in  practice  there  are  forces  operat- 
ing which  in  time  will  bring  about  a  common  standard.  The 
most  vitalizing  and  far-reaching  of  these  forces  is  the  several 
teachers  colleges  that  have  grown  up  without  Federal  aid  to 
train  and  fit  teachers  of  education  for  the  lesser  public  and 
private  colleges  of  education  and  normal  schools  throughout  the 
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country.  These  are  coming  to  occupy  the  same  position  as 
teachers  of  teachers  in  the  American  system  of  schools  as  is 
held  by  the  two  central  normal  schools  at  Saint  Cloud  and  Fon- 
tenay  aux  Roses,  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  all  the  normal 
schools  of  France.  The  graduates  of  these  teachers  colleges 
carry  common  ideas  and  ideals  into  the  many  training  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  to  which  they  are  called  to  teach, 
and  in  this  way  they  improve  and  unify  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  practices  in  these  institutions.  This  influence  is  whole- 
some, but  it  works  slowly,  while  the  work  to  be  done  in  estab- 
lishing a  common  standard  in  America  is  enormous. 

UNIFYING    EFFECT    OF    STATE    SYSTEMS    OF   ACCREDITING 

SCHOOLS 

Likewise  the  system  of  accrediting  schools  for  interstate  cer- 
tification purposes  is  a  unifying  factor ;  this  causes  the  authori- 
ties in  one  state  to  study  the  standards  of  others  and  to  try  to 
equal  or  to  surpass  them.  Eleven  states  recognize  normal 
school  diplomas  from  other  states ;  seventeen  recognize  diplo- 
mas from  colleges  and  universities  in  other  states ;  eighteen 
recognize  a  life  diploma  or  state  certificate  from  other  states. 
And  the  tendency  toward  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
certificates  of  one  state  by  all  others  is  growing  rapidly  and 
doubtless  will  be  universal  within  a  few  years.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  stimulating  in  every  direction,  for  then  the  best 
teachers  can  move  quickly  and  without  annoyance  to  the  posi- 
tions paying  the  best  salaries  or  offering  superior  opportunities 
for  advancement.  The  present  lack  of  system  is  a  great  -edu- 
cational waste. 

OTHER    UNIFYING    FACTORS 

Another  unifying  force  of  great  value  is  the  system  of  teachers 
institutes,  such  as  Iowa  and  other  states  have  conducted  for 
many  years.  Through  these  institutes  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  establishing  a  professional  spirit,  awakening 
enthusiasm,  and  improving  methods  of  teaching — this  is  a 
means  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  teachers  at  their  own  homes 
who  could  not,  for  financial  reasons,  go  to  the  centers  of  train- 
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ing.     Such  work  is  worth  far  more  than  the  states  are  spending 
upon  it. 

Close  akin  to  the  institute  work  is  the  work  of  the  reading 
circles,  established  by  many  of  the  states,  through  which 
county  superintendents  of  schools  are  enabled  to  direct  the 
reading  of  their  teachers  and  to  secure  a  continuous  develop- 
ment in  knowledge  of  educational  subjects  of  value  and  in 
methods  of  teaching.  Many  cities  have  a  more  thorough  and 
extensive  system  of  reading  and  study  courses  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  salary  schedule  that  great  advancement  in  efficiency 
is  being  secured.  Such  courses  under  the  direction  of  compe- 
tent principals  and  superintendents  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  teachers,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  begun  teaching 
without  having  taken  sufficient  training. 

Correspondence  courses  carried  on  throughout  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  professors  in  many  of  our  colleges  are  doing 
work  of  far-reaching  effect  on  thousands  of  teachers  ;  not  only  do 
these  courses  add  to  the  information  and  power  of  the  teachers 
taking  them,  but  they  co-ordinate  with  the  regular  work  lead- 
ing to  a  diploma  or  a  degree  and  thereby  shorten  the  required 
residence  work  for  it.  Keeping  in  touch  with  fountains  of 
learning  through  well-organized  correspondence  departments 
is  to  the  teacher  in  isolated  districts  what  trolley  connection 
with  the  central  power-house  is  to  the  car  bearing  the  load  of 
traffic;  it  gives  power,  directs  action,  and  leads  through  pre- 
pared ways  of  travel.  Many  persons  give  up  their  course  of 
training  for  a  chosen  profession,  because  they  lose  connection 
with  their  college  during  the  terms  of  necessary  service,  away 
from  the  college  campus.  But  this  tendency  is  now  being 
lessened  by  the  correspondence  departments  in  many  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 

And  the  splendid  press — notwithstanding  its  many  shortcom- 
ings— through  books,  journals,  magazines  and  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  is  disseminating  the  works  of  clubs,  associa- 
tions and  institutions  ;  and  also  giving  the  criticisms  of  able 
editors  to  the  teachers,  school  officials,  and  others  interested  in 
education.  It  is  the  press  to-day  that  is  the  strongest  factor  in 
directing  and  focusing  thought  to  secure  needed  legislation  for 
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the  betterment  of  our  schools.  Within  a  few  hours'  time  the 
press  can  set  the  entire  country  thinking,  talking  and  acting 
along  any  important  line  of  advancement.  Thus  teachers  are 
compelled  to  modify  standards  of  the  past,  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  requirements  of  to-day,  and  to  adjust  the  schools  to 
the  people  who  are  continuously  and  vigorously  talking 
through  the  press.     A  teacher  must  read. 

Travel  as  a  means  for  observation  and  study  of  what  is  good 
in  one  locality  for  adaptation  in  another  is  now  one  of  the  most 
vital  forces  operating  to  unify  the  educational  work  of  this 
country.  Superintendents,  specialists  and  teachers  who  can 
spare  the  money  are  going  to  see  the  work  of  which  they  have 
read  in  order  the  better  to  understand  and  to  utilize  it.  In 
this  connection  it  has  been  said  that  what  we  want  is  not 
schools  that  are  alike,  but  principles  that  are  fundamental  and 
schools  as  diverse  as  the  conditions  are.  We  want  standards 
of  sense,  of  character  and  of  information,  but  not  uniform 
courses  and  methods.  The  breadth  that  comes  from  travel  and 
contact  with  the  work  of  others  will  be  of  service  in  this  con- 
nection. Even  the  leading  universities  of  our  country  are 
exchanging  professors  with  the  universities  abroad.  From  top 
to  bottom  our  schools  are  astir  for  better  things. 

THE    SALARY    AS    A    UNIFYING    FACTOR 

The  statement  was  previously  made  that  external  conditions 
quite  as  much  as  capacity  and  ambition  make  the  teacher  what 
he  is  ;  in  this  connection  the  salary  is  vital.  The  drifting  back 
and  forth,  through  a  term  of  so  many  years,  from  the  work  of 
a  teacher  to  the  work  of  a  student,  in  the  effort  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, makes  life  weary  and  saps  it  of  its  zeal.  And  many, 
because  of  the  meager  salary  and  uncertain  tenure  of  office, 
turn  from  professional  study  to  other  pursuits  to  supplement 
their  income  and  to  which,  in  time,  to  give  their  entire  atten- 
tion. Standards  of  professional  attainment  cannot  be  reached 
and  maintained  under  such  a  condition.  In  this  connection 
France  does  more,  she  provides  even  the  personal  expense  of 
the  teacher  while  in  training,  thereby  making  the  profession 
more  attractive  and  guarantying  to  the  state  a  more  careful  and 
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extensive  preparation  for  service.  In  America,  as  elsewhere, 
advancing  standards  of  training  must  be  foreshadowed  by  the 
promise  of  higher  salaries.  In  our  counties  and  cities  where 
a  larger  salary  is  paid  for  a  teacher  holding  a  higher  grade  of 
certificate  the  response  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  prompt 
and  hearty. 

THE    RELATION    OF    PENSIONS    TO    STANDARDS 

Another  stimulating  inducement  to  the  teacher  to  remain  in 
the  profession  with  a  spirit  conducive  to  continuous  develop- 
ment is  a  proper  and  adequate  pension  system.  The  average 
length  of  a  teacher's  service  in  America,  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  five  years.  What  man  of  worth  is  going  to  spend  all 
of  his  time,  energy,  thought  and  money  preparing  for  a 
position  that  in  all  probability  he  will  leave  within  five  years? 
The  leading  European  countries  where  education  is  liberally 
supported  provide  a  retiring  pension  for  teachers,  and  in  the 
more  enlightened  ones  pensions  are  provided  for  the  widows 
and  .orphans  of  the  teachers.  This  is  done  to  induce  strong 
and  able  men  and  women  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  profession. 
Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
advancement  of  teaching.  Then  why  should  not  the  American 
states,  with  all  the  wealth  of  this  great  nation,  provide  a  pen- 
sion system  for  the  teachers  upon  whom  the  nation  depends  to 
give  character,  attitude  and  power  to  her  future  citizens? 
New  York  City  and  a  few  others  have  made  a  beginning. 
Now  why  should  Congress  not  take  the  further  initiative  in 
this  movement  by  granting  a  pension  to  the  teachers  of 
Washington,  and  then  the  states  follow  in  her  wake?  The 
individual  teachers  and  the  training  schools  are  ready  to  do 
their  part,  but  they  must  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
society  and  the  state,  the  organizations  that  control  them  and 
receive  their  services.  The  rapid  and  marvelous  changes  and 
advancements  that  have  been  made  by  many  colleges  to  meet 
the  requirements  necessary  to  share  in  the  pension  provisions 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  abundant  proof  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  American  schools  if  the  governments  of  the 
states  and  nation  were  to  provide  an  adequate  pension   system 
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to  be  administered  by  a  competent  board  of  business  and  edu- 
cational experts  with  power  to  fix  standards. 

THE   PRINCIPLE    OF    SELECTION    IN    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF 

STANDARDS 

Evidently  there  goes  with  this  duty  of  providing  remunera- 
tion the  right  to  exercise  a  selective  care  in  admitting  applicants 
to  training  schools.  Both  Germany  and  France  require  an 
academic  foundation  in  a  regular  high  school  and  in  addition 
impose  certain  personal  tests.  This  is  regarded  by  those 
countries  as  a  proper  safeguard  against  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  upon  persons  unfitted  to  profit  by  it,  and  it  is  also 
regarded  as  a  bid  for  the  best  talent  that  the  academic  schools 
can  supply.  In  our  country  a  few  states  are  requiring  high 
school  graduation  for  admission  to  certain  courses  in  normal 
schools  that  fit  teachers  for  secondary  positions.  But  in 
America  the  elementary  schools  are  now  and  for  many  years 
must  be  taught  largely  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  a  full  high  school  course.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  be  less  stringent  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
selection  for  admission  to  such  courses  as  fit  for  elementary 
work  or  that  prepare  for  certain  grades  of  county  and  state 
certificates. 

Plato's  idea  of  selection  in  choosing  the  guardians  of  the 
state  has  a  wholesome  suggestion  for  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  preparation  of  teachers.  But 
with  the  large  percentage  of  teachers  leaving  the  profession 
each  year  and  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  more  teachers, 
our  training  schools  are  compelled  to  be  more  liberal  in 
admission  requirements  and  the  states  more  liberal  in  granting 
certificates.  However,  this  liberal  practice  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  excellent  provisions  for  study  and 
advancement  during  service,  as  discussed  above.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  a  sliding  scale  of  salaries,  on  some  merit  basis, 
is  advocated.  Doubtless  any  fair  method  of  salary  adjustment 
by  which  the  principle  of  selection  can  be  kept  continuously 
operative  will  result  in  a  better  preparation  of  teachers.  Some 
cities  are  doing  pioneer  work  of  this  kind,  but  as  yet  the 
work  is  only  embryonic. 
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THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AS  A  SELECTIVE  AGENT 

Not  only  in  elementary  education  but  in  secondary  and 
college  education  is  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  of  vital 
consequence.  Specialization  in  subject-matter  is  run  riot  to 
the  neglect  of  methods  of  teaching  and  the  stable  elements  of 
character  on  which  society  must  stand.  Colleges  need  to  look 
more  to  their  students  in  preparation  for  teaching  for  that 
sterling  manhood  which  they  as  teachers  by  precept  and 
example  should  be  able  to  stamp  upon  their  students  during 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  life.  In  the  building  of 
character  what  should  a  college  do  for  a  student  who  is  fitting 
himself  for  so  important  a  position  as  the  maker  of  men  and 
women  of  our  boys  and  girls  ?  Professor  Adams,  of  Dartmouth, 
answers  this  ;  he  says  :  "  After  all  our  thought  of  moral  dangers 
and  moral  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  we  must  not  forget 
that  neither  ethical  theory  nor  moral  habit  is  the  determining 
factor  in  character ;  for  more  powerful  than  both  together  is 
the  moral  motive — something  that  takes  such  hold  on  the  feel- 
ings that  the  will  gladly  follows  where  the  mind  points  the 
way  ;  a  great  impulse  for  all  that  is  clean  and  unselfish  and 
manly." 

Our  schools  and  colleges  are  doing  this  to  a  great  extent, 
but  they  should  make  a  more  thorough  and  a  wider  application 
of  the  principle  of  selection.  In  this  connection  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  far-reaching  movements  in  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  to-day  is  the  organization  of  depart- 
ments of  education,  normal  colleges  and  teachers  colleges, 
into  which  is  being  segregated  the  men  and  women  of  the  per- 
sonal, intellectual  and  moral  type-  that  make  them  eligible  for 
a  course  of  professional  training  to  teach  in  our  schools.  This 
in  time  will  give  an  abundance  of  leaders  of  thought,  of 
character  and  of  power  in  education. 

THE    DESIRED    IDEAL 

For  the  realization  of  what  ideal  are  all  these  unifying 
forces  operating?  It  is  to  make  the  best  teacher  possible  to  do 
the  work  that  society  and  the  state  demand.  Every  teacher 
should  be  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman,  with  knowledge  of 
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subject-matter  and  methods,  filled  with  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  possessed  with  sufficient  power  to  organize 
and  direct  the  school  entrusted  to  his  care.  But  we  all  fall 
short  in  some  particular  and  possibly  ever  will.  Yet  above  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  and  all  of  its  organ- 
izations must  ever  hover  that  ideal  man  and  teacher  which  we 
would  but  cannot  realize.  He  is  beautifully  described  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  his  inspiring  address  on  "  The 
Educated  Man":— 

*'  A  man  whose  faculties  are  trained  to  co-operate  in  the  law 
of  progress ;  a  man  who  nourishes  in  his  soul  a  sense  of  the 
Eternal — a  sense  of  that  which  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall 
be,  lying  beyond  all  the  changes  in  human  history  and  natural 
progress — the  Eternal  not  ourselves,  in  which  we  live  and 
move  and  are,  which  is  both  beauty  and  power,  righteousness 
and  goodness." 


The  Function  of  a  School  of  Pedagogy 

(This  paper,  whose  historical  introduction  is  here  omitted,  was  presented  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Home  as  the  opening  address  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  of  New 
York  University,  September  25,  1909.) 

FIND  four  chief  types  of  service  which  a  School 
of  Pedagogy  is  set  to  render:  first,  to  the  theory 
of  education ;  second,  to  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion ;  third,  to  the  profession  of  teaching  ;  and 
fourth,  to  the  public.  To  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion. A  School  of  Pedagogy  owes  something  to 
the  scientific  theory  of  education.  So  far  as  its 
instructors  and  most  advanced  students  are  con- 
cerned, such  a  school  is  a  body  of  men  seeking  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  education.  They  are  endeavoring  to 
reach  a  truer  formulation  of  the  aims,  the  methods  and  the 
material  of  education.  They  want  scholarship  in  education,  a 
better  description  and  a  more  nearly  correct  explanation  of  edu- 
cational phenomena.  Theirs  should  be  the  spirit  of  educational 
research.  They  draw  upon  old  fields  of  knowledge,  they  pass 
beyond  the  frontiers  into  new  fields,  all  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
the  educational  processes,  and  how  to  control  them.  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  our  day  that  the  newest  section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Section  L. — is 
"  Education." 

In  addition  to  the  scientific,  a  school  of  pedagogy  owes  some- 
thing to  the  philosophical  theory  of  education.  We  must  sug- 
gest at  least  an  adequate  and  ultimate  theoretical  and  practical 
philosophy  of  education.  After  the  patient  work  of  scientific 
description  and  explanation  must  come  the  speculative,  though 
careful,  work  of  interpreting  facts  in  terms  of  ultimate  prin- 
ciples. The  facts  of  education  must  be  oriented  in  some  general 
philosophy  of  man,  nature  and  the  world.  There  are  some  old 
standard  philosophies  of  life,  idealism,  materialism,  dualism, 
agnosticism  and  others.  There  is  now  arising  a  new  philosophy 
of  life,  pragmatism,  pluralism,  realism.  Which  one  of  all  best 
fits  teachers  and  teaching?     A  school  of  pedagogy  cannot  dog- 
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matically  say, — its  business  is  rather  to  help  each  serious  student 
to  say  for  himself,  and  come  to  find  himself  in  his  work  and  his 
world.  So  may  the  science  and  philosophy  of  education  be 
advanced. 

Second,  the  practice  of  education.  A  school  of  pedagogy 
must  increasingly  improve  the  practice  of  education.  As  we 
suppose  the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  law  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally, even  rapidly,  more  efficient,  so  must  also  the  practice  of 
education.     How  can  the  school  do  this? 

In  three  ways.  First,  by  equipping  educational  adminis- 
trators, principals  and  superintendents,  putting  at  their  disposi- 
tion the  administrative  educational  experience  of  the  race, 
acquainting  them  with  the  best  school  practices  to-day  in  this 
and  every  modern  type  of  country.  Our  country,  through  its 
principles  of  local  self-government  and  its  democratic  traditions, 
has  lacked  in  education  particularly  an  adequate  centralized 
administrative  power,  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion down.  The  administration  of  a  school  or  a  school  system 
or  an  educational  institution  is  one  of  the  fine  practical  arts. 

Again,  the  practice  of  education  can  be  improved  by  a  school 
of  pedagogy  if  it  studies,  perhaps  engages  in,  educational 
experimentation.  Experimental  pedagogics  is  bound  to  come, 
to  help  out  the  theory,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  practice  of 
education.  The  history  of  education  is  a  record  of  the  series 
of  educational  experiments  the  race  has  been  performing. 
When  a  new  problem  arises  which  the  race  has  not  touched,  a 
school  of  pedagogy  can  experiment  for  itself,  can  supervise  and 
criticize  existing  experimentation.  The  work  of  Meumann  and 
Lay  in  the  field  of  experimental  didactics  initiates  a  new  era  in 
our  work.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  see  our  pupils  teaching, 
advising  with  them  as  to  their  methods.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  in  educational  criticism  to  give  our  students  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  existing  educational  practices.  And  we  must  introduce 
the  experimental  method  into  our  own  work. 

Still  again,  and  a  very  high  standard  to  set  for  ourselves,  a 
school  of  pedagogy  can  improve  the  practice  of  education  if  it 
itself  illustrates  what  it  teaches  as  best.  Do  we  ourselves  teach 
by  the  principles  that  we  teach  ?     Are  our  own  teaching  methods 
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pedagogical?  Do  we  conform  in  our  grading  of  pupils'  work 
to  the  standards  of  education  we  describe  as  best?  Does  our 
environment  in  healthfulness,  intellectual  stimulation,  aesthetic 
satisfaction,  moral  atmosphere  and  the  life  of  the  spirit,  illus- 
trate, incorporate,  materialize  our  teaching?  A  school  of 
pedagogy  teaches  most  in  its  totality  as  an  object  lesson.  So 
may  the  practice  of  education  be  improved. 

Third,  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  school  of  pedagogy 
must  give  professional  training  to  teachers.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  its  existence.  This  professional  training  must 
be  of  an  advanced  character  ;  it  must  give  new  comprehension, 
leading  to  new  skill.  To  educate  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
society,  as  to  maintain  justice,  to  preserve  the  community  health, 
to  conquer  nature  and  to  grow  in  ideality.  The  training  for 
this  occupation  of  the  teacher  must  keep  pace  with  that  of  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  engineer,  the  business  man,  the  minister. 
The  day  of  mere  practice,  unillumined  by  theory,  is  done. 
John  Mitchell  rightly  says,  "The  laborer  who  knows  why  one 
joint  is  stronger  than  another  is  worth  more  ;  the  principles  of 
mechanics  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  empirical  carpenter." 
So  the  teacher  needs  to  know  why  ;  it  improves  his  efficiency  ; 
it  makes  him  more  of  a  person  ;  it  puts  an  idea  in  his  head  to 
germinate.  The  tendency  to-day  is  to  make  the  college  degree 
the  prerequisite  for  all  forms  of  professional  training. 

Again,  a  school  of  pedagogy  must  assist  in  raising  the 
standards  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  standards  for  en- 
trance upon  teaching  have  been  so  low  that  there  is  a  question 
if  teaching  be  a  profession.  In  order  for  any  occupation  to  be 
a  profession,  it  must  be  one's  regular  employment,  the  entrance 
upon  it  must  presuppose  special  equipment  and  training,  and 
the  compensation  must  be  adequate  for  living.  Bernard  Shaw 
says,  "Those  who  can,  do;  those  who  cannot,  teach."  In 
America  too  many  teach  who  "cannot,"  whose  preparation  is 
inadequate  for  their  position,  whose  pay  nourishes  adequately, 
neither  body  nor  soul.  Professor  Miinsterberg,  with  his  Ger- 
man standards  behind  him,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  primary 
teacher  should  be  at  least  a  high  school  graduate,  that  a  high 
school  teacher  should  hold  an  advanced  degree  from  a  graduate 
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school,  and  that  a  graduate  school  teacher  should  have  made 
powerful  contributions  to  science.  A  school  of  pedagogy  must 
help  maintain  these,  or  similar  standards ;  must  attract  those 
who  "can"  into  teaching;  and  must  favor  a  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  preparation  required  and  the  services 
rendered.  Until  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  teacher's  earning 
capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  any  profession  ;  beyond  thirty-five, 
the  teacher  drops  off  in  earning  capacity,  anticipating  in  the 
end  either  a  pension  or  death. 

Still  again,  it  is  a  service  of  a  school  of  pedagogy  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  to  stimulate  those  who  are  already  in  the 
profession  to  continued  study.  It  is  so  agreeable  to  human 
nature,  once  we  are  comfortably  settled  in  a  position,  to  settle 
down  to  the  commonplace  routine  of  life,  forgetting  the  vision 
of  our  younger  years,  neglecting  the  opportunities  of  personal 
growth,  doing  only  what  has  to  be  done  to  earn  our  keep,  and 
to  miss  the  wages  of  going  on.  What  if  no  further  promotion 
awaits  us?  Shall  we  therefore  mark  time?  A  school  of  peda- 
gogy exists  for  the  continuing  growth  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  within  both  its  mural  and  extra-mural 
influence.  It  is  a  central  stimulus  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teaching  profession.  So  may  the  profession  of  teaching  be 
furthered. 

Fourth  and  last,  a  school  of  pedagogy  has  its  duty  to  the 
public,  whom  it  must  not  forget  as  its  ultimate  support  and 
tribunal.  In  the  end  we  shall  be  approved  or  condemned  by 
our  social  fruitage. 

To  the  public  we  must  contribute  an  enlightenment  of  social 
opinion  as  to  the  nature,  need  and  value  of  education,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  professional  training  here  as  everywhere.  It  is 
good  for  members  of  an  institution  like  this  to  be  as  often  in 
the  public  print  as  they  have  something  pertinent  and  directive 
to  say.  So  may  we  safely  count  upon  a  generous  support 
from  the  public,  financial  and  moral,  so  necessary  to  our 
growth.  We  cannot  live  and  thrive  without  the  educational 
confidence  of  New  York ;  we  cannot  have  such  confidence 
unless  we  derive  it  by  the  quality  of  the  service  we  render 
society,  by  the  correctness  and  elevation  of  the  standards  we 
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set,  by  doing  something  for  the  educational  opinion  of  our  con- 
stituency. We  are  set  here  in  this  large  place,  not  to  be  lost 
in  it,  but  for  theoretical  and  practical  educational  leadership. 

Again,  to  the  public  we  must  contribute  especially  not  simply 
trained  teachers,  but  prepared  teachers  of  education.  Society 
has  come  to  demand  teachers  of  education,  through  its  normal 
schools,  its  college  and  university  departments  of  education,  and 
its  schools  of  education.  The  staff  of  teachers  for  these  institu- 
tions must  look,  in  part,  to  a  school  of  pedagogy  for  recruits. 
To  be  a  professor  of  education  is  an  ambitious  undertaking 
to-day.  It  means  a  grounding  in  all  the  sciences  and  philoso- 
phies of  man  ;  it  means  psychology,  logic,  aesthetics,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  sociology,  anthropology,  economics  and  history; 
and  it  means  a  training  in  exact  scientific  method.  We  can 
hardly  protect  overmuch  our  symbolic  degrees  of  Master  and 
Doctor  from  mechanical  holders  instead  of  vitalized  students. 

Still  again,  our  service  to  the  public  must  be  vaster.  The 
human  race  is  at  bottom  one.  There  are  nations  to-day  whose 
educational  progress  is  just  beginning,  or  whose  development, 
begun  long  ago,  has  been  arrested,  e.  g:,  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico.  To  America  they  may  justly  look  for 
educational  example  and  instruction.  Representatives  of  these 
nations  we  must  welcome,  rendering  to  their  people  through 
them  our  educational  best.  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
new  world  ;  this  school  is  at  the  center  of  this  metropolis  ;  it 
should  have  a  message  of  good  cheer  and  direction  for  all 
foreigners  who  would  learn  here  of  America's  education. 

It  is  so  easy  to  give  to  the  public  what  it  praises,  but  so 
cheap.  It  is  more  difficult  and  worthier  to  give  to  the  people 
what  they  need,  what  they  really  feel  they  need.  It  is  most 
diflScult  and  worthiest  of  all  to  provide  also  what  the  public 
ought  to  feel  the  need  of,  to  supply  with  prophetic  foresight 
those  ideal  things  which  shall  create  a  demand  for  themselves. 
In  its  service  to  the  public  the  school  of  pedagogy,  with  antici- 
pating wisdom,  must  build  for  the  generations.  To  its  highest 
ideals  it  must  expect  public  apathy,  while  piloting  its  course, 
nevertheless,  by  them.  To  the  future  it  must  look  for  the 
vindication  of  its  highest  purposes. 
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And  these  are  the  services  of  the  school  of  pedagogy,  as  they 
appear  to  me,  to  the  theory  of  education,  to  the  practice  of 
education,  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  the  people.  As 
confessed  to  you  at  the  outset,  I  am  new  in  this  particular  field 
of  educational  work.  Condone,  therefore,  what  to  you  I  have 
said  amiss,  and  supply  in  your  own  thought  what  I  have  failed 
to  say. 

These  coming  days  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  awaken 
our  sense  of  the  idealism  of  the  past — its  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions ;  of  the  potency  of  the  present  in  steam  and  steel,  in 
electricity,  in  aerial  navigation,  in  polar  exploration  ;  of  the 
unimagined  realization  of  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  it,  I  catch 
the  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Grail  of  this  institution, — a  place  of 
human  refreshment ;  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city's  business  and 
yet  above  it ;  to  which  students  of  education  repair  for  the  com- 
prehension of  their  noble  art ;  to  which  its  instructors  come  as 
guides,  yet  themselves  ever  exploring,  and,  with  a  few  chosen 
companions  discovering  the  outlying  regions  of  the  soul  of 
man ;  not  a  place  where  "  point-counters"  come  to  get  a  credit 
for  a  course  perfunctorily  undertaken  and  conducted  ;  but  a  fine 
association  of  men  and  women,  the  bloom  of  whose  enthusiasm 
the  world  has  not  rubbed  away,  coming  quick  with  the  sense 
of  society's  need,  seeking  a  vision  of  the  alleviating  truth, 
returning  to  serve  the  needs  of  immature  and  mature  life,  with 
insight,  with  skill  and  with  joy ;  all,  teacher  and  taught,  un- 
consciously living,  Perstando  et  praestando  utilitati. 
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A.  J.    LADD,    TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY   OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

^MONG  the  various  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  the  one  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  attracting  the  most  intelligent  attention 
on  the  part  of  our  educational  thinkers,  and  the 


one  upon  the  right  solution  of  whose  problems 
depends,  in  a  high  degree,  the  success  of   our 
entire  educational  system,  is  the   institution  for 
the  education  of  teachers.    For  we  all  have  come, 
finally,  to  accept  as  true  the  statement  of  the  old  German  writer, 
"  School  reform  means  schoolmaster  reform,"  also  that  other, 
used  so  effectively  in  the  days  of  our  own  early  educational 
revival,  "  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the    school."     And  we  are 
ready  to-day  to  admit  that  those  statements  are  true  whether 
applied  to  the  ungraded  rural  school  with  its  noticeable  lack  of 
needed  equipment,  to  the  perfectly  graded  school  of  the  city 
with  every  facility  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  and  money 
procure,  or  to  the  college  and  university  where  scholarship  and 
culture  are  supposed   to  make  their  abode  and    contribute  of 
their  fullness.     For  I  care  not,  and  you  care  not  what  be  the 
physical  and  material  equipment  of  the  school ;  I  care  not,  nor 
do  you,  what  be  the  scholastic  attainments  of  the  one  called 
teacher  ;  if  he  isn't  able  to  teach,  that  is,  to  cause  to  learn,  we  all 
know  that  the  school,  in  just  the  measure  of  his  inability,  is  a 
failure.     One  thing  further  we  all  know,  and  that  is  this  :  one 
plank  in  our  great  educational  platform  is  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  an  institution  set  apart  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.     We 
are  irrevocably  committed  to  the  idea.     It  is  a  part  of  our  edu- 
cational creed.     Fortunately,  in  our  educational  evolution  we 
have  left  far  behind  us  the  stage  when  the  wisdom  of  that  insti- 
tution was  seriously  questioned.     Our  pedagogical  forefathers, 
valiant  explorers,  discoverers,  heroes,  educational  statesmen — 
Carter,  Mann,  Page,  Sheldon  and  others — have  left   us   this 
priceless  heritage.     It  remains  for  us  to-day  merely  to  analyze 
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the  institution,  agree  upon  the  respective  functions  of  its  various 
types,  and  then  apply  ourselves  with  intelligent  vigor  each  to 
the  solution  of  his  own  problems. 

As  we  look  around  us,  we  clearly  distinguish  three  distinct 
types  of  the  institution  under  discussion.  The  oldest,  best 
known  and  most  numerous  is  called  the  state  normal  school. 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  Horace  Mann  and  Edmund  Dwight, 
the  former  of  whom  recognized  the  need  and  knew  how  to 
inaugurate  the  movement,  the  latter,  having  unbounded  faith  in 
Mr.  Mann,  provided  the  funds.  Nearly  every  state  in  the 
union  has  now  one  or  more  intelligently  at  work.  All  that 
have  not,  have  practically  the  same  thing  under  another  name — 
normal  departments  in  connection  with  the  state  universities. 

The  next  type,  in  order  of  time  and  numbers,  as  well,  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  country.  It  has  various  names,  as  "  Department  of  Educa- 
tion," "School  of  Education,"  "  Division  of  Education,"  "Ped- 
agogical Department,"  "School  of  Pedagogy"  and  "Teachers 
College."  Probably  the  name  most  common  in  the  past  has 
been  "Department  of  Education,"  or  "Pedagogical  Depart- 
ment," though  in  the  developed  form  it  is  changing  to  "  School 
of  Education"  or  "Teachers  College."  Of  these,  there  are 
at  work,  according  to  the  1909  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  171.  That  is,  there  are  171  colleges  and  univer- 
sities maintaining  at  least  a  department,  or  chair  of  education, 
and  giving  professional  instruction  of  college  grade. 

The  third  type,  latest  in  appearance  and  as  yet  fewest  in 
number,  but  with  fair  promise  of  rapid  increase  and  great  use- 
fulness, is  the  county  school,  called  "  County  Normal  Training 
Class  "in  Michigan  and  "County  Training  School"  in  Wis- 
consin, in  which  two  states  the  movement  is  at  its  best.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  state  in  which  the  work  has  been 
thus  definitely  organized.  Of  these,  Michigan  had  a  year  ago 
forty-one,  and  Wisconsin  twenty.  Possibly  in  this  connection 
one  ought  to  mention  the  good  work  being  done  in  high  schools 
in  several  states,  but  seen  at  its  best  in  Nebraska  and  New 
York.  Yet  this  work  is  but  an  adjunct  to  the  high  school,  and 
does  not  so  clearly  approach  a  separate  institution. 
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Of  these  three  types  it  is  the  second  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion — whose  function  I  seek.  It  is  really 
immaterial  whether  we  use,  in  the  discussion,  the  appellation 
of  Minnesota  and  say  '*  College  of  Education,"  or  that  of  Har- 
vard and  call  it  "  Division  of  Education,"  or  that  of  Columbia, 
Missouri  and  North  Dakota,  and  say  "  Teachers. College." 
For  they  are  all  one  and  the  same  institution  with  but  slightly 
different  systems  of  organization.  I  use  the  latter  term  because 
more  familiar  and  more  likely,  I  think,  as  time  passes,  to 
prevail. 

But  these  three  types  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  func- 
tion of  one  cannot  be  clearly  seen  alone.  Therefore  I  propose 
very  briefly  to  examine  the  establishment  of  each  so  as  to  learn 
why  it  was  called  into  existence — what  function  it  was  originally 
expected  to  perform.  I  shall  then  briefly  examine  present  con- 
ditions, trying  to  discover  if  any  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  general  educational  situation  of  sufficient  moment  to  make 
necessary  a  rearrangement  or  readjustment.  Finally,  I  shall 
draw  my  conclusions  as  to  present  functions,  and  with  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  certain  factors  state  the  reasons  for  those  con- 
clusions as  briefly  as  possible. 

First,  as  to  state  normal  schools  :  it  is,  of  course,  entirely 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  organization  or  early  work 
of  this  institution  in  our  country.  I  am  stating  what  is  known 
to  all  when  I  say  that  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  Henry 
Barnard  in  Connecticut,  David  Page  in  New  York  and  William 
Phelps  in  New  Jersey  had  one  and  only  one  thought  in  view  in 
working  for  the  establishment,  of  normal  schools  and  for  the 
development  of  their  work.  They,  one  and  all,  were  seeking 
some  means  for  providing  better  teachers  for  the  common 
schools.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  at  this  time 
even  suggested  that  any  other  teachers  needed  a  special  prepa- 
ration for  their  work.  To  be  sure,  the  American  high  school 
was  hardly  under  way  when  the  normal  school  movement  was 
inaugurated  in  1839,  there  being  then  but  half  a  dozen  in  the 
entire  country.  Ten  years  later  there  were  but  eighteen. 
There  was,  however,  in  those  days  a  large  number  of  academies 
giving   secondary    instruction.     But   there  was  no  thought  of 
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looking  to  the  normal  schools  for  academy  teachers,  they  came 
from  the  colleges.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  the  academies 
and  high  schools  as  then  being  developed,  were  offering  a 
higher  grade  of  academic  work  than  the  normal  schools,  and 
they  were  rather  assisting  the  latter  in  the  production  of 
teachers.  This  was  especially  true  in  New  York,  a  movement 
having  there  been  inaugurated  by  which,  through  financial  aid 
from  the  state,  many  of  the  academies  were  offering  normal 
school  instruction  and  sending  out  into  the  rural  schools  and 
city  grades  a  very  creditable  product.  And  the  character  of 
the  movement  in  the  East  has  continued  to  be  the  character  of 
the  movement  as  it  has  swept  Westward.  I  think  there  has  not 
been  established  in  the  United  States  a  single  state  normal 
school  whose  function  has  not  been  understood  to  be  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  And  by  *'  common 
schools  "  I  mean  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  school  in- 
cluding both  rural  and  urban  communities,  for  it  has  been  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  have  carefully  discriminated  between 
the  two. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  the  teachers  college.  Bear  in  mind  that 
I  use  the  term  as  referring  to  the  institution,  or  department, 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be  known,  that  is  doing  profes- 
sional work  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
colleges  and  universities.  In  taking  up  the  topic,  attention 
needs  first  to  be  called  to  two  facts  :  the  rapid  development  of 
our  high  school  system  and  the  high  degree  of  success  already 
attained  by  our  normal  schools. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  our  high  schools  began  to 
multiply — rapidly  from  1870  to  1880,  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  In  1870  there  were  170;  1880,  800; 
1890,  2,526  ;  1900,  6,005  5  ^^^  ^^  1908,  8,960.  (Annual  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.)  But  no  sooner  had  the 
high  school  movement  obtained  good  headway  than  the  serious 
problem  arose  as  to  the  supply  of  teachers.  And  so  well,  on 
the  whole,  had  the  normal  school  done  its  work  that  it  had  more 
than  justified  its  existence.  Through  its  work  the  character  of 
the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  had  been  greatly 
improved.     Teachers,  with    normal    school    equipment,    were 
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everywhere  recognized  as  superior  to  those  otherwise  trained  or 
not  trained  at  all.  Very  naturally,  then,  when  the  problem  of 
high  school  teachers  arose,  professional  preparation  was 
demanded.     But  where  could  it  be  obtained  and  how  ? 

The  state  normal  schools,  true  to  their  function  of  preparing 
teachers,  tried  to  satisfy  the  additional  demands  placed  upon 
them.  They  added  to  their  equipment,  modified  and  extended 
their  courses,  and  in  every  way  did  all  they  could.  Indeed,  they 
did  all  that  was  done  in  a  professional  way  for  nearly  a  gener- 
ation. But  the  high  schools  were  increasing,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  academic  requirements  both  of  students  and  teachers. 
City  school  systems  were  being  developed  and  extended  in  a 
most  unprecedented  manner,  calling  for  skilled  superintendents, 
supervisors,  grade  principals,  special  teachers, etc., until,  finally, 
thoughtful  men  began  to  see  that  the  impossible  was  being  asked 
of  the  state  normal  schools.  For  two  reasons,  it  was  seen,  they 
could  not  do  the  double  work  :  in  the  first  place,  they  had  more 
than  they  could  do  in  their  original  sphere  of  providing  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools,  and  secondly,  their  academic  possi- 
bilities, even  increased  as  they  had  been  in  attempting  the 
work,  were  clearly  seen  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  It  was  dis- 
covered, also,  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the 
normal  schools,  the  higher  teaching  positions — superintenden- 
cies,  high  school  principalships,  etc. — were  going  to  men  of 
collegiate  attainment,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  professional  train- 
ing which  was  then  being  recognized  as  very  desirable. 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
universities  and  colleges,  with  their  more  extended  courses, 
better  equipment  and  stronger  faculties,  took  the  matter  up,  and 
added  educational  departments  in  which  could  be  given,  with 
but  slight  additional  outlay,  both  the  academic  and  professional 
equipment  thought  to  be  needed  by  the  high  school  teacher. 

This  work  was  first  clearly  suggested  and  outlined  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
1870.  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  then  city  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Adrian,  Mich.,  read  a  notable  address  upon  the  subject, 
*'  The  Relation  Between  the  University  and  our  High  Schools." 
Eight  years  later,  the  Regents  of  Michigan  University  estab- 
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lished  a  chair  of"  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,"  and  to  it  called 
the  man  who  had,  by  the  address  just  mentioned,  offered  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  logical  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  Michigan  University  was  soon 
followed  by  others — Cornell,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Harvard,  Chicago 
and  others,  until  now  this  new  department  is  found  in  nearly 
every  prominent  college  and  university  in  the  land.  These  are 
our  teachers  colleges  or,  rather,  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  springing.  For,  to  be  sure,  not  every  pedagogical  depart- 
ment found  in  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  though  doing 
in  a  general  way  the  same  grade  of  work,  should  be  called  a 
teachers  college.  Though  having  its  roots  in  these,  the  teachers 
college  proper  differs  from  the  most  of  them  in  several  ways. 
The  pedagogical  department  of  a  college,  and  too,  a  thoroughly 
reputable  college,  may  be,  and  usually  is,  merely  one  of  the 
many  departments  of  the  institution,  represented  on  its  faculty 
by  a  single  professor  and  offering  but  a  limited  range  of  pro- 
fessional work — a  few  courses  in  the  history  of  education, 
principles  of  education  and  "  pedagogy,"  usually.  A  teachers 
college,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  organization,  and  sometimes 
a  financial  status  of  its  own.  Its  relationship  to  the  institution 
as  a  whole  is  getting  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  profes- 
sional schools.  The  movement  is  toward  a  separate  faculty, 
headed  by  a  dean,  and  representing  all  the  different  phases  of 
both  academic  and  professional  work.  While  many  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  do,  and  may  continue  to,  give  courses 
in  the  other  colleges,  they  have  a  distinct,  organic  connection 
with  the  teachers  college.  The  teachers  college  is  also  getting 
to  have,  as  a  vital  part  of  its  equipment,  a  model  high  school 
bearing  to  it  the  same  relationship  that  the  model,  or  practice, 
school  bears  to  our  normal  schools.  While  this  fullness  of 
organization  and  equipment  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  a  large 
number,  it  has  by  several,  among  which  are  Columbia,  Missouri, 
Chicago,  and,  approximately,  North  Dakota,  with  many  others 
moving  rapidly  in  the  same  direction. 

Just  a  few  words,  now,  as  to  the  third  type  mentioned,  the 
county  normal  school. 

As  already  suggested,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  not  early 
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drawn  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  school.  But  cities 
grew;  city  school  systems  were  developed  ;  the  normal  schools, 
in  spite  of  rapid  increase,  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands.  And,  since  the  field  for  normal 
school  graduates  has  ever  been  an  open  one,  they  have  located 
where  the  remuneration  has  been  the  most  generous.  Now, 
cities  and  villages  are,  generally  speaking,  the  centers  of  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  of  population  and  wealth.  The  people  of 
these  communities  have  appreciated  the  superiority  of  profes- 
sionally prepared  teachers,  and  they  have  been  able  to  pay  the 
added  price.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have  appropriated 
practically  the  entire  output  of  the  normal  schools.  None  have 
been  left  for  the  rural  schools. 

And  again,  with  these  economic  changes  there  came  to  be 
more  and  more  clearly  seen,  as  the  years  went  by,  a  difference, 
internal  and  somewhat  vital,  between  the  schools  of  the  rural 
and  the  urban  communities,  making  in  some  ways  a  different 
sort  of  preparation  desirable.  Now,  the  state  normal  school, 
growing  with  the  movement,  and  ever  keenly  alive  to  its  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness,  noting  clearly  the  location  of  its  product, 
very  wisely  began  to  modify  its  work  so  as  to  make  it  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  its  main  customers — the  well-graded 
schools  of  the  city  and  village.  And  so  it  has  resulted  that, 
even  if  the  normal  schools  could  supply  the  demands  for  both 
country  and  city  teachers,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
the  preparation  given  is  not  the  most  ideal  for  the  former.  And 
just  as  when  professionally  trained  secondary  teachers  were 
needed  a  new  institution  was  created  for  their  preparation,  in 
very  recent  years  an  institution  has  appeared  to  satisfy  this  new 
need,  one  whose  function  is  as  clearly  announced,  and  one 
which  seems  to  fit  into  the  situation  as  well,  and  we  have  the 
county  normal  school  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  as  mentioned 
above. 

Whether  we  shall  see  a  rapid  extension  of  this  new  move- 
ment, making  the  county  normal  school  as  fixed  an  institution 
as  the  state  normal  school  has  become,  and  as  the  teachers 
college  bids  fair  to  become,  or  whether,  through  consolidation, 
the  distinctive  type  of  our  rural  school  shall  disappear  and  our 
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state  normal  schools  be  increased  in  number  to  meet  the  larger 
demands,  only  the  future  can  tell.  This  latter,  however,  will 
not  be  in  our  generation,  and  I  confidently  look  for  the  former. 
I  believe  the  general  adoption  and  adaptation  of  the  county 
normal  school  idea  would  be  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
speedy  means  of  solving  some  of  our  most  serious  rural  school 
problems.  And  I  also  believe  that  it  should  be  our  next  step, 
if  we  can  take  but  one  step  at  a  time,  toward  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

If  I  have  analyzed  aright  the  present  situation,  and  have 
been  fair  in  my  all  too  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  these  institutions,  we  see  that  we  have  in  our  midst 
to-day,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  our  educational  system, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  it,  the  development  of  the  idea  so  long 
ago  adopted,  the  value  of  the  professional  preparation  of  the 
teacher,  three  quite  distinct  types  of  an  institution  for  such 
purpose.  Enumerating  now  in  order  of  grade  of  work  rather 
than  of  historical  development,  we  have  (i)  the  county  normal 
school,  whose  function  is  solely  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  rural  schools — sixty-one  of  them  found  only  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  sending  into  the  rural  schools  of  those  states 
about  800  fairly  well  equipped  teachers  each  year;  (2)  the  old 
state  normal  school  of  historic  fame,  whose  function  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades  of  our  city  and 
village  schools — 195  there  were  two  years  ago — and  they  sent 
out  into  the  schools  approximately  10,000  teachers,  mostly 
graduates;  (3)  the  teachers  college,  found  always  in  connec- 
tion with  a  college  of  high  rank  or  of  a  full-fledged  university, 
offering  work,  both  academic  and  professional,  of  full  univer- 
sity grade  and  covering  the  full  university  period  of  four  years. 
The  number  cannot  be  stated  definitely,  because  the  process 
that  is  transforming  the  old  pedagogical  departments  into 
teachers  colleges  is  at  such  varying  stages  of  development. 
Its  function  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the  institution  in 
which  it  was  founded  (Calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  1 904-1 905,  p.  126)  : — 

"I.  To  fit  university  students  for  the  higher  positions  in  the 
public  school  service. 
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"2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational  science. 

"3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education  and  of  educational 
systems  and  doctrines. 

"  4.  To  secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives  and 
advantages  of  a  profession. 

**  5.  To  give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  our  state  educational 
system,  by  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  closer  relations 
with  the  university." 

"  Higher  position  in  the  public  school  service"  meant,  in  the 
main,  in  the  early  days,  city  superintendencies  and  high  school 
principalships.  To  these,  others  have  been  added,  one  by  one, 
owing  very  largely  to  the  great  success  of  the  movement,  and 
the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  professional  prepara- 
tion for  occupants  of  such  positions,  until  now  they  include  city 
superintendencies,  high  school  and  grade  principalships,  subject 
supervisorships,  high  school,  normal  school  and  college  in- 
structorships.  Already  the  leading  teachers  colleges,  the  ones 
at  Columbia,  Missouri  and  Chicago  universities,  are  being 
definitely  looked  to  for  these  later  added  and  more  responsible 
workmen. 

Thus  far  I  have  but  stated  historical  facts  known  to  all  who  are 
are  reasonably  well  informed  touching  the  history  of  education 
and  current  educational  practice  in  our  country.  I  have  done 
this  all  too  briefly,  I  am  well  aware.  But  the  reason  that  I  could 
do  it  briefly  is  the  fact  that  the  readers  of  this  journal  are  well 
informed  upon  the  historical  phases  of  the  subject.  All  that  I 
needed  to  do  was  to  cull  out  and  bring  to  the  fore  the  pertinent 
facts.  But  the  question  now  arises,  is  this  differentiation  logical  ? 
Are  there  any  reasons,  psychological,  economic,  or  otherwise, 
for  such  differentiation?  If  there  are,  it  is  going  to  continue, 
and  these  types  of  the  institution  which  now  seem  to  have  been 
given  each  such  a  definite  and  separate  work  to  do  are  going 
to  be  relatively  permanent.  If  not,  we  shall  continue  to  cut 
and  try,  undoing  to-morrow  what  was  done  to-day,  and  chaos 
will  result. 

(  To  be  continued.') 
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IV 

\N  previous  articles  I  have  considered  the  various 
classes  of  professional  studies  of  a  normal  school 
curriculum, — their  nature,  scope,  and  order  and 
method  of  development, — and  I  have  discussed  the 
normal  school  ideal  as  related  to  these  topics. 
For  reasons  that  are  easily  apparent  the  subject 
of  method  deserves  special  mention.  Method  at 
one  time  played  the  leading  role  on  the  normal 
stage.  The  normal  course  in  fact  centered  in  method.  Every- 
thing pointed  toward  it  and  derived  its  value  from  it.  The 
normal  graduate  was  perfected  in  some  method  of  significant 
name  whether  objective,  or  analytic-synthetic,  phonic  or  pho- 
netic, and  felt  on  entering  the  profession  that  he  belonged  to 
a  pedagogical  aristocracy  which  had  the  best  and  all  of  it,  and 
looked  upon  all  not  versed  in  his  all-conquering  method  as 
heretics,  outside  the  pale.  There  was  sometimes,  if  not  fre- 
quently, a  kind  of  finality  to  achievement  that  stood  as  a  barrier 
to  progress.  Even  children  who  belonged  to  practice  classes 
felt  that  method  must  follow  a  certain  beaten  track  to  fulfill  its 
functions.  A  story  which  reads  like  pedagogical  fiction  or 
tradition,  but  which  represents  an  authentic  case  which  can  be 
exactly  located  in  pedagogical  geography  tells  of  a  pupil  who 
was  so  impressed  by  the  unvarying  nature  of  method,  as  applied 
to  him  repeatedly  in  practice  exercises,  that  he  kept  a  poor 
normal  student  on  the  question  rack  unduly  long  before  she 
could  secure  the  coveted  answer,  and  finally  remarked,  **  I 
know  what  you  want  me  to  say,  but  that's  not  the  question 
that'll  fetch  it."  To  say  that  this  was  a  naive  criticism  of  the 
teacher's  faulty  questioning  does  not  meet  the  point.  What 
impressed  the  child  was  the  stereotyped  method  form.  Method 
then  laid  the  chief  emphasis  on,  if  it  was  not  actually  synony- 
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mous  with,  the  mechanics  of  instruction  or,  more  narrowly,  the 
mechanics  of  the  recitation — a  very  important  element  but  a 
subordinate  one,  depending  for  its  value  on  broader  and  more 
basal  studies.  While  it  was  a  wonderful  advance  over  abstract 
plans  of  earlier  years,  it  was  not  fully  related  to  educational 
facts  and  forces,  already  referred  to,  which  would  have  given 
it  deeper  meaning  and  suggested  more  fruitful  applications. 
The  nature  of  the  topic,  the  character  of  the  surroundings,  t.  e., 
of  the  community  life,  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  class, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  individual  child  were  not  allowed  their 
legitimate  place  in  determining  method.  There  was  not  enough, 
therefore,  to  lead  one  necessarily  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject 
or  bring  him  into  close  touch  with  the  heart  of  the  child,  atti- 
tudes which  of  themselves  are  able  to  produce  method  of  the 
highest  type. 

More  recent  normal  development  and  broader  study  have 
changed  the  incidence  of  normal  work  materially,  so  that 
method,  from  being  the  most  conspicuous  element  of  the  course, 
has  become  a  subordinate  one,  or  at  any  rate  a  co-ordinate  one. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  become  classified  and  specialized. 
The  supporting  studies  from  which  method  derives  its  prin- 
ciples and  takes  its  character  and  direction  have  gained  in 
prestige  and  in  adaptability  to  educational  purposes. 

I  have  said  that  method  has  become  classified  and  specialized. 
To-day  we  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  general  method 
and  special  method.  General  method  concerns  itself  with  an 
organized  body  of  principles  so  directed  as  to  give  a  well 
informed  and  confident  spirit  to  teaching,  and  secure  more 
genuine  results,  first,  in  honest  and  thorough  acquisition, 
second,  in  real  power  to  realize  one's  best.  General  method 
is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  an  inspirational  study  and,  on  the 
other,  a  surety  for  intelligent  and  effective  educational  processes. 
Its  principles  are  derived  from  general  psychology  and  child 
psychology,  and  are  grouped  about  a  certain  center  which 
gives  order  and  consistency  to  the  group.  Naturally  this 
center  is  the  child,  or  more  specifically  the  self-actiVity  of 
the  child.  Sometimes  when  the  matter  is  approached  from 
the  other  direction,  externally,  it  is  a  certain  study  or  group 
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of  studies  conceived  as  the  center  of  the  curriculum.  In  either 
case  the  outcome  must  be  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
child,  his  points  of  view,  his  needs,  his  ideals,  his  mode  of 
development,  and  not  a  cold,  pedagogical  attitude  of  applying 
scientific  principles  for  producing  a  pedagogical  result.  Here 
we  reach  interest  on  one  side. 

Special  method,  legitimately,  is  but  the  application  of  general 
method  to  the  teaching  of  a  special  subject.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  it  is  always  so  intimately  related  to  general 
method  in  actual  practice ;  whether  it  does  not  often  concern 
itself  more  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  particular  subject 
without  taking  the  pains  to  square  itself  with  the  principles  of 
education,  which,  so  far  from  hindering  the  other  plan,  give 
direction  and  force  to  it.  Being  thus  partial,  it  loses  and  makes 
for  inferior  results.  There  are  several  factors  in  special 
method.  The  first  is  that  which  places  the  teacher  in  close 
touch  with  the  subject  to  be  taught,  makes  him  understand  its 
laws  and  feel  its  meaning,  develops  enthusiasm  for  its  wonderful 
content,  and  loads  him  with  rich  material  for  interesting  a  class, 
t.  e.,  makes  him  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  subject.  But  one 
must  have  a  broad  and  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
subject  of  the  curriculum,  but  of  its  applications  to  the  partic- 
ular children  to  be  taught,  t.  e.^  he  must  have  an  educational 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  seen  in  a  previous  article,  this 
involves,  in  addition  to  a  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  of  studies 
and  courses,  equal  scholarship  as  to  children,  children's  needs, 
children's  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  children's  reactions. 
The  two  lines  of  knowledge  furnish  sure  guidance  for  selecting 
study  material  adapted  to  the  children  concerned,  and  applying 
it  to  them  so  as  to  produce  an  educational  result. 

The  second  factor  in  special  method  correlates  all  this,  in 
the  process  of  presentation,  with  the  principles  of  education  as 
organized  in  general  method.  This  factor  gives  order  and 
coherence  to  the  development  of  the  lesson,  without  insisting 
on  any  set  form  in  the  procedure,  pointing  out  certain  directions 
in  which  presentation  of  a  topic  may  advance  educationally 
with  economy  of  time  and  force. 

Through  these  two  factors  the  teacher  becomes  sensitive  to 
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the  requirements  of  the  educational  process,  and  because  of  this 
sensitiveness  secures  in  his  pupils  greater  interest,  a  stronger 
mastery  of  facts,  generalizations  and  processes,  greater  power 
to  use  them  in  life  and  to  make  new  acquisitions  without  the 
teacher. 

A  third  element  in  general  method  is  that  which  originally 
was  chief,  and  was  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  summation 
of  method,  consisting  of  certain  accessories  in  teaching  necessary 
for  clear  and  telling  instruction  in  connection  with  psychologic 
principles  which  form  the  framework  of  method.  Here  would 
be  included  such  points  as  the  art  of  questioning,  the  proper 
selection  and  use  of  illustrations,  special  orders  of  procedure, 
their  value  in  developing  interest,  and  their  adaptation  to 
special  school  subjects — in  all  of  which  we  are  of  course  dealing 
simply  with  the  mechanism  of  the  class  exercise. 

The  fourth  element  in  special  method  is  the  environment  of 
the  lesson — the  general  appearance  of  the  room  or  school,  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  class  exercise,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  pupils  and  their  feelings  arising  from  all  these  influences. 
The  feelings  are  fundamental  in  securing  interest,  inasmuch 
as  a  lesson  cannot  appeal  productively  to  pupils  without  com- 
fortable and  agreeable  feelings  and  an  atmosphere  of  good 
cheer.  In  fact,  the  importance  of  the  first  three  elements  in 
special  method  is  due  in  part  to  their  effect  on  the  feelings. 
The  conditions  we  are  now  noting  are  in  no  small  degree  under 
the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  according  as  she  uses  or  abuses 
them  the  success  of  each  individual  lesson  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  determined.  For  the  most  part  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  general,  nor  merely  at  stated  intervals,  but  must  find  a 
place  in  the  plan  for  conducting  each  lesson.  Hence  they 
must  form  an  essential  part  of  the  preparation  for  each  instruc- 
tion unit  and  of  the  process  of  working  it  out.  Indeed,  they 
cannot  be  considered  once  for  all  for  a  single  class  exercise, 
but  must  be  recurrent  features  of  method  as  the  class  exercise 
proceeds.  Again,  they  are  not  absolutely  uniform,  but  will 
differ  in  some  measure  with  different  subjects.  Hence  they  be- 
come parts  of  special  method. 

A  fifth  element  of  special  method   is  the  personality  of  the 
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teacher — voice,  life,  kind  of  interest  in  his  subject,  measure  of 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  attitude  toward  his  pupils  and  his 
ideals  in  general.  In  large  part  these  are  but  resultants  of  the 
elements  of  special  method  already  named,  but  they  deserve 
special  mention  so  that  these  special  details  may  be  grouped 
into  a  single  unity.  One  might  be  inclined  to  consider  this 
matter  of  personality  a  topic  in  general  method,  but  as  it  shows 
itself  only  in  application  to  individual  lessons  or  situations, — in 
fact  requires  such  occasions  to  bring  it  out,  and,  in  its  manifes- 
tation is,  generally  speaking,  a  kind  of  reaction  to  a  special 
lesson  situation,  it  is  legitimately  considered  here,  without  going 
too  far  into  the  question  of  its  development  as  a  force  in  method. 
The  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between  love  for  one's 
subject  and  love  for  one's  pupils,  which  has  so  much  to  do  in 
determining  one's  personality,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  place  this 
topic  under  special  method,  because  of  its  effect  on  the  teaching 
of  individual  lessons. 

There  is  still  another  part  of  a  special  method  course — 
method  history.  Method  in  any  particular  study,  as  geography 
or  arithmetic,  has  a  very  interesting  history,  showing  change  of 
view,  growth  in  adaptation  to  children,  advancement  in  the  con- 
ception of  ends  and  aims,  shifting  in  emphases  and  values  in 
subject-matter,  and  progressive  attempts  to  adapt  method  and, 
coincidently,  the  subject,  to  changing  political,  industrial  and 
social  conditions.  Such  a  study  gives  breadth  and  clarifies 
judgment  as  to  what  is  really  good  or  bad.  It  is  therefore  both 
cultural  and  practical ;  practical  partly  because  it  is  cultural,  for 
that  which  is  most  truly  cultural  is  most  truly  practical.  This  part 
of  method  study  is  at  present  too  little  regarded.  It  deserves  a 
firm  place  in  our  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  normal  school. 

Special  method  then  is  a  broad  and  broadening  feature  of 
normal  school  work.  It  gathers  its  substance  from  many 
sources  and  has  wide  relations.  Yet  it  cannot  escape  notice 
that  it  represents  simply  a  trinity  offerees  working  oiit  a  single 
unity.  A  great  subject,  a  pupil  with  undefined  capabilities,  a 
teacher,  sensitive  to  the  situation  in  all  ways,  the  three  brought 
together  for  an  educational  purpose,  produce  all  of  special 
method. 
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I  have  considered  in  a  previous  article  the  order  of  develop- 
ment for  each  line  of  activity  in  the  normal  school ;  what  has 
been  said  as  to  method  in  this  special  article  will  not  lessen  the 
argument  for  the  principle  that  the  practice  school  is  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  normal  school,  that  the  initial  development  of  all 
professional  subjects  is  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  practice 
school. 

The  idea  of  method  has  thus  grown  from  a  rather  narrow  and 
formal  conception  to  something  broad  and  widely  related,  in- 
volving large  scholarship  in  several  directions,  both  academic 
and  pedagogical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  development  of  a 
truly  human  as  well  as  a  pedagogical  or  instructional  interest 
in  the  educational  process.  It  includes  also  some  administrative 
elements  which  are  needed  in  individual  lessons,  if  a  teacher  is 
to  secure  strong  results.  Perhaps  the  trend  in  method  cannot 
be  better  indicated  than  by  the  contrast  already  hinted  at ;  For 
a  time — from  the  period  of  the  early  books  on  method  to  the 
discovery  of  the  "  five  formal  steps,"  which  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion as  though  they  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  method — 
special  method  schemes  and  special  details  and  devices  held 
the  center  of  attention.  To-day  we  are  tending  toward  a  wider 
study  of  method  elements,  giving  more  and  larger  points  of 
view  and  resulting  in  more  complete  equipment  for  all  the  ex- 
igencies of  class-room  instruction.  What  was  once  the  whole 
of  method  has  become  a  part.  With  the  change  method  has 
become  a  living  force  instead  of  a  stereotyped  form. 

The  normal  school  ideal  as  to  "  methods"  is  already  appar- 
ent. It  is  a  broad  and  stimulating  one.  The  general  purpose 
must  be  to  secure  adequate  training  in  the  various  directions 
noted  in  the  analysis  of  method,  so  that  normal  students  will 
gain  a  mastery  of  special  school  subjects  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  and  an  intuition  in  applying  them  to  pupils  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
power. 

Another  side  of  the  change  in  the  conception  of  method  shows 
the  normal  school  ideal  still  further.  To  use  a  paradox,  special 
method  has  become  general  instead  of  special.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  normal  school  to  train  in  the  general  principles  and 
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to  enforce  the  general  method  of  teaching  geography  or  read- 
ing, in  which  there  can  be  no  narrow  limits.  It  is  not  its  busi- 
ness to  teach  any  one  special  form  of  method,  but  to  train  stu- 
dents to  know  what  good  geography  work  and  good  reading 
work  are,  and  thus  put  them  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
co-operate  with  any  principal  or  superintendent  in  carrying  out 
the  special  method  forms  of  any  system  of  schools,  if  any  such 
are  found.  Normal  students  should  be  familiar  with  various 
approved  methods  rather  than  a  single  one.  This  would 
broaden  judgment  and  give  better  opportunities  to  select  or 
combine  or  adapt  or  create,  in  developing  individual  method. 
The  stronger  this  normal  school  ideal  becomes  and  the  more 
faithfully  it  is  observed  the  more  serviceable  teachers  become  in 
working  out  any  special  plans  required  of  thfem  later.  By  such 
a  course  will  the  proverbial  normal  school  graduate  who  goes 
out  equipped  with  a  pet  method  form,  believing  that  there  is 
nothing  beyond,  give  place  to  one  of  finer  type.  Narrowness 
will  yield  to  breadth,  pedantry  to  scholarship  and  progressive 
enterprise.  Even  under  these  circumstances  we  shall  still  be 
formal  enough  from  the  very  tendency  of  human  nature. 

Progress  toward  such  an  ideal  has  for  some  time  been  under 
way.  Evidence  of  it  has  been  seen,  but  more  particularly  felt. 
With  increasing  scholarship  and  deeper  feeling  for  the  meaning 
of  education  we  are  getting  away  from  the  idea  that  the  educa- 
tional process  is  a  formal  one  which  can  be  set  in  any  straight 
mould. 


Teaching  Geometry:  A  Criticism  of  the 
Common  Method 


CHARLES    K.  TAYLOR,  PHILADELPHIA,    PENNSYLVANIA 

HEN  asked  the  object  of  teaching  boys  geometry, 

Wthe  average  teacher  of  that  subject  will  reply  that 
it  is  because  the  mastering  of  that  subject  devel- 
opes  the  reasoning  power.  Others  will  say  that 
it  is  taught  because  of  its  utility,  especially  to 
those  who  intend  becoming  engineers.  This 
latter  reason,  however,  need  not  have  too  great  a 
consideration,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  who  take  geometry  in  the  higher 
schools  ever  find  the  least  practical  use  for  it.  So  it  is  the  first 
reason  that  must  be  considered — that  geometry  is  taught  to 
develop  the  reasoning  faculty.  This  may  be  the  object  in  view, 
but  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  author, — an  opinion  gained  by 
no  little  teaching  of  mathematics  and  observation  of  teaching 
methods  and  results, — that  present  methods  tend  to  develop  the 
memory  only,  and  the  reasoning  faculty  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
The  usual  method  is  to  give  the  pupil  one  or  more  proposi- 
tions to  study  for  a  day's  lesson.  The  average  pupil  studies 
these  propositions  by  going  over  them  several  times,  perhaps. 
Then  the  pupil,  when  called  upon,  can  go  to  the  board  and 
glibly  reproduce  the  same  propositions  there,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class,  all  the  result  of  an  eflfbrt  of  memory  worthy  a  better 
cause.  A  few  pupils,  so  taught,  are  able  to  give,  at  notice,  a 
majority  of  the  propositions  supporting  the  ones  in  question,  but 
generally  these  are  few  and  far  between.  The  average  pupil, 
when  asked  "Why?"  looks  blank,  cudgels  his  memory,  and 
generally  makes  a  mess  ot  it.  This  is  because  he  has  little 
idea  of  the  "  why,"  yet  to  hear  him  recite,  after  memorizing  the 
lesson,  one  would  never  suspect  that  he  had  practically  no  idea 
of  what  he  was  doing.  Of  course  I  have  met  teachers  who 
plumed  themselves  not  a  little  on  the  evidences  of  real  reason- 
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ing  shown  by  a  class,  but  never  could  they  show  conclusively 
that  the  results  were  not  the  effect  of  wholesale  memorizing  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  time  element  is  a  common  excuse  given  for  this  condi- 
tion. Teachers  will  say  that  with  the  time  allotted,  and  the 
amount  of  ground  to  cover,  the  present  method  is  necessary,  for 
by  it,  at  least,  one  can  cover  the  seven  books  usually  required 
for  high  school  graduation  and  entrance  to  college.  Perhaps 
so;  but  if  so,  then  cut  bono?  If  the  only  gain  that  comes 
through  the  study  of  geometry  is  the  development  of  the  mem- 
ory, then  other  subjects,  of  far  more  practical  value,  could  be 
given,  with  excellent  results.  But  the  agreement  is  so  general 
that  the  study  of  geometry  does  benefit  the  reasoning  faculty, 
that  this  subject  was  never  more  widely  taught  than  at  present, 
and  the  fact  is  that  it  has  all  the  excellent  qualities  claimed  for 
it  when  taught  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  the  desired 
results.  Nor  need  this  manner  occupy  more  time  than  the  one 
in  general  use;  and  even  should  it  do  so,  the  benefit  derived 
would  be  of  such  value  that  the  extra  time  would  be  well  spent. 

The  method  advocated  by  the  author  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
First  of  all,  give  the  pupils  no  text-book  until,  say  the  fourth 
book  has  been  accomplished.  Instead  the  pupils  will  have  a 
notebook,  in  which  record  will  be  kept  of  the  work  done.  And 
the  work  consists  in  having  the  pupils  reason  out,  with  just 
sufficient  aid  to  make  the  attempt  possible,  the  various  propo- 
sitions of  the  first  four  books.  At  the  beginning  the  teacher 
will  give  the  proposition,  then  the  pupils  will  endeavor,  from 
what  has  gone  before,  to  prove  the  proposition  given,  being 
almost  entirely  upon  their  own  resource.  Suppose  such  a 
method  is  longer  than  the  memorizing  one?  The  result  of  its 
use  is  that  the  pupils  actually  do  reason  about  the  propositions, 
and  hence  have  gained,  not  only  an  excellent  idea  of  the  pro- 
positions they  have  studied,  and  a  good  working  knowledge, 
too,  but  also  the  power  to  take  up  an  entirely  new  problem,  and 
attack  it  confidently,  with  reasonable  hope  of  accomplishment. 

There  are  two  simple  methods  of  carrying  on  work  of  this 
character.  The  writer  has  used  both  with  good  results.  One  is 
to  write  the  proposition  on  the  board,  making  the  accompanying 
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sketch.  Then  the  pupils  are  given  time  for  consideration,  and 
finally  a  competition  is  in  order  among  the  pupils,  who  are 
allowed  to  endeavor  to  prove  the  proposition  before  the  class, 
or  at  least  attempt  to  do  so,  and  generally  it  is  not  long  before 
the  correct  reasons  are  forthcoming.  And  then,  too,  the  pupils 
are  requested  to  copy  the  proposition  and  figure  in  their  own 
notebooks,  each  one  endeavoring  to  do  the  whole  work  him- 
self. After  a  reasonable  time  has  been  spent  upon  the  work, 
the  teacher  collects  the  books  and  goes  over  the  work  therein, 
then  finally  one  of  those  getting  the  right  result  will  put  his 
work  on  the  board  and  explain  it  to  the  rest. 

The  notebook  is  made  a  very  important  book,  supplying  the 
place  of  a  text-book,  and  in  it  should  be  placed,  neatly,  every 
proposition  proved  by  the  class. 

After  the  four  books  have  been  covered  in  this  manner,  then 
the  text-book  may  be  introduced,  and  the  teacher  will  be  greatly 
surprised,  and  no  little  gratified,  to  find  how  easily  the  class 
will  master  the  propositions  so  often  the  downfall  of  those 
unfortunates  who  have  been  endeavoring  to  master  the  subject 
almost  entirely  by  memory. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning a  method  so  revolutionary.  The  writer,  however, 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  hear  an  open  criticism  of  it. 
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How  History  Can  be  Taught  from  a  Sociological  Point  of 

View 

CHARLES   A.  ELLWOOD,  PROFESSOR    OF    SOCIOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

WOULD  like  to  disclaim  at  the  outset  the  view 
that  any  science  or  subject  should  be  taught 
chiefly  as  an  aid  to,  or  as  illustrative  of,  some 
other  science.  Each  science,  in  a  sense,  exists 
for  itself, — that  is,  represents  some  relatively 
independent  human  interest,  and  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  it  shall  be  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
But  if  any  one  desires  to  teach  history  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  social  and  institutional  development, 
then  the  question  how  history  can  be  so  taught  legitimately 
arises,  and  it  is  this  question  that  I  wish  to  discuss. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  history  should,  in  some 
cases,  be  taught  from  the  sociological  point  of  view.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  history  taught  in  the  high  school.  The 
object  of  teaching  history  in  the  high  school  is  usually  recog- 
nized to  be  not  the  satisfaction  of  some  abstract  intellectual 
interest,  but  to  train  for  citizenship ;  and  an  essential  thing  in 
training  for  citizenship  is  to  get  the  social  point  of  view.  Now 
the  social  point  of  view  is  undoubtedly  gotten  best  from 
studying  society  as  a  unity,  the  laws  of  its  interdependence, 
functioning  and  development.  But  abstract  sociology  cannot 
be  introduced  into  high  schools  for  many  reasons.  It  cannot, 
for  one  reason,  because  psychology,  the  science  upon  which 
sociology  immediately  depends,  is  as  yet  either  not  represented 

Note. — Our  "How  to  Teach"  series  last  year  was  so  popular  that  there 
have  been  many  requests  that  we  extend  its  range  by  a  few  more  articles.  We 
shall  therefore  occasionally  include  in  our  table  of  contents  an  article  like 
this  one  on  How  to  Teach  some  important  branch  of  school  work. — Editor 
Education. 
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in  the  high  school  curriculum  or  is  very  inadequately  taught. 
Again,  the  high  school  curriculum  is  already  too  overcrowded 
to  permit  the  putting  in  of  another  science.  Finally,  it  is 
pedagogically  unsound  to  teach  directly  an  abstract  science  of 
laws  and  principles,  such  as  sociology  is,  to  pupils  of  no  greater 
intellectual  maturity  and  preparation  than  high  school  pupils. 
Accordingly,  if  the  laws  and  principles  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  social  life  are  to  be  studied  in  the  high  school  (and 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  desirability 
of  so  domg),  then  such  study  must  be  through  one  of  the  con- 
crete descriptive  social  sciences,  such  as  history.  Sociological 
principles  could  be  taught,  it  is  true,  through  the  descriptive 
study  of  present  social  conditions,  but  this  has  the  disadvan- 
tages that  it  would  add  another  subject  to  the  curriculum^ 
that  there  are  no  satisfactory  texts  on  contemporary  social  con- 
ditions, and  that  there  are  few  teachers  who  could  present 
profitably  such  material  to  high  school  students.  History,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  certain  advantages  as  a  vehicle  of  sociolog- 
ical truths.  It  shows  the  movements  of  society  ;  it  exhibits 
institutions  as  in  a  process  of  growth ;  it  gives  a  dynamic 
rather  than  a  static  view  of  the  social  life  ;  it  is  already  in 
the  high  school  curriculum ;  and,  finally,  there  are  many 
teachers  amply  prepared  on  the  historical  side  who  might, 
with  a  little  effort,*  get  a  fair  preparation  on  the  sociological 
side.  My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  sociological  principles  can  best  be  taught  in  the  high 
school  through  history ;  and  I  will  add  that  it  is  my  conviction 
that  courses  in  history  generally,  whether  in  high  school  or  in 

*  In  connection  with  the  above  paper,  the  following  books  maj  be  suggested 
to  teachers  of  history  for  a  short  (say  a  year's)  course  of  reading:  Ross, 
Foundations  of  Sociology  (Macmillan,  $1.25);  Ross,  Social  Psychology  (Mac- 
millan,  $1.50);  MacDougall,  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  (London: 
Methuen  &  Co.,  $1.25)  ;  Giddings,  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sociology  (Mac- 
millan, $1.75).  For  a  two  years'  course  of  reading,  the  following  works  should 
be  added:  Flint,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  (Scribner's,  $3.50)  ; 
Forrest,  The  Development  of  Western  Civilization  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  $2.00)  ;  Sumner,  Folkways  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00)  ;  Barth,  Die  Philoso- 
phie  der  Geschichte  als  Sociologie  (Leipzig :  Reisland,  through  Stechert  of 
New  York,  $1.75). 
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college,  would  often  gain  in  cultural  value  if  taught  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  re- 
lations of  history  and  sociology.  Sciences  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  problems.  The  problem  of  history,  I 
take  it  to  be,  is  "  What  was  the  social  reality  in  the  past?" — 
that  is,  past  events  and  their  connections.  History  is  a  con- 
crete, descriptive  science  of  the  past  of  human  society.  The 
problem  of  sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  and  evolution  of  society.  It  is  an 
abstract,  theoretical  science  of  the  social  life.  From  this  it 
might  appear  that  sociology  is  a  sort  of  abstract  essence  of  his- 
tory. And  such  it  is  in  part,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
sociology  also  finds  its  material  in  contemporary  social  life,  and 
in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  primitive  and  barbarous  peoples. 
What  is  meant  by  "  the  sociological  point  of  view  "  is,  I  trust, 
now  clear.  To  teach  history  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view  is  to  teach  it  so  as  to  exhibit  the  laws  or  principles  of 
social  growth  and  development,  of  social  organization  and 
functioning ;  in  other  words,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  factors  that 
create  human  history  in  the  objective  sense. 

A  word  must  also  be  said  about  the  equipment  of  the  teacher 
who  is  to  teach  history  from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  A 
thorough  training  in  modern  scientific  history  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  more  than 
superficial  training  in  sociology.  At  least  two  years  should  be 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  elements  of  sociology  and  of  present 
sociological  theory.  It  would  be  well  also  if  to  this  were  added 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  social  theory,  for  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  sociological  literature  can  alone  give  a  proper 
perspective  and  the  balance  which  comes  therefrom,  and  would 
often  prevent  the  putting  forward  of  theories  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  for  a 
teacher  of  history  who  has  already  left  college  or  university  to 
gain  by  well-directed  private  reading  a  substantial  equivalent 
of  such  two  years'  study  of  sociology  in  a  university. 

The  first  requisite  for  teaching  history  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view  is  that  the  history  be  not  one-sided;  that  is,  the 
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history  must  be  a  broad  history  of  all  phases  of  a  people's  life, 
not  of  one  phase,  such  as  internal  government  and  international 
relations.  While  political  history  is  extremely  important  for 
teaching  concretely  the  elements  of  political  science,  it  is  ex- 
tremely deficient  for  illustrating  those  deeper  psychological  and 
biological  factors  with  which  the  sociologist  is  concerned.  The 
student  must  be  shown  the  domestic,  the  religious,  the  indus- 
trial and  the  cultural  phases  of  a  people's  social  life,  as  well  as 
the  political ;  and  all  these  must  be  shown  to  constitute  a  com- 
plex unity,  which  cannot  be  understood  except  as  a  unity.  In 
other  words,  the  social  life  of  a  people  must  be  presented  as  a 
unity  with  all  of  its  phases  interdependent,  none  to  be  under- 
stood apart  from  the  other.  Texts  that  presented  this  view  of 
history  used  to  be  rare,  but,  fortunately  they  are  becoming  more 
common  every  day,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
teaching  special  social  history  (say  political  history)  when 
general  social  history  is  wanted. 

Again,  the  view  of  history  should  be  extended  in  time  as  well 
as  '*  all-sided,"  if  it  is  to  illustrate  best  sociological  priaciples. 
It  is  true  that  the  intensive  study  of  any  epoch,  no  matter  how 
brief,  may  be  made  to  illustrate  such  principles  abundantly. 
But  in  general  it  is  true  that  the  longer  the  period  which  is 
studied  the  more  social  factors  and  principles  are  brought  to 
light.  For  this  reason,  it  is  probable  that  the  course  in  history 
best  adapted  to  illustrate  sociological  principles  is  a  course  in 
general  European  history,  including  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern.  Such  a  course,  if  dealing  with  the  social  life  of 
European  peoples  upon  all  sides,  would  become  practically  a 
history  of  the  development  of  Western  civilization,  and  could  be 
made  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  the  factors  in 
social  evolution.  A  partial  exception  to  the  high  valuation 
which  the  sociologist  would  place  on  such  a  course  in  general 
history  must  be  made  in  favor  of  nineteenth  century  history. 
The  nineteenth  century  was  a  tremendously  dynamic  epoch, 
and  in  some  respects  greater  progress  was  make  during  it  than 
during  all  preceding  recorded  history.  The  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  therefore,  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  factors 
of  social  change,  to  exhibit  the  forces  which  make  and  remake 
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human  societies.  Hence,  also,  American  history  from  the 
earliest  settlements  down  to  the  present,  but  particularly  again 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  can  be  made  to  serve  splendidly  to 
illustrate  the  factors  in  social  development. 

But  the  most  momentous  question  in  teaching  history  from 
a  sociological  point  of  view  is.  What  theory  of  the  social  life 
shall  be  taught?  The  reply  is  that  much  can  and  should  be 
done  to  prevent  one-sided  views  of  the  social  life.  While  the 
theory  of  society  is  not  yet  in  a  settled  condition,  both  history 
and  sociology  teach  that  one-sided  views  of  the  social  life  are 
not  justified.  Yet  these  one-sided  views  prevail,  both  to  the 
bane  of  social  theory  and  social  practice,  and  it  must  be  the 
task  of  the  general  social  sciences,  history  and  sociology,  to 
correct  these.  The  most  prevalent  of  these  one-sided  views  of 
the  social  life  to-day  is  the  economic  conception  of  social  evolu- 
tion, the  so-called  "  materialistic  conception  of  history,"  or,  as 
I  would  prefer  to  call  it,  "  economic  determinism."  This  is  the 
view,  advocated  by  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers,  that  "the 
method  of  production  of  the  material  life  determines  the  social, 
political  and  spiritual  life-process  in  general."  With  this 
formula,  his  followers  declare,  Marx  did  for  social  evolution 
what  Darwin  did  for  organic  evolution — reveal  its  essential  law. 
Here,  then,  is  a  spurious  sociology  which  is  shouted  from  the 
housetops  by  the  Marxian  socialists  of  to-day,  and  even  accepted 
by  many  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  socialist  movement. 
I  cannot  stop  to  criticise  this  economic  view  of  social  evolution 
except  to  say  that  scientific  sociology  finds  no  warrant  for 
regarding  economic  factors  as  determinative  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  social  life,  but  finds  rather  that  biological  and  psychological, 
not  economic,  elements  are  fundamental  in  the  social  life.  And 
I  imagine  that  practically  all  historians  would  say  that  history 
would  have  to  be  very  much  distorted  in  order  to  give  such  all- 
importance  to  economic  factors  as  the  Marxians  claim.  This  is 
not  saying,  of  course,  that  economic  factors  are  not  important 
in  social  evolution,  but  it  is  saying  that  Tiistory  taught  with  a 
proper  sociological  perspective  will  assign  to  economic  factors 
in  the  historical  process  their  proper  place  alongside  of  many 
other  factors  that  equally  determine  the  social  life  of  man. 
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It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  one-sided  theories  of  social 
evolution.  Men  like  Buckle  have  claimed  that  geographical 
factors  are  determinative  of  all  else  in  the  social  life.  But  geo- 
graphical factors  can  be  shown  to  play  only  a  small  part  in 
determining  social  forms  and  social  changes ;  and  history 
taught  from  the  sociological  point  of  view  will  give  them  their 
due  place  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  historical  process  to 
geographical  terms.  It  is  the  same  with  the  racial  theories 
which  Buckle  denounced.  No  doubt  "  blood  tells"  in  history, 
and  racial  heredity  is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  studying  social  occurrences.  But  to  explain  the  social  life 
of  a  people  wholly  in  terms  of  their  racial  blood  is  a  procedure 
without  warrant  in  history  or  sociology.  Ideological  concep- 
tions of  history  are  no  better  than  the  other  one-sided  theories 
of  social  evolution.  Hegel  and  some  other  philosophers  of 
history  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  historical  movement 
has  been  determined  by  the  evolution  of  certain  leading  ideas. 
But  while  ideas  and  beliefs  have  been  true  forces  in  history  of 
which  the  historian  and  sociologist  must  take  account,  to  con- 
ceive of  social  evolution  as  wholly  or  even  dominantly  an  evo- 
lution of  ideas  is  utterly  to  misconceive  its  nature.  The  same 
thing  would  have  to  be  said,  of  course,  of  any  attempt  to 
interpret  history  dominantly  in  terms  of  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  or  in  terms  of  political  forms  and  ideals.  Finally,  a 
word  must  be  said  about  the  great  man  theory  of  history,  or,  as 
I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  the  individualistic  conception  of  social 
evolution.  According  to  this  theory  the  social  life  is  shaped 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  achievements  of  a  few  great 
personalities.  Perhaps  on  account  of  its  detailed  study  of 
events,  and  also  on  account  of  the  science  being  burdened  in 
the  past  by  literary  men  more  interested  in  the  dramatic  than 
in  exact  scientific  truth,  history  has  at  times  come  more  peri- 
lously near  endorsing  this  view  of  social  evolution  than  any 
other.  The  trouble  with  this  view  of  history  is  that  it  leaves 
out  of  account  the  strong  and  deep  undercurrents  in  a  people's 
life  which  shape,  not  only  social  institutions,  but  even  the  great 
men  themselves  to  whom  such  great  social  potency  is  attributed. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  place  for  the  influence  of  individuality, 
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personality,  in  social  evolution  ;  and  history  taught  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view  will  give  it  its  due  place  without  dis- 
regarding the  deeper  forces  which  shape  the  social  life  of 
peoples.  In  short,  history  taught  from  the  sociological  point 
of  view  will  give  due  weight  to  all  the  factors  evident  in  the 
historical  process,  such  as  geographical,  racial,  economic,  in- 
tellectual, political,  religious  and  personal ;  and  thus  will  give 
a  sane  and  balanced  view  of  the  social  life  as  the  outcome  of 
many  forces  working  together  in  a  complex  process  of  evolu- 
tion. If  this  can  be  done  the  one-sided  views  of  the  social  life 
which  now  afflict,  and  often  menace,  society  would  soon  dis- 
appear ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  practical  aim  of  both  the 
historian  and  the  sociologist. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  I  have  showed  that  sociology  and 
liistory  are  so  intimately  related  that  the  one  can  be  taught 
through  the  other ;  that  for  the  purposes  of  training  for  citizen- 
ship it  is  possible  to  teach  through  the  medium  of  history  sane 
and  well-balanced  views  of  the  social  life.  Of  course,  how  well 
this  will  be  done  in  any  particular  instance  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  training  which  the  teacher  has  had  in  both  history  and 
sociology.  That  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  culture  and  of  citizenship  seems  to  me 
beyond  question. 
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WE  are  at  last  awake  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  children 
how  to  study,  as  well  as  what  to  study.  That  we  are 
very  late  in  our  discovery  is  distressingly  apparent  to  all  whose 
duties  include  the  supervision  and  training  of  young  teachers, 
but  some  of  us  at  least  are  awake  and  interestedly  anxious 
about  what  to  do. 

One  of  my  favorite  preachments  to  teachers  is  that  every 
given  condition,  whether  in  discipline  or  in  teaching,  has  a 
cause  ;  that  the  first  step  in  remedying  the  condition  is  discov- 
ering the  cause,  and  that  discovering  the  cause  prevents  any 
further  recurrence  of  the  difficulty.  "Seek  the  cause"  and 
"  Prevention  is  worth  more  than  cure  "  are  old  and  trite  sayings, 
the  repetition  of  which  is  apt  to  fall  upon  unheeding  ears,  but 
insistent  appeal  and  obedience  to  them  as  pedagogical  princi- 
ples make  about  all  that  we  need  in  most  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  in  dealing  with  children. 

Therefore,  we  must  seek  first  to  know  whether  children's  in- 
ability to  study  is  a  new  or  old  condition,  and  in  either  case, 
the  cause.  Dr.  McMurry,  in  his  recent  book,  How  to  Study, 
comments  on  the  lack  of  literature  on  this  subject  in  spite  of 
the  extent  of  pedagogical  writing  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
lack  of  writing  on  the  art  of  study  is  an  indication  of  our  failure 
to  be  awake  to  a  pressing  need,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  also  an  in- 
dication that  the  need  has  not  for  long  been  a  pressing  one,  the 
condition  is  a  new  one.  A  little  thought  on  the  radical  changes 
in  our  home  life  and  in  our  school  methods  reveals  that  the  con- 
dition is  a  new  one,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  become  a  serious 
school  problem,  and  its  causes  lie  in  these  changes. 
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In  the  first  place,  in  none  of  our  cities  and  in  few  of  the 
smaller  towns,  is  the  old-fashioned  home  life  often  to  be  found. 
I  mean  the  home  where  the  family  gathered  around  a  common 
light  in  the  evening  and  talked  over  interests,  games  and  studies 
in  common,  sharing  the  merciless  yet  loving  criticism  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  where  parents  gave  firm,  compelling 
guidance  to  the  studies  of  the  children.  The  guidance  may 
not  always  have  been  pedagogically  wise,  and  sometimes  the 
method  of  study  was  "  muscular"  and  "  memoriter,"  to  use  Dr. 
McMurry's  terms,  but  we  did  learn  the  assigned  tasks,  we  did 
acquire  the  habit  of  study,  and  most  of  us  did  somehow,  sooner 
or  later,  find  out  how  to  study  in  the  right  way. 

It  is  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  changes  in 
social  life  which  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  old- 
fashioned  home.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognize  that  to-day  the 
school  must  not  only  teach  and  assign  the  task  to  be  learned, 
but  it  must  also  give  the  child  the  power  of  self-reliant  study, 
and  ensure  the  doing  of  the  assigned  task.  We  can  no  longer 
"give  out  home  work"  and  have  any  certainty  of  its  being 
done  at  all,  much  less  thinkingly  studied,  unless  we  point  out 
the  way. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  reaping  the  just  reward  of  our 
craze  for  method  to  the  disregard  of  results  obtained.  We  have 
"planned"  work,  "developed"  lessons,  "elicited"  answers, 
"  correlated"  subject-matter,  "  appealed"  to  the  "  interests"  of 
the  child,  and  used  "objective  illustration,"  until  we  have  not 
only  removed  all  difficulties  and  left  the  child  nothing  to  over- 
come for  himself,  but  also  we  have  actually  deprived  him  of 
the  power  and  even  of  the  will  to  study  out  anything  for  himself 
when  he  is  at  last  left  to  his  own  resources.  Hence  it  is  that 
principals  of  schools  to-day  find  so  many  young  teachers  un- 
willing and  unable  to  master  for  themselves  the  requirements 
of  a  course  of  study  or  to  solve  their  own  daily  difficulties  in 
class-room  management. 

Again  it  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
these  changes  in  the  educational  viewpoint.  We  cannot,  must 
not,  lose  all  that  psychological  and  pedagogical  research  has 
given  us.     Instead  we  must  apply  it  to  the  new  need   of  the 
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school — to  teach  children  how  to  study.  Personally,  I  am  not 
in  any  way  a  reactionary,  and  I  do  believe  most  enthusiastically 
and  earnestly  in  all  that  our  recent  pedagogical  progress  has 
giyen  us.  But  I  do  believe  also  that  our  enthusiasm  for 
*'  method"  and  "  interest"  has  carried  us  too  far;  caused  us  to 
forget  that,  after  all,  children  must  learn  how  to  master  knowl- 
edge when  there  is  no  teacher  at  hand  to  plan  and  develop  step 
by  step. 

It  is  my  contention,  then,  that  teaching  children  how  to  study 
— once  the  problem  of  the  home — has  only  recently  become  a 
problem  for  the  schools,  and  that  its  becoming  our  problem  is 
a  result  of  changes  in  social  conditions  and  pedagogical  prog- 
ress. Even  if  we  would,  we  cannot  go  back  to  old  conditions, 
but  we  can  recognize  that  the  new  conditions  exist;  and  thus, 
having  sought  and  found  the  cause,  we  may  find  the  remedy 
which  is  going  to  prevent  any  future  increase  in  our  difficulties, 
because  children  and  teachers  don't  know  how  to  study. 

Dr.  Earhardt  and  Dr.  McMurry,  in  their  books  on  this 
subject,  have  placed  the  situation  fairly  before  us,  and  have 
worked  out  for  us  the  principles  which  must  underlie  the  process 
of  teaching  children  to  study.  Dr.  McMurry  has  even  gone 
further,  and  has  tried  to  tell  just  what  the  process  of  studying 
should  be.  It  remains  for  us  in  the  schools  to  use  in  our  work 
in  the  schools  what  they  have  given  us,  and  by  practical  appli- 
cation of  their  process  as  outlined,  secure  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion that  teachers  need.  Since  my  own  work  is  in  the  schools 
and  among  teachers,  a  few  suggestions  gained  from  attempts 
at  practical  application  of  the  process  of  teaching  children  to 
study  may  not  come  amiss. 

I.  Teachers  must  themselves  be  made  to  study.  I  do  not 
mean  only  professional  and  academic  courses  as  post-graduate 
work,  but  principals  must  set  teachers  definite  problems  to 
work  out  in  connection  with  their  teaching.  The  results  of  this 
study  should  be  written  out,  or  at  least  discussed  either  at 
teachers'  meetings  or  in  conference  with  the  principal.  Princi- 
pals should  induce  and  encourage  a  teacher  to  study  especially 
along  two  lines  :  a  special  aptitude  and  a  special  deficiency  ; 
for  example,  recently  a  teacher  has  been  induced  to  study  at 
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an  art  school  for  the  development  of  a  special  aptitude  and  to 
take  a  post-graduate  course  in  English  composition  for  the 
development  of  a  special  deficiency. 

2.  Teachers  must  be  induced  and  compelled  to  use  a  school 
study  period  in  the  proper  manner.  How  well  I  remember  the 
grumbling  and  almost  open  rebellion  in  our  city  schools  when 
the  order  went  forth  that  every  program  must  contain  a  study 
period  !  How  well  do  many  of  us  know  its  shameful  misuse, 
from  an  evasion  of  the  law  altogether,  by  surreptitious  teach- 
ing of  something  that  has  been  crowded  out,  to  its  abuse  as  a 
period  of  idleness  for  the  teachers,  during  which  records  and 
reports  are  marked  while  children  supposedly  study  I 

3.  Children  must  be  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
study  alone,  unaided  in  any  way  by  teacher  or  fellow-pupil, 
but  under  supervision  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  merely  look- 
ing at  books. 

4.  As  they  advance  in  the  grades,  children  must  be  re- 
quired to  do  a  certain  amount  of  study  on  new  matter  which 
has  not  been  explained  and  prepared,  although  it  may  be 
closely  associated  with  work  which  has  been  done  in  class. 

5.  The  use  of  the  group  system,  begun  for  very  different 
purposes,  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  teaching 
children  to  study.  The  group  of  children  at  seat  work  in- 
sensibly acquires  the  habit  of  study  and  of  self-reliant  thought 
upon  the  task  assigned.  At  the  same  time  it  is  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  teacher,  the  subject-matter  for  study  is 
clearly  understood,  and  the  results  are  tested.  Originally 
thought  of  and  used  to  keep  one  group  of  children  busy  while 
the  teacher  is  engaged  with  another,  the  seat-work  period  is 
rapidly  helping  to  solve  the  question  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
study  period,  in  schools  where  the  group  system  is  in  use. 

Properly  planned,  the  seat  work  has  four  distinct  aims : 
First,  to  make  clearer  the  lessons  already  learned,  and  give 
the  pupil  a  chance  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles 
involved.  Second,  to  provide  drill  or  practice  in  a  lesson  just 
presented  to  the  class,  and  thereby  make  it  permanent.  Third, 
to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  some  new  point.  Fourth,  in  the 
upper  grades  particularly,  to  train  the  child  to  get  new  knowl- 
edge by  independent,  unaided  study. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  seat  work  in  any  or  all  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  grouping  is  made,  the  teacher  must  see  to  it 
that  the  seat  work  calls  for  real  study,  and  is  not  mere  busy 
work.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  study  value  of  a  seat-work 
exercise  is  its  relation  to  the  grade  work  and  to  the  course  of 
study.  That  relation  must  be  very  definite,  and  as  clear  to 
the  pupil  as  to  the  teacher.  The  best  types  of  seat  work  are 
planned  so  as  to  compel  children  to  get  away  from  written 
exercises  and  to  demand  logical  thought,  systematic  use  of 
various  materials,  and  trained  use  of  a  text-book.  So  shall 
seat  work  and  the  group  system  accomplish  its  most  valuable 
end — teaching  the  child  to  study. 

Just  as  early  in  the  grades  as  possible  the  teacher  should 
begin  to  train  the  children  to  use  a  text-book  for  seat  work  and 
silent  study.  Even  in  the  lowest  grades,  she  can  begin  by 
training  the  little  ones  to  look  at  a  picture  book,  and  next  to 
read  a  story  in  quiet  order  throughout  a  seat-work  period. 
The  use  of  a  book  for  purposes  of  study  is  something  requir- 
ing definite  teaching  and  is  no  easy  task.  In  assigning  work 
from  a  text-book  for  study  during  the  seat-work  period,  the 
teacher  is  not  only  preparing  valuable  busy  work,  but  giving 
training  in  how  to  study. 

Necessity  of  Study  * 

I  quite  agree  with  your  statement  in  your  note  of  recent  date.  I  think  that 
we  are  not  teaching  children  how  to  study;  that  is,  we  are  not  accomplishing 
what  we  should  in  that  direction. 

An  idea  is  a  picture  in  the  mind;  a  thought  is  a  collection  ot  related  ideas; 
a  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  or  thoughts  in  words;  words  are  made 
up  of  letters  each  representing  certain  sounds. 

Reading  should  be  taught  not  by  means  of  the  letters,  or  the  sounds  which 
the  letters  represent,  or  the  words  representing  the  ideas,  or  by  means  of  the 
sentences  which  express  thought;  the  basis  of  reading  work  should  be  thought. 
Silent  reading  is  thought  getting;  oral  reading  is  thought  getting  and  thought 
giving;  thought  precedes  the  expression  of  thought,  hence  silent  reading  should 
receive  much  more  attention  than  oral  reading.  Ability  to  read  determines  one's 
ability  to  study  any  book  on  any  subject,  hence  it  should  receive  paramount 
attention  in  the  lower  grades  especially. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  on  number,  busy  work,  etc.,  in  our  primary  grades, 
and  too  little  time  on  learning  to  read. 

*  These  letters  are  additional  to  those  published  in  the  last  number  of  Education  in  response 
to  certain  suggestions  on  the  topic  of  Teaching  the  Children  How  to  Study,  made  by  the  con- 
ductor of  this  department. 
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Again,  children  should  be  taught  to  read  rapidly;  they  should  be  taught  to 
concentrate,  to  avoid  dawdling  and  day  dreaming;  they  should  be  taught  to 
avoid  perusing  the  printed  page  without  striving  for  the  thoughts  expressed 
thereon.  Children  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  important  and 
unimportant  points,  to  use  reference  books  wisely  and  well. 

Children  should  be  taught  in  mathematical  processes,  to  reflect  first  and  work 
afterward,  to  save  time  by  losing  it.  They  should  be  taught  to  use  the  sense  of 
sight,  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  all  the  perceptive  faculties  to  bring  the  mind 
into  harmony  with  environment. 

Study  means  not  only  power  to  look  but  power  to  see,  to  observe,  to  com- 
prehend, to  compare,  to  reason  and  to  deduce;  it  means  not  simply  hearing  but 
understanding;  not  alone  consciousness  of  odors  and  flavors  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  substances  smelled  or  tasted ;  it  means  percepts  gained  through  any  or 
all  of  the  senses,  repeated  and  re-repeated  under  varying  conditions, until  concepts 
are  formed,  comparisons  made,  inferences  drawn  and  the  child  has  complete 
knowledge  of  that  which  he  studies.  ' 

Study  means  notmind  alone  but  muscle;  brawn  as  well  as  brain.  "  Learn  to 
do  by  doing"  is  a  mo»t  excellent  motto,  and  it  implies  activity  of  every  faculty 
and  power;  it  means  the  exercise  of  conscience,  of  will  power  as  well;  it  means 
soul  growth. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  in  "  hearing  lessons  " ;  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
this  matter  of  teaching  how  to  study. 

Children  put  at  any  other  work  except  study  are  taught  how  to  do  the  work, 
and  not  much  is  expected  before  they  have  learned  how.  This  holds  true  in  the 
home,  the  store,  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  but  in  school,  children  are  expected 
to  apply  themselves,  without  any  special  instruction,  just  as  thoroughly  as  adults 
would. 

S.  R.  Shear, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kingston,  New   York. 

Brief  Questionnaire 

The  following  teachers  replied  to  the  following  questions  bearing  upon 
important  phases  of  the  subject : — 

1.  Do  you  think  that  enough  of  the  school  time  of  children  is  preserved  for 
real  study.'' 

2.  Is  an  effective  study  period  obtained  by  personally  directing  each  step  of 
the  work,  or  by  holding  the  pupil  responsible  for  a  proper  use  of  the  time.? 

3.  Can  a  profitable  study  period  be  conducted  when  any  other  work  is  being 
conducted  in  the  class  room.'' 

Replies 

1.  No. 

2.  Personal  direction.  ' 

3.  Under  favorable  conditions  ;  yes. 

M.  J.  MORRISSEY, 

Teacher,  P.  S.  10,  New  York  City. 

1.  No. 

2.  Personal  direction,  with  a  few  well-prepared  questions,  helps  very  much. 
When  a  child  knows  how  to  study,  then  I  think  he  may  be  held  responsible. 
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3.  Hardly.     Successful  concentration  demands  elimination  of  distractions. 

Philip  Fischer, 
P.  S.  30,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

1.  Yes,  too  much.  If  the  school  day  were  cut  short,  there  would  be  more 
time  for  home  study,  which  would  react  favorably  upon  both  parents  and 
children. 

2.  Best  results,  morally  as  well  as  mentally,  are  obtained  by  holding  pupils 
responsible  for  a  proper  use  of  their  time.  Help  for  them  should  be  suggestive 
rather  than  directive. 

3.  No,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  it.  If  adults  everywhere  resent  intrusion  or 
interruption  when  engaged  in  any  task  requiring  concentration,  why  should 
they  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  demand  ot  children  what  they  cannot  do  them- 
selves.? 

Magnus  Gross, 

President  Nevj  York  City  Teachers'  Association. 

1.  I  think  a  pupil  in  a  grammar  school  should  have  about  one  hour  a  day  for 
real  study,  not,  however,  all  in  one  period. 

2.  The  study  periods  should  be  mainly  left  with  the  pupil  in  the  endeavor 
to  master  the  lessons  assigned  him,  but  no  lesson  should  be  assigned  until  the 
teacher  has  shown  the  pupil  how  best  to  economize  his  time  and  energy  in 
mastering  it. 

3.  Such  a  period  has  always  been  conducted  in  district  schools  throughout 

the  country  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  depending,  I   presume,  on  the 

teacher.     I  understand  it  is  now  conducted  successfully  in  the  Batavia,  N.  Y., 

schools.     I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  successful  at  first  with  children  and 

teachers  both  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  do  know  from  personal  experience  that  it 

can  be  done  successfully. 

Frank  H.  Ames, 

Teacher,  P.  S.  14,  Nexv  York  City. 

1.  As  a  rule  there  is  nothing  to  keep  a  pupil  from  studying  at  home,  so  that 
I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  allow  time  at  school  for  study.  Real  study 
must  be  done  in  more  or  less  solitude. 

2.  Supposing  a  study  period  to  be  given,  and  I  do  not  incline  toward  one, 
the  teacher  who  "  directs  each  step  of  the  work"  is  teaching  and  very  decidedly 
not  having  a  study  period.  Study  means,  or  used  to  mean,  mastering  some- 
thing by  one's  self.  The  only  possible  way  to  conduct  a  study  period  is  to 
maintain  perfect  quiet  and  hold  pupils  responsible  for  results. 

3.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  a  study  period  could  be  conducted  while  any 

other  work  is  being  done.     The  previous  answer  seems  to  cover  this,  and  any 

other  work  would  certainly  distract  the  attention  of  pupils  and  interrupt  the 

quiet  needed  for  study. 

Robert  P.  Green, 

Teacher,  P.  S.  s,  Nevj  York  City. 

1.  When  we  consider  the  time  of  the  school  day  that  is  given  to  music, 
physical  training,  manual  training  and  drawing,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  period 
per  day  is  sufficient  time  to  be  set  apart  for  formal  study.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  me  too  much  when  I  find  pupils  doing  all  sorts  of  things  but  study  at  such 
times. 

2.  The  child  should  certainly  be  taught  how   to   study,   but   much   of  this 
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instruction  ought  to  be  effected  in  the  "  recitation  "  period,  where  he  ought  to 
learn  how  to  study  by  what  is  required  of  him  and  from  the  methods  that  the 
teacher  uses  in  his  daily  instruction.  The  "  study  "  period  should,  in  the  main, 
be  devoted  to  silent,  unbroken  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  apply  what  he 
has  already  learned  to  the  acquisition  of  new  matter.  The  only  way  to  learn  is 
to  learn,  and  this  the  pupil  must  do  for  himself  or  there  will  be  no  development 
for  him.     We  are  expected  to  do  too  much  coddling. 

3.  The  mind  is  a  silently  working  machine,  and  the  nearer  genuine  the 
study  the  less  noise  and  movement  there  will  be  on  the  pupil's  part.  Because 
the  pupil  is  in  a  formative  state  and  has  not  a  fully  developed  will  nothing 
should  be  done  in  the  room  calculated  to  draw  away  his  attention  from  his 
work.  There  is,  too,  a  powerful  influence  in  a  room  perfectly  silent  that  affects 
the  pupil,  an  atmosphere  of  study,  so  to  speak,  that  in  a  little  time  inspires  him 
to  work.  He  should  be  all  ready  to  study  when  the  "  study  "period  comes  and 
be  compelled  to  preserve  at  least  all  outward  appearance  of  so  doing.  The 
teacher  should  be,  at  that  time,  an  ofRcerto  see  that  no  dilly-dallying  or  passing 
of  notes,  etc.,  is  going  on. 

Sidney  H.  Moork, 
Teacher,  P.  S.  6,  Neiv  York  City. 

1.  Not  being  altogether  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  in  the  elemen 
tary  schools,  I  do  not  know  how  much  time  is  usually  allotted  for  study  during 
the  school  day,  and,  therefore,  am  unable  intelligently  to  discuss  the  first 
question. 

2.  My  opinion  is,  based  on  my  own  experience,  that,  in  order  to  have  a 
profitable  study  period  during  the  school  day,  the  pupils  must  know  precisely 
what  and  how  much  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  just  how  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. After  the  teacher  has  explained  and  illustrated  the  work  required,  and 
has  tested  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  task  assigned,  to 
make  sure  that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  he  is  expected  to  do, 
then  it  seems  to  me,  the  study  period  would  be  time  profitably  spent. 

3.  In  my  opinion,  a  profitable  study  period  cannot  be  conducted  when  oral 
work  on  the  part  of  other  pupils  is  going  on  in  the  class  room.  It  would  seem 
a  great  hardship  to  add  any  unnecessary  distractions  to  the  difficulty  of  mas- 
tering their  lessons.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  children,  whose  powers  of  con- 
centration are  but  slightly  developed,  to  do  that  which  would  be  difficult  for  the 
majority  of  adults.  I  recall  my  own  struggles  as  a  schoolboy  to  keep  my 
attention  upon  my  tasks  when  there  were  interesting  recitations  in  history, 
geography,  etc.,  going  on  in  the  same  room. 

Walter  E.  Foster, 
Teacher,  Stuyvesant  H.  S. ,  Netv  York  City. 

I  do  not  think  enough  of  the  school  time  is,  as  a  rule,  preserved  for  study. 
When  each  step  of  the  work  is  personally  directed  by  the  teacher,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  real  study  period.  Children  should  be  given  general  directions  as  to  the  best 
use  of  their  study  period  and  then  held  responsible  for  a  proper  use  of  the  time. 
Weak  pupils  should  receive  individual  help,  however.  As  to  3,  I  should  say  it 
is  possible,  but  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  teacher  could  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  one  or  the  other.     This  is  a  question  of  economy. 

Frederick  Monteser, 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York. 
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1.  I  do  not  think  enough  of  the  school  time  is  preserved  for  study;  nor  do  I 
think  that  enough  time  and  attention  is  devoted  to  an  effort  to  teach  the  children 
how  to  study. 

2.  No  effective  study  can  ever  be  attained  when  the  teacher  personally  directs 
each  step  of  the  pupils'  work.  The  child  should  bear  much  more  responsibility 
for  his  work  than  he  generally  does  now. 

3.  Profitable  study  periods  can  be  conducted  when  something  else  is  going  on 
in  the  room;  indeed,  the  child  should,  very  early,  be  taught  to  attend  to  his 
own  business;  to  focus  his  attention  upon  his  own  work;  and  to  resist  all  dis- 
tracting influences. 

In  my  opinion  no  effective  teaching  to  study  can  be  done  until  there  has  been 
a  radical  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  school  authorities;  until  emphasis  is 
placed  for  promotions,  etc.,  upon  the  child's  actual  acquirements  and  his  power 
to  express,  and  to  use  what  he  knows. 

Melvin  Hix, 
Principal  P.  8.  g,  Queens,  Nevj  York. 

1.  Although  the  number  of  good  teachers  is  increasing,  nevertheless  one  can 
rk>t  fail  to  realize  that  there  are  to-day  too  many  class  rooms  where  the 
teacher  is  hearing  lessons  instead  of  doing  real  effective  teaching. 

For  young  children,  for  children  of  any  age  in  the  elementary  school,  the 
real  work  must  be  done  in  the  class  under  the  direction  and  stimulation  of  the 
teacher.  Here  the  boy  should  learn  in  the  most  direct  way  the  method  of 
solving  the  problems  in  the  several  subjects.  After  these  subjects  are  under- 
stood, there  remains  a  necessary  part  which  the  boy  can  do  without  further 
personal  direction,  and  which  he  must  do  if  he  is  to  attain  efficiency  in  his 
school  work.  This  repetition  of  the  lesson  that  has  been  worked  over  in  the 
class  is  good  material  for  the  study  hour.  This  seat  work  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  work  and  should  have  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  time  given  to  it  as  the 
pupil  advances  from  grade  to  grade. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  daily  program  crowded  with  recitations  so  that  this 
preparation  work  must  be  done  at  home.  When  pupils  receive  help  the  teacher 
has  no  means  of  judging  if  her  work  has  been  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
pupils  are  required  to  do  work  which  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand  they 
come  to  dislike  it  and  their  whole  school  life.  The  time  taken  in  puzzling  out 
these  difficult  tasks  leaves  them  no  time  and  less  inclination  for  repeating  such 
operations,  the  use  of  which  was  only  understood. 

There  should,  therefore,  be  a  portion  of  the  daily  program  set  aside  for 
study,  the  length  of  which  should  increase  with  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The  work 
for  this  period  should,  if  possible,  be  planned  more  carefully  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  program. 

2.  If  the  teacher's  work  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  pupil  during  the 
study  lesson  has  been  successful  he  is  now  prepared  to  carry  on  his  work  for  a 
time  without  further  direction.  When  the  time  comes  this  work  should  be 
rigidly  inspected,  and  an  opportunity  given  him  to  decide  whether  he  has 
accomplished  what  was  assigned.  Children  resent  interference  from  their 
elders  when  they  are  engaged  in  work  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 

If  school  life  is  to  have  a  firm  hold  upon  the  boy,  then  he  must  use  his  time 
in  school  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  normal  boy  utilizes  his  time  out  of  it.  To 
have  the  teacher  constantly  at  his  elbows  is  too  much  of  an  interference  with  his 
natural  right  to  do  his  own  work  for  a  boy  of  spirit,  and  too  easy  for  the  lazy 
boy  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  work  on  the  teacher. 

3.  Very  profitable  work  can  be  done  in  the  class  room  in  study,  when  other 
work  is  being  conducted  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  Of  necessity  this  is 
the  case  in  rural  schools.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  boys  and  girls  that 
have  been  trained  in  these  schools  have  a  certain  amount  of  self-reliance  that  is 
positively  refreshing,  when  one  has  to  do  with  pupils  who  are  always  in  need 
of  the  teacher's  help  as  one  finds  in  many  well-graded  schools  to-day.  Pro- 
vided the  work  is  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  there  is  no  reason  why  very 
effective  work  cannot  be  done  by  those  who  are  assigned  to  study  while 
another  class  is  reciting.  Harvey  Newcomer, 

Teacher,    Wadleigh  H.  S.,  New  York  City. 
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III 

Rhetorical  and  Study  Program  for  E.ight  Weeks'  Work  in 
the  High  School 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

A.     FIRST  YEAR      ' 

Note.     The  books  recommended  for  reading  in  this  program  are  chosen  from 
the  new  list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

I.  For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Shakespeare's  yulius  Ccesar. 

2.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

II.     Rhetoricals 

1.  While  Studying  Julius  Ccesar. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

( 1 )  Favorite  quotations  from  Julius  Ccesar. 

Suggestion.     Let  each  member  of  the  class  repeat  from  memory  a  familiar  or 
favorite  quotation. 

(2)  Class  debate  {a)  as  to  the  purity  of  Brutus's  motive  in 

joining  the  conspiracy  ;  (2)  as  to  the  real  hero  of  the 
drama;  (3)  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Brutus's  and 
Antony's  orations. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Brutus's  Speech  over  Caesar's  Body;  Antony's  Speech 
over  Caesar's  Body;  Act  III,  sc.  i,  O  mighty  Ccesar 
.  .  .  of  this  age;  Act  V,  sc.  i,  JVow,  7nost  noble 
Brutus  ...  to  the  end. 

(2)  Dialogue,  "Tent  Scene,"  Act  IV,  sc.  4;  For  four 
pupils.  Act  V,  sc.  5,  from  What  man  is  that  .  .  , 
to  end. 

2.  While  Studying  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)  Favorite  quotations  from  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
(2)   Class  discussion  as  to  which  is  the  better  draw^n  charac- 
ter, Roderick  Dhu  or  Fitz  James. 
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b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)   The  Battle  of  Beal  an'Dhuine,  Canto  VI ;   The  Song  of 

Clan  Alpine,   Canto   II;   "Soldier   Rest,"  Canto  I ; 

The  Coronach. 
(2)   Dialogue,  Canto  V,  stanzas  4-9  ;  The  Heart  of  Bruce  ^ 

by  Aytoun  (for  five  pupils)  ;  Wordsworth's  Trosachs. 

III.     Composition  Work 
I.  While  Studying yz^//«i'  Ccesar. 

a.  Classification  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas  ;  Familiar  Quotations 
from  Julius  Ccssar  and  Their  Context ;  Sketch  of 
Shakespeare's  Life;  Sketch  of  Caesar's  Career; 
Sketch  of  Brutus' s  Life;  The  Assassination  of 
Caesar;  Brutus' s  Reasons  for  Joining  the  Conspir- 
acy ;  The  Battle  of  Philippi ;  Casca's  Part  in  the 
Story  ;  Brutus  and  Cassius  Compared. 

6.  While  Studying  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(i)  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Scott;  Costumes  of  the  Charac- 
ters in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  The  "Lady  of  the 
Lake"  ;  Geography  of  the  Poem  ;  The  Highlanders  ; 
Nature  Pictures  from  the  Poem  ;  The  Story  of  the 
Douglas;  The  Combat;  Ellen's  Visit  to  Stirling; 
The  Journey  of  the  Fiery  Cross ;  The  Story  of  the 
Poem  Briefly  Told. 

B.     SECOND  YEAR 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  Palgrave's  Golden    Treasury^  Part  IV,  Nos.  181,  182,  188,  193, 

204,  205,  208,  211,  216,  224,  241,  244,  253,  255,  275,   278. 

II.     Rhetoricals 

I.  While  Studying  Merchant  of  Venice, 
a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)   Quotations  from  Merchant  of  Venice. 
(2)   Class  debate  :  Resolved  that  Shy  lock  was  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning." 
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b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)   Portia's   Speech    {^The    quality  of  mercy  .   .   .   mer- 
chant   there)  ;  Act  I,  sc.  3  (^Hoiv  like    a  fawning" 
publican  .   .   .  I  do  never  use  it)  ;  Dialogue,  Act 
V,    sc.     I    (^How    sweet  .   .   .  be   trusted)  ;     Street 
I  Scene,  Dialogue,  Act  III,  sc.    i    {^How  now^  Tubal 

.   .   .  end)  ;  Court  Scene,  five  characters  (/5  he  not 
able  to  discharge  .   .   .  of  the  Duke. 
2.  While  Studying  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury . 
a.  Selections  181,  182,  205,  216,  224,  253,  278. 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  While  Studying  Merchant  of  Venice. 

a.  Sketch  of  Shakespeare's  Life;  Local  Color  \n  Merchant  of 
Venice  ;  The  Elizabethan  Age  of  Literatui-e  ;  Charac- 
teristics of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  ;  Character  Sketches 
of  Portia,  Jessica,  Shylock,  Bassanio  and  Antonio ; 
Lessons  Taught  by  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  De- 
scription of  the  Court  Scene ;  Analysis  of  Portia's 
Plea. 

2.  While  Studying  Golden  Treasury. 

a.  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Wordsw^orth,  Shelley  and  Keats ; 
Differences  in  Theme  between  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth and  those  of  Keats  and  Shelley  ;  A  Paraphrase 
of  Selection  241  ;  My  Favorite  Poem  of  the  Group. 

C.     THIRD  YEAR 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

2.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

3.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King:    Gareth  and  Lynette ;    Lance- 

lot and  Elaine  ;  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

II.     Rhetoricals 
I.  While  Studying  Macbeth, 
a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)   Qiiotations  from  Macbeth. 

(2)  Class  debate,  (i)  As  to  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  ; 
(2)  When  did  the  idea  of  the  murder  suggest  itself 
to  Macbeth  ? 
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b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Macbeth' s  Soliloquy,  Act  II,  sc.  i  ;  Dialogue,  The 
Murder,  Act  II,  sc.  2  (  That  which  hath  made  them 
.  .  .  thou  could' st^  ;  Act  V,  sc.  7  (/  would  the 
friends  .  .  .  newer  comfort)  ;  Scene  on  the  Heath, 
Act  I,  sc.  3  (for  5  characters)  ;  Macbeth's  Soliloquy, 
Act  I,  sc.  7 ;  Act  V,  sc.  5  (for  3  characters). 

2.  While  Studying  Essay  on  Burns. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)   Favorite  stanzas  from  Burns's  shorter  poems. 

(2)   Class  discussion    on    the    "Three  gates  of  deliverance 

open  for  Burns"  ;  on  the  "  Cause  of  Burns's  failure 

in  life  as  stated  by  Carlyle." 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Whittier's  Burns;  To  a  Mountain  Daisy;  Highland 
Mary ;  Bonny  Doon;  Aft  on  Water ;  A  Red,  Red 
Rose;  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands;  Auld Lang 
Syne;  Bannockburn ;  A  Man's  a  Man  for  A' 
That. 

3.  While  Studying  Idylls  of  the  King. 

a.  Class  Exercise  —  Songs  from  Tennyson's  Poems. 

Suggestion.  Let  each  pupil  recite  his  favorite  from  among  such  songs  as 
Breaks  Break,  Break;  Sweet  and  Low;  Crossing  the  Bar ;  Tears,  Idle 
Tears  ;  Late,  Late,  so  Late  ;  Bugle  Song ;  Ask  Me  No  More,  etc. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  The  Death  of  Arthur  (kSo  all  day  long  .  .  .  was  full)  ; 
The  Sword  Excalibur  ( Then  went  Sir  Bedivere 
.   .    .   reeds.) 

(2)  From  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

(a)   And  Lancelot  answered  nothing  .   .   .  hills. 

{b)    He  spoke  and  ceased  ,   .   .  which  was  her  doom.. 

(3)  From  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

{a)  And  Gareth  went  .  .  .  and  passed  away ;  A?td 
Gareth  answered  her  .  .  .  let  me  go ;  Then 
Bellicent  bemoaned  .  .  .  than  man;  Then 
Gareth  .    .   .  wherefore  born. 
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III.     COMPOSITION  WORK 

1.  Macbeth.  —  Lessons  learned  from  J/ac<5eM;  The  Changes  Which 

Take  Place  in  Macbeth' s  Character;  The  Witches; 
Story  of  Banquo. 

2.  Carlyle" s  Essay  on    Burns.  —  Sketch    of  the    Lives  of   Carlyle 

and  Burns;  Pen  Picture  of  Burns  (from  the  essay)  ; 
Carlyle' s  Criticism  of  Burns' s  Poetry ;  Best  Known 
Songs  of  Burns ;  The  Story  of  Tarn  O'  Shanter ; 
The  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

3.  Idylls  of  the  King.  —  Sketch  of  Tennyson's  Life;  The  Round 

Table;  The  Story  of  King  Arthur;  The  Death  of 
Arthur;  Traditions  Regarding  Arthur's  Death;  Sir 
Thomas  Malory ;  Nature  Pictures  from  Gareth  and 
Lynette;  Conditions  of  the  Time  and  the  Duties  of 
the  King  as  Learned  from  Gareth  and  Lynette; 
Lady  of  Shalott  and  the  Last  Scenes  of  Lancelot 
and  Elaine  Compared. 


D.     FOURTH  YEAR 

I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Homer's  Odyssey.,  Lang  and  Butcher's  Translation. 

2.  Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

II.     Rhetoricals 

1.  While  Reading  Odyssey. 

a.  Page  81,  Hapless  man  .  .  .  to  do ;  Page  187,  Even  so  I 
spake  .  .  .  his  honor;  Page  194,0;?  the  other  part 
.  .  .  selfsame  hour  {two  characters^  ;  Page  149, 
Cyclops^  so  thou  ivert  .   .    .  soft  words  saying. 

2.  While  Reading  Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

a.   Class  Exercise. 

( 1 )  Favorite  quotations  from  the  poems ;  Last  twelve  lines 

of  Comus  recited  in  concert  by  the  class. 

(2)  Class  discussion. — Which  presents  the  more  attractive 

picture,  L' Allegro  or  //  Penserosof 
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b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Wordsworth's  Sonnet  "To  Milton";  Scene  from 
Comus  (  This  is  the  place  .  .  .  I  never  heard  till 
now);  The  Spirit's  Epilogue  {To  the  Ocean  .  .  . 
stoop  to  her)  ;  From  L' Allegro  (  Oft  listening"  .  .  . 
mead)  ;  From  //  Penseroso  (^But  let  my  due  feet 
.  .  .  choose  to  live)  ;  From  Lycidas  (  Weep  no 
m.ore  .  .  .  perilous  Jlood)  ;  Invocation  to  Sabrina, 
from  Comus;  Milton's  Ode  "On  My  Blindness." 

III.     Rhetoricals 

1.  Odyssey. — Sketch  of  Homer ;   Story  of  the   Siege  of  Troy;  The 

Crafty  Ulysses ;  The  Story  of  the  Cyclops,  of  Circe, 
of  yEolus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds,  of  Penelope  and 
the  Suitors,  of  the  Sirens,  of  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa ; 
Greek  Domestic  Life  ;  The  Greek  Gods — Part  Played 
by  Each  in  the  Odyssey, 

2.  Minor  Poems. — Sketch    of    Milton's  Life;    Description    of    the 

Poem  Lycidas ;  L'' Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  Com- 
pared and  Contrasted;  Story  of  Comus;  Nature 
Pictures  from  U  Allegro  and  //  Penseroso ;  Charac- 
teristics of  a  "Masque";  Characteristics  of  the 
Period  in  Which  Milton  Wrote ;  Lesson  Taught  by 
Comus;  Mythological  Allusions  in  Milton's  Minor 
Poems ;  The  Four  Great  English  Elegies ;  L'Alle- 
gro's  Ideal  Life;  II  Penseroso' s  Ideal  Life. 


Editorial 

THIS  number  of  Education  is  given  largely  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  to  teach.  With  the 
steadily  increasing  numbers  of  our  population  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  civilization  the  problem  of  securing  properly  qualified 
persons  to  give  instruction  in  our  schools  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. In  the  early  days  it  was  left  largely  to  chance  who  should  be- 
come the  schoolmaster.  Some  one  with  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  work 
and  with  a  faculty  for  controlling  unruly  youths  drifted  into  a  life 
work  along  these  lines  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  village  peda- 
gogue. His  special  training  was  not  considered  a  necessity.  His 
fitness  was  rather  a  matter  of  personality.  Sometimes  neither  was 
satisfactory,  but  by  an  indomitable  will  power  that  triumphed  over  all 
opposition,  or  by  reason  of  necessity,  because  there  was  no  one  else 
who  would  take  the  job,  he  was  retained  in  the  work  for  a  life  time. 
Somehow  children  pulled  through  and  grew  up  in  spite  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  out  of  the  old  conditions  there  emerged  a  race  of 
sturdy  and  intelligent  citizens,  with  some  brilliant  scholars. 

But  times  have  changed  and  the  demand  now  is  for  teachers  with  a 
highly  specialized  education.  To  meet  this  demand  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  colleges  and  schools  of  pedagogy  in  the  universities, 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  These  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  They  are  here  to  stay.  They  will  increase  in  number,  and 
grow  in  influence  as  the  years  pass.  But  there  is  one  result  of  this 
increase,  in  the  means  of  obtaining  easily  and  cheaply  a  certain  prep- 
aration for  the  office  of  teacher  which  should  be  taken  account  of, 
because  it  is  not  without  elements  of  danger.  It  has  been  made  so 
easy  and  so  pleasant  to  prepare  to  be  a  teacher  that  multitudes  of 
young  ladies,  estimable  in  themselves  to  be  sure,  but  without  any 
special  personal  fitness  for  this  profession,  drift  into  it,  just  because 
they  must  do  something,  and  it  is  nicer  to  teach  than  to  do  many 
other  possible  kinds  of  work. 

The  result  is  the  flooding  of  some  sections  at  least,  of  the  country 
with  second  or  third  rate  teachers.  This  works  badly  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  Worst  of  all  it  exposes  the  children  to  poor  teaching. 
Then  it  lessens  the  demand  for,  and  consequently  decreases  the  wages 
of  first-class  teachers.  We  believe  that  this  has  much  to  do  with  the 
notorious  insufficiency  of  the  teachers'  compensation.     There  is  a  law 
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of  supply  and  demand  throughout  the  business  world  which  is  the 
leading  element  in  the  determination  of  prices.  When  there  are  fifty 
applicants  waiting  for  a  school  and  willing  and  ready  to  step  in  any- 
where there  is  a  vacancy,  and  at  any  price,  school  boards  and  town 
authorities  will  not  be  likely  to  feel  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  for 
higher  salaries  for  the  school  teachers.  In  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  graduates  from  the  normal  schools  the  teachers'  agencies  and  the 
superintendents  unite  in  complaining  of  a  great  and  omnipresent 
scarcity  of  really  good  teachers. 

Now  there  is  probably  no  sovereign  remedy  for  this  difficulty.  The 
normal  schools,  most  of  them  state  institutions,  cannot  discourage  the 
young  people  who  wish  to  enter,  from  doing  so,  and  they  cannot  dis- 
criminate. They  must  receive  all  who  can  pass  the  examinations,  and 
proceed  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  qualify  them  to  become  first-class 
teachers.  The  training  given  them  is  of  great  value,  whatever  use 
may  afterward  be  made  of  it,  and  whatever  incidental  dangers  may 
exist  in  connection  with  the  system. 

But  we  make  the  point  that  the  normal  schools  can  do  one  thing  to 
correct  or  lessen  the  evil  above  named,  namely,  they  can  so  raise 
their  standards  that  it  shall  be  less  easy  to  get  into  the  normal  school 
and  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  it  with  a  full  certificate  of  qualification 
to  teach.  While  the  possession  of  a  diploma  is  in  any  case  far  from 
being  the  only  or  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good  teacher,  it  can  be 
made  a  necessary  one  ;  and  by  making  it  harder  to  obtain,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  hordes  of  applicants  for  every 
position,  and  thereby  to  improve  the  chances  that  those  who  remain 
will  be  well  qualified  to  achieve  success.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
already  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers.  This  editorial  paragraph  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  and  expressing  approval  of  this  policy. 
Raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  attainment  all  along  the  line ! 
Then  the  teaching  profession  will  gain  an  increasing  recognition  as 
one  of  the  great  professions.  It  will  be  compensated  more  nearly 
as  it  should  be,  and  it  will  attract  the  brightest  and  strongest  young 
men  and  women  to  its  ranks,  as  it  cannot  do  under  existing  conditions. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  calls  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  191 3  the  American 
negro  will  have  been  free  for  fifty  years.  The  president  recommends 
that  some  sort  of  an  exposition  should  be  held  in  that  year,  which  shall 
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show  the  progress  of  the  colored  race  in  education  and  civilization 
during  the  half  century.  We  believe  that  these  people  themselves, 
and  all  others  who  take  a  broad  view  of  human  destiny  and  who  are 
truly  patriotic  will  welcome  this  suggestion.  It  is  one  which,  ema- 
nating from  so  high  a  source,  will  carry  far  and  do  much  for  the  future 
of  the  negro.  It  will  remind  the  nation  that  after  all  only  a  very  short 
time  has  elapsed  since  he  was  a  slave,  and  that  in  these  few  years  he 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  a  grade  of  civilization  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  white  man  with  his  centuries  of  opportunity 
for  growth  and  culture.  The  wonder  is  that  the  negro  has  been  able 
to  do  half  as  well  as  he  has  done.  Such  an  exposition  as  the  one 
proposed  would  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  do  good  work  in  most  of 
the  practical  lines  of  human  endeavor.  Its  value  would  be  twofold ; 
not  only  would  it  convince  the  white  man  of  the  black  man's  capabil- 
ities ;  it  would  also  be  a  great  inspiration  to  the  negro  himself.  He 
is  particularly  susceptible  to  the  spectacular,  and  would  be  helped  to 
see  clearly  that  he  has  a  chance  if  he  will  but  exert  himself  and  that 
his  hope  lies  along  the  lines  of  self-improvement.  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  is  pointing  out  the  fact  that  already  in  less  than  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  a  half  century  of  freedom  the  American 
negro,  of  whom  there  are  ten  million  souls,  ' '  is  far  ahead  in  civiliza- 
tion of  any  other  group  of  negroes  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world."  Pre-eminent  among  the  forces  which  have  made  such  a 
statement  true  are  the  schools,  both  public  and  endowed,  which  have 
trained  him  away  from  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  toward  a  noble 
manhood  and  a  full  qualification  for  citizenship.  Tuskegee,  Hamp- 
ton, Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University  and  many  other  institutions 
have  been  doing  a  work  that  will  be  more  and  inore  appreciated  as 
time  goes  on.  Such  an  exposition  will  give  these  splendid  schools  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  to  advertise  themselves  and  to  show  to  the 
whole  world  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence  of  their  work.  Let  it 
be  held  by  all  means.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting,  pictur- 
esque and  inspiring  expositions  of  modern  times. 

IN  April,  1910,  the  thirteenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States 
will  be  taken.  Thirty-two  questions  will  be  asked  concerning 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  enumerators  will  find  a  population  of  ninety  million  persons. 
The  thirty-two  questions  will  be  classified  under  thirteen  groups. 
The  first  group  is  "Location,"  and  includes  the  street,  avenue  or 
road,  the  house  number,  and  the  number  of  the  suite,  etc.     Under 
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the  head  "Name"  the  surname  is  entered  first,  then  the  given  name 
and  the  middle  initial,  if  any.  The  enumerator  must  include  the 
name  of  every  person  living  on  April  15,  1910,  and  omit  children 
born  since  that  date.  Under  "Relationship"  is  given  the  relation- 
ship of  the  person  enumerated  to  the  head  of  the  family.  The  "  Per- 
sonal Description "  group  calls  for  sex,  color  or  race,  age  at  last 
birthday  ;  whether  single  or  married,  v/idowed  or  divorced  ;  number 
of  years  of  present  marriage,  the  number  of  children  each  w^oman  has 
had  and  the  number  now  living.  The  "Nativity"  group  asks  for 
the  place  of  birth  and  the  same  for  father  and  mother ;  if  in  the 
United  States  the  state  or  territory,  or,  if  of  foreign  nativity,  the 
country  must  be  given.  Under  "  Citizenship  "  two  questions  apply 
to  foreign-born  persons  only,  asking  for  the  year  of  immigration  and 
in  the  case  of  adult  males,  whether  naturalized  or  alien. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  ability  to  speak  English,  or  if  un- 
able, asks  for  the  language  that  is  spoken.  Five  questions  relate  to 
"  Occupation,"  viz.,  the  trade,  profession  or  kind  of  work  done  ;  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  industry,  business  or  establishment  where  employed  ; 
whether  employer  or  employee  ;  whether  out  of  work  on  April  15, 
1910;   number  of  weeks  out  of  work  during  1909. 

In  the  "Education"  group  are  included  the  questions  whether 
able  to  read,  write,  and  whether  attended  school  any  time  since  Sep- 
tember, I,  1909. 

"  Ownership  of  Home,"  is  another  group,  and  includes  the  fact  of 
ownership  or  non-ownership ;  whether  home  is  free  and  clear  or 
mortgaged  ;  whether  it  is  a  farm  or  a  house. 

There  is  also  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  person  enumerated  is  a 
survivor  of  the  Union  or  Confederate  Army  or  Navy  ;  whether  blind, 
deaf  or  dumb. 

The  results  of  this  census  will  be  interesting  and  valuable.  We  can 
imagine  without  being  far  from  the  mark,  that  the  enumerators  will 
meet  with  some  remarkable  experiences,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  be  possessed  of  a  sense  of  humor  to  tide  them  over  difficult 
places  now  and  then.  It  would  be  well  for  teachers  everywhere  to 
co-operate  by  explaining  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  the  value 
and  significance  of  the  census,  thus  creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
serious  and  careful  answers  to  the  enumerators'  questions,  upon  which 
will  ultimately  be  based  many  conclusions  and  many  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large. 
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AN  admirable  paper  has  been  prepared  by  M.  A.  Kaylor,  Fellow 
in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  "  Feel- 
ings, Thought  and  Conduct  of  Children  Toward  Animal  Pets," 
which  we  wish  every  teacher  and  every  parent  could  read.  The  in- 
stincts of  children  in  regard  to  cats,  dogs,  birds,  rabbits  and  other 
pets  are  often  ignored,  despised  or  ridiculed  by  their  elders,  to  the 
real  and  lasting  detriment  of  the  child.  Doubtless  some  of  the  worst 
qualities  of  human  nature  are  brought  to  birth  in  this  way,  and  the 
man  or  woman  is  cruel,  careless  and  hard-hearted  because  sentiments 
of  pity,  mercy  and  gentleness  were  thoughtlessly  repressed  and  aborted 
in  the  child  by  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  allow  pets  to  be  kept, 
or  by  their  thoughtless  treatment  of  their  children's  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  animals  that  they  really  knew  and  loved.  We  quote  a  repre- 
sentative paragraph  from  Mr.  Kaylor' s  paper:  "  Pets  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  introduce  the  child  to  nature  and  especially  to 
animal  life.  An  animal  has  sufficient  personality  to  make  a  charming 
companion  and  friend  without  the  weakness  of  another  child  or  the 
perplexing  complexity  of  an  adult.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  gained 
of  the  pet  as  a  whole,  its  habits  of  activity  and  rest,  individual  charac- 
teristics and  dispositions,  mental  qualities,  affection  for  its  master,  its 
health  and  well-being,  is  undoubtedly  more  fructifying  and  intrinsic 
than  that  engendered  by  any  other  method  of  instruction.  This  knowl- 
edge would  count  for  dynamic  development." 

There  is  a  happy  change  of  popular  attitude  in  the  past  few  years 
toward  the  dumb  brutes  about  us.  The  writer  remembers  when  cruelty 
to  horses  was  common  upon  the  streets,  when  a  dog  or  cat  in  the 
.neighborhood  of  a  schoolhouse  was  a  signal  for  a  fusilade  of  sticks, 
stones  and  outrageous  noises;  and  a  bird's  nest  was  never  safe  except 
in  the  most  impenetrable  thickets.  Now  the  one  who  abuses  his  horse 
is  likely  to  be  instantly  arrested ;  the  cat  or  dog  is  a  common  pet  of 
school  children,  and  doves  and  gray  squirrels  frequent  our  parks  and 
eat  out  of  the  hands  and  from  the  pockets  of  the  wayfarers.  Every 
child  should  have  at  least  one  pet  and  be  taught  how  to  live  with  it 
and  care  for  it. 
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CONFERENCE    ON    ENGLISH 

The  London  County  Council,  which  is  the  educational  authority  for 
that  vast  metropolis,  has  just  published  the  report  of  a  conference  on 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  schools,*  which  is  remark- 
able for  breadth  of  view  and  attention  to  detail.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  conference  was  carried  on  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
quoted  from  the  introduction  : — 

"  Every  subject  of  instruction  in  the  school  curriculum  has  its 
special  signiticance,  and  raises  special  issues.  But  the  mother  tongue 
is  more  than  a  subject,  even  the  most  important  subject,  in  the  time- 
table. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  part  of  the  personality  of 
every  pupil,  and  that  unless  full  opportunity  is  given  for  its  develop- 
ment, boys  and  girls  will  be  prevented  from  making  the  best  of 
themselves  in  later  life,  either  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  the 
community.  Speech  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  translation  of 
character  into  external  symbols  as  a  medium  of  human  intercourse. 
It  must  be  the  aim  of  all  rightly  directed  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue  to  give  the  pupils  the  power  of  using  these  symbols  as  adequately 
as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  elevate  the  character 
of  which  they  are  the  outward  expression.  A  child,  therefore,  who 
has  not  been  taught  English  as  well  as  is  possible  under  the  conditions 
of  elementary  school  life,  starts  upon  his  career  with  impaired  capaci- 
ties, whatever  his  particular  sphere  may  be." 

DISTINCTIVE    CHARACTER   OF    HIGHER   EDUCATION 

It  is  the  function  of  higher  education  to  deal  with  ideas,  and  it  fulfills 
its  purpose  in  the  development  of  individuals  so  far  only  as  it  brings 
them  to  realize  the  distinction  between  the  sensible  objects  that  may 
be  seen  and  handled,  or  facts  that  may  be  chronicled  and  classified, 
and  the  world  of  ideas  which  imparts  meaning  to  natural  phenomena 
and  to  historical  events ;  hence  the  essence  of  higher  education  is  in 
the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Unfortunately,  the  system  of 
specialization  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  graduate  without  the 
intellectual  awakening  which  philosophic  studies  excite.  In  France 
specialization  was  carried  to  the  extreme  in  the  system  of  faculties 
created  by  Napoleon,  but  the  essential  principle  of  higher  education 
was  saved  by  the  required  course  on  philosophy  in  the  lyc^e  or  second- 

*For  sale  by  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  2  and  4  Great  Smith-Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W.,  London.     Price,  post  free,  15s.  i|d. 
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ary  school.  One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  French  Republic 
has  been  the  restoration  of  organic  life  to  the  university  faculties  v^ith 
philosophy  as  the  center  of  this  life ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  investigation  is  that  of  the  movements  of  ideas  in  higher 
education  as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  this  order  of  studies. 

The  latest  extension  of  this  province  in  the  University  of  Paris  is 
the  new  chair  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  its  relations  w^ith  science, 
announced  at  the  opening  of  the  current  session  November  4th.  It 
is  significant  that  the  first  incumbent  is  Professor  Milhaud,  of  the 
University  of  Montpellier.  In  the  latter,  modern  science  has  had  full 
development  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  culture. 

INTERNATIONALISM    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

The  universities  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  already 
established  a  true  federation,  and  Italy  shows  every  disposition  to  open 
wide  the  doors  of  its  universities  to  foreigners.  Switzerland  is  not 
only  federated  with  Germany  and  Austria,  but  accepts  professors  from 
all  countries.  The  want  of  complete  autonomy  in  the  case  of  the 
universities  of  France  is  an  obstacle  not  alone  to  their  free  develop- 
ment, but  to  their  free  participation  in  the  international  movement. 

ENGLAND A    MODERN    INSTITUTION 

The  "Northern  Institute,"  of  Leeds,  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner 
the  conditions  of  growth  in  modern  institutions.  Leeds,  it  will  be 
recalled,  is  one  of  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  England.  The 
rich  coal  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity  have  favored  the  industries, 
metallurgical  and  textile,  for  which  it  is  celebrated.  Within  a  short 
distance  are  grouped  other  great  industrial  towns,  York,  Bradford  and 
Halifax,  while  the  great  distributing  centers,  Newcastle  on  the  North, 
Hull  at  the  east,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  west,  and  Sheffield 
and  London  on  the  south  are  within  easy  reach.  The  nucleus  of  the 
Leeds  Institute  was  formed  by  a  young  Frenchman,  a  former  student 
at  the  school  of  Cluny,  who  in  1895  founded  in  the  city  a  school  of 
commerce,  which  he  called  by  the  present  name.  Northern  Institute. 
At  first  instruction  was  limited  to  the  foreign  languages.  Soon  there 
were  added  to  the  linguistic  program  typewriting,  stenography  and 
bookkeeping.  The  patronage  of  the  school  increased  rapidly,  and  the 
Director  had  the  wisdom  to  use  the  ever-increasing  income  for  the 
•extension  of  the  work.  At  the  present  time  the  Institute  comprises 
four  great  sections  :  Language  ;  Commerce  ;  Administration  ;  Uni- 
versities. The  students  represent  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  they  readily  find  positions  in  commerce,  industry  and  civil 
administration. 
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A    REPORT    ON    EDUCATION 

During  the  current  year  the  Director  of  Education,  New  South 
Wales,  under  a  commission  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
made  an  extended  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  studying 
educational  conditions  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  upon  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  his  own  state. 

The  report  embodying  the  results  of  these  observations*  will  repay 
the  study  of  all  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  public  schools.  The 
opinions  and  reflections  of  the  author  are  directed  to  the  needs  of  his 
own  state,  and  are  thus  interpretative  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  the  conditions  observed.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  occasional 
reference  to  corresponding  conditions  in  European  countries,  with 
which  the  author  is  also  familiar. 

In  the  discussion  of  rural  education  Mr.  Board  dwells  with  enthusi- 
asm upon  the  improved  type  of  rural  schoolhouse  in  America  as 
contrasted  with  the  poor  schoolhouses  in  the  rural  districts  of  Germany. 
At  the  same  time  he  finds  the  average  school  teacher  of  this  country 
inferior  to  the  German  teacher. 

A.    T.    S. 

*  A  report  following  upon  observations  of  American  education,  bj  P.  Board, 
M.A.,  Director  of  Education,  New  South  Wales. 
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Around  the  World  with  the  Battleships.  By  Roman  J.  Miller.  Chief 
Turret  Captain  U.  S.  S.  "Vermont."  Author  of  Pictorial  Log  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  Cruise  Around  the  World.  With  introductory  note  by  James  B.  Connolly. 
Fully  illustrated.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  assures  a  reading  for  it,  and  the  reader  is  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  of  a  good  thing.  Mr.  Miller's  descriptions  of  the 
places,  people  and  events  as  they  appeared  to  him  on  his  voyage  around  the 
w^orld,  are  clear,  vivid  and  full  of  action.  The  book  is  excellently  illustrated, 
and  will  appeal  to  everyone  who  loves  the  sea  or  is  at  all  interested  in  our  Navy 
and  its  work. 

H^nd-Work  in  the  Sunday  School.  By  Milton  S.  Littlefield.  With  an 
introduction  by  Patterson  Du  Bois.  Published  for  the  New  York  Sunday 
School  Commission.     The  Sunday  School  Times  Company. 

The  Sunday-school  worker  ever  ready  to  grasp  at  practical,  inspiring,  sug- 
gestive helps,  must  not  omit  the  purchase  of  this  excellent  book.  The  author 
demonstrates  to  a  nicety  that  "  The  hand  is  as  divine  a  mode  of  expression  as 
the  tongue,"  and  shows  conclusively  how  hand-work  should  be  a  vital  process 
leading  up  to  the  lesson,  not  "  something  added  to  the  lesson."  The  illustra- 
tions and  maps  are  many  and  in  themselves  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to 
any  progressive  teacher. 

The  Quest  for  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  By  Burton  E.  Stevenson.  Author  of 
The  Marathon  Mystery,  The  Holliday  Case,  The  Young  Section  Hand,  etc. 
Illustrated.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  bright  little  story  for  young  people  has  a  delightful  mystery.  The 
reader  soon  finds  himself  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  search  for  the  "Rose  of 
Sharon"  with  quite  as  much  excitement  as  the  boy  and  girl  characters,  and  he 
feels  a  jubilant  satisfaction  over  the  happy  ending  of  the  story. 

Anne  of  Avonlea.  By  L.  M.  Montgomery.  Author  of  Anne  of  Green 
Gables.  Frontispiece  and  cover  in  color  by  George  Gibbs.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Anne  Shirley  (Anne  of  Green  Gables)  won  so  secure  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
readers  of  fiction,  that  her  reappearance  before  the  public  in  this  present  vol- 
ume is  eagerly  welcomed.  Anne  of  Avonlea  is  the  same  winsome,  charming, 
delightfully  lovable  girl  character  that  she  was  as  Anne  of  Green  Gables,  with 
the  additional  charm  of  growing  womanhood.  New  and  pleasing  characters 
are  presented  in  this  volume.  Among  them  is  a  most  fascinating  little  child 
whose  quaint  sayings  give  a  delicious  touch  of  pleasantry  and  brightness  to  the 
story.  If  you  read  but  one  book  of  fiction  this  holiday  season,  let  that  be  Anne 
of  Avonlea. 

Making  the  Most  of  Ourselves.  By  Calvin  Dill  Wilson.  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mr.  Wilson  not  only  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon 
•which  he  treats  in  these  essays,  but  has  the  ability  of  passing  this  knowledge  to 
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his  readers  in  a  manner  so  clear,  forceful  and  insistent  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
inspirationally  helpful.  The  chapters  on  Faith  and  Doubt,  Making  and  Keeping 
Friends,  and  The  Choice  of  Occupation,  contribute  lesson  upon  lesson  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  young  men  and  young  women  planning  their  life  work  with  the 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 

A  Student's  History  of  American  Literature.  By  William  Edward 
Simonds,  Ph.D.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $i.io. 

Dr.  Simonds  needs  no  introduction  to  teachers  and  students  of  literature. 
His  History,  of  English  Literature,  published  in  1902,  has  become  a  standard  in 
our  public  schools.  The  present  volume,  a  history  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
country,  follows  in  the  main  the  principles  embodied  in  the  earlier  work.  The 
material  is  logically  arranged,  and  so  presented  as  to  be  within  the  range  of 
secondary  school  pupils.  The  lists  of  books  for  reference  will  give  the  teacher 
abundant  selection  for  illustrations  of  the  authors  studied. 

riaggie  ilcLanelian.  By  GuHelma  Zollinger.  Author  of  The  Widow 
O'Callaghan's  Boys.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  holiday  edition  of  a  book  that  has  had  a  good  success  in  a  less  elab- 
orate form.  The  present  edition  is  illustrated  in  colors  by  Florence  Scovel 
Shinn.  The  story  is  interesting  and  humorous.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
experiences  of  a  little  Irish  girl  whose  native  ability  enabled  her  to  get  ahead 
in  the  world  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages.  An  attempt  was  made  by  some 
poor  relatives  to  forcibly  adopt  her  in  order  to  acquire  the  money  that  she  had 
saved.  The  author's  style  is  bright,  and  the  interest  of  the  book  is  sustained  to 
the  last  chapter. 

flaking  the  Best  of  Our  Children.  Second  Series.  Eight  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  By  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.  Edited  by  Rose  Wood-Allen  Chapman. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
a  nine-years'-old  boy.  Some  of  the  important  instincts,  tendencies  and  impulses 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  approaching  or  passing  through  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence are  dealt  with,  and  parents  and  teachers  are  given  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions which  will  help  them  in  guiding  the  children  through  this  critical  age. 
The  book  is  not  goody  goody,  but  the  counsels  are  common  sense  and  helpful. 

A  similar  volume  on  the  problems  arising  in  dealing  with  children  from  one 
to  eight  years  of  age  is  issued  under  the  same  title  and  by  the  same  authors. 
These  books  should  have  a  good  sale,  for  they  deal  with  subjects  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  well-being  of  the  race,  and  safety  and  happiness  of  the  American 
home. 

The  Promise  of  American  Life.  By  Herbert  Croly.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

All  Americans  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  way  of  instruction 
between  the  covers  of  this  volume.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  the 
following  :  The  Federalists  and  the  Republicans,  The  Democrats  and  the  Whigs, 
The  Contemporary  Situation,  The  Reform  and  the  Reformers,  the  American 
Democracy  and  its  National  Principles,  The  National  Foreign  Policy,  and  The 
Individual  and  the  National  Purpose.  These  chapter  headings  will  suggest  the 
scope  of  the  book.     The  question  of  militarism  is  thoughtfully  discussed.     The 
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book  is  informing  to  the  general  public,  and  will  make  an  excellent  supplemen- 
tary volume  for  the  civics  department  in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting.  Bj  Charles  H.  Caffin.  Author  of  How 
to  Study  Pictures.     The  Century  Company.     Price,  $1.20  net. 

Readers  of  the  former  volume  by  this  author,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will 
welcome  this  new  contribution  to  our  means  of  studying  art.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  pictures  of  the  world  are  of  Dutch  origin.  This  book  reproduces  in  full 
page  engravings  many  of  the  classic  Dutch  masterpieces.  The  reader  will  fihd 
brief  accounts  of  the  artists,  and  the  book  will  furnish  him  just  the  guidance  he 
needs  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  art. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  bringing  out  some  delightful  little  books  in 
"The  open  road  library  of  juvenile  literature,"  of  which  Life  in  the  Qreen  = 
wood,  by  Marion  F.  Lansing,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  deals  with  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men,  a  theme  of  perennial  and  growing  enjoyment  for  all  English- 
speaking  people  for  six  centuries. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  added  two  more  choice  little  volumes  to 
their  Riverside  Literature  Series;  the  one  containing  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,  carefully  edited  by  William  T.  Foster,  and  the  other,  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  other  Poems,  edited  by  Charles  S.  Thomas. 
The  other  poems  are  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  The  editors  fur- 
nish excellent  introductions  and  careful  notes  to  each  book.  Price,  25  cents 
each. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village,  plus  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,  edited  by  Rose  M.  Barton,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
Heath's  English  classics.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  book  with  a  fair  amount  of 
biographical  matter  and  excellent  notes  and  suggestions. 

The  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb,  is  another  delightful  volume  in 
Heath's  English  Classics. 

What  a  sweet,  gentle  nature,  and  what  a  keen,  incisive  mastery  of  English 
prose  !  It  seems  a  pity  that  for  thirty-six  of  his  three-score  years  (from  14  to  50) , 
Lamb  had  to  serve  as  clerk  in  a  counting  house.  What  a  lover  of  puns  and 
ancient  literature,  and  equally  of  city  ways  and  life.  And  what  a  long  sacrifice 
was  his  for  his  insane  sister  Mary. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  of  New  York,  bring  out  a  neat  little  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Charles  R.  Gaston. 
This  is  a  very  handy  form  in  which  to  present  Defoe's  masterpiece.  Price,  25 
cents. 

A  Handbook  of  Archseology.  By  Harold  N.  Fowler  and  James  R.  Wheeler, 
New  York.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  $2. 

This  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  book  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  The  authors.  Professor  Fowler,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  Professor  Wheeler,  of  Columbia  University,  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
Gorham  P.  Stevens,  once  Fellow  in  Architecture  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical    Studies  at  Athens   for  two   years.     Students  who  intend  to  make  a 
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thorough  study  of  Greek  Archseologj  will  find  this  manual  of  great  service; 
while  those  who  desire  only  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  find  it 
most  profitable  reading.  In  a  thorough  and  discriminating  introduction  it  is 
shown  that  the  study  of  this  subject  in  modern  times  has  been  mainly  during 
the  last  century,  though  its  beginnings  go  back  as  far  as  Petrarch.  The  nine 
great  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Prehellenic  Greece,  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Terra  cottas.  Metal  work  (bronzes,  silverware,  jewelry),  Coins,  En- 
graved Gems,  Vases,  Paintings  and  Mosaics.  This  scholarly  work  deserves  and 
will  doubtless  receive  a  hearty  welcome  everywhere.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  412,  add  immensely  to  the  beauty  and  artistic  value  of  the  book. 
We  wish  it  might  be  read  with  care  by  every  student  and  thoughtful  mind  in 
our  country. 

Napoleon,  the  little  Corsican,  by  Esse  V.  Hathaway  (Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.;,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  series,  Little  Lives  of  Great  Men. 

The  life  story  of  the  soldier  whose  renown  cast  a  spell  over  the  whole  world  is 
here  concisely  and  admirably  told.  The  reader  is  made  to  see  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  determination  to  master  his  lessons,  his  playmates  and  in  due  time 
great  armies  and  nations — a  mighty  combination  of  genius,  work  and  will. 
His  selfishness,  greed  and  cruelty  are  also  fittingly  set  forth. 

Autobiography  and  Selected  Essays.  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  Edited 
by  Ada  A.  F.  Snell,  Boston.     Houghton  Mifliin  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Huxley  was  born  on  May  4,  1825,  and  lived  seventy  years.  He  stands  as  a 
noble  example  of  what  a  man  can  do  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  broaden  the  thoughts  of  men.  His  character  was  simple,  earnest,  sin- 
cere. He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  moved  by  noble  purposes  and  an 
intense  worker.  In  this  small  volume,  after  an  excellent  introduction  and  a  few 
pages  from  his  autobiography,  we  find  seven  essays,  in  whole  or  in  part,  which 
show  the  vigor,  clearness  and  illuminating  power  of  his  mind. 

The  Story  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims  has  been  retold  for  children 
in  modern  English  by  Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellesley.  She  makes  no 
attempt  to  follow  Chaucer's  text,  nor  to  render  the  tales  of  this  immortal  pil- 
grimage literally,  nor  to  give  all  the  tales  in  full.  But  the  carefully  selected 
parts,  with  a  few  connecting  lines  of  her  own,  carry  the  youthful  reader  from 
Tabard  Inn  through  the  four  glorious  days  of  jest  and  song  and  moving  tale  till 
the  western  sky  grows  red,  lighting  up  "  The  dim  cathedral's  tracery  of  spires  " 
at  Canterbury.  It  is  an  admirable  little  book,  and  will  help  to  develop  a  love 
for  good  literature.     Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Sure=Dart.  By  Frederick  H.  Costello,  Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  strange  story  whose  scenes  are  laid  far  back  in  the  Cretaceous  Age 
of  the  Secondary  Period,  when  great  and  awful  monsters  were  quite  common. 
Our  author  admits  that  it  was  long  before  the  time  of  man,  but  for  his  own  pur- 
poses brings  in  two  small,  hairy  tribes  of  barbarous  men  living  near  a  tropical 
sea  where  Colorado  now  is.  Sure-Dart  and  his  friend  Hop-Foot  are  young 
hunters  who  have  marvelous  experiences  and  thrilling  escapes  from  savage 
men  and  fierce  monsters  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  It  is  a  carefully 
wrought  out,  but  gory  and  blood-curdling  story. 
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Note. — The  fact  that  Education  is  not  published  in  July  and  August  leads  to  a  serious  ac- 
cumulation of  books  for  revievr  before  we  go  to  press  with  the  fall  numbers.  So  many  books 
have  been  sent  us  for  review  of  late  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  catch  up  with  the  material 
awaiting  attention.  We  therefore  simply  acknowledge  by  title,  author,  publisher  and  price,  in  this 
and  the  last  number  of  Education,  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  each  of  which  deserves 
a  full  review.  We  trust  that  our  readers  and  those  especially  interested  in  the  several  volumes 
named  will  understand  that  this  "clearing  house"  method  is  exceptional. — Editor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York.  (Books  III- VII, )  By  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Edited,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  Edwin  A.  Greenlaw, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Adelphi  College.  Price,  20  cents  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Teaching  to  Read.  By  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto, 
author  of  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention,  Froebel's 
Educational  Laws,  Dickens  as  an  Educator,  etc.  Price,  50  cents ;  by  mail,  54 
cents.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Making  the  Best  of  Things  Series.  Tlie  Point  of  View,  A  Tallc  on  Relaxa- 
tion and  Mental  Hygiene  in  Everyday  Living.  Decorated.  By  Alice  Kath- 
arine Fallows.     Price,  each  35  cents  net.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Selected  Tales  from  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  By  Washington  Irving.  Edited 
by  Jennie  F.  Chase,  teacher  of  English  in  the  William  McKinley  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     Price,  35  cents.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  The  Riverside  Literature  Series  we  have  the  following  titles  :  Englisll 
and  Scottisll  Popular  Ballads,  selected  and  edited  for  study  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  Allan  Neilson,  by  R.  Adelaide  Witham ;  Katahdin  and 
Chesuncook,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau  from  The  Maine  Woods,  abridged  and 
edited  by  Clifton  Johnson;  The  Good-Natured  Man,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  edited  with  introductions  and  notes  by 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson  ;  King  Lear,  by  William  Shakespeare,  edited  by  William 
Allan  Neilson,  introduction  and  additional  notes  by  Ashley  H.  Thorndike. 
Prices  respectively,  40  cents,  25  cents,  40  cents,  25  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Physical  Laboratory  Handbook.  By  George  A.  Hoadley,  C.E.,  Sc.D. 
Professor  of  Physics,  Swarthmore  College.  Price,  50  cents.  American  Book 
Company. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  Association  Boys  for  December,  which  magazine,  by  the  way,  all  teachers  of  boys  should 
regularly  read,  we  find  breezy  articles  relating  to  "  Camping,"  "  Leadership  for  Negro  boys  "  and 
other  interesting  matters. — In  The  Outlook  for  December  iSth  there  is  a  fine  article  by  the  distin- 
guished war  correspondent,  Frederick  Palmer,  on  "  Zelaya  and  Nicaragua." — The  leading 
article  in  The  Medical  Record  of  same  date  is  written  by  Dr.  Hudson-Makuen,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  "  The  History  and  Treatment  of  Stammering." — We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  loio 
volume  of  The  louth's  Companion,  that  dearly  loved  paper  which  has  lived  for  more  than  eighty 
years,  constantly  growing  in  interest  and  influence.  Many  are  the  aged  persons  of  to-day  who 
well  remember  with  what  eagerness  they  welcomed  the  arrival  of  The  Youth's  Companion  when 
they  were  children,  and  who  still  look  forward  to  its  weekly  coming  with  nearly  as  much  delight 
as  in  childhood  days.  The  Companion  is  indeed  a  "  family  friend,"  and  once  it  enters  the  home 
none  can  spare  it. — In  the  January  Delineator  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  gives  an  interesting  outline 
of  the  work  planned  for  loio  by  the  "great  army  of  eight  hundred  thousand  organized  club- 
women." This  work  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  child. — The  Christmas  number  of  Everybody's 
Magazine  is  full  of  mirth-provoking  wholesome  stories — all  so  excellent  that  one  can  hardly 
choose  to  praise.    It  will  not  be  lost  time  to  read  the  magazine  from  cover  to  cover. 
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Undergraduate  Instruction  in  Pedagogy 

THOMAS    M.   UALLIET,  PH.D.,   DEAN    SCHOOL    OF    PEDAGOGY, 
NEW   YORK    UNIVERSITY 

HOULD  undergraduate  instruction  in  pedagogy 
in  our  colleges  differ  from  graduate  instruction 
in  our  universities?  If  so,  in  what  respects? 
Should  it  have  the  same  aim  and  be  only  more 
elementary  in  character  ?  or  should  it  aim  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  graduate  study  ?  Or,  finally, 
should  it  aim  to  prepare  the  student  to  go  out 
after  graduation  from  college  and  teach  school  ? 
These  are  questions  which  have  not  received  the  attention 
which  the  present  situation  in  our  colleges  demands. 

In  the  case  of  students  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  to  some 
extent  also  those  of  engineering,  certain  studies  pursued  in 
their  undergraduate  course  and  bearing  directly  on  their  pro- 
fession are  credited  both  toward  their  Bachelor's  degree  and 
later  toward  their  professional  degree.  In  some  universities 
the  first  part  of  the  professional  course  is  allowed  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  last  part  of  the  undergraduate  course,  and  is 
credited  toward  both  degrees.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases 
undergraduate  studies  of  a  professional  character  should  be 
such  as  are  fundamental  to  later  professional  study,  and  that 
the  aim  of  the  instruction  should  be  to  prepare  the  student  for 
such  study.  The  student  of  law  does  not  begin  the  practice  of 
the  law,  nor  the  student  of  medicine  the  practice  of  medicine, 
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immediately  upon  graduation  from  college  ;  but  he  enters  at 
once  the  professional  school  and  does  not  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  until  his  entire  professional  course  is 
completed. 

The  case  of  the  student  of  pedagogy,  however,  is  different. 
Immediately  upon  graduation  from  college  he  enters  upon  his 
work  as  a  teacher ;  only  in  rare  cases  does  he  go  from  the  col- 
lege to  the  university  and  pursue  a  graduate  course  in  education 
before  beginning  to  teach.  This  fact  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
question  as  to  what  the  character  of  his  undergraduate  course  in 
pedagogy  should  be.  The  time  will,  no  doubt,  come  when  a 
college  graduate  who  is  to  be  a  teacher  will  be  required  to 
devote  several  years  to  professional  study  in  a  university  before 
entering  upon  his  profession,  but  that  time  is  still  in  the  distant 
future  ;  and  until  then  provision  must  be  made  in  our  colleges 
to  give  that  "  first  aid"  which  will  enable  the  fresh  graduate  to 
teach  and  to  manage  a  school  with  at  least  moderate  success 
until  he  can  learn  by  experience  what  he  ought  to  have  learned 
in  a  professional  school  before  he  began  to  teach. 

Professorships  of  pedagogy  in  colleges,  I  believe,  are  tem- 
porary makeshifts  to  help  out  a  desperate  situation.  Under 
present  conditions  they  seem  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
many  teachers  for  our  secondary  schools  can  get  an}^  profes- 
sional training  whatever. 

Ultimately  we  shall  recognize  the  fact  that  as  law  schools  are 
necessary  to  train  lawyers,  medical  schools  to  train  physicians, 
so  there  is  need  of  professional  schools  in  our  universities  on  a 
graduate  basis  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

But  to  meet  immediate  needs  much  can  be  done  in  an  under- 
graduate course  ;  and  much  is  now  being  done  in  some  colleges, 
even  by  a  single  professor,  that  will  be  of  great  practical  value 
to  the  young  graduate  who  cannot  afTord  to  go  through  a 
professional  school.  Obviously  in  such  a  course  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  as  would  be  done  in  a 
university  school. 

The  question  then  as  to  what  part  of  the  field  should  be 
covered,  where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed,  and  in  what 
respects  such  a  course  should  differ  from  a  graduate  course, 
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becomes  a  vital  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  now 
making  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  two.  Undergrad- 
uate courses  in  pedagogy  in  many  colleges  seem  to  differ  from 
graduate  courses  in  quantity  rather  than  in  aim  and  character  ; 
and  much  of  the  instruction,  while  it  may  have  a  high  academic 
or  culture  value,  does  not  directly  train  the  student  to  do  the 
work  of  the  school.  As  most  college  graduates  who  enter  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching  do  so  immediately  upon  graduation, 
the  aim  of  the  pedagogical  training  in  college  should  be  very 
practical.  Such  training  should  be  of  a  character  to  give  them 
all  the  help  possible  to  teach  and  to  manage  a  school.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  interests  of  their  pupils,  which  are  paramount, 
their  own  reappointment  and  their  future  career  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  their  first  year's  work.  Unless  the  under- 
graduate instruction  in  pedagogy  enables  young  graduates  to 
teach  and  manage  a  school  better  than  they  could  have  taught 
and  managed  it  without  it,  school  authorities  will  not  make 
much  account  of  such  training  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
When  you  cannot  detect  a  trace  of  such  instruction  in  the 
schoolroom  work  of  young  graduates — as  I  have  personally 
known  it  to  be  the  case  in  not  a  few  instances — school  authori- 
ties will  not  take  the  training  very  seriously. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  undergraduate  course  in  pedagogy 
should  have  a  twofold  aim.  First,  it  ought  to  bring  before  the 
student  the  leading  problems  of  education,  and  impress  on  his 
mind  their  bigness  and  their  difficulty.  The  young  graduate  is 
apt  to  appreciate  only  the  academic  side  of  the  teacher's  equip- 
ment, and  to  imagine — as  some  older  persons  in  college  facul- 
ties still  do — that  teaching  is  mainly  a  knack  and  does  not 
involve  any  very  profound  or  perplexing  problems.  It  is 
possible  to  introduce  a  student  to  the  study  of  pedagogy  by  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  problems  of  pedagogy,  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy  by  a  pre- 
liminary statement  and  brief  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy.  It  matters  little  whether  such  a  course  be  called 
"Philosophy  of  Education,"  "Principles  of  Education"  or 
"  Introduction  to  Pedagogy,"  only  so  the  aim  be  what  it  should 
be.    Certain  problems  of  education  can  best  be  formulated  in 
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connection  with  the  history  of  education  ;  but  as  these  are  in 
the  main  problems  of  social  or  state  education,  and  the  young 
teacher  has  at  first  to  deal  only  with  those  of  individual  educa- 
tion, these  latter  should  receive  the  emphasis. 

In  the  second  place,  such  a  course  should  aim  to  give  him 
the  practical  training  which  will  actually  enable  him  to  teach 
school.  This  involves  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
in  methods  of  managing  a  school.  It  is  not  the  larger  problems 
of  school  administration,  however,  which  he  needs  to  stud}^ — 
the  organization  of  a  school  system,  types  of  schools,  school- 
house  architecture,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  financing 
of  a  school  system,  and  others  like  them.  With  these  even  the 
most  ambitious  young  graduate  can  hope  to  have  but  little  to 
do  for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  rather  the  problems  of  class 
discipline,  class  management,  methods  of  promotion,  and  the 
management  of  the  apparently  petty  details  which  so  largely 
determine  the  successful  running  of  a  school,  which  he  needs  to 
understand.  If  there  is  time  for  a  brief  discussion  of  the  larger 
questions  so  much  th^  better,  but  they  must  not  crowd  out  the 
other. 

The  instruction  in  method  should  cover  the  subjects  which 
he  is  likely  to  teach.  I  have  found  that  many  young  graduates 
are  almost  protoplasmic  in  their  lack  of  differentiation,  and  are 
willing  to  undertake  to  teach  almost  any  subject  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  secondary  school.  This  condition  of  mind  suggests 
that  an  undergraduate  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples underlying  method,  as  determined  by  subject-matter  and 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  with  the  best  methods  of  presenting  not 
one  study,  but  a  group  of  related  studies  in  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools.  These  methods  should  be  discussed  in 
detail,  even  to  the  suggesting  of  happy  devices  ;  anything  short 
of  this  will  not  answer  his  needs.  The  assumption  that  if  a 
young  teacher  is  taught  the  principles  of  method  he  can  and 
ought  to  make  his  own  applications,  is  untenable.  Often,  after 
a  teacher  understands  the  principle  involved,  the  suggesting  of 
happy  devices  is  the  most  helpful  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
him.  We  do  not  train  surgeons  by  teaching  them  merely  the 
"principles"  of  surgery,   and   then   letting  them   apply   them 
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themselves,  but  we  teach  them  the  details  of  operations.  Even 
after  such  training  they  will  sometimes  travel  a  thousand  miles 
to  witness  an  operation  performed  by  a  great  surgeon.  The 
best  training  for  the  lawyer  and  the  engineer  cannot  afford  to 
leave  out  the  practical  side.  The  training  of  teachers  is  no 
exception.  It  must  not  be  predominently  theoretical  in  an 
undergraduate  course,  where  there  is  in  the  main  time  only  for 
the  practical. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  the  small  village  high  school  that  there 
are  too  few  teachers  to  make  much  specialization  possible.  A 
teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  too  many  subjects  to  teach  any  of 
them  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  weakness  of  the  large 
city  high  school  that  there  is  too  much  specialization.  It  makes 
the  teacher  narrow  in  his  outlook,  he  fails  to  see  the  close  inter- 
relations of  subjects,  he  is  more  interested  in  his  "specialty" 
than  in  his  pupils,  and  usually  has  little  interest  in  the  broader 
educational  problems  of  secondary  education.  A  high  degree 
of  specialization  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  university  where 
research  must  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  work  ;  but  in  a 
secondary  school,  where  at  best  only  the  elements  of  any  sub- 
ject can  be  mastered  by  pupils,  such  specialization  is  fatal  to 
good  teaching  and  to  the  growth  of  the  teacher.  Because  of 
the  elementary  character  of  the  work,  the  teacher  in  a  second- 
ary school  must  find  his  chief  interest  in  his  pupils,  who  present 
to  him  ever  new  and  fresh  problems,  and  not  in  his  subject. 
Every  such  teacher  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  teach  an 
entire  group  of  related  subjects.  Every  teacher  of  Greek 
■should  also  be  able  to  teach  not  only  Greek  history,  but  also 
Latin  and  Roman  history  ;  every  teacher  of  any  one  of  the 
natural  sciences  should  be  able  to  teach  any  other  or  all  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  the  course.  At  all  events,  he  should  be 
able  to  teach  either  physics  and  chemistry  or  any  other  two 
of  the  sciences,  and  not  confine  himself  to  a  single  science. 
Every  teacher  of  mathematics  should  be  able  to  teach  every 
branch  of  mathematics  taught  in  the  school  and  physics 
besides. 

Accordingly,  every  student  should  be  well  trained  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  at  least  one  group  of  related  secondary 
school  studies. 
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I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  in  man}'  college  facul- 
ties against  pedagogy  as  such,  and  particularly  against  instruc- 
tion in  method.  Such  instruction  is  characterized  as  not 
' '  cultural,"  not  ' '  scholarly,"  and  is  thought  to  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  collegiate  instruction.  This  is  a  prejudice 
which  has  been  partly  justified  by  the  superficial  literature  on 
pedagogy,  especially  that  on  method,  which  we  have  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  but  which  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by 
a  literature  of  a  more  scholarly  kind.  It  is  a  prejudice  which 
must  be  patiently  dealt  with,  and  which  will  in  due  time  surely 
die  out. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  peda- 
gogy to-day  is  that  of  method.  We  have  had  so  much  super- 
ficial literature  on  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  interest  the  theoretical 
student  in  it.  It  is  the  subject  in  which  teachers  of  pedagogy 
in  colleges  and  universities  are  weakest  to-day.  But  of  what 
practical  value  is  all  our  study  of  educational  psychology,  of 
the  history  of  education,  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  our 
child-study,  our  experimental  pedagogy,  if  it  does  not  finally 
result  in  the  devising  of  better  methods  of  teaching  and  in  mak- 
ing the  teacher  more  skillful  and  effective  in  his  work? 

The  question  as  to  who  shall  give  this  instruction  in  method 
is  one  to  which  various  answers  are  possible.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  one  person  can  give  it.  The  professor  of  pedagogy 
may  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  method  in  several  groups  of 
secondary  school  studies,  but  he  cannot  compass  the  entire 
curriculum.  In  a  few  colleges  it  has  been  found  feasible  to 
have  this  instruction  given  by  other  members  of  the  faculty, 
each  professor  teaching  the  method  of  his  own  specialty.  In 
many  colleges — perhaps  in  most  of  them — this  is  not  practicable 
to-day,  because  most  of  the  professors  know  little  of  secondary 
school  problems  and  conditions  and  of  the  modifications  of 
college  methods  which  these  make  necessar}"".  As  a  rule, 
college  methods  of  teaching,  even  if  they  are  good  for  college 
instruction — which  they  not  always  are — are  very  generally 
bad  when  employed  in  the  secondary  school.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  under  present  condi- 
tions is  to  have  part  of  the  instruction  in  method  given  by  the 
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professor  of  pedagogy  and  the  rest  by  successful  teachers   in 
neighboring  high  schools. 

By  way  of  supplementing  this  training  in  method,  provision 
should  be  made,  as  is  now  quite  generally  done,  for  the  visiting 
of  near-by  schools  in  which  the  student  can  witness  the  work- 
ing out  of  what  he  is  theoretically  taught.  Where  possible 
this  should  be  followed  by  a  limited  amount  of  practice  teach- 
ing. All  this  is  now  widely  recognized.  But  what  is  not  yet 
recognized  is  that  without  specific  instruction  in  method  to 
interpret  to  the  student  what  he  sees,  the  visiting  of  schools  is 
of  little  benefit.  Likewise,  without  previous  instruction  in 
method,  and  without  careful  direction  and  critical  supervision, 
practice  teaching  is  of  little  value. 

To  what  extent  should  the  history  of  education  be  taught  to 
undergraduates  ? 

The  history  of  education  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  a 
graduate  school  of  education  ;  but  it  is  not  a  branch  of  peda- 
gogy which  directly  helps  the  young  teacher  to  do  skillful 
teaching  or  to  govern  his  school,  and  should  therefore  occupy 
quite  a  subordinate  place  in  an  undergraduate  course.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  subject  the  thorough  treatment  of  which  re- 
quires a  degree  of  preparation  which  few  undergraduates, 
if  any,  have.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  of  social  and  industrial  as  well  as  political  his- 
tory, of  church  history,  and  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  liter- 
ature. Without  such  preparation  much  of  the  subject  remains 
unintelligible  to  the  student.  It  is  a  branch  of  pedagogy  which 
should  in  the  main  be  reserved  for  graduate  work. 

All  that  should  be  attempted  in  this  subject  in  an  undergrad- 
uate course,  should  be  :  first,  to  show  the  student  how  society 
in  all  ages  has  used  the  school  as  a  means  of  solving  certain  of 
its  problems  and  of  perpetuating  civilization  and  culture  ;  sec- 
ondly, to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  ideals  of  education 
which  are  dominant  in  the  educational  thought  of  to-day.  For 
the  former  purpose,  a  comparatively  few  well-planned  lectures 
will  suffice  ;  for  the  latter  the  material  indicated  by  a  book  like 
Quick's  Educational    Reformers  will  be  ample.     It  has  been 
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said  that  such  a  course  in  the  history  of  education  would  seem 
superficial  to  the  student  and  would  not  command  his  respect. 
I  think  it  can  be  said,  without  unfairness,  that  where  this  is  the 
result,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  course. 

The  question  of  the  psychology  that  should  be  required — both 
in  quantity  and  kind — is  often  not  easy  to  solve.  Unfortunately 
the  psychology  taught  in  our  colleges  to  undergraduates  is  very 
largely  experimental  psychology,  and  is  not  the  sort  of  psychol- 
ogy which  appeals  to  them  ;  nor  is  it  the  psychology  which  is 
of  much  value  to  the  prospective  teacher.  All  professors  of 
pedagogy  recognize  this  fact,  and  they  usually  lug  into  the 
course,  somewhat  surreptitiously,  as  much  of  the  psychology 
which  is  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  they  can,  under  what  they 
denominate  "  Principles  of  Education  "  or  "  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation." So  long  as  it  is  not  called  "Psychology"  the  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  does  not  object.  Such  subjects  as  mem- 
ory, imagination,  types  of  mental  reproduction,  habit,  instinct, 
the  feelings,  characteristics  of  adolescence,  fatigue,  are  sub- 
jects which  ought  to  be  discussed  with  undergraduates,  but 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  application  to  teaching  and 
to  life.  A  number  of  simple  experimental  studies  in  experi- 
mental pedagogy  can  profitably  be  made  for  which  no  intricate 
apparatus  is  necessary,  if  only  to  check  the  tendency  to  form 
hasty  conclusions. 

Much  of  this  instruction  in  psychology  can  be  effectively 
given  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  methods  as  the 
immediate  reason  for  the  method.  Much  of  the  instruction  in 
principles  of  education  can  be  given  in  the  same  way.  To 
summarize  briefly,  I  would  say  that  we  ought  to  discriminate 
more  than  we  do  between  the  aim  and  character  of  undergrad- 
uate and  of  graduate  instruction  in  pedagogy.  The  aim  of  the 
undergraduate  instruction  should  be  much  more  practical  than 
it  now  is.  It  ought  to  treat  every  subject  with  direct  reference 
to  its  practical  bearing,  and  aim  to  do  all  it  can  to  make  the 
student  as  efficient  a  teacher  as  possible  the  very  day  he  enters 
the  schoolroom.  College  training  in  pedagogy  will  not  per- 
manently retain  the  respect  of  school  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals unless  this  is  accomplished.  Up  to  the  present,  the  value 
of  such  training  has  been  largely  accepted  on  faith. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  graduate  school  of  pedagogy  of  the  uni- 
versity, organized  like  any  other  of  its  professional  schools, 
with  a  faculty  each  of  whom  can  devote  himself  to  one  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy,  and  with  a  student  body  that  is  mature  and 
most  of  whom  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  the  aim 
should  be  quite  different.  Here  the  history  of  education  should 
occupy  a  large  place  ;  the  philosophy  of  education  should  deal 
in  a  scholarly  way  with  the  great  educational  problems  and 
with  the  conditions  and  methods  of  their  solution ;  experi- 
mental psychology  should  have  its  place,  and  experimental 
pedagogy  should  be  assigned  a  large  place — much  larger  than 
it  now  has  ;  the  great  problems  of  administering  our  city  school 
systems  should  be  discussed,  and  the  details  of  schoolroom 
work  may  now  well  be  assigned  a  subordinate  place ;  the  in- 
struction in  method  should  dwell  not  on  devices  but  on  the 
psychological  basis  of  method,  on  the  modification  of  current 
methods  familiar  to  the  student  in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
psychology  and  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

Along  with  all  these  courses,  more  strictly  pedagogical,  the 
student  should  be  required  to  take  at  least  ethics,  sociology  and 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

Finally,  a  school  of  education  of  this  kind  should  make  ample 
provision  for  research.  The  teaching  profession  has  a  right  to 
look  to  these  university  schools  of  pedagogy  for  new  light  on 
educational  questions.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  too  much  burdened  with  their  daily  work  and  have 
not  the  necessary  facilities  to  carry  on  investigations  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  pedagogy  in  universities  have.  They  can  rightfully 
demand  of  the  university  that  it  aid  them  in  solving  their  per- 
plexing problems. 
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HIS  institution,  with  its  various  types,  is  not  one 
that  has  evolved  from  a  careful  theoretical  study 
of  our  present  or  prospective  educational  needs, 
but  one  that  has  grown  up,  little  by  little,  step 
by  step,  to  meet  and  satisfy  from  time  to  time  the 
present  and  pressing  needs  of  the  larger  system 
^^  1  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  for  the  service  of 
which  it  was  called  into  existence.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  oftentimes  the  logic  of  events — the  movements  of  his- 
tory— reveal  to  us  our  fundamental  principles,  outline  for  us 
our  policy  of  action,  and  even  write  out  for  us  our  program  of 
procedure  as  correctly  and  even  more  irrevocably  than  phil- 
osophical formulation  could  do?  Is  not  that  especially  likely 
to  occur  under  such  a  form  of  government  as  ours?  I  think  it 
has  occurred  in  the  present  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  the 
logic  of  events  has  led  us,  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  education  of  our  teachers,  to  practically  the 
same  solution  as  that  already  reached  by  France  and  Germany, 
which  countries  proceeded  more  nearly  along  the  pathway  of 
theoretical  philosophical  formulation. 

I  believe  that  at  least  two  of  these  institutions,  the  state 
normal  school  and  the  teachers  college,  have  come  to  stay, 
and  with  practically  the  functions  outlined  above.  Of  the 
county  normal  school,  as  said  before,  I  do  not  feel  quite  so 
sure.  I  am  led  to  the  belief  in  the  relative  permanency  of 
these  types  of  professional  school,  not  only  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  development,  but  also  by  the  conviction, 
formed  by  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  entire  problem, 
that  there  are  fundamental  reasons,  psychological  as  well  as 
economical,  for  the  differentiation.     In  other  words,  my  own 
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somewhat  careful  study  of  the  entire  situation  brings  me  to  the 
same  position  that  the  logic  of  events  has  brought  us  all. 

As  to  the  county  normal  school :  it  is  so  apparent  as  scarcely 
to  need  mention  that  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school  needs  a 
preparation  differing  in  many  ways  from  that  needed  by  the 
teacher  of  the  city  grades.  The  environment,  physical,  psy- 
chical and  social  is  so  different  that  a  teacher  equipped  to  do 
thoroughly  good  work  in  either  one  place  might  signally  fail 
in  the  other.  And  the  present  economic  situation  speaks  with 
nearly  the  same  insistence.  Even  if  our  state  normal  schools 
were  sending  out  teachers  ideally  equipped  for  service  in  the 
rural  communities,  the  remuneration  there  offered  is,  and  for 
an  indefinite  time  will  remain,  so  low  as  practically  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  schools.  Either  we  must  have  special  institu- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  or 
else  those  schools  must,  in  the  main,  continue  to  do  without 
professionally  prepared  teachers. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  type,  it  is  equally  clear  to  me  that 
the  very  character  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  should  be  different  one  from  the  other,  different  as  to 
discipline,  ends  in  view,  subjects  of  study  and  methods  of 
handling  the  same.  In  the  elementary  school  the  pupil  is  a 
child,  with  the  mind,  the  tastes,  the  ambitions  of  a  child,  and 
he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  child.  The  ends  in  view  are 
right  habits,  right  ideals  and  knowledge  facts.  In  the  secondary 
school  the  student  is  an  adolescent,  with  the  mind  of  an  adoles- 
cent, having  peculiar  and  erratic  tastes,  changing  ambitions  and 
conflicting  emotions.  He  is  neither  child  nor  adult,  but  passing 
through  the  most  dangerous  and  critical  period  of  his  entire  life. 
The  ends  in  view  are  no  longer  merely  habits,  ideals  and  knowl- 
edge facts,  but,  added  to  these,  and  now  more  important  for 
emphasis  because  presumably  right  principles  have  already 
been  established,  breadth  and  fixity  of  character,  self-acquaint- 
ance, scholarship  and  culture.  Tell  me  that  the  atmosphere, 
psychical  and  spiritual,  and  the  training,  academic  and  pro- 
fessional, that  will  produce  the  ideal  teacher  of  the  child  will 
also  produce  the  ideal  teacher  of  the  adolescent?  Nay,  verily  ! 
You  might  as  well  tell  the  florist  that  the  American  Beauty  rose 
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and  the  Snow  Flower  of  the  northern  forest  will  both  reach  per- 
fection if  grown  side  by  side.  Then  surely  we  need  different 
kinds  of  institutions.  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  thought 
than  by  using  the  words  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  found  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  an  article  on  "The  Future  of  the 
Normal  School."  (Ed.  Rev.,  January,  1899,  p.  i.)  Dr.  Harris 
says  :  "  I  have  tried  to  set  down  in  this  paper  the  grounds  for 
commending  the  normal  school  as  it  exists  for  its  chosen  work 
of  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  urging  the  need  of  training  schools  with  different 
methods  of  preparation  for  the  kindergarten,  below,  and  for  the 
secondary  school,  the  college  and  the  post-graduate  school, 
above  the  elementary  school." 

The  reason  just  given,  the  psychological  one,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient for  believing  that  the  differentiation  is  logical.  But  let  me 
add  another,  almost  equally  effective — an  academic  reason, 
directly  academic  and  at  the  same  time  indirectly  economic. 
This  is  found  in  the  following  words,  taken  from  Dr.  Payne's 
"  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education."  (Am.  Book  Co. , 
1886,  p.  338.)  "  If  there  is  any  well-established  principle  of 
school  economy  it  is  this  :  The  scholarship  of  the  teacher  should 
be  considerably  broader  than  the  scholarship  of  his  most 
advanced  pupil."     Nobody  now  questions  the  statement. 

Upon  the  basis  of  that  principle  there  is  little  criticism  to  be 
offered  of  the  academic  equipment  of  our  normal  school  gradu- 
ates as  teachers  in  the  grades.  No  normal  school  now  com- 
pletes  its  work  with  less  than  one  full  year  beyond  the  completion 
of  a  four-year  high  school  course,  and  two  years  beyond  is 
rapidly  getting  to  be  the  standard.  So  that  normal  school 
graduation  gives  the  prospective  teacher  of  the  grades  at  least 
four  years  of  academic,  and  from  one  to  two  years  of  profes- 
sional and  academic  work  beyond  the  point  to  be  reached  by 
"  his  most  advanced  pupil."  To  be  sure,  more  would  be  better 
— a  longer  experience  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  great 
character  forming  subjects,  such  as  literature,  history,  philos- 
ophy, etc.  This  would  give  breadth  of  view,  clearness  of  per- 
ception, and  a  right  perspective — elements  of  incomparable  value 
in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher.     But  yet,  in  view  of  our  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  and  of  a  general  lack  of  understanding  and 
therefore  of  appreciation  in  the  lay  mind  of  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  work  of  the  teacher,  we  cannot  yet  hope  for  teachers 
ideally  equipped.  And  our  present  standards,  if  insisted  upon 
and  the  work  thus  far  be  thorough  and  clear  and  faithful,  will 
give  us  increasingly  better  results  and  eventually  lead  to 
conditions  more  nearly  ideal. 

But  this  judgment  as  to  criticism  must  be  very  different  when 
we  look  upon  these  graduates  as  possible  teachers  in  the  high 
school.  The  scholarship  of  such  a  teacher  there  would  be  but 
little,  if  any ,  "  broader  than  the  scholarship  of  his  most  advanced 
pupil."  While  there  is  to-day  no  uniform  legislation  touching 
the  requirements  as  to  qualifications  of  high  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  each  state,  and  even  each  school,  being  largely 
a  law  unto  itself,  there  is  getting  to  be  a  very  decided  uniformity 
the  country  over  as  to  practice,  and  in  many  ways  this  is  much 
more  significant  than  formal  legislation  would  be.  For  without 
compulsion,  the  whole  people,  each  section  and  each  state, 
independent  of  all  others,  seemingly  by  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case,  have  fixed  upon  the  same  minimum  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  high  school  teachers.  And  that  minimum  is  the 
completion  of  a  full  four  years'  collegiate  course  of  instruction, 
including — indeed,  in  many  cases,  plus — a  certain  emphasis  to 
be  placed  upon  the  subjects  to  be  handled,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  strictly  professional  subjects.  To  be  sure, 
in  some  states  legislation  has  spoken,  as  in  Minnesota,  requir- 
ing completion  of  collegiate  work,  and  practically  in  North 
Dakota,  requiring  completion  of  such  work  for  superintenden- 
cies  and  high  school  principalships,  and  strongly  recommending 
the  same  for  all  teaching  positions  in  the  high  school.  In 
California  a  step  farther  has  been  taken  in  requiring,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  a  full  year  of  graduate  study.  The  tendency,  in 
several  states,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  position  taken 
by  California.     And  with  that  tendency  I  am  in  sympathy. 

This  movement  upward,  however,  I  do  not  want  to  see  go 
any  farther.  I  deprecate  the  tendency  seen  in  some  quarters 
of  setting  up  as  the  symbol  of  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
the  high  school  teacher,  the  doctor's  degree.      I  do  not  want 
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the  boys  and  girls  of  our  high  schools  taught,  or  rather  directed 
in  their  upward  development,  by  mere  specialists — doctors  of 
philosophy,  who  know  everything  about  nothing,  and  noth- 
ing about  everything.  Nor  do  I  want  them  directed  by  men 
and  women  who  are  obliged  to  "cipher  on  page  twenty 
while  the  class  is  working  on  page  nineteen."  But  I  do  want 
them  directed  by  men  and  women  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and  who  know 
how  to  handle  the  same  ;  but  especially  by  men  and  women  of 
broad,  liberal  culture,  men  and  women  whose  lives  have  been 
enriched  by  the  best  there  is  in  literature,  history,  art,  science 
and  philosophy,  and  who  know  life,  and  are  in  warm  sympathy 
with  young  life.  Teachers  thus  equipped  are  able,  from  their 
high  vantage  point,  to  reach  out  here  and  there  and  take 
as  educative  material  that  which  will  contribute  to  the  beautiful 
and  strong  development  of  each  case  at  hand.  And  such  an 
equipment,  on  its  academic  side,  comes  not  short  of  the  master's 
degree,  or  its  equivalent. 

My  authority  for  the  statement  made  above  as  to  the  growing 
uniformity  of  practice  in  requiring  as  minimum  qualification  for 
high  school  teachers  a  full  collegiate  course,  and  as  to  the 
tendency  in  several  states  toward  requiring,  in  addition,  a  full 
year  of  graduate  study,  is  found  in  an  extended  correspondence 
with  normal  school  principals  and  city  and  state  superintendents 
representing  the  entire  country. 

These  facts  as  to  present  day  requirements  seem  to  me  to  fix 
somewhat  definitely  the  matters  under  discussion.  Our  normal 
schools,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  not  equipped 
to  give  the  extended  qualification  now  demanded  for  the  high 
school  teacher.  Barring  the  two  or  three,  the  best  of  them  do 
not  pretend  to  carry  the  student  more  than  two  years  beyond 
high  school  graduation.  And  whether  it  be  one  or  two  years, 
the  work  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  mainly  professional — not  aca- 
demic. Indeed,  the  presidents  of  many  of  our  strongest  normal 
schools  insist  that  they  do  not  do  any  strictly  academic  work. 
And  if  the  lack  is  so  great  touching  high  school  teachers,  how 
much  greater  touching  positions  still  higher. 

To  be  sure,  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  might  be  suffi- 
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ciently  extended  to  enable  them  to  do  this  additional  and 
advanced  work.  New  buildings  might  be  erected,  laboratory 
facilities  increased,  libraries  enlarged,  additional  and  stronger 
teachers  provided,  etc.  But  is  it  necessary?  Is  it  wise?  Is  it 
likely  to  happen  with  our  legislators  holding  the  purse  strings 
so  tightl}^  tied?  To  all  such  questions  the  answer  must  inevi- 
tably be  negative.  It  is  not  necessary  because  not  really  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  while  for  the  prep- 
aration of  secondary  teachers  other  agencies  are  at  hand.  And 
if  not  needed  the  unwisdom  of  such  an  extension  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  Certainly  not,  if,  as  urged  above,  different  kinds 
of  institutions  are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  two  grades 
of  teachers.  Then,  if  both  not  needed  and  unwise,  it  is  not 
likely  to  happen  in  any  case  where  legislators  are  intelligently 
informed  as  to  the  situation. 

To  indicate  the  feeling  among  many  of  our  leading  educators 
touching  this  point,  it  might  be  interesting,  in  closing,  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  the  correspondence  mentioned  above.  This 
inquiry  was  directed  to  all  our  state  superintendents,  to  forty  of 
the  leading  normal  school  principals  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  to  fifty-two  leading  and  representative  city 
superintendents.     The  following  questions  were  asked  : — 

(i)  Are  your  normal  schools  at  the  present  time  equipped  to 
give  adequate  preparation  to  prospective  high  school  teachers? 

(2)  If  you  think  they  are  not,  would  it  be  wise  to  add  to 
their  present  equipment  such  facilities  as  would  enable  them  to 
give  such  preparation,  or  can  that  work  be  better  done  in  some 
other  way? 

REPLIES    FROM    STATE    SUPERINTENDENTS 

To  question  (i).  Thirty-eight  replies  were  received,  of 
which  twenty-nine  were  negative  and  nine  affirmative.  Of  the 
nine,  however,  only  one  came  from  a  state  in  which  normal 
school  facilities  are  at  all  superior  to  what  may  be  termed  a 
fair  average,  and  in  that  state  these  facilities  are  found  in  only 
one  of  the  five  normal  schools,  whereas,  in  five  of  the  nine, 
these  facilities  are  inferior  to  what  may  be  termed  a  fair  aver- 
age.     In   two   of   the   nine,   though  the  state  superintendents 
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gave  affirmative  answers,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  nor- 
mal school  principals  was  negative.  In  a  word,  the  nine 
affirmative  replies  indicate  individual  opinions,  and  result  from 
a  limited  perspective. 

To  question  (2).  Twenty-nine  replies  were  received,  of 
which  fifteen  were  specifically  negative,  five  specifically  affirm- 
ative, and  nine  implied  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question. 
But  nearly  all  of  the  nine,  as  well  as  the  fifteen,  stated  definitely 
or  clearly  implied  that  such  work  should  be  done  in  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

REPLIES    FROM    NORMAL    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 

To  question  (i).  Twenty-eight  replies  were  received,  of 
which  twenty  were  negative,  and  eight  affirmative.  Of  the 
eight,  three  were  from  states  having  but  one  normal  school 
each,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  admittedly  strong ;  two  from 
states  having  each  one  school  much  superior  to  the  others  of 
the  same  state,  and  referring  specifically  to  that  school.  Of 
the  remaining  three,  one  was  from  a  new  state  in  the  North- 
west, one  from  a  Southern  state,  and  one  stated  that  only  in 
some,  branches  was  the  equipment  sufficient. 

To  question  (2).  Twenty  replies  were  received,  of  which 
sixteen  were  negative,  and  four  affirmative.  Of  the  four,  not 
one  said  that  all  should  be  so  equipped.  Each  suggested  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  thus  to  extend  the  equipment  of  one 
school  in  a  state. 

REPLIES    FROM    CITY    SUPERINTENDENTS 

To  question  (i).  Thirty  replies  were  received,  of  which 
twenty-eight  were  negative,  and  two  affirmative.  The  two 
were  from  a  state  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  single  normal 
school,  and  that,  one  of  the  best. 

To  question  (2).  Twenty-eight  replies  were  received,  of 
which  twenty-six  were  negative,  and  two  affirmative. 

To  be  sure,  correspondence  upon  this  point  was  not  suffi- 
ciently extended  to  be  conclusive,  but  yet  my  correspondents 
were,  in  the  main,  leaders  in  their  respective  lines,  and  there- 
fore represent  the  best  educational  thought  and  practice  of  the 
times.     The  summary  speaks  clearly  and  to  the  point,  and  to 
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the  same  point,  note,  that  the  logic  of  events  has  already 
brought  us.  The  work  of  the  normal  school  should  continue 
to  be,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  devoted  to  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  grades,  while  prospective  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  should  seek  their  preparation  in  the  teachers 
colleges,  under  whatever  specific  names  known,  where  the 
professional  phases  of  the  work  will  be  as  much  emphasized, 
but  be  different,  and  be  differently  handled  as  befitting  the 
different  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  where  they  can 
receive  the  broader  academic  outlook  and  equipment  absolutely 
essential  to  an  adequate  handling  of  the  larger  and  more  diffi- 
cult situation. 

Note. — Since  the  appearance  of  the  January  number  of  Education,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  naming  institutions  giving  early 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  I  omitted  some  that  should 
have  found  a  place  in  such  an  enumeration.  It  is  true  that  several  others 
might  -weW  have  been  mentioned.  On  page  287,  line  5,  I  might  vv^ell  have 
added  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  also  Clark,  Stanford, 
California  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  again,  "and  others."  And 
on  page  2S9,  line  18,  I  certainly  should  have  added  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of 
New  York  University  and  Clark  University,  possibly  others,  for  the  work  is 
progressing  rapidly.  But  it  was  the  movement  I  had  in  mind  rather  than  the 
specific  contributions  of  various  institutions.  The  omissions  were  not  born  of 
any  desire  to  withhold  from  any  institution  the  credit  that  it  deserves. 

Since  this  matter  is  again  open,  let  me  add  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy  just  mentioned.  If  I  mistake  not, 
we  have  here  the  first  real  "teachers  college,"  that  is,  the  first  instance  in  which 
we  see  a  "  Department  of  Education,"  having  merely  equal  standing  with  other 
departments  in  a  university,  become,  through  definite  action  of  that  university's 
governing  body,  "  a  professional  school  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University."  This  change  was  made  on  March  3,  1890. 
Judging  by  results,  it  has  been  amply  justified.  The  institution  is  doing  a  large 
and  splendid  work. — The  Author. 


Shall  Secondary  Agriculture  Be  Taught 
as  a  Separate  Science? 

G.  A.  BRICKER,  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 

^HE  past  half  century  has  seen  the  organization 
and  growth  of  a  great  scheme  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  became  a  law  July  2,  1862,  the  means  were 
provided  for  the  higher  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade.  But  these  institutions,  although  they  have 
done  admirable  work,  have  not  fully  succeeded 
in  meeting  the  practical  needs  of  the  people. 
This  failure,  though  perhaps  no  fault  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  certainly  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of  willingness 
and  energy  upon  their  part,  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  and  this  is 
recognized  by  both  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  rural  pop- 
ulation. These  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  very  people  for  whom  they  were  instituted. 

From  below,  an  effort  to  reach  the  country  people  through 
nature  study  in  the  grades  and  the  country  schools  cannot  be 
said  to  have  succeeded.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  principles 
of  agriculture  cannot  be  successfully  taught  to  pupils  under  the 
adolescent  age,  much  less  the  way  pointed  out  for  their  intelli- 
gent application.  The  high  school  alone  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements.  This  institution  lies  much  closer  to  the  rural 
population,  and  its  pupils  are  of  an  age  when  they  can  be 
taught  the  more  practical  scientific  principles  involved  in 
agriculture,  and  understand  the  relations  they  hold  to  actual 
practice.  The  result  is  that  the  high  schools  are  adopting  agri- 
culture either  as  an  elective  or  as  a  required  branch  ;  and  where 
institutions  of  the  secondary  grade  do  not  already  exist,  the 
"agricultural  high  school"  is  rising  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
farming  class. 

Just  now,  with  the  agitation  for  securing  a  recognition  of 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools,  another  problem  is  confronting 
secondary  school  men  ;  namely,  the  successful  teaching  of  the 
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physical  and  the  biological  sciences.  Statistics  show  that  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  taking  scientific  studies. 
The  testimony  of  secondary  school  men  of  experience  indicates 
that  the  teaching  of  these  sciences  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
college  professors  who  receive  the  graduates  of  the  secondary 
schools  are  notoriously  chronic  complainers.  Of  course  there 
are  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  ;  but  it  is  not  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  them,  nor  to  propose  remedies.  We  are 
now  concerned  only  with  a  possible  danger  to  successful  second- 
ary agricultural  education. 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  is  being  advocated,  that  the  sciences 
in  the  high  schools  be  taught  more  as  applied  sciences,  which, 
thus  far,  may  be  well ;  but  it  is  further  urged  that  the  applica- 
tions be  made  to  agriculture.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to 
tack  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  to  the  various 
sciences  of  the  high  school  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  them.  It 
is  against  this  proposal  that  we  raise  these  words  in  protest. 

A  disposition  has  been  apparent  on  the  part  of  some  who 
have  undertaken  the  explanation  of  matters  agricultural  to  treat 
them  in  a  somewhat  disconnected  and  poorly  organized  manner. 
They  do  not  allow  sufficient  prominence  to  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture is  itself  a  science.  The  various  natural  sciences,  it  is 
true,  shed  a  glorious  light  upon  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
but  we  must  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  them  and  agri- 
culture itself.  There  is  danger  in  presenting  the  subject  as 
though  it  were  a  patchwork  or  a  mosaic  composed  of  fragments 
of  all  the  known  sciences.  While  the  agricultural  teacher  ought 
to  be  well  instructed  in  the  various  sciences  bearing  upon  agri- 
culture, he  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  has  chiefly  to  do  with  a 
great  central  subject  upon  which  other  sciences  throw  their 
beneficent  rays.  "Teaching  agriculture  is  much  more  than 
teaching  a  conglomeration  of  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
Educators  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  agri- 
culture is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  as  a  result,  it  is  being 
taught  in  ways  which  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  the  other  sciences.* 

*  Crosby,  D.  J.:  "Training  Courses  for  Teachers  of  Agriculture."     Year- 
book, Department  of  Agriculture,  1907,  p.  21S. 
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There  is  even  less  reason  to  ask  that  agriculture  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  other  sciences  of  the  high  school  than  there 
is  to  insist  that  physical  geography  or  physiology  be  thus  taught. 
Numerous  functions  and  processes  considered  in  this  latter 
branch  can  be  explained  only  by  demonstrations  drawn  from 
other  sciences.  The  processes  of  digestion  are  explained  by 
the  applications  of  chemical  and  physical  principles.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  ocular  function  to  light  is  explained  by  optics.  The 
several  classes  of  levers  by  which  movement  is  obtained  in  the 
human  body  are  ideas  explained  by  physics.  What  science 
does  not  contribute  to  physiology  as  it  is  to-day  taught  in  the 
high  school  ?  Botany,  likewise,  draws  upon  physics,  chemistry, 
agriculture,  bacteriology  and  geography,  and  yet  few  will  advo- 
cate correlating  it  to  these  related  sciences  at  the  expense  of  a 
separate  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  desirable  that  the  boy 
secure  a  clear  and  organized  view  of  agriculture  as  a  science 
very  intimately  related  to  agriculture  as  an  art.  This  will  not 
follow  from  a  piece-meal  teaching  of  unassociated  principles  of 
agriculture.  We  do  not  say  that  applications  of  the  principles 
of  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences  shall  never  be  made 
to  agriculture,  but  that  the  applications  should  not  always  be 
made,  whenever  possible,  to  this  subject;  the  principles  of 
these  sciences  may  often  be  applied  in  other  arts  quite  as  well 
and  with  greater  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  student. 

So  close  a  correlation  of  agriculture  with  the  other  sciences 
of  the  high  school  would  necessitate  a  violation  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  that  needs  to  be  respected  in  these  schools  of 
the  people.  In  the  schools  where  agriculture  should  be  taught, 
at  least  as  an  elective  branch,  will  be  children  who  will  in  later 
life  enter  industries  quite  distinct  from  agriculture.  Some  will 
enter  factories,  some  will  become  engineers,  some  will  become 
interested  in  the  mining  industry,  while  others  will  enter  anv 
one  of  the  various  pursuits,  all  of  which  are  modes  of  life  quite 
as  essential  in  a  civilized  society  as  is  food  production.  To  give 
every  boy  in  the  high  school  a  bent  toward  agriculture  would 
be  a  step  as  radicall}^  wrong  as  it  is  uncalled  for.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  city  and  country  should  be  so  taught  that  if  he  is 
compelled  to  drop  out  of  school  to-morrow  his  work  up  to  the 
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close  of  to-day's  session  would  be  such  as  to  give  him  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  life.  It  is  not  giving  the  student  a 
"  square  deal  "  to  hold  him  so  closely  to  an  industrial  educa- 
tion of  a  peculiar  kind  at  this  period  of  life.  If  agriculture  be 
taught  as  a  separate  branch,  then  those  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  receive  instruction  in  agriculture  will  be  unhampered 
by  a  lot  of  agricultural  material  in  the  pursuit  of  the  other 
sciences,  while  the  boys  who  wish  to  study  agriculture  may  do 
so  without  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  others  and  yet  secure  all 
the  benefits  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  they  desire. 

Another  theory  of  those  who  advocate  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  connection  with  the  other  sciences  is  that  if  this  sub- 
ject is  not  so  taught  it  must  come  after  them.  This  theory  is  not 
substantiated  by  actual  test.  The  writer  has  successfully  taught 
two  high  school  classes  in  this  subject,  when  the  only  science 
work  that  had  preceded  was  a  half  year  each  of  physiology  and 
physical  geography,  and  no  other  science  course  was  taken  at 
the  same  time.  The  average  high  school  boy  does  not  care  to 
know  the  exact  "  why";  he  wants  no  long,  explicit  statement 
of  the  exact  physical  causes  that  compel  the  water  to  pass  through 
the  tissue  of  the  root-hairs.  He  is  rightly  willing  to  defer  that 
for  a  later  period  of  his  life.  He  now  wants  to  see  a  process 
that  will  explain  the  matter  to  his  own  adolescent  mind,  and 
then  he  is  ready  for  the  practical  application  of  the  fact.  Men 
who  have  been  long  absorbed  in  science  studies  are  often  unable 
to  see  this  point.  A  professor  in  a  college  of  agriculture  once 
asked  the  writer,  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  perform  an 
experiment  in  osmosis  before  a  class  of  high  school  pupils  who 
had  never  studied  the  principle  in  physics  ! 

Agriculture,  if  taught  as  a  separate  science,  will  hold  its  own 
as  a  subject  in  the  high  school.  Dr.  A.  C.  True  has  conclu- 
sively shown  that  agriculture  may  be  rightfully  considered  as  a 
sciencef,  and  that  it  possesses  true  educational  value  for  the 
student. I     It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  that  a  majority  of  men 

t"  The  Science  of  Agriculture."  Annual  Report  of  theOffice  of  Experiment 
Stations,  1902,  p.  423. 

J  "  Educational  Value  of  Courses  in  Agriculture."  Annual  Report  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1902,  p.  435. 
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who  have  had  actual  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  advo- 
cate its  being  taught  separately.  Out  of  fifty-six  questionnaires 
sent  to  both  secondary  school  men  and  to  college  professors 
thirty-nine  "  advised  that  agriculture  in  the  high  school  be 
taught  as  a  separate  science,"  while  only  seventeen  "  advised 
that  agriculture  should  be  correlated  with  other  studies."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  agriculture  should  be  attached  to  the  other 
sciences  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  no  one  knows  how  soon 
the  "attachment"  would  be  lopped  off,  and  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  thus  come  to  an  end.  Those  who  advocate  its  in- 
troduction into  the  high  school  should  not  allow  their  enthusiasm 
to  be  so  easily  satisfied  with  only  a  passing  recognition. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  given  in  this  paper,  it  is  our  conviction 
that  secondary  agriculture  should  be  given  an  independent 
place  by  the  side  of  the  other  secondary  school  studies. 


Mediocrity  in  American  Literature: 
A  "Raison  dXtre" 

CHARLES     KEEN    TAYLOR,    B.S.,     GERMANTOWN,     PHILADELPHIA,     PENNSYLVANIA 

|T  is  no  novelty  for  teachers  to  discuss,  in  private, 
our  faulty  methods  of  teaching  what  is  generally 
known  as  "  English,"  which  includes  both  English 
literature  and  English  language.  Now  and  then 
some  pedagogical  magazine  publishes  an  editorial 
on  the  subject,  and  an  occasional  college  professor 
has  raised  his  voice  in  protest ;  despite  all  of 
which  the  teachers  return  to  their  class  rooms  day 
after  day,  and  continue,  after  the  long-established  manner,  to 
quench  such  sparks  of  real  literary  taste  and  talent  as  still  exist 
among  their  pupils. 

Yet  these  teachers  are  not  altogether  to  blame,  for  long 
custom  is  behind  them,  and  then,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
colleges  are  behind  them — the  very  colleges  which,  neverthe- 
less, make  doleful  sounds  each  year  over  the  bad  grammar  and 
distaste  for  good  literature  discovered  in  the  vast  body  of  candi- 
dates for  admission,  which  annually  besieges  their  doors. 
Truth  to  tell,  these  colleges  prepare  entrance  examinations,  the 
passing  of  which  requires  a  training  of  a  very  special  kind, 
which  incidentally  brings  about,  or  helps  to  bring  about,  the 
very  results  which  the  examiners  so  sadly  deplore. 

And  behind  all  this  is  the  lack  of  public  opinion  on  the 
matter,  which  is  not  very  surprising  after  all,  for  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  what  may  be  termed  the  "thinking  public  "is  the  direct 
result  of  the  kind  of  training  common  in  our  American  schools, 
in  which  the  development  of  all  literary  taste  and  appreciation 
gives  place  to  methods  of  dissection.  On  the  same  principle 
one  could  learn  to  appreciate  masterpieces  of  painting  by  study- 
ing the  chemical  constitution  of  the  paint,  and  the  mechanical 
processes  by  which  it  was  applied  to  the  canvas  ! 
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Let  us  decide,  if  we  can,  what  objects  the  teacher  of  English, 
particularly  the  preparatory  school-teacher,  should  have  in 
view.  There  are  but  two  rational  objects.  Should  the  aim  be 
to  train  children  to  be  writers  themselves,  by  the  dubious 
method  of  picking  masterpieces  apart  before  their  eyes,  so  that 
their  processes  of  construction  will  be  laid  bare?  Or  should 
we  aim  to  give  children  an  appreciation  for  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble  in  literature,  depending  largely  upon  such  high  example 
for  the  founding  of  correct  standards  of  grammar?  Expressed 
in  this  manner,  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
an  immediate  decision  in  favor  of  the  latter  object.  Yet,  con- 
sciousl}'^  or  not,  the  first  object  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
schools. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  first  object  which  the  teacher  of 
English  should  have  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  give  his 
pupils  a  real  love  for  really  good  literature,  for  the  best  in 
literature,  for  the  great  masterpieces,  remembering,  of  course, 
that  these  pupils  are  but  children,  and  that  the  subjects  must  be 
arranged  accordingly. 

In  giving  children  a  love  for  good  literature,  it  might  be  well, 
also,  to  give  them  an  appreciation  for  literary  excellences^;'  sc. 
And  by  this  I  mean  an  appreciation  of  elegant  expression, 
figure  and  design,  and  all  this  without  too  great  an  attention  to 
the  mechanics  of  the  question,  for  beauty,  and  often  interest,  is 
lost  when  a  subject  is  examined  too  closely. 

With  a  love  for  what  is  best  in  literature  there  can  be  culti- 
vated an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  idea  of  beauty  apart 
from  any  particular  class  of  beautiful  things.  And,  indeed,  I 
have  known  typical  boys  to  gain,  after  a  carefully  selected 
course  of  reading,  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
for  instance,  the  beautiful  in  music,  and  the  beautiful  generally 
in  art. 

It  would  be  but  natural  that  with  a  knowledge  and  liking  for 
works  of  literary  excellence  should  come,  unconsciously,  an 
imitation  of  the  language  found  therein,  and  an  instant  recog- 
nition of  poor  grammar  and  expression,  more  instinctive  than 
otherwise — surely  a  better  way  of  attaining  such  an  end  than 
by  using  a  desperate  number  of  dull,  hopelessly  technical  gram- 
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mars.  The  grammar  of  the  English  boy  is  notably  superior  to 
that  of  the  average  American,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
spends  much  time  upon  the  subject,  while  the  former  spends 
little.  The  former  learns  by  the  natural  method  of  imitation, 
while  the  latter,  to  tell  the  truth,  rarely  learns  it  at  all.  One 
has  but  to  read  the  literary  effusions  of  the  usual  high  school 
senior  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

With  the  proper  course  of  reading  should  come  a  study  of  the 
lives  of  the  writers,  a  topic  that  can  be  made  either  intensely 
interesting,  or  dull  beyond  words.  This  particular  study  should 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  a  history  of  the  development  of 
English  literature,  beginning  at  the  earliest  times,  and  taking 
up,  one  by  one,  in  their  proper  succession,  and  in  their  proper 
historical  environment,  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  made 
our  literature  what  it  is. 

And  then,  finally,  the  teacher  of  English  can  encourage 
originality  of  thought  as  can  no  one  else.  He  is  able  to  stimu- 
late the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  means  of  a  broadly  chosen  list 
of  books,  upon  which  the  pupils  can  be  led  to  pass  judgment, 
unbiased  by  any  cut-and-dried  comments,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  or  of  the  typical  text-book,  which  generally  buries 
anything  that  might  be  interesting  under  a  mass  of  statistics. 
And  particularly  by  means  of  compositions  can  the  teacher 
encourage  originality,  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  expression, 
especially  when  the  topics  are  left  to  the  pupils,  and  the  latter 
are  guided,  rather  than  led,  in  their  attempts  at  composition. 

If  these  may  be  considered  the  correct  objects  which  the 
teacher  of  English  should  have  in  view,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  consider  what  is  actually  taught,  and  in  what  manner,  under 
the  general  name  of  English. 

First  of  all,  children  are  taught  a  mass  of  technical  grammar. 
For  their  benefit,  if  it  be  a  benefit,  the  English  language  is 
dissected  and  passed  under  a  microscope,  so  to  speak.  Of 
every  possible  part  the  pupil  must  know  the  name,  the  rules 
which  govern  it,  all  the  irregularities  concerning  it,  and  the 
rules  which  have  no  effect  upon  it.  They  must  be  able  to  take 
beautiful  passages  and  tear  them  limb  from  limb,  naming  off, 
by  rote,  each  particular  part,  so  that  whatever  of  beauty  the 
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passage  originally  possessed  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  adverbs  of 
place,  manner,  time  and  the  like.  And  along  with  this  is  given 
a  quantity  of  rhetorical  formulas,  under  the  pleasant  supposition 
that  literature  is  like  chemistry,  and  that  by  learning  formulas 
one  can  learn  to  write.  And  yet  one  can  both  write  and  speak 
excellent  English  without  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  constituent 
parts,  just  as  one  can  keep  in  reasonably  good  health  by  using 
little  more  than  common  sense,  without  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  the  ultimate  structure  of  every  microscopic  part 
of  the  body.  The  latter  is  the  special  field  of  the  physician, 
and  the  innumerable  parts  and  divisions  of  speech  might  well 
be  left  to  those  who  enjoy  delving  into  such  things.  If  good 
language  and  expression  can  be  learned  by  the  natural  method, 
that  is,  by  imitation,  as  assuredly  they  can,  what  need  to  burden 
the  already  heavily  burdened  pupil  with  something  of  doubtful 
benefit?  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  is  wasted  time,  for  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  eminently 
proper,  if  not  necessary  ;  but  I  do  feel  that  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  grown  is  out  of  all  proportion,  when  its  value  is  con- 
sidered, especially  if  we  can  judge  of  value  by  results.  But 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between  a  useful  working 
knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  the  amount  generally 
given  to  the  pupils  of  preparatory  schools,  as  they  are  called, 
by  which  is  understood  those  schools  which  take  pupils  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  and  prepare  them  for  college.  I  should 
say  that  about  one  third  of  the  time  spent  on  English  is  given 
to  the  study  of  English  grammar. 

After  grammar  a  considerable  time  is  given  to  the  writing 
of  compositions,  an  extremely  important  branch  of  the  work, 
for,  as  has  been  stated,  by  properly  conducted  work  of  this 
character  a  pupil  can  be  encouraged — and  "encouraged"  is 
the  proper  word,  I  think — to  express  himself  fluently,  easily 
and  correctly,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  writing  down  his  own 
individual  thoughts,  thus  developing  whatever  of  originality 
he  possesses.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  sufficiently 
considered  by  teachers,  in  general,  for  the  "  compositions"  are 
generally  forced  into  one  mould,  as  it  were,  the  style  aping 
that  of  each  particular  teacher,  who,  rather  than  appreciating 
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the  child's  efforts  at  individual  expression,  will  often  lead  the 
pupil  to  write  as  he  himself  would  write.  And  then  it  is  so 
common  a  practice  for  teachers  to  assign  the  subjects  for  the 
compositions,  and  practically  enforce  the  use  of  certain  styles, 
so  to  speak,  that  all  desire  for  originality  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  unless  unusually  persistant  and  vigorous,  dies  an  unnat- 
ural death.  For  these  reasons  composition  writing  is  generally 
considered  a  miserable  bore  by  the  pupils,  who,  losing  interest 
in  it,  find  it  first  tiresome,  and  then  gradually  come  to  dislike 
it  most  vehemently.  And  yet  composition  writing,  made  inter- 
esting by  open  appreciation  of  originality  and  excellence  of 
expression,  can  be  made  rather  a  pleasant  occupation.  Indeed, 
the  writer  has  found  it  rather  an  easy  matter  to  bring  this  atti- 
tude about,  especially  when  a  friendly  competition  can  be  made 
to  exist  among  the  members  of  a  class,  perhaps  stimulated  by 
regular  offerings  of  some  simple  prizes. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  usual  systems  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature  were  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
the  pupils  a  deep  and  lasting  dislike  for  anything  coming  under 
that  head.  Partly  to  blame  are  the  average  "Histories"  of 
English  literature.  These  usually  have  but  one  claim  to  the 
use  of  the  name  "  history,"  and  that  is  that  their  lists  of  writers 
are  given  in  historical  succession.  Beyond  this  they  will  give 
the  dates  of  births  and  deaths,  a  few  disconnected  facts  con- 
cerning their  lives,  and  a  list  of  their  works,  and  that  is  about 
all,  the  whole  taking  up  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  lines. 
I  cannot  resist  giving  a  concrete  example,  taken  from  a  text- 
book in  use  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  private  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, where  it  i.s  given  to  what  would  correspond  to  the 
second-year  class  of  a  high  school  : — 

♦'  Shakespeare,  1564-1616. — William  Shakespeare,  the  great- 
est dramatist,  and  probably  the  greatest  genius  of  all  time,  was 
born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1564.  His  boyhood  was  passed 
in  his  native  village,  where,  when  about  eighteen,  he  married 
Anne  Hathaway,  a  woman  eight  years  older  than  himself. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  successively 
an  actor,  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager.  Having  attained 
both  fame  and  fortune  he  retired,  in  161 1,  to  Stratford,  where 
he  died  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
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"  His  greatest  works  are  his  dramas,  thirty-seven  in  number. 
These  may  be  classified,  as  to  their  nature,  into  tragedies  and 
comedies,  and,  as  to  their  origin,  into  historical  and  fictitious. 
The  historical  may  be  still  further  divided  into  authentic  and 
legendary.     The  best  of  his  tragedies  are   .   .   ." 

and  here  follows  the  usual  list  of  works,  without  comment. 
This  for  Shakespeare,  then.  He  is  allowed  a  small,  uninter- 
esting paragraph  on  a  small  page,  and  there  is  an  end  to  it. 
Nor  does  this  particular  class  get  any  other  information  con- 
cerning "  the  greatest  genius  of  all  time,"  for  their  reading  list 
includes  none  of  his  dramas. 

All  that  can  be  expected  when  a  book  of  this  character  is 
used,  is  that  the  pupils  memorize  its  contents  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  vow  never,  unless  under  severe  compulsion,  to  read  of 
the  works  of  the  great  men  whose  lives  are  so  inadequately 
outlined  therein. 

As  to  the  literature  itself,  the  teachers  usually  confine  them- 
selves to  having  some  of  the  works  selected  by  the  colleges  read 
aloud,  by  this  means  covering  a  few  chapters,  each  week,  of  a 
book  which  could  be  read,  and  well  read,  in  a  few  hours. 
Ivanhoe,  for  instance,  is  frequently  read  in  this  manner,  and 
others  of  like  character, — books  which  are  very  interesting  to 
young  readers  when  read  connectedly,  but  which  become  de- 
servedly dull  when  read  piecemeal.  When  Shakespeare  is 
read,  as  he  is  in  the  upper  classes,  a  deadly  microscopical  ex- 
amination begins.  The  pupils  must  not  only  be  able  to  state 
which  character  said  such  and  such  a  part,  which  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, but  every  motive,  every  figure,  every  word  is  noted, 
analyzed  and  carefully  examined,  until  all  interest  in  the  drama 
itself  is  lost,  an  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  most  easy  to  stimu- 
late, by  the  simple  method  of  abandoning  the  technical  for  the 
purely  literary  and  dramatic  qualities.  But  we  Americans  are 
worshipers  of  the  technical.  We  are  bound  to  have  it  in  every- 
thing we  do.  Our  schools  are  full  of  it,  our  government  is  full 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  ' '  red  tape,"  and,  because  of  it  our  courts 
are  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world,  for  in  them  a  criminal, 
known  and  proven  to  be  guilty  beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
can  be  let  free  because  of  some  technicality  that  has  been  over- 
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looked  in  his  trial.  It  is  because  we  teachers  place  so  much 
stress  on  the  technical  study  of  men  like  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
for  instance,  that  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools,  whether 
public  or  private,  have  no  taste  for  literature  of  the  highest 
type.  Imagine  taking  L'Allegro  to  pieces,  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  after  the  fashion  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  destroy- 
ing all  its  beauty  in  a  futile  search  for  detail ! 

As  it  is  with  Shakespeare,  so  it  is  with  the  other  authors  taken 
up  in  the  lover  schools,  and  the  common  result  is  either  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  interest  in,  or  a  profound  dislike  for,  all  literature 
of  a  higher  type.  And  thence  comes  the  immense  popularity 
of  the  modern  fourth  rate  novel,  which  certainly  provides  neither 
intellectual  stimulus  nor  basis  for  worthy  imagination,  and  the 
dissection  of  which  would  be  the  acme  of  futility,  as  nothing 
could  be  brought  to  light  of  the  least  value  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  few  nauseating  scenes  of 
domestic  infelicity.  It  is  the  distaste  for  good  literature  which 
makes  possible,  then,  the  astounding  success  of  novels,  which, 
valueless,  or  worse,  from  a  literary  and  even  a  moral  standpoint, 
depend  on  their  power  of  awakening  a  low  order  of  the 
imagination  to  make  them  interesting  to  the  masses. 

As  the  "masses"  devour  literature  of  a  comparatively  low 
type  in  preference  to  the  best,  writers  of  the  first  class  men- 
tioned flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  while  writers  of  superior 
capabilities  have  to  turn,  perforce,  to  other  occupations  for  their 
very  bread.  And  all  this  explains,  so  the  writer  thinks,  at  least, 
what  might  be  termed  the  great  excess  of  "mediocrity"  in 
American  literature. 
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SEKIJI    NISHIYAMA,  PD.M.,  JAPAN    AND    NEW    YORK 

HE  elementary  school  districts  were  estimated  to 
be  nearly  six  hundred.  School  districts  were  to 
be  conveniently  arranged  by  the  local  authorities 
according  to  Fu,  Ken,  Gun,  cities,  towns  and 
villages  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  localities 
and  the  density  of  the  population.  Thus  the  real 
development  of  the  elementary  school  system  may 
be  dated  to  be  the  year  of  1871.  Every  local 
authority  gradually  began  to  undertake  educational  work  ;  they 
carried  on  local  schools,  private  schools  and  Tera-Koyo  schools 
(whose  organization  in  modern  Tokugawa  period  was  not  com- 
pletely abolished).  Thus  the  public  elementary  schools  were 
established.  There  were  two  main  divisions  to  the  public  ele- 
mentary school — the  ordinary  lower  course,  our  so-called  jinjio 
(elementary  school)  ;  and  the  higher  course,  so-called  Koto 
(elementary  school).  The  age  of  children  in  the  jinjio  ele- 
mentary school  was  to  be  from  six  to  nine,  and  the  Koto 
elementary  school  from  ten  to  thirteen  years.  The  length  of 
the  two  elementary  schools  extended  over  eight  years,  and  the 
subject  of  study  in  the  jinjio  elementary  schools  are  morals, 
reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic  and  g3^mnastics, 
although  according  to  local  circumstances,  gymnastics  may  be 
omitted,  and  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  such  as 
Japanese  geography,  history,  drawing,  singing  and  manual 
training  may  be  added — for  the  girl  students,  sewing  may  also 
be  added.  The  subject  of  study  in  the  Koto  elementary  schools 
are  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  Japanese 
geography  and  history,  foreign  geography,  science,  drawing, 
singing  and  gymnastics,  for  female  pupils.  Sewing  may  also 
be  added.  According  to  the  local  circumstances,  either  foreign 
geography  or  singing  or  both  may  be  omitted,  and  one  or  more 
of  the/ollowing  subjects,  such  as  geometry,  a  foreign  language, 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manual  training,  may  be  added. 
I  i^In  the  Imperial  ordinance  concerning  the  elementary  school, 
the  object  of  elementary  education  was  mentioned  in  Art.  I  of 
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Chapter  I,  as  follows:  "Elementary  schools  are  designed  to 
give  children  the  rudiments  of  moral  education  and  of  educa- 
tion specially  adapted  to  make  them  good  members  of  the 
community,  together  with  such  general  knowledge  and  skill  as 
are  necessary  for  practical  life — due  attention  being  paid  to 
their  bodily  development." 

Let  me  quote  some  of  the  most  important  articles  regarding 
the  present  system  and  organization  of  our  elementary  school 
from  the  Imperial  ordinance  concerning  the  elementary  schools. 

a.  School  organization. 

All  elementary  schools  shall  be  provided  with  school  build- 
ings, school  sites,  school  appliances  and  gymnasia,  and  such 
elementary  schools  where  a  course  of  agriculture  is  established, 
shall  also  be  provided  with  lands  for  practical  training  in  agri- 
culture. (Art.  XVII.)  Each  city,  town  or  village  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  ordinary  elementary  schools  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  children  of  school  age  resident  in  such  city, 
town  or  village.     (Art.  XXV.) 

b.  School  attendance. 

The  school  age  of  children  is  defined  as  the  period  of  eight 
years  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  years  of  the  child's  age. 
The  guardians  of  children  of  school  age  shall  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  cause  such  children  to  attend  school  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  elementary  school  course.  (Art.  XX.)  In 
case  guardians  are  unable  to  send  their  children  of  school  age 
to  school  on  account  of  poverty  or  of  the  children's  illness  or 
for  any  other  unavoidable  reason,  application  shall  be  made  by 
them  to  the  local  authority  of  education  for  the  temporary  or 
permanent  exemption  of  such  children  from  school  attendance. 
(XXI.)  Children  affected  by  any  epidemic  or  other  infectious 
disease  or  living  in  the  same  house  with  persons  so  affected  or 
children  of  bad  conduct  or  unfit  to  receive  school  instruction 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the  elementary  schools.  (Art. 
XXIII.) 

c.  Burdens  of  school  and  tuition  fees. 

The  principal  items  of  the  expenses  for  the  establishment 
and    maintenance   of    the    city,    town    or   village    elementary 
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schools  to  be  borne  by  cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  by  town  and 
village  school  unions,  or  by  districts  therein  are  as  follow^s  : — 

(i)  The  provision  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings, 
school  sites,  school  appliances,  gymnasia  and  lands  for  prac- 
tical training  in  agriculture. 

(2)  The  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  of  elementary 
school  teachers. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
elementary  schools.      (Art.  XLIII.) 

The  guardians  of  children  attending  city,  town  or  village 
elementary  schools  shall  pay  tuition  fees  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  relating  to  the  same.  The  tuition  fees  shall  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  revenue  of  cities,  towns  or  villages.  In 
cases  where  more  children  than  one  of  the  same  family  attend 
school  at  the  same  time,  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  tui- 
tion fees  may  be  made.  (Art.  XLIV.) 
d.  Teachers. 

Elementary  school  teachers,  who  teach  any  special  subject, 
or  subject  of  study,  shall  be  called  special  teachers,  and  others 
shall  be  called  ordinary  teachers.  Those  who  assist  in  teach- 
ing the  subject  of  study  of  elementary  schools,  or  who  tempo- 
rarily teach  such  subject  shall  be  regular  teachers.  (Art.  LIII.) 
All  elementary  school  teachers  must  be  provided  with  elemen- 
tary school  teachers'  licenses.  (Art.  XLIV.)  Elementary 
school  teachers'  licenses  shall  be  granted  to  such  persons  as 
have  passed  the  prescribed  examination.  The  examination 
shall  be  held  by  the  Examination  Committees  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers  instituted  in  the  local  authorities  of  Fu  or 
Ken.  But  the  examination  for  elementary  school  teachers  to 
teach  certain  subjects  of  study  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  regulations  related  to  the 
organization  and  the  official  power  of  the  Examination  Com- 
mittees to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  the  examination,  to  the 
qualification  of  those  who  apply  to  be  examined,  to  the  licenses 
for  teachers  and  to  candidates  for  teachers'  posts,  etc.,  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education.      (Art.  LV.) 

Some  important  articles  in  the  regulations  related  to  the 
licensing  of  elementary  school  teachers  are  as  follows  : — 
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The  following  qualifications  are  necessary  for  those  who 
apply  to  be  examined  for  licenses  as  regular  teachers. 

Clause  I.  They  must  possess  licenses  as  assistant  teachers, 
and  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  at  an  elementary  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year. 

Clause  2.  They  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  in 
the  case  of  men,  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  case  of 
women. 

Clause  3.     They  must  be  in  good  health  and  constitution. 

Clause  4.  They  must  be  moral  and  well  conducted.  (Art. 
IV.     Section  I,  examination  by  local  authorities.) 

The  subjects  of  examination  for  ordinary  men  teachers  in 
higher  elementary  schools  shall  be  ethics,  education,  Japanese  . 
language,  Chinese  literature,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  writing, 
drawing,  music  and  gymnastics,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  one 
or  more  of  such  subjects,  as  drawing,  music  and  gymnastics, 
may  be  omitted  for  the  present.     (Art.  X.) 

The  grade  of  subjects  and  subjects  of  examination  are  varied 
according  to  men  and  women  regular  and  special  teacher,  or 
ordinary,  higher  and  assistant  teachers,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics,  arranged  in  six-year 

period,  from  1873  to  1891  : — 

Average  Nujmber  Per  Annum 

Year                             1873-78          1879-84          18S5-90  1891 

No.  of  schools              22,298            28,941             26,734  25,369 

No.  of  teachers            47>433            82,324            71,981  69,586 

No.  of  pupils           1,886,573       2,790,996       2,933,752  3,153.258 

However,  in  the  year  1906,  we  counted  more  than  30,000 
schools,  100,000  teachers  and  5,300,000  pupils  in  all.  The 
present  attendance  of  the  elementary  school  pupils  was  suc- 
cessfully reported  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  96.28 
per  cent;  in  which  we  find  99.16  per  cent  of  boys,  and  94.83 
per  cent  of  girls  in  all  of  the  elementary  school  age  of  children 
in  present  Japan. 

In  the  year  of  1907  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  number  of 
school  years  of  the  elementary  course,  making  it  six  years,  in- 
stead of  four.  This  was  done  by  the  authority  of  Minister  S. 
Makino  and  Vice  Minister  M.  Sawaganagi's  enthusiastic 
eflforts. 


The  School  Superintendent  and  His  Training 

FRANK   P.    BACHMAN,  ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,  CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 


HE  common  school  system  of  our  country  is  too 
vast  to  be  easily  comprehended.  We  read  statis- 
tics with  reference  to  it,  but  these  carry  little 
meaning.  During  1907  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  children  were  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools ;  these  were  instructed  by  almost  a  half 
million  teachers,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  were  expended.  The  proper 
direction  of  such  an  expenditure  and  the  administration  of 
public  education  are  two  of  the  growing  problems  of  demo- 
cratic government,  and  are  fast  leading  to  the  rise  of  a  new 
profession,  that  of  the  school  superintendent. 

The  question  of  school  administration  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  our  country  was  seldom  raised.  For  the  work  of  the 
colonial  school  was  conceived  in  a  narrow  and  mechanical 
way,  the  difficulties  of  instruction  were  unappreciated,  and  what 
schools  there  were,  were  small  and  scattered.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  need  of  supervision  was  not  apparent  and  little  or 
none  was  exercised. 

The  first  exercise  of  supervisory  power  was  that  of  a  per- 
functory examination  and  appointment  of  teachers  by  prescribed 
civil  or  religious  bodies.  Now  and  then  the  schools  were 
visited  by  these  authorities,  but  the  visits  resulted  less  in  bene- 
ficial suggestion  than  in  a  display  of  erudition  and  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  visitors.  Ministers,  on  the  whole,  were  more 
zealous  in  exercising  supervisory  authority  than  civil  officers, 
at  least  during  the  time  the  religious  aim  dominated  education 
and  before  the  state  and  church  were  separated. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  school  supervision  dates 
from  1789,  when  Massachusetts  authorized  towns  to  employ 
special  committees  to  look  after  their  schools.     This  marks  the 
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beginning  of  school  supervision  through  the  school  committee 
or  school  board.  New  and  increasing  authority  was  either 
granted  to  or  assumed  by  the  school  committee,  until  by  1827, 
in  Massachusetts — and  the  educational  history  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  repeated  in  almost  every  Northern  and  Western  state — 
it  had  extended  its  authority  over  every  aspect  of  school  work. 
The  school  committee  levied  taxes,  provided  school  sites  and 
schoolhouses,  employed  teachers,  prescribed  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  controlled  school  activities  in  general.  The  super- 
visory work  of  the  school  board  was,  however,  mechanical  and 
superficial. 

The  transition  from  supervision  through  the  school  board  to 
that  by  the  superintendent,  was  made  through  the  school  com- 
mittee delegating  certain  parts  of  its  authority  to  one  of  its 
members,  and  designating  him  superintendent  or  manager  of 
schools.  This  lead  gradually  to  the  selection  of  a  teacher  who 
excelled  in  his  work  and  who  should  represent  the  school  board 
and  exercise  supervisory  power.  Buffalo  led  off,  in  1837,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  more  progressive  cities.  Thus  was 
initiated  the  third  period  in  the  development  of  the  superintend- 
ency,  culminating  in  the  school  board  gradually  delegating  to 
the  superintendent  the  direct  control  of  all  that  has  to  do  with 
the  inner  workings  and  life  of  the  school. 

With  the  general  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  efficient 
supervision,  and  between  the  time  when  a  progressive  city  here 
and  there  employed  a  superintendent  and  the  present  manda- 
tory laws,  such  as  exists  in  Massachusetts,  there  has  gone  a 
gradual  transition  in  the  conception  of  the  work  and  function 
of  the  superintendent.  In  the  evolution  of  his  function,  there 
have  been  three  stages.  These  may  roughly  be  designated 
the  period  of  the  superintendent  (i)  as  a  purchasing  agent  or 
manager,  (2)  as  an  organizer,  and  (3)  as  a  professional  leader. 
The  first  ideal  prevailed  until  toward  i860,  the  second  until  1885 
or  even  now,  while  the  third  conception  is  just  taking  form. 
Such  generalizations  are,  of  course,  only  relatively  true,  and 
only  characterize  the  work  of  the  superintendent  during  these 
periods  in  a  general  way. 

The  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  marked  by  the  growth 
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and  development  of  the  common, school  idea.  The  develop- 
ment and  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  free  public  education  bore 
fruits  during  this  time  in  the  almost  universal  establishment,  at 
least  in  the  north,  of  free,  or  semi-free,  public  schools.  The 
crying  need  of  the  school  was  a  material  one.  School  sites 
had  to  be  chosen,  schoolhouses,  school  furniture,  apparatus, 
etc.,  had  to  be  provided.  Everything  that  had  to  do  with  the 
material  side  of  school  life  was  in  need  of  attention,  and  it  was 
to  providing  the  materials  for  schools  and  in  improving  the 
school  in  a  material  way,  that  the  early  superintendent  devoted 
the  major  portion  of  his  energies,  in  short,  he  was  a  purchasing 
agent  or  business  manager. 

With  education  reasonably  well  cared  for  on  its  material  side, 
it  was  but  natural  that  attention  should  be  gradually  directed  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  school,  and  that  there  should  dawn  a  new 
and  higher  conception  of  the  function  of  the  superintendent, 
that  of  organization.  The  vital  question  was  no  longer  one  of 
kind  and  arrangement  of  schoolhouses,  one  of  double  or  single 
seats,  but  rather  one  of  how  many  departments,  how  many 
grades,  kind  and  nature  of  examinations,  number  of  reports, 
etc.  The  question  of  materials  and  method,  except  here  and 
there,  received  but  slight  consideration.  The  school  was  being 
determined  on  its  external  side. 

This  work  of  organization  was  valuable.  Yet  just  as  the 
material  improvement  of  the  school  made,  in  connection  with 
other  things,  organization  possible,  so  improvement  in  school 
organization  made  possible  the  real  and  highest  work  of  the 
superintendent,  that  of  vitalizing  and  spiritualizing  the  work  of 
the  school,  that  of  professionalizing  it  and  placing  it  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  The  superintendent  is  consequently  no  longer 
viewed  primarily  as  a  manager,  or  as  an  organizer,  but  more 
especially  as  a  specialist,  an  educator,  a  professional  leader. 

As  an  educator  or  professional  leader  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  him  are  many,  and  the  problems  he  is  called  upon  to  solve 
are  delicate  and  complicated.  His  work  can  no  longer  be 
directed  upon  the  basis  of  personal  prejudice  and  opinion,  but 
he  must  be  guided  in  his  activity  by  the  principles  of  education. 
He  must  approach  his  work  with  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist 
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and  with  the  spirit  of  the  scientist.  He  must  bring  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  world  to  solve  the  problem  of  school 
organization,  the  question  of  curriculum,  text-books,  methods 
of  instruction,  etc.  He  must  hold  before  his  teachers  a  high 
professional  ideal  and  inspire  them  with  professional  zeal  and 
spirit.  He  must  bring  light  and  life  into  every  aspect  of  school 
work,  and  especially  into  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  question 
of  instruction. 

With  these  changes  in  the  function  of  the  superintendent 
have  gone  changes  in  the  conception  of  what  constitutes  a 
requisite  preparation  for  his  work.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
the  superintendent  was  generally  a  successful  teacher  of  varied 
experience.  Few  or  no  questions  were  asked  with  reference 
to  his  preparation.  Since  the  war,  at  least  in  the  North,  few 
men  have  risen  to  any  prominence,  as  superintendents,  who 
have  not  had  a  college  education,  and  the  day  is  quite  at 
hand  when  a  college  education,  or  its  equivalent,  is  the  first 
requisite  to  obtaining  even  a  village  superintendency.  And 
with  the  growing  conviction  that  the  superintendent  should  be  an 
educational  expert,  school  boards  are  coming  to  demand  that 
he  have  not  only  a  college  education,  but  also  that  he  be  pro- 
fessionall}'^  trained.  The  day  of  mere  teaching  experience  as  a 
preparation  for  the  superintendency  is  long  since  past.  The 
time  when  a  college  education  and  teaching  experience  are 
regarded  as  adequate  preparation  is  now  at  hand,  but  it  is  fast 
passing,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  not  only  a  college  edu- 
cation, but  also  special  professional  preparation  and  teaching 
experience  will  be  regarded  the  only  requisite  preparation  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  superintendent. 

With  the  superintendent  as  the  executive  of  public  education, 
with  him  as  the  vitalizing  and  spiritualizing  force  in  the  system, 
witk  him  as  the  expounder  of  educational  principles  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  instruction,  with  him  as  a  leader  of  teachers, 
what  constitutes  a  proper  preparation  for  his  work? 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  preparation  required  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  superintendency  in  question  was  in  a  township, 
village  or  city.  I  think  not.  The  problems  in  each  case  are 
relatively  the  same  ;  it  is  the  system  only  that  is  larger,  more 
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complex  and  difficult  to  handle.  Supt.  H,  S.  Tarbell,  of 
Providence,  agrees  with  this.  He  says:  "There  is  no  ratio 
between  the  size  of  a  school  system  and  the  difficulty  of  super- 
vising it.  .  .  .  The  superintendent  may,  without  loss,  work 
through  principals  exclusively  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  his 
supervision,  .  .  .  but  when  he  wishes  to  touch  vital  questions 
of  pure  pedagogy,  he  must  meet  the  teachers  directly  in  the 
teachers'  meeting  or  in  the  schoolroom."  The  minimum  re- 
quirements for  all  superintendents  should,  therefore,  be  the 
same,  for  it  is  the  problems  of  superintendency  that  are 
general  and  should  be  made  the  basis  of  considering  the 
preparation  needed  rather  than  the  size  of  the  system. 

Again,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  best  preparation  for  the 
superintendent  is  that  which  is  necessary  for  teaching  in  the 
grades  or  in  the  high  school,  plus  practical  experience.  I 
think  not.  The  problems  of  the  various  grades  of  instruction 
are  radically  different,  and  each  grade  of  instruction  requires 
special  preparation.  Teachers  cannot  be  prepared  by  a  blanket 
course  any  more  than  experts  in  any  other  profession.  A 
general  medical  course  does  not  make  a  doctor  an  eye  and  ear 
specialist,  or  a  general  course  in  law  make  a  corporation 
lawyer.  The  primary  teacher  does  not  become  a  high  school 
teacher  merely  through  a  few  years  of  experience,  nor  is  the 
grade  or  high  school  teacher,  though  professionally  equipped 
for  specific  work,  made  a  supervisor  or  superintendent  merely 
through  the  acquisition  of  experience.  Special  preparation  and 
experience  in  any  field  of  school  work  will  be  helpful  in  any 
other,  but  preparation  for  the  one  is  never  adequate  for  the 
other.  Each  grade  of  school  work,  and  especially  that  of  the 
superintendency,  has  its  particular  problems,  and  special  prep- 
aration is  required  for  their  solution.  The  superintendent 
needs,  therefore,  a  very  different  training  from  that  required 
by  the  grade  or  high  school  teacher,  and  cannot  be  adequately 
prepared  for  his  work  merely  through  additional  experience. 

On  the  side  of  academic  preparation  the  superintendent  of  the 
future  should  have  at  least  a  regular  college  course.  Such  a 
course  alone  will  give  the  requisite  breadth  of  vision,  the 
requisite  culture,    and  requisite   foundation   for   future    profes- 
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sional  study.  There  may  be  reasons  why  students  destined 
for  the  more  practical  professions,  such  as  architecture,  elec- 
trical engineering,  civil  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  permitted  to 
drop  the  regular  collegiate  work  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  and  begin  their  professional  work,  but  for  any  of  the  cul- 
tural professions,  such  as  the  ministry  and  teaching,  there  are 
no  valid  reasons  why  the  regulaf  college  course  should  be 
shrunk  to  two  years,  as  is  now  being  advocated  by  some  of 
our  leading  educators.  Culture,  breadth  of  vision,  insight, 
mental  power  are  requisite  to  the  work  of  the  superintendent. 
These  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  long  period  of  study, 
consequently  the  necessity  for  a  regular  college  course  in  his 
preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  pursuance  of  the  regular  college  course, 
the  prospective  superintendent  should  devote  additional  time  to 
professional  study.  This  professional  preparation  should  be 
both  of  a  general  and  specialized  character.  His  general  pro- 
fessional preparation  should  include  a  consideration  of  those 
branches  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  educational  theory 
and  practice,  such  as  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology,  Child 
Study,  Physiology,  Sociology  and  Biology.  His  special  pro- 
fessional preparation  should  include  :  (i)  a  study  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  History  of  Education,  School  Management 
and  Methods  ;  (2)  specialization  in  certain  of  these  professional 
subjects  because  of  their  relationship  to  his  work,  to  illustrate 
School  Management  and  the  History  of  Education,  and  (3)  it 
should  include  a  consideration  of  subjects  that  are  of  particular 
worth  to  the  superintendent,  but  which  have  little  or  no  place 
in  the  professional  preparation  of  any  other  class  of  teachers, 
for  example,  Foreign  and  Domestic  School  Systems,  School 
Architecture,  School  Sanitation,  School  Administration,  Su- 
pervision and  Criticism. 

The  completion  of  such  an  academic  and  professional  course 
would  place  the  superintendent  upon  a  strictly  professional 
basis,  and  would  give  him  the  same  professional  rank  as  the 
lawyer,  doctor  and  minister,  where  by  right  of  power  and 
possibilitv  he  ought  to  be.-  That  we  are  far  from  being  able  at 
the  present  time  to  require  such  an  academic  and  a  professional 
preparation  of  the  superintendent  is  not  denied,  but  that  there 
is  a  strong  tendencv  in  this  direction,  and  that  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  something  more  than  a  mere  college  and  academic 
preparation  are  also  affirmed.  While  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  demand  of  the  general  public  will  be  so  strong  and 
the  ideals  of  teachers  so  hiirh  that  some  such  academic  and 
professional  training  will  be  required. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    VAX    EVRIE    KILPATRICK,    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    52,    M., 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

General  Topic  for  February :  Individual  ILducation 

A  notable  effort,  attended  by  most  successful  results  to  investigate 
individual  education,  has  been  conducted  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Brooklyn  Teachers' 
Association  as  described  by  the  secretary  in  the  following  para- 
graph. The  chairman  of  this  committee  presents  the  article  of  this 
department : — 

In  the  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  1906-7  is  incorporated  a  careful  tabulation  by  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  School  Problems"  of  responses  to  two  questionnaires  %Q.Xii 
to  every  state  in  the  union.  Answers  to  one  came  from  six  hundred 
and  seven  and  to  the  other  from  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  super- 
intendents, principals  and  teachers,  giving  their  experience  and  opin- 
ions on  "promotion  by  subject"  and  "three-year  courses."  This 
was,  however,  principally  a  high  school  problem. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick  for  departmental  teaching 
in  elementary  schools  led  in  the  spring  of  1908  to  a  Joint  Committee 
on  School  Organization,  consisting  of  seven  principals  and  three  heads 
of  departments,  representing,  five  each,  the  New  York  City  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association,  with  a  combined 
membership  of  six  to  seven  thousand  teachers.  In  October,  of  1909, 
a  partial  and  preliminary  statement  was  published  in  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers'  Association  President's  Report  for  190S-9,  and  a  complete 
report  will  be  issued  within  a  few  months,  giving  the  results  of  a 
series  of  twenty  questions,  to  which,  at  date  of  writing,  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  sets  of  replies  have  been  I'eceived  during  the  past 
nine  months,  besides  numerous  letters  amplifying  the  ideas  expressed. 

That  the  subject  is  a  live  one  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  even  since 
the  New  Year  more  than  twenty  New  York  City  principals  and  seven 
New  York  City  superintendents  have  contributed  to  this  symposium. 
The  Department  of  Inspection  at  Albany  has  instructed  its  staff  to 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  grading  and   promotion  throughout 
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the  empire  state,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  has  been 
invited  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  superintendents'  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  in  March. 

Charles  S.  Hart  well,  Secretary. 


Committee  on   School  Organization  with   Special  Reference 
to  the    Grading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  Chairmati  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Secretary 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Fitzgerald  Leon  W.  Goldrich 

Miss  Katherine  A.  McCann  Miss  Amy  J.  Miller 

Miss  Josephine  E.  Rogers  Charles  Perrine 

Miss  Louise  Russell  James  C.  Rogers 


!Lmancipating  the  Individual  Pupil 

van  evrie  kilpatrick 

a\0  build  a  city  commands  the  highest  thought  of  man. 
-  Miles  of  brick  and  mortar  do  not  alone  make  a  city,  but 
the  people  who  dwell  therein.  That  the  people  may  rear  their 
children  to  a  better  state  of  living  is  the  end  of  all  educational 
endeavor.  All  the  acute  educational  problems  of  the  present 
day  have  grown  out  of  the  modern  tendency  toward  urban  liv- 
ing. Cities  have  sprung  up  in  a  day  ;  schools  have  been  built 
over  night.  The  imperative  duty  everywhere  has  been  to 
place  immediately  in  school  thousands  of  children.  Almost 
every  available  person,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  has  been 
given  charge  of  a  school  system,  a  school,  or  a  large  class  of 
children. 

It  would  seem  that  school  organization  has  almost  of  necessity 
followed  the  "path  of  least  resistance."  Yet  out  of  all  this 
rapid  adjustment  there  has  doubtless  been  developed  educa- 
tional potentialities  that  mean  much  for  the  future  training  of 
our  city  children. 

But  it  is  quite  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  above  trans- 
formation in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  it  is 
that  children  have  been  collected,  housed,  taught,  classified 
and  even  promoted,  in  great  masses  ;  how  it  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  wholly  submerged  in  the  mass. 
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Great  significance  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  leaders  have  been  quite  conscious  of  the  growth  and 
pernicious  effect  of  the  herding  process. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Institute,  Andrew  W. 
Edson,  speaking  on  "City  School  Problems,"  said:  "A 
course  of  study  is  required  to  meet  the  needs,  not  of  children 
in  general,  but  of  these  particular  pupils ;  a  flexible  system 
of  classification  that  gives  heed  to  individuals  rather  than  to 
masses."  Expressions  of  the  value  of  individual  education  are 
frequently  found  in  educational  literature.  But  the  problem 
has  been  a  most  baffling  one,  and  up  to  the  present  no  one 
scarcely  claims  to  be  satisfied  with  any  plan  of  management 
yet  devised. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  too,  that  no  general  agreement  seems 
to  have  been  reached  as  to  just  what  individual  education  is. 
The  popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  individual  e(^cation,  as  a 
process,  reaches  its  highest  state  when  each  pupil  has  his  own 
individual  teacher,  or  when  a  single  pupil  can  engage  most 
frequently  the  undivided  attention  of  his  class  teacher.  There- 
fore, the  smaller  the  class,  the  better  for  the  operation  of  the 
individual  method. 

The  above  understanding  has  been  most  harmful,  not  only 
because  it  contained  little  of  practical  value  to  teaching,  but 
also  because  it  has  obscured  a  more  significant  grasp  of  the 
problem. 

Individual  education  exists  in  its  best  form  when  each  child 
is  working  up  to  his  fullest  capacity  in  attaining  social  efficiency. 
There  is  no  reason  why  individual  education  may  not  flourish 
in  a  class  of  one  hundred  pupils  as  well  as  in  a  class  of  ten  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  more  likely  to  prevail  in  a 
small  class. 

Individual  education  is  simply  conceiving  of  and  managing 
a  mass  of  pupils  as  individuals  ;  mass  education  is  thinking  of 
and  handling  them  in  unit  masses.  The  free  boy  is  father  of 
the  free  man.  Suppression  is  not  education.  When  a  system 
of  education  puts  shackles  on  the  advancement  of  a  pupil  and 
commands,  "You  shall  progress  only  at  the  pace  I  name,"  it 
is  high  time  for  a  change.  School  organization  must  liberate 
the  individual. 
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The  common  plan  of  school  organization  that  is  employed 
most  widely  in  this  country  may  be  described  about  as  follows:  — 

Children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  grouped  into  classes 
corresponding  to  the  year  or  grade  of  the  course.  They  re- 
main in  a  class  under  the  one  teacher  for  five  months  or  one 
school  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  those  who  are  rated  as 
"  passed"  are  placed  in  a  higher  grade,  and  those  not  "  passed" 
remain  another  term  in  the  same  grade. 

This  very  simple  and  easily  managed  system  has  given  rise 
to  many  well-known  evils,  the  most  palpable  of  which  are  : — 

a.  Mass  promotions  which  necessitate  the  filling  of  class 
rooms  and  grades  regardless  of  pupils'  real  qualifications. 
Unfit  children  are  often  advanced  and  meritorious  children  are 
often  held  back. 

b.  A  dead  level  is  often  produced  because  the  bright  pupil 
has  no  incentive  to  go  above  the  passing  mark — a  sort  of 
preparation  for  certain  labor  union  methods. 

c.  Loss  of  interest  results  from  compelling  children  to  do 
again  work  which  they  have  gone  over. 

d.  Loss  of  individuality  results  from  failure  to  give  each 
child  his  most  effective  place  at  any  time  in  the  school  organi- 
zation. Want  of  initiative,  little  courage  of  convictions,  and 
weak  self-control  are  most  striking  manifestations. 

Alice  Walsh  was  a  bright  little  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  in  the 
6A  grade  of  a  large  city  school.  Absence  from  school  in  former 
years  had  placed  her  in  a  grade  below  her  age,  but  now  she 
has  become  not  only  much  more  advanced  than  her  classmates, 
but  clearly  capable  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  7A  grade.  She 
is  very  anxious  to  take  up  the  advanced  work.  But  how  can 
she?  To  do  so  she  must  skip  one  whole  year's  work.  If  she 
could  have  entered  7A  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  she  could 
easily  have  done  the  work  with  the  others.  But  now  three 
months  have  gone  by  before  her  ability  has  been  completely 
demonstrated.  If  she  be  placed  in  7A  now,  she  must  go 
through  a  long  period  of  groping  in  the  dark.  She  is  entirely 
out  of  place  either  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  classes.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  Alice  Walsh? 
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What  is  to  be  done  with  a  million  other  Alice  Walshes  in  this 
country?  And  this  is  only  one  phase  of  our  problem,  for  a 
hard  and  fast  system  that  would  break  the  spirit  of  a  little  Alice 
Walsh  affects  more  or  less  every  child  who  comes  within  its 
grip. 

When  a  child  can  enter  school  and  feel  that  he  must  serve  a 
sentence  of  eight  years,  as  it  were,  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Not  but  that  he  should  go  to  school  eight  years  and  more, 
but  that  his  spirit  of  achievement  should  be  set  free.  He  should 
feel  that  when  he  does  a  piece  of  work,  he  may  rank  above  his 
classmates  who  did  not  do  it. 

There  follow  some  of  the  conditions  and  influences  that  a 
vicious  tradition  has  reared  to  hinder  the  advancement  of  Alice 
Walsh. 

OPPOSING    CONDITIONS 

The  most  powerful  practices  and  conditions  that  hinder  the 
establishment  of  a  satisfactory  plan  of  school  organization  are 
the  following : — 

I.  Mass  Teaching. 

Mass  teaching  does  not  mean  teaching  an  entire  class  at  one 
time,  for  that  is  good,  but  it  means  thinking,  managing  and 
controlling  the  class  always  more  or  less  as  a  unity,  and  not 
considering  or  providing  for  the  individual  needs,  work  or  ad- 
vancement of  each  member  of  the  class  ;  for  example,  and  these 
instances  are  all  too  common,  a  teacher  finds  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  compositions  of  her  class  very  faulty,  and  instead  of  iso- 
lating the  remiss  ones,  she  scathingly  tells  her  class  that  it  is 
the  poorest  class  she  has  ever  had.  A  few  children  have  been 
disorderly  during  the  day,  and  at  dismissal  the  teacher  detains 
the  entire  class  in  punishment. 

The  worst  of  this  latter  act  is,  not  that  it  is  fiendish  injustice, 
but  that  it  brings  about  a  condition  of  deadly  level,  where  all 
are  good  or  all  are  bad.  If  teachers  never  trained  children  to 
do  just  the  lesson  assigned  and  no  more,  there  would  be  more 
Alice  Walshes  to  discover  themselves. 
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2.  All  Recitation — No  Study. 

There  has  been  the  development  of  a  condition  throughout 
many  cities,  wherein  many  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  the  entire  school  day  giving  instruction — 
talking,  talking,  talking.  Even  during  a  composition  period, 
when  one  would  think  that  children  might  be  free  "  to  coax  a 
muse"  in  quiet,  our  diligent  "  Messophobist "  still  hovers  over 
each  little  blunderer  to  caution  against  a  round  dozen  of  errors 
that  are  bound  to  appear. 

The  interpretation  of  Herbart's  teachings  in  this  country  may 
be  to  some  extent  responsible  for  our  practice  of  too  full  devel- 
opments in  the  recitation.  Somehow,  this  evidently  wrong  in- 
terpretation seems  to  ignore  the  prime  necessity  of  study. 
Many  educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  school  time  should  be  set  aside  for  study  alone.  If 
Alice  Walsh  had  been  given  ample  study  periods,  she  could 
have  learned  the  intervening  work. 

3.  Unnatural  Equipment. 

It  is  probable  that  tradition  accounts  for  the  practice  of 
allowing  children  to  sit  freely  and  naturally,  after  the  manner 
of  other  human  beings,  in  the  kindergarten,  but  when  they  are 
a  year  older  they  are  crushed  into  those  crude  medieval  ma- 
chines called  school  desks.  Every  live  community  in  America 
ought  to  see  the  necessity  of  removing  this  worthless  rubbish 
from  its  schoolrooms  to  a  big  bonfire.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  child  cannot  sit  in  school  on  a  movable  chair 
at  a  table  as  everybody  else  does,  especially  as  he  can  do  much 
better  work. 

Even  if  he  cannot  do  so  properly,  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
teach  him  correct  habits  of  life? 

Tools,  product  and  material  should  be  assembled  around  each 
individual  child  as  in  life.  The  custom  of  caring  for  all  the 
pencils  used  by  children  by  means  of  a  common  basket,  or  of 
keeping  all  the  compositions  of  a  class  in  one  common  package, 
is  a  lazy  practice  in  our  schools  that  has  done  endless  harm 
by  depriving  the  individual  of  his  rights,  duties  and  evident 
responsibilities. 
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Children  are  hindered  from  free  advancement  often  because 
school  records  are  generally  so  cumbersome. 

If  Alice  Walsh  could  have  picked  up  her  school  utensils, 
books  and  records  and  passed  freely  on,  one  great  stumbling- 
block  would  have  disappeared. 

4.  The  Time  Element  Unduly  Emphasized. 

The  traditional  college  course  is  four  years.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done,  as  four 
years'  residence  at  college. 

This  idea  has  been  repeated  in  our  elementary  schools. 

The  time  element  should  always  be  secondary.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  most  children  will  spend  about  eight  years  in 
mastering  any  good  course,  but  the  time  spent  may  safely  drop 
into  the  background.  The  point  is,  the  work.  Not  but  that  it 
is  important  that  a  certain  work  should  be  done  in  a  certain 
time,  but  if  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  product,  there  are  other 
natural  influences  that  will  control  the  speed. 

If  Alice's  teachers  had  not  been  so  determined  that  Alice 
should  "  mark  time  "  through  every  step  of  the  course,  and  had 
cared  more  for  where  she  could  do  her  best  work,  Alice's  life 
would  have  been  much  fuller. 

5.  False  Standards  of  Results. 

It  is  clear  we  cannot  obtain  a  regard  for  the  individual  until 
more  general  agreement  is  held  as  to  what  the  child  should 
acquire. 

It  is  curious  what  a  variety  of  notions  exist  as  to  discipline. 
Good  discipline  is  simply  an  expression  of  good  will  in  work. 
It  never  exists  at  any  other  time.  For  example,  a  class  that  is 
compelled  to  sit  very  quietly  as  an  end  is  never  well  disciplined. 
Yet  how  many  schools  are  judged  by  the  "  pin  drop  test." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  false  standards  that  retard  Alice. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  suffer  a  discussion  of  other 
opposing  causes — as,  a  shifting  professional  corps  of  teachers, 
pernicious  administrative  regulations,  faulty  curriculum  and 
mass  promotions. 
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EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL  ORGANIZA7TON 

A  number  of  endeavors  have  been  made  to  break  the  force 
of  mass  teaching  in  the  grades,  some  of  which  are  very  valu- 
able, and  all  will  help  toward  a  final  solution. 

The  best-known  plans  may  be  epitomized  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cambridge  Plan. 

This  is  a  plan  that  has  been  employed  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  many  other  places.  Two  or  three  terms  of  various  lengths, 
as  six,  seven  and  eight  years  for  completing  the  course  of 
study,  are  provided.  At  certain  times  bright  pupils  may  pro- 
ceed in  or  be  transferred  to  a  short  term. 

This  differentiation  is  very  valuable,  but  only  partial  in  its 
results. 

2.  Elizabeth  Plan. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  plan  seems  to  be  that  frequent 
opportunities  for  promotion  are  provided.  This  is  most  com- 
mendable. The  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  understood, 
although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  it,  and  many 
have  gained  much  by  the  trial. 

3.  Pueblo  Plan. 

This  may  be  termed  the  most  individualistic  plan  yet  put 
forward.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  old  district  school  method. 
Each  child  progresses  at  his  own  pace  and  receives  credit  only 
for  what  he  accomplishes.  Its  chief  fault  seems  to  be  that  it 
has  never  been  quite  definitely  worked  out. 

4.  Chicago  Plan. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  plan  has  been  tried  of  allow- 
ing each  class  to  proceed  to  the  next  grade  as  soon  as  it  had 
completed  the  work  of  its  present  grade.  This,  however,  is  in 
no  sense  individual,  although  the  class  as  a  whole  may  be 
stimulated  to  greater  effort. 

5.  Batavia  Plan. 

Some  years  ago  a  plan  was  installed  at  Batavia,  New  York, 
whereby  large  classes  were  formed  with  two  teachers  to  each ; 
one  teacher  acted  as  chief  instructor,  and  the  second  teacher 
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"  coached"  backward  pupils  and  pupils  desiring  special  help 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  the  grade.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  non-individualistic  method  ever  proposed. 

The  aim  seems  to  be  to  preserve  a  "dead  level"  in  larger 
masses  than  usual,  and  only  laggards  receive  special  attention. 

No  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  to  allow  the  bright 
pupil  to  come  into  his  own. 

6.  Point  System. 

This  consists  of  expressing  the  course  of  study  in  divisions 
which  may  be  termed  units  of  work,  and  crediting  each  pupil 
upon  the  completion  of  each  unit.  An  interesting  experiment 
of  this  kind  with  other  modifications  has  been  conducted  at 
San  Jose,  California,  by  Samuel  W.  Brown.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  an  ideal  element  in  organization,  and  its  employment 
should  be  greatly  extended. 

7.  Group  System. 

This  plan  divides  the  class  into  two  or  more  groups  for  reci- 
tation and  study.  One  group  is  reciting  while  the  others  are 
studying. 

In  practice  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  study.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  that  it  intro- 
duces distracting  conditions  which  many  times  cannot  but 
check  the  force  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

8.  Departmental  Teaching. 

This  is  a  plan  of  teaching  which  is  employed  universally  in 
our  high  schools,  and  has  lately  been  extended  into  many 
elementary  schools  of  the  country.  Its  chief  advantage  is 
that  it  develops  and  uses  the  expert  teacher.  At  the  same 
time,  it  tends  to  overwork  pupils. 

It  is  an  important  step  toward  an  individual  plan. 

9.  Lancaster  System. 

This  is  a  very  old  method  of  having  all  subjects  in  a  given 
school  recite  at  the  same  time,  so  that  at  each  period  pupils 
may  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  subject  best  suited  to  them. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  feature. 
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lo.  Special  Classes. 

The  plan  of  forming  special  classes  to  meet  various  condi- 
tions is  most  commendable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
work  much  nearer  any  particular  group.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  however,  to  conduct  the  plan  very  extensively,  as  it 
is  so  easily  disturbed  through  the  need  of  proper  buildings, 
prepared  teachers  and  schools  of  sufficient  size. 

INDIVIDUAL    PLAN    OF    SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION 

Each  one  of  the  above  plans  comprehends  elements  from 
one  or  more  of  the  other  plans. 

In  like  manner  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  something  of 
value  in  every  one  of  the  plans  that  has  been  tried  and  is 
being  tried  in  this  country. 

The  ultimate  plan,  while  not  a  composite  system,  still  is  one 
that  will  comprehend  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  present 
endeavors. 

The  plan  of  school  organization  here  proposed  predicates 
that  each  individual  pupil  can  be,  and  therefore  should  be,  so 
placed  that  he  may  always  work  up  to  his  fullest  capacity. 
The  one  great  criticism  that  must  be  lodged  against  almost 
every  one  of  the  above  plans  is  that  each  proposes  to  promote 
in  a  group.  The  evil  is  only  slightly  minimized  by  going  from 
large  masses  to  small  masses. 

The  individual  pupil  must  be  liberated.  If  the  child  is  to 
advance  as  he  works,  then  our  present  common  graded  system 
must  be  abandoned.  This  is  the  crucial  point,  and  it  is  idle 
to  continue  to  preserve  it  in  its  present  form.  The  fiction  of 
the  grade  is  that  it  presupposes  that  a  class  of  forty  children 
can  be  united  all  alike  in  attainment  and  power  to  progress. 
This  is  impossible.  The  child  demands  better  text-books, 
individual  equipment,  study  time,  short  terms,  flexible  curric- 
ulum, frequent  credit  for  attainment,  better  teachers,  higher 
ideals  and  freedom. 

This  is  the  plan  in  brief  outline  : — 
I.  Classes  of  Pupils. 

The  number  of  children  in  a  given  school  should  be  divided 
by  a  standard  class  as  forty.     This  will  give  the  number  of 
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classes  and  of  teachers.  The  highest  class  will  contain  the 
forty  (or  nearly)  most  advanced  pupils,  the  second  class  the 
next  forty,  and  so  on  regardless  of  present  grade  distinction. 
When  there  are  less  than  eight  classes  in  a  school  each  teacher 
should  take  two  or  more  groups.  No  school  should  have  less 
than  eight  groups  in  covering  the  elementary  course. 

■2.  Curriculum. 

The  course  will  be  divided  by  subjects  into  points  or  units 
of  work,  each  unit  to  cover  such  an  amount  of  work  as  a 
normal  child  of  the  contemplated  age  could  perform  in  one 
month  while  he  kept  up  his  other  studies.  The  course  should 
also  be  divided  into  major  and  minor  studies,  so  that  all  major 
subjects  will  be  co-ordinate,  and  all  minor  subjects  co-ordinate. 

3.  Terms. 

The  length  of  a  term  for  each  class  would  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  number  of  units  in  the  course  by  the  number  of 
classes  in  a  given  school.  The  maximum  term  would  be  ten 
months,  and  the  minimum  one  month.  Length  of  terms  should 
preferably  be  in  even  months.  The  model  term  will  be  two  or 
three  months  in  length. 

4.  Method  of  Teaching. 

In  giving  instruction  the  teacher  should  always  strive  to  keep 
his  presentation  on  the  level  of  the  center  of  the  ability  of  the 
class.  Departmental  teaching,  according  to  a  common  subject 
plan,  should  be  used  in  all  classes  following  the  law — depart- 
mental work  should  increase  as  students  grow  older.  Every 
teacher  in  addition  to  being  a  departmental  teacher  would  also 
be  a  class  teacher  in  personal  control  of  a  certain  group  of 
children  to  whom  he  would  teach  the  common  subject. 

5.  Study. 

The  time  for  study  on  the  part  of  pupils  should  never  be  less 
than  one  third  of  the  school  time. 

Children  will  soon  learn  to  prepare  lessons  when  they  find 
that  they  can  advance  only  upon  merit. 

6.  Equipment — Text-books. 

The  plan  presupposes  that  every  child   should  be  provided 
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with  individual  means  of  advancement.  He  siiould  early  learn 
to  get  knowledge  and  skill  from  the  printed  page  and  from  his 
own  physical  activities,  rather  than  from  the  oral  presentation 
of  his  teacher.  He  should  have  means  of  self-progress  always 
at  hand. 

The  tools  with  which  a  child  works,  the  material  he  uses  and 
his  product  should  always  be  kept  by  himself  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual desk.  In  this  way  he  will  soon  find  himself  free  to  do 
or  complete  a  task  at  any  convenient  time.  In  our  schools 
to-day  a  boy  could  not  work  at  will,  because  nothing  is  pro- 
vided at  the  time  he  may  want  it. 

7.  Grading. 

A  pupil  should  always  be  ranked  in  the  grade  of  his  lowest 
uncredited  point. 

8.  Records. 

Records  should  be  loose  leaf,  so  that  a  child  may  be  pro- 
moted at  any  time  by  giving  him  his  card  to  take  to  a  new  class 
for  proper  entry. 

9.  Test  of  Pupil's  Progress. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  work,  and  should  occur  once  each 
month.  A  pupil's  mark  should  be  made  up  from  a  variety  of 
factors,  such  as  class  recitation,  passing  of  formal  test,  exhibit 
of  work  to  and  under  direction  of  his  teacher.  A  pupil  desiring 
"to  skip"  should  pass  the  intervening  work  before  promotion 

10.  Promotion. 

Promotions  are  always  by  individual,  and  may  occur  at  an}? 
time,  but  preferably  at  the  end  of  each  month  certain  children 
would  receive  credit  for  the  units  they  had  successfully  passed. 
A  pupil  would  be  advanced  in  grade  as  rapidly  as  he  progresses 
in  his  lowest  study.  Pupils  could,  therefore,  graduate  at  any 
time,  but  desirable  exercises  need  not  be  held  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  year. 

The  above  presentation  is  a  meager  outline  of  some  funda- 
mental factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  adopting 
any  ultimate  plan  of  school  organization.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  awaken  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  above  plan 
provides  at  least  for  little  Alice  Walsh. 
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!Lxamination  Questions  for  Scott's  Ivanhoe 

MAUD    ELMA   KINGSLEY 

1.  What  is  an  "  Historical  Novel  "  ?  How  far  is  the  writer  of  this 
class  of  fiction  bound  by  custom  to  connect  his  work  with  the  accepted 
history  of  the  place  and  time  depicted  ? 

2.  In  what  part  of  England  is  the  scene  of  Ivanhoe  laid?  (Lo- 
cate with  reference  to  London  and  Liverpool.)  In  what  year? 
What  episode  fixes  the  date  of  the  action  of  the  story?  What  politi- 
cal and  social  differences  distinguished  Normans,  Saxons  and  Jews 
at  tliis  period?  Explain  the  absence  of  the  king  and  the  nature  of 
the  regency. 

3.  Explain  the  following  words  as  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
reading  Ivanhoe  :  monk,  baron,  knight,  palmer.  Templar,  cru- 
sader, outlaw,  yeoman,  tozirna?nent,  castle,  armor,  long-bow. 

4.  Describe  the  opening  scene  of  the  story,  and  describe  in  full  the 
two  characters  first  introduced. 

5.  What  is  the  plot  of  the  novel?  Who  is  the  hero  and  what  is  his 
real  name?  Under  what  circumstances  does  the  reader  meet  him 
first?  At  what  stage  in  the  story  do  we  learn  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  disinherited,  and  that  he  is  Rowena's  lover? 

6.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  after  reading  chapter  vi,  that 
the  palmer  was  masquerading?  Why  was  he  given  so  poor  a  cell 
for  the  night  at  Cedric's?  What  purpose  does  this  fact  serve  in  the 
plot  development? 

7.  Why  had  Ivanhoe  been  disinherited  by  his  father?  Why  did 
Cedric  wish  Rowena  to  marry  Athelstane  i*  What  process  of  reason- 
ing led  Athelstane  to  give  up  his  claim  to  Rowena? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  to  have  been  the  motive  of  the  disguise 
and  secrecy  assumed  by  King  Richard  and  Ivanhoe? 

9.  Do  you  think  the  character  of  Ivanhoe  a  consistent  representa- 
tion of  a  son  of  Cedric,  educated  and  trained  by  Normans?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  King  Richard,  basing  your  conclu- 
sions upon  the  text  only.     What  is  the  popular  title  of  King  Richard? 

1 1 .  Name  the  sixteen  characters  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  story,  and  state  the  class  of  society  of  which  each  is  a  type. 
Contrast  the  character  of  Rebecca  and  Rowena.  Which  is  the  more 
interesting  to  you  ?     Why  ? 

12.  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Rowena  in  chapter  xxxiii  with  that  of 
Rebecca  under  similar  circumstances  in  chapter  xxiv.     In  connection 
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with  subsequent  events,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  the  Templar  was 
sincere  in  his  proposals  to  Rebecca  ? 

13.  What  purpose  of  the  narration  is  served  by  the  supposed  death 
and  the  reappearance  of  Athelstane?  Comment  on  the  treatment  of 
this  episode  in  chapter  xlii. 

14.  In  what  respects  does  Cedric  represent  a  higher  type  of  char- 
acter than  his  Norman  neighbors?  What  traits  of  his  character  tend 
to  make  him  less  efficient  and  successful  than  they? 

15.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Richard  and  John  as  outlined  in  the 
story,  and  give  reasons,  drawn  from  the  story,  for  the  following  his- 
torical facts  :  (i)  that  they  were  both  unsuccessful  as  kings  ;  (2)  that 
Richard  has  always  been  held  in  kindly  remembrance  in  England  ; 
(3)  that  John  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  worst  of  the  English 
kings. 

16.  Give  a  word  picture  of  Friar  Tuck,  Wamba,  Rowena,  Rebecca 
and  Athelstane. 

17.  Describe  the  attack  on  the  castle.  Why  was  the  attack  not 
directed  against  the  main  entrance?  Define  postern^  courts  inoat^ 
barbican^  drawbridge^  cross  bow,  the  device  on  the  shield,  ransojn. 

18.  What  circumstances  led  up  to  the  attack  on  the  castle?  In 
what  manner  is  the  description  of  the  attack  given  to  the  reader  ? 

19.  Enumerate  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  novel,  and  state  the 
connection  of  each  with  the  development  of  the  plot.  Describe  the 
Grand  Tournament,  and  mention  all  the  events  of  the  story  which 
have  their  origin  there. 

30.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  of  sorcery  brought  against 
Rebecca?  By  what  evidence  was  it  supported?  Why  was  such  a 
trial,  under  the  circumstances,  an  illegal  and  treasonable  act? 

21.  What  superstitious  idea  was  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  the 
"Judicial  combat"?  How  might  Bois  Guilbert  have  saved  the  life 
of  Rebecca?  Do  you  think  that  his  conduct  indicated  pure  selfish- 
ness, or  selfishness  mixed  with  nobler  feelings  ?  What  inference  would 
be  drawn  by  the  spectators  of  the  combat  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  ? 

32.  Why  could  there  be  no  question  of  marriage  between  Ivanhoe 
and  Rebecca?  Do  you  think  that  the  visit  of  Rebecca  to  Rowena 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  latter's  happiness  complete  ? 

23.  What  is  the  legend  of  Locksley,  or  Robin  Hood,  and  his  men? 
What  historical  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  reflected  in  this  and 
similar  legends? 

34.  Which  of  the  characters  of  the  story  seem  to  you  most  inter- 
esting? Which  one  seems  the  least  interesting?  Which  seem  to  3'ou 
most  lifelike  ?     Which  seem  most  overdrawn  and  unnatural  ? 

35.  It  is  said  of  Ivanhoe,  that  its  style  is  "both  romantic  and 
contemporary  "      Explain  and  illustrate  this  criticism. 


Eyditorial 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  to  be  found  in  a 
marked  sensitiveness  of  the  public  conscience  throughout  the 
United  States.  Many  things  which  have  been  ignored  or  silently 
endorsed  by  the  public  for  generations  are  now  being  dragged  into 
the  light  and  exposed  in  all  their  native  ugliness,  and  public  ensti- 
ment  and  legislation  is  being  invoked  for  their  suppression.  It  is 
plain  that  there  is  a  public  conscience,  and  that  its  ideals  are  con 
stantly  being  elevated.  The  powerful  trusts,  the  extortionate  insur- 
ance companies,  the  rampant  bucket-shops  and  other  stock  gamblers, 
the  great  corporations  dealing  with  commodities  that  are  public  neces- 
sities have  all  been  made  to  feel  the  power  of  this  public  conscience 
in  a  way  to  abate  or  restrain  many  of  their  worst  abuses.  Two  re- 
cent manifestations  of  the  same  awakened  instinct  for  righteousness 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  legislation  and  public  agitation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  so-called  "white-slave"  trade;  and  the  renewal  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  abate  "  the  shame  of  .child  labor."  Drastic 
action  for  the  suppression  of  the  "white-slave"  traffic  was  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  on  January  12th,  in  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  provide  trans- 
portation from  one  state  to  another  for  any  one  who  engages  in 
immoral  practices.  The  mere  purchase  of  a  ticket  for  a  woman, 
whereby  she  would  be  enabled  or  assisted  to  go  from  state  to  state  for 
immoral  purposes,  would,  under  this  proposed  law,  render  the  pur- 
chaser liable  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  a  $5,000  tine.  Immoral 
aliens  upon  discovery  are  to  be  deported  and  their  procurers  excluded, 
deported  and  punished.  There  seems  to  be  a  well-defined  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  legislators  and  the  public  generally  to  rid  the 
country  of  this,  one  of  the  worst  and  vilest  evils  that  human  society 
has  to  contend  with.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  prominent  in 
this  crusade,  and  by  his  millions  and  his  personal  leadership  is  doing 
much  to  expose  hidden  sources  of  corruption  and  awaken  public 
indignation  against  the  law  breakers. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Congregationalist  and  Christian 
World  publishes  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Child  Labor,"  by  Mary 
C.  Crawford,  which  reveals  a  sad  state  of  things  even  in  Puritan 
New  England.  She  writes  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  mills  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.  She  says  :  "  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  specta- 
cle of  the  children.      I  knew  that  in  the  coal   mines  of   Pennsylvania, 
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in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Carolinas  and  in  the  glass  factories  of 
several  states  little  children  are  earning  their  scanty  bread  by  working 
long  hours  at  exhausting  toil,  but  I  had  been  wrapped  in  comfortable 
complacency  concerning  child  labor  in  New  England.  That  morn- 
ing changed  it  all.  For  I  saw  in  many  rooms,  so  hot  that  I  could 
hardly  breathe  in  them,  so  full  of  flying  lint  that  my  clothes  were 
white  from  merely  passing  through  them,  and  so  noisy  with  rattling 
looms  that  my  temples  throbbed  with  pain  after  I  had  been  there 
only  five  minutes,  scores  of  children  who  looked  to  be  about  twelve 
and  some  of  fourteen,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been  at  work  there 
three  years."  Thousands  of  children  are  employed  in  the  sweat- 
shops and  other  gainful  forms  of  business,  who  are  being  forceably 
deprived  of  all  the  rights  and  blessings  of  normal  childhood,  ruined 
in  health  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  and  doomed  at  best  to  a  narrow 
life  of  monotonous  routine  and  discontent.  The  public  cannot 
awaken  too  soon  to  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  We  have  but  to 
think  of  what  the  life  that  thousands  of  children  are  doomed  to  live 
would  mean  if  it  were  our  children,  and  we  shall  feel  the  force  of 
the  appeal  to  use  our  personal  influence  to  restrain  by  legislation  and 
public  condemnation  all  employers  and  exploiters  of  child  labor. 
We  may  well  adopt,  as  parents  and  teachers,  the  sentiment  of  Charles 
F.  Aked,  which  Miss  Crawford  puts  at  the  head  of  her  illuminating 
article:  "  The  measure  of  child  labor  is  the  measure  of  our  shame; 
and  there  is  no  Christian  man  or  woman  who  ought  not  to  feel  the 
sting  and  disgrace  of  it  except  as  each  one  has  delivered  himself  from 
reproach  by  earnest  and  continuous  effort  to  get  the  big,  black  wrong 
put  right." 

THE  old  proverb  has  it  that  "  ignorance  is  bliss."  This  is  one 
of  those  crude  lies  which  mislead  and  ruin  thousands.  Nowhere 
is  it  more  harmful  than  in  relation  to  those  delicate  physical  matters 
relating  to  sex  which  come  to  the  front  so  insistently  in  the  life  of 
boys  and  girls  from  about  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  years.  Proper 
knowledge  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  as  truly  the  necessary  basis  of 
right  conduct  as  it  is  in  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine,  or  the 
management  of  a  complex  business  enterprise ;  and  it  is  far  more 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  entire  social  body.  In 
the  year  book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education  it  is  noted  that  the  bishop  of  London  when  in  this  country 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  awakening  that  has  taken  place  here  as 
to  the  subject  of  the  false  modesty  of  parents  with  their  children  on 
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the  mystery  of  sex.  The  bishop  immediately  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign abroad  along  the  same  lines;  and  much  money  was  immediately 
forthcoming  for  conducting  a  crusade  against  the  whole  social  evil, 
especially  with  reference  to  stimulating  parents  and  teachers  to  do 
their  duty  to  instruct  the  young  as  to  the  facts  of  their  physical 
being,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  so  many  young 
people  of  both  sexes  have  needlessly  fallen,  to  their  own  utter  ruin. 
The  society  above  named  calls  for  a  much  more  general  attention 
to  this  subject  on  the  part  of  educators,  and  urges  that  a  boy  should 
not  be  left  to  receive  his  information  from  other  boys,  but  that  "  the 
family  physician  or  the  father  should  point  out  the  dangers  that  beset 
him  before  it  is  too  late."  In  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  an  admirable  brief  pamphlet,  entitled  An 
Appeal  to  the  Boy,  by  William  H.  Peters,  M.D.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  This  is  just  the  thing  to  engage  the  attention  and  instruct  the 
mind  and  enkindle  the  soul  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts. 
The  document  can  be  read  through  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  in  a  straightforward  way  and  rings  true  from 
start  to  finish.  It  is  the  appeal  of  a  manly  man  who  knows,  to  the 
manhood  which  is  unquestionably  in  the  heart  of  every  boy,  only 
needing  to  be  awakened  and  vitalized  to  make  him  strong  and  true 
and  noble.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  Dr.  Peters'  little  pamph- 
let (without  his  knowledge  or  any  outside  suggestion)  to  parents  and 
teachers  as  furnishing  a  convenient  and  suitable  means  for  dealing 
w^ith  a  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  There  is  a  line  at  the  end  of 
this  pamphlet  to  the  effect  that  it  can  be  obtained  at  lo  cents  a  copy 
or  $5  a  hundred  by  addressing  the  Archive  Publishing  Company, 
Box  1282,  Providence,  R.  I.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  society  if  this  pamphlet  could  be  placed  by  his  father  or 
teacher  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  land,  with  a  kindly  word  of 
commendation. 

AIAHE  secret  of  good  discipline,  whether  in  home  or  school,  is  self- 
1  restraint.  The  parent  or  teacher  who  is  continually  saying 
"  don't,"  will  be  obeyed  but  seldom.  There  are  many  things  that 
are  better  passed  by  than  noticed.  There  are  many  things  not  best, 
that  the  child  may  as  well  do,  and  learn  the  consequences  from 
experience.  His  spirit  needs  free  play,  and  if  too  much  pent  up  will 
break  out  in  ways  that  are  seriously  evil.  If  we  observe  the  young 
children  who  are  disagreeably  naughty,  and  that,  too,  almost  continu- 
ously, we  shall  soon  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their  mothers  are 
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forever  forbidding  and  scolding  them,  but  seldom  really  inflicting 
punishment,  or  perhaps  punishing  all  too  often,  but  unfittingly  or  in 
anger.  The  punishment  should  always  fit  the  offence,  and  never  be 
given  in  anger  but  rather  in  love.  It  should  be  rare  and  only  for 
grave  offences.  The  parent  or  teacher  -who  is  forever  punishing  is 
sure    to   be  a  poor    disciplinarian.  Such  a  person  is  substituting 

purely  external  for  personal  incentives, — trying  to  do  with  penalties 
what  should  be  done  by  personality.  Reserves  are  mighty  in  home 
and  school  as  well  as  in  ^var  and  in  banks  and  the  public  exchequer. 
When  you  punish  you  are  expending  your  reserves.  If  you  do  it 
habitually  you  will  soon  exhaust  them,  and  bankruptcy  will  stare  you 
in  the  face.  We  know  of  mothers  who  give  their  children  a  large 
liberty  in  the  home  from  earliest  infancy, — never  putting  gates  at  the 
head  of  stairways,  nor  fenders  before  the  stove,  never  removing  bric- 
a-brac  and  breakables  beyond  the  reach  of  little  hands,  but  leaving 
them  in  their  places  and  using  the  child's  intelligence  to  insure  him 
and  them  against  harm  ;  giving  the  children  the  range  of  the  house 
yvith  only  a  minimum  of  supervision,  placing  upon  them  very  early 
a  measure  of  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct,  and  guiding  them 
not  compelling  them  unless,  in  the  most  important  things,  this 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  As  a  rule,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, children  respond  satisfactorily  to  such  treatment.  A  similar 
course  can  be  followed  in  school.  A  large  proportion  of  young  men 
and  women,  especially  those  of  high  school  age,  will  respond  to  this 
recognition  of  their  trustworthiness  and  become  trustworthy.  We 
earnestly  advise  less  rather  than  more  supervision  where  discipline 
has  been  found  difficult  and  results  unsatisfactory.  We  believe  that 
the  plan  would  work  wonders,  and  surprise  both  teachers  and  pupils 
by  the  transformations  that  would  be  wrought  out  under  it. 

E  believe  that  many  teachers  fail  to  reach  the  highest  measure 
of  success  possible  for  them,  because  they  see  only  one  side 
of  their  pupils'  lives — that  of  the  class  room.  They  do  not  meet  them 
in  their  homes  nor  enter  into  their  social  gatherings ;  some  so  com- 
pletely lay  aside  all  interest  in  them  when  the  school  period  is  over 
that  they  exclaim  impatiently  against  "talking  shop,"  when  any 
person  or  thing  connected  with  school  is  mentioned.  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  greatest  teachers  have  achieved  their  success.  They  have 
studied  all  phases  of  their  pupils'  lives,  and  seen  what  effect  the  home 
life  and  the  activities  and  companionships  of  out-of-school  hours  have 
upon  their  characters.      Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby  fame,  liked  noth- 
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ing  better  than  to  go  out  for  an  afternoon  tramp  with  a  group  of  his 
boys ;  the  Great  Master  of  us  all  ate  and  slept  and  walked  and  toiled 
continually  with  those  whom  he  was  teaching. 

Education  consists  of  something  more  than  the  necessarily  some- 
what constrained  activity  of  the  class  room.  It  requires  the  touch  of 
personality  between  individuals,  in  outside  lines  of  interest,  in  free 
and  unrestrained  surroundings.  The  teacher  should  enter  heartily 
into  the  social  life  of  the  children ;  should  be  interested  in  their 
games,  their  vacation  experiences,  their  little  struggles  and  successes 
and  failures ;  should  see  them,  if  possible,  in  their  homes,  and  meet 
their  parents.  The  teacher  should  always  maintain  an  attitude  that 
will  command  their  respect  and  admiration,  and  yet  have  about  it  no 
suggestion  of  criticism  or  superiority.  There  will  be  as  a  result  no 
lessening  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  no  attitude  of 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  room  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  will  be  a  mutual  understanding  which  will  conduce  to 
better  discipline,  increased  effort  and  larger  efficiency  in  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 
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A    NOTABLE    REPORT 

Lancashire  is  the  largest  area  of  local  school  administration  in 
England,  excepting  only  the  county  of  London.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  administrative  county  was  1,616,267  ^"  190I1  ^nd  the 
population  under  the  county  council,  which  is  the  local  education 
authority,  was  877,637.  Within  the  county  area,  but  not  under  the 
county  administration,  are  the  two  boroughs  of  Liverpool  (population 
704,134)  and  Manchester  (population  606,751),  which,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  are  the  largest  municipalities  in  the  kingdom. 
Naturally  the  educational  polkies  of  the  county  council  are  greatly 
influenced  by  those  of  the  two  cities  named.  The  latest  report  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  county  council  illustrates  very  plainly 
the  advantages  that  England  derives  from  the  combined  action  of  the 
central  and  local  government  in  respect  to  education.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act  of  1907,  designated  as  the 
Administrative  Provisions  Act,  a  system  of  medical  inspection  of 
children  attending  the  elementary  schools  has  been  adopted  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  1906,  empowering  local  authorities  to  aid  in  the 
provision  of  meals  for  needy  school  children,  the  county  council 
allowed  grants  for  that  purpose  in  1908-1909  to  two  districts.  These 
two  examples  illustrate  the  new  functions  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
local  authorities  by  the  law  of  the  realm,  and  the  machinery  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  reach  the  entire  child  population. 

This  social  welfare  work  is  a  duty  laid  upon  the  local  authorities  by 
Parliament,  and  carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  in  respect  to  purely  educational  matters  the  county 
councils  have  large  initiative,  and  the  council  of  Lancashire  has  shown 
vigor  and  originality  in  its  educational  policies. 

In  the  report  before  us  the  education  committee  opposes  the  restric- 
tion of  elementary  schools  to  a  narrow,  sterile  curriculum,  on  grounds 
worthy  of  wide  consideration. 

"  The  invariable  experience  has  been  (says  the  committee) 
that,  when  those  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cur- 
ricula are  too  crowded  and  are  unsuitable  to  the  class  of  chil- 
dren under  instruction,  have  been  requested  to  state  which 
subjects  should  be  deleted,  they  have  either,  and  this  more 
generally,  been  unable  to  point  to  any  of  the  subjects  as 
superfluous,  or  they  have  indicated  one  or  two  subjects  for 
elimination  which  other    critics  of  the    hypothetically  over- 
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burdened  curriculum  have  held  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  subjects  named  in  the 
model  time  tables  are  all  valuable  as  educational  instruments, 
and  such  as  ought  to  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  future 
citizen,  whatever  his  vocation  may  be;  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  as  some  have  thought,  be  entirely  relegated  to  the 
secondary  school,  to  which  but  a  comparatively  fev^^  children 
will  proceed.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
within  proper  limits,  the  introduction  of  additional  subjects 
arouses  increased  interest  and  zest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
and  is  an  encouragement  to  them  to  prolong  their  attendance 
at  school.  Further,  if  these  subjects  are  properly  correlated 
with  "the  three  R's,"  they  may  usually  be  introduced  with- 
out involving  any  increased  strain  on  teacher  or  pupil." 

International  congresses  have  become  inseparable  adjuncts  of  inter- 
national expositions,  and  quite  naturally  many  of  the  congresses 
pertain  to  matters  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  to  the 
larger  circle  of  parents  and  leaders  in  social  reform  with  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  children  is  an  absorbing  interest.  Belgium  offers  spe- 
cial attractions  for  all  who  love  free  discussions,  as,  on  account  of  the 
spirit  of  local  independence,  which  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  very 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  possible  for  all  shades  of  opinion, 
even  the  most  radical,  to  get  a  hearing  in  a  Belgian  congress  without 
fear  of  official  censure. 

Following  the  established  custom,  the  various  associations  in  Belgium 
engaged  in  educational  and  social  activities  have  arranged  for  con- 
gresses in  connection  with  the  Universal  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  the 
present  year,  in  the  city  of  Brussels.  The  Belgian  government  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  several  of  these  congresses,  by 
giving  them  official  sanction.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
the  Third  International  Congi'ess  on  Home  Education,  which  has 
already  been  widely  noticed  in  this  country,  through  the  eflbrts  of  an 
American  committee,  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  M. 
V.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  request  of  the  Bel- 
gian Minister  at  Washington. 

The  First  International  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences,  which 
is  to  be  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  government  at  Brus- 
sels, July  28-31  next,  has  excited  the  interest  of  many  governments, 
and  a  large  official  membership  is  expected. 

In  some  respects,  the  Third  International  Congress  on  Popular  Edu- 
cation, organized  by  the  Ligue  beige  de  Penseignement^  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series.  The  league  is  well  known  for  its  active 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  a  system  of  free,  secular  schools,  and  large 
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facilities  for  the  extended  education  of  the  children  of  the  artisan 
classes.  In  preparation  for  the  proposed  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held 
from  the  30th  of  August  to  the  2d  of  September,  the  organizing  com- 
mittee has  issued  an  elaborate  questionnaire  covering  the  subjects  to 
be  presented  by  formal  papers  before  the  Congress,  followed  in  each 
case  by  free  discussion.  The  membership  subscription  to  the  Con- 
gress is  ten  francs  ($2),  which  should  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer, 
M.  Daumers,  11  Place  Anneessens,  Brussels.  All  aditional  details 
respecting  the  Congress,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire, 
will  be  sent  upon  request,  which  should  be  addressed  to  M.  Arthur 
Levoz,  Le  Secretaire  General,  Bureau  du  Congres  International  de 
I'Education  Populaire,  no  boulevard  du  Hainaut,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

AN    INTERESTING    BOOK 

Few  men  have  the  inclination,  the  mental  equipment  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  push  the  search  for  origins  into  the  realm  of  education. 
Fewer  still  have  the  skill  to  present  the  results  in  historic  sequence, 
to  link  custom  and  usage  to  the  social  forces  that  called  them  into 
existence,  and  to  adorn  the  whole  with  the  charms  of  style.  All  these 
endowments  meet  in  Foster  Watson,  whose  contributions  to  the  early 
history  of  education  in  England  have  made  all  students  of  this  subject 
his  debtors.  Mr.  Watson's  latest  work,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Modern  Subjects  in  England,*  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
important  that  he  has  so  far  published. 

Of  the  fourteen  subjects,  the  development  of  which  is  followed, 
English  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  greatest  interest  to  the  ordinary 
teacher.  After  the  perusal  of  the  long  story  of  its  struggles  for  recog- 
nition, as  an  accomplishment  for  a  scholar,  the  reader  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  share  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  whose  undisguised 
enthusiasm  is  revealed  In  the  title  of  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work 
before  us.  The  Triumph  of  English, 

CARE    OF    CHILDREN    UNDER    FIVE    YEARS    OF    AGE 

The  present  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  children  gives  interest  to 
accounts  of  organized  systems  for  the  protection  and  training  of  chil- 
dren below  the  normal  age  of  school  attendance.  The  report  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  the  English  Board  of  Education,  which  was 
issued  in  1908,  is  a  mine  of  information  as  to  provision  of  this  kind  in 
European  countries.  We  look  naturally  to  Germany  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  means  of  systematizing  and  supporting  agencies  for  the  care 
of  young  children.     According  to  the  report  before  us,  the  institutions 

*Publishcd  bv  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 
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existing  in  that  empire,  for  children  below  the  compulsory  school  age, 
are  of  three  kinds,  krippen  or  creches,  kleinkinderbewahranstalten  and 
kindergartens.  The  krippen,  as  a  rule,  form  a  distinct  class  by  them- 
selves, being  concerned  only  with  very  young  children  up  to  three 
years  of  age,  though,  in  some  cases,  older  children  are  admitted;  but 
the  bewahranstalten  and  the  kindergartens  are  not  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another.  Both  receive  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  a  half  or  three  and  six  years.  The  bewahranstalt  exists 
primarily  for  social  reasons,  its  object  being  to  afford  a  refuge  for  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  at  work ;  it  is,  therefore,  open  from  early 
morning  till  evening,  and  provides  the  children  attending  it  with  a 
midday  meal.  The  primary  object  of  the  kindergarten,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  education  according  to  Froebel's  principles,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  meets  for  a  couple  of  hours,  morning  and  afternoon.  But  in 
practice  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of 
institutions.  The  kindergarten  is  often  also  a  bewahranstalt,  remain- 
ing open  all  day,  and  providing  dinner,  while  the  bewahranstalt,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  run  on  non-sectarian  lines,  is  frequently  a  kindergarten 
in  Froebel's  sense  of  the  word.  In  towns  where  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  remains  clearly  defined,  the  poorer  children 
naturally  attend  the  bewahranstalt,  and  the  wealthier  ones,  the  kinder- 
garten. The  tendency  to-day,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  to  level  the 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  institution,  though  there  remains 
a  certain  rivalry  between  them. 

These  institutions  are  generally  of  private  origin  and  maintained  by 
private  generosity ;  but  there  are  several  instances  of  the  adoption  of 
kinderbewahranstalten  and  kindergartens  by  municipalities.  Where 
this  is  not  done  the  municipality  generally  gives  permission  for  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions. 

The  average  salary  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  of  the  first  class  ranges 
from  700M.  ($175)  to  i,20oM.  ($300)  yearly,  and  the  salary  of 
a  kinderpflegerin,  or  nursery  maid,  from  about  izoM.  ($30)  to  600M. 
($150)  yearly,  with  board  and  lodging. 

A.   T.   s. 
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Billy  To-morrow.  By  Sarah  Pratt  Carr.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.      Price,  fl.25. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  California,  soon  after  the  San  Francisco 
disaster.  A  fair  little  maid,  separated  from  father  and  mother  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake,  is  brought  into  Billy's  home,  and  her  sweet,  delicate,  refined 
nature  appeals  to  mischievous,  good-hearted  but  indolent  Billy,  and  the  extra 
care  she  brings  to  his  sister  and  widowed  mother  awakens  in  him  a  sturdy 
desire  to  do  his  share  in  supporting  the  family.  The  story  has  an  exciting 
little  adventure  or  two  which  keeps  it  from  being  tame  All  in  all  it  is  a 
splendid  story  for  boys. 

Famous  Poems  Explained.  Helps  to  reading  with  the  understanding. 
With  biographical  notes  of  the  authors  "represented.  By  Waitman  Barbe, 
Litt.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
Superintendent  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  and  President  Michigan  Normal 
School.      Price,  .$1  postpaid.     Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

This  collection  of  short  poems,  so  delightfully  interpreted  and  concisely  ex- 
plained, will  acceptably  aid  the  average  teacher,  who  often  finds  great  diffi- 
cultyjn  arousing  in  his  pupils  an  interest  for  the  study  of  poetry.  With  this 
book  in  hand,  teaching  poetry  will  become  not  only  less  difficult,  but  a  posi- 
tive pleasure. 

Masters  of  Literature:  De  Foe.  Edited  by  John  Masefield.  George  Bell 
&  Sons,  London.     New  York:  The   Macmillan  Company.     Price,  #1.10    net. 

This  a  convenient  and  attractive  edition  of  De  Foe's  romances,  lesser  works, 
pamphlets  and  occasional  papers.  There  is  an  Introduction  and  an  Appre- 
ciation. It  is  one  volume  of  a  new  series  which  "aims  at  giving  in  handv  vol- 
umes the  finest  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  authors." 

Historic  Boyhoods.  By  Rupert  S.  Holland.  Author  of  The  Count  at 
Harvard,  Builders  of  United  Italy,  etc.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  for  boys  and  for  the  general  reader.  It  gives  the 
facts,  in  interesting  anecdotes  and  pleasing  style,  showing  how  these  boys  who 
afterward  became  famous,  laid  the  foundations  for  their  distinguished  careers. 
The  subjects  are  Columbus,  Angelo,  Raleigh,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Washington,  Boone,  John  Paul  Jones,  Mozart,  Lafayette,  Nelson, 
Fulton,  Jackson,  Bonaparte,  Scott,  Cooper,  Ericsson,  Garibaldi,  Lincoln, 
Dickens,  Bismarck.  It  is  excellent  supplementary  reading,  and  should  be  added 
to  many  Sundaj'-school  as  well  as  public  school  libraries. 

Hablt=Formation  and  the  Science  of  Teaching.  By  Stuart  H.  Rowe, 
Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Principles  of  Education, 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  ;  Lecturer  on  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     Price,  -fl.50  net. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  loading  educational  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  he  has 
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made  several  substantial  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education.  This 
volume  should  be  thoughtfully  read  by  every  teacher.  Its  design  is  "to  present 
in  scientific  form  the  relation  of  habit  to  education ;  and  secondly,  to  treat  the 
subject  of  habit  formation  in  a  way  that  will  render  practical  assistance  to  the 
teacher,  the  supervisor,  the  parent  and  the  clergyman."  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  work  of  all  of  these  is  not  simply  to  impart  ideas,  but  to  help  in  the  for- 
mation of  right  habits.  The  book  shows  how  to  do  this  in  a  scientific  and 
effective  way.  It  will  be  a  real  help  to  those  who  are  giving  instruction, 
whether  in  the  schools  or  elsewhere. 

Qames  for  The    Playground,    Home,  School  and   Gymnasium.      By 

Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Assistant  Director  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  New 
York  City ;  Ex-Secretary  American  Physical  Education  Association;  Mem- 
ber American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  author  of  School 
Gymnastics,  etc.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  fl.50  net. 

The  subject  of  Playgrounds  and  Play  is  to  the  fore  in  the  educational  world. 
This  volume  is,  therefore,  timely.  It  is  more ;  it  is  comprehensive  of  widely 
varying  conditions  and  suggestive  and  directive  of  the  sports  of  various  ages 
of  human  beings.  From  many  countries  and  sources  materials  have  been 
drawn,  which,  when  thus  brought  together,  show  the  manifestations  and  de- 
velopments of  the  play  instinct  of  the  race.  Artistic  illustrations  and  complete 
indexes  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume. 

A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children.  Compiled  by  Gertrude  Weld 
Arnold.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.      Price,  $1  net. 

A  valuable  collection  of  titles  of  books  of  real  worth,  with  names  of  pub- 
lishers, prices,  etc.  It  will  help  parents  to  select  the  "right  volumes  for  children 
of  different  ages,  and  will  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes  in  choosing  the  lit- 
erary companions  of  young  boys  and  girls.  Sunday-school  libraries  would 
find  it  helpful. 

American  Education.  By  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  With  an  Introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  University.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Price,  $2  net. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  need  any  other  commendation  of  this  volume  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  conjunction  of  two  such  names  as  Andrew  S. 
Draper  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  In  his  Introduction  Dr.  Butler  says : 
"No  other  American,  I  think,  has,  like  Mr.  Draper,  been  successively  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  state  system  of  public  instruction,  with  the  over- 
sight of  the  schools  of  a  city  of  considerable  size,  with  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  tax-supported  state  universities  of  the  country,  and  finally  with  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  educational  activities  of  an  entire  Commonwealth." 
The  present  volume  gives  some  of  the  more  important  addresses  which  he 
has  given  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  They  cover  the  general  subjects  of 
organization  and  administration,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  college 
and  the  university,  special  aspects  and  problems.  It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  and  suggestive  presentation 'of  educational  subjects. 

How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn.  By  Rudolph  R.  Reeder, 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  New  York  Orjihan  Asylum,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.     Charities  Publication  Committee,  New  York.     Price,  $1.25  postpaid. 
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This  is  a  convincing  little  volume  advocating  the  same  scientific  precision 
in  child  rearing  that  the  horticulturist  gives  to  his  plants  or  the  poultry  man 
to  his  chickens.  The  author  takes  account  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
human  life,  yet  believes  that  child  rearing  approximates  an  exact  science. 
He  gives  the  results  of  his  theories  as  practically  carried  out  in  his  own  family 
of  five  children,  and  in  the  larger  field  of  the  Orphanage,  of  which  he  is  the 
head.      His  argument  is  convincing. 

American  Business  Law.  With  legal  forms.  By  John  J.  Sullivan,  A.M., 
LL.B.,  instructor  in  business  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.        Price,  #1.50  list. 

Business  courses  are  being  widely  introduced  into  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  and  need  just  such  a  book  as  this,  which 
gives  a  clear  and  valuable  statement  of  the  leading  points  of  business  law. 
The  subject  is  unfolded  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  is  practical  as  well  as 
scientific.  The  points  considered  are  such  as  everyone  should  be  familiar 
with,  and  the  book,  while  primarily  a  text-book,  deserves  a  wide  circulation 
among    business  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  The  People's  Leader  in  the  Struggle  for  National  Ex- 
istence. By  George  Haven  Putnam,  Lift.  D.,  author  of  Books  and  Their  Makers 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Censorship  of  the  Church,  etc.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  new  life  of  the  great  War  President  sketches  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  his  character  from  boyhood,  through  his  work  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
political  leader  before  the  war,  and  traces  his  course  later  when  he  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  whole  country  in  a  time  when  the  very  life  of  his  native 
land  was  in  danger.  One  never  tires  of  reading  of  those  thrilling  times,  and 
of  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  their  masterful  direction  of  stu- 
pendous undertakings.  Besides  the  recital  in  lucid  and  forceful  English  of  the 
facts  and  events  in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  the  book  contains  a  reprint  of  his 
famous  speech  at  Cooper  Institute  in  February,  1860,  as  well  as  the  intro- 
duction by  Chief  Justice  Charles  C.  Nott,  and  a  series  of  valuable  annotations 
by  Judge  Nott  and  Cephas  Brainerd  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

The  Classical  Moralists.  Selections  Illustrating  Ethics  from  Socrates 
to  Martineau.  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.      Price,  $3  net. 

This  a  scholarly  work  of  almost  eight  hundred  pages,  a  companion  volume 
to  Modern  Classical  Philosophers  by  the  same  author.  It  gives  a  history  of 
•ethics  by  means  of  selections  from  original  sources  from'  Socrates  to  Marti- 
neau .  It  is  intended  as  a  text-book  of  required  reading  for  use  in  colleges  and 
uinivers  ities,  and  it  will  also  be  useful  to  clergymen  and  all  students  of  phil- 
■osophy .  It  furnishes  a  ready  means  for  identifying  the  leading  features  of  the 
•different  schools  of  philosophic  thought.  For  separate  chapters  are  given  to 
•each  great  thinker  whose  work  has  gained  general  attention,  and  by  turning 
to  the  appropriate  pages,  one  may  find  in  their  own  very  words  the  salient 
points  in  the  systems  of  Epictetus,  Augustine,  Spinoza,  Adam  Smith,  Scho- 
penhauer, Spencer,  Martineau,  etc.  The  translations,  choice  of  selections,  ar- 
rangement and  accessories  all  show  a  master  mind  and  hand. 
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Waylaid  by  Wireless.  By  Edwin  Balmer.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  Fred- 
erick.    Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.      Price,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Balmer  is  a  well-known  magazine  writer.  But  this  is  his  first  novel,  and 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  book  of  fiction  to  use  "wireless"  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  plot.  It  is  a  charming  stoi-y  of  travel,  love  and  adventure, 
and  promises  well  for  its  author's  success  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 

riaroon  Tales.     By  Will  J.  Cuppy.     Chicago  :  Forbes  &  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  fresh,  interesting  stories  of  college  life  and  adventure. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  stories  will  be  espe- 
cially interesting  to  college  boys  and  girls.  But,  as  they  abound  in  humor  and 
excitement,  they  will  be  appreciated  by  all  red-blooded  young  folks. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  Levi  L.  Conant,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  American  Book 
Company.     Price,  fl.20. 

This  book  presents  an  adequate  treatment  of  both  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  sides  of  elementary  trigonometry.  Dr.  Conant  has  thoroughly  tested 
out  in  his  classes  all  of  the  material  comprising  the  book,  and  has  in  his 
preliminary  steps  made  the  path  to  the  subject  inviting  and  stimulating  by  his 
clearness  and  fullness  of  explanation  and  definition.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  logical  rigor,  making  it.  as  remarkable  for  scientific  accuracy  as  for 
practical  usefulness.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  abstract  work,  and  an  un- 
usual number  of  concrete  problems,  illustrating  the  practical  use  of  trigo- 
nometry in  the  applied  sciences.  The  work  is  an  admirable  text-book  of  the 
subject,  it  being  eminently  teachable  and  practical. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  Francis  M.  Walters,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  in  a  teachable  manner 
the  actual  science  of  physiology,  and  present  the  facts  of  hygiene  largely  as 
applied  physiology.  The  position  is  taken  that  right  living  consists  in  the  har- 
monious adjustment  of  one's  habits  to  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  body,  and  that 
the  best  preparation  for  such  living  is  a  correct  understanding  of  the  physical 
self.  To  secure  the  highest  educative  value  of  the  subject  special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  physiology,  and  Mr.  Walters  treats  his  subject  with  this  point  well 
defined  and  definite.  The  work  is  highly  scientific  and  painstakingly  accurate 
and  logical ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
class  of  students  for  which  it  is  designed— those  in  secondary  schools.  The 
definitions  are  particularly  lucid,  the  practical  applications  of  the  subject  di- 
rectly personal,  and  the  information  on  hygiene  sensibly  pertinent  and  applic- 
able. The  book  brings  the  latest  word  on  the  subject;  it  will  be  found  an 
interesting  work  not  alone  in  the  class  room,  but  in  the  family. 

Two  books  on  Chemical  Analysis  have  been  revised  and  are  now  thoroughly 
up  to  date  in  all  that  relates  to  the  subject:  McGregory's  Manual  of  Quali- 
tative Chemical  Analysis,  and  Sellers'  Treatise  on  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis.  Each  of  these  excellent  manuals  has  stood  the  test  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  they  are  now  revised  in  response  to  the  requirements  of 
the  subject.  The  chief  features  of  the  revision  are  the  addition  of  certain 
tables  and  reference  notes,  and  a  discussion  of  physical  laws  of  chemistry  and 
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the  process  of  separation  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific  investigation. 
So  slight  are  the  changes  that  either  the  old  or  the  new  book  may  be  used  in 
the  same  laboratory  without  confusion.  They  are  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  $1  each. 

The  Trinummus  of  Plautus.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Fairclough,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
60  cents. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  published  in  the  Macmillan  Latin  Classics,  prepared 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  Egbert,  of  Columbia  University. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Latin  plays,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  for 
college  use.  The  notes  by  the  editor  are  just  such  as  will  be  needed  by  the 
young  student  when  he  first  grapples  with  a  Latin  comedy.  The  introduction 
contains  a  fine  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  Plautine  plays  and  their 
characteristics. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Edward  R.  Robbins,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master,  William  Penn  Charter  School.  166  pages.  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  60  cents. 

This  work  is  intended  for  high  school  and  college  preparatory  courses.  It 
is  written  in  clear  and  concise  language,  in  a  style  that  makes  it  easy  for  the 
beginner.  A  consistent  method  has  been  followed ;  immediately  after  each 
principle  has  been  proved,  it  is  applied  first  in  illustrative  examples,  and  then 
further  impressed  by  numerous  exercises.  The  number  of  examples,  both  con- 
crete and  abstract,  is  far  in  excess  of  those  in  other  books  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  wholly  teachable  book,  bringing  to  beginners  the  author's  experience  of 
fifteen  years  in  teaching  the  subject,  no  mean  factor  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  book. 

Exercises  in  Geometry.  By  Grace  Lawrence  Edgett,  A.B.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Upwards  of  eight  hundred  exercises  are  given  in  this  little  book;  all  se- 
lected with  greatest  care,  and  all  tried  out  in  her  class  room  by  Miss  Edgett. 
She  believes  that  more  power  can  be  obtained  by  the  pupil  taught  by  the  in- 
ductive method  than  by  any  other,  and  she  has  arranged  her  exercises  to  that 
end.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  and  enthusiastic  teacher  this  book  of 
exercises  will  be  an  additional  means  of  making  the  geometry  lessons  thorough, 
individual  and  informing. 

The  Century  Spelling  Book.  By  J.  B.  Aswell,  Joe  Cook  and  S.  G.  Gil- 
breath.      Rand,  McNally  Company. 

The  authors  claim  for  their  book  that  it  embodies  the  best  orthoepic  and 
orthographic  methods  of  modern  teachers.  In  its  preparation  these  principles 
have  dominated  :  grading,  selection  of  words,  use  of  words,  pronunciation  and 
suggestions  and  directions  to  teachers.  The  words  have  been  selected  because 
of  their  meaning  and  general  use,  rather  than  with  a  view  of  taxing  pupils 
with  the  mastery  of  long  lists  of  words  that  are  difficult  of  spelling  and  rarely 
employed. 

Illustrated  Phonics.     By  M.  I.  Ives.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  not   alone   for  teachers  in  public  schools,  but   for  all 
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who  would  know  how  to  use  the  voice  properly.  Phonics  as  taught  in  the 
schools  is  restricted  to  use  in  the  first  two  grades,  and  is  somewhat  rigidly  em- 
ployed by  the  teacher  to  enable  the  young  pupils  to  speak  a  new  word  correctly  ; 
in  the  upper  grades  it  is  rarely  used.  The  methods  set  forth  in  this  book  are 
designed  to  train  not  only  little  folks,  but  all  speakers  and  singers.  The 
methods  employed  make  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen, 
as  an  aid  to  the  production  of  correct  sound  and  purity  of  tone,  enabling  one 
thereby  to  overcome  throaty  and  imperfect  articulation.  The  book  provides 
a  correct  method,  based  on  scientific  principles.  A  special  feature  of  the 
method  as  here  exploited  is  the  use  of  appropriate  inotion  exercises  to  accom- 
pany the  utterance  of  the  various  sounds.  Nearly  two  hundred  halftone  pic- 
tures serve  to  illustrate  at  once  the  correct  position  of  the  inouth  in  uttering  a 
certain  sound,  and  the  appropriate  gesture.  Teachers  and  all  interested  in  cor- 
recting faulty  enunciation  will  find  this  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  illuminating 
ally  in  their  work. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  By  W.  W.  Charters,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theory 
of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Missouri.     Chicago :  Row,   Peterson  &  Co. 

The  methods  herein  treated  are  developed  from  a  functional  standpoint. 
The  presupposition  is  that  all  subject-matter  has  been  created  and  preserved 
by  the  race  to  satisfy  needs  and  solve  problems,  and  that  in  the  schools  such 
parts  of  this  subject-matter  as  satisfy  the  most  fundamental  needs  are  taught 
to  the  pupils.  In  harmony  with  this  view  the  intrinsic  function  and  the  struc- 
ture of  units  of  subject-matter  become  of  prime  importance,  involving  a  phase 
of  methods  of  teaching  to  which  relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  in 
pedagogical  literature.  The  author  has  developed  his  methods  exhaustively, 
and  has  presented  a  phase  of  pedagogy  that  is  inviting  alike  because  of  its 
novelty  and  its  practicalness.  We  strongly  commend  the  book  to  all  interested 
in  the  deeper  study  of  the  subject  of  methodologj' ;  it  brings  new  light  to  those 
traveling  on  a  well-worn  road. 

Music  In  the  Public  Schools.  By  E.  W.  Newton.  207  pages.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  $1. 

Herewith  has  Mr.  Newton  presented  to  teachers  of  music  in  the  elementary 
grades  a  book  of  greatest  and  directest  worth.  Himself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  needs  and  the  difficulties  of  teaching  music  to  young  children,  and  in 
fullest  sympathy  with  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  their  efforts  to  teach  and 
learn,  he  has  wrought  out  a  scheme  whereby  the  progress  along  the  route  to 
power  in  music  is  made  comfortable,  secure,  intelligent,  certain.  Mr.  New- 
ton holds  music  in  the  public  schools  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  the  mental, 
physical  and  emotional  development  of  the  child,  and  as  important  in  character 
molding  as  in  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  The  four  essentials  of  this 
subject  are  conceptions  of  good  music,  voice  training,  sight  singing  and  musi- 
cal interpretation;  and  in  his  book  Mr.  Newton  has  developed  these  side  by 
side  for  each  of  the  eight  years  of  elementary  school  life.  This  development 
is  presented  in  the  form  of  weekly  outlines,  which  are  brief,  definite  and  free 
from  irrelevant  matter.  They  may  be  used  advantageously  with  any  series  of 
music  books.  To  class  teachers  the  book  brings  just  the  definite  and  pertinent 
direction  they  so  distinctly  need.  It  is  a  worthy  book;  none  better  of  its 
kind. 
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The  Calculus  and  Its  Applications.  By  Robert  Gordon  Blaine,  M.  E. 
Lecturer  at  the  City  Guilds  Technical  College,  London.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  for  beginners,  especially  engineering  students, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  experience  on  the  part  of  the  author  in 
teaching  this  subject  to  students  whose  mathematical  knowledge  was  limited. 
In  it  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  beginner  are  fully  explained,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  differential  equations  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  simplest  language ;  each  rule  being  illustrated  by  prac- 
tical examples.  Applications  of  the  calculus  to  problems  in  engineering  and 
physics  form  a  feature  of  the  work. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  Three  lectures  by  John  Ruskin ;  edited  by  Charles 
R.  Gaston.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  Gaston  has  here  given  us  an  excellent  edition  of  Ruskin's  choicest  work. 
It  deserves  a  very  wide  reading. 

Selections  from  the  Addresses,  Inaugurals,  and  Letters  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  By  Percival  Chubb.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  25  cents. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  small  pages  of  these  admirable 
selections,  with  fifty  more  of  notes  and  introduction.  We  wish  every  youth 
in  the  land  would  not  only  read,  but  carefully  study  these  pages. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  William  S.  Davis.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.      Price,  65  cents   net. 

Dr.  Davis,  who  is  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  here 
give  us,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  small  pages,  a  compact  and  excellent 
resume  of  what  took  place  in  this  great  empire  between  44  B.  C.  and  378  A.  D. 
It  admirably  meets  a  need  in  teaching  work,  but  will  also  interest  a  much  wider 
circle  of  readers. 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form.  Book  Two,  by  Augusta  Steven- 
son.    Boston :   Houghton  Mifflin  Company.      Price,  35  cents  net. 

This  book,  by  its  many  delightful  little  stories,  bits  from  folklore  and  its 
amusing  pictures,  will  greatly  interest  children.  And  it  should  certainly  ac- 
complish its  author's  three  purposes:  "Arouse  a  greater  interest  in  oral  read- 
ing," "develop  an  expressive  voice,"  and  "give  freedom  and  grace  in  bodily 
attitudes  and  movements."  There  are  twenty-four  of  these  admirable 
selections. 

Hygiene  for  Young  People.  By  A.  P.  Knight.  New  York :  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Company.      Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  very  reliable  and  valuable  book.  The  author.  Dr.  Knight,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
has  prepared  this  little  book  with  very  great  care.  We  wish  what  he  here  says 
about  fresh  air,  bathing,  food,  care  of  the  hair,  teeth,  ears,  eyes  and  skin,  and 
about  tobacco,  etc.,  might  be  read  by  all  parents  as  well  as  young  people. 
How  it  would  increase  health  and  prevent  sickness  and  suffering! 

Masters  of  Literature:  Carlyle.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Evans.  London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.      Price,  $1.10  net. 

This  book  is  furnished  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York.      Here  we 
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have  over  forty  pages  of  introduction,  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  Carljle's  life 
and  work  and  place  in  the  intellectual  firmament,  and  then  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight*  pages  of  choice  extracts  from  the  many  and  varied  writings  of 
this  elemental  genius.  Of  him  our  poet  Lowell  said,  "All  modern  literature 
has  felt  his  influence  in  the  right  direction."  He  still  puts  his  mark  and 
casts  a  spell  upon  every  man  who  reads  him. 

The  Nature-Study  Idea.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Bailey's  purpose  is  one  with  which  we  can  all  sympathize  deeply.  "An 
interpretation  of  the  new  school  movement  to  put  the  young  into  relation  and 
sympathy  with  nature."  This  is  now  the  third  edition  of  the  book,  and  its  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  pages  have  been  carefully  revised.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first,  Nature  Study  Teaching,  he  defines  Nature  Study  as 
not  science,  nor  knowledge,  nor  facts;  "it  is  spirit,  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind." 
He  spends  a  good  many  pages  in  setting  forth  the  meaning  of  the  movement, 
and  the  growing  of  plants  by  children,  school  gardens,  etc.  Part  Two  con- 
siders the  Teacher's  Outlook  to  Nature.  "The  greatest  thing  in  life  is  the 
point  of  view."  How  true  this  is:  "There  are  many  persons  who  will  not  be 
pleased  if  they  can  help  it."  But  one  ought  to  enjoy  nature  in  all  seasons 
and  under  every  varying  condition.  In  Part  Three,  he  devotes  seventy  odd 
pages  to  Inquiries  and  Answers.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them,  closing  with, 
"Would  you  advise  me  to  take  up  Nature  Study  Teaching?"  To  which  he 
replies,  "Yes,  if  you  feel  the  'call'  to  it;  otherwise,  no."  We  rejoice  in 
the  good  teaching  of  this  book,  and  in  every  movement  which  leads  the  child 
on  to  love  and  draw  close  to  nature. 

Selections  from  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Browning. 
Edited  by  Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in 
Harvard  University,  and  Henry  Milner  Rideout.  Price,  40  cents.  American 
Book  Company. 

The  Land  of  Lost.  By  Allen  Ayrault  Green.  Author  of  the  Good  Fairy 
and  tlie  Bunnies.      Illustrated.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.  By  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Training,  New  York  Public  Schools,  and  Leonard  P.  Ayers, 
General  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Porto  Rico,  1906-1908.  Postpaid, 
$1.     Charities  Publication  Committee. 

Alcohol.  How  it  Affects  the  Individual,  the  Community  and  the  Race. 
By  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Price,  50  cents  net;  postage,  5 
cents.     The  Century  Company. 

Wentworth-Smith  Mathematical  Series.  Complete  Arithmetic.  By  George 
Wentworth  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  and  New  Elementary  Arithmetic  by 
George  Wentworth.  Other  books  of  the  series  in  preparation.  Price,  respec- 
tively 60  cents  and  35  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Development  of  the  State.  Its  Governmental  Organization  and  its 
Activities.  By  James  Quayle  Dealey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  and  Politi- 
cal Science  at  Brown  University.      Price,  fl.50  net.      Silver,  Burdett  «&  Co. 

One  Year  Course  in  English  and  American  Literature.  An  introduc- 
tion to    the  chief   authors  in   English  and   American  literature,  with    reading 
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lists  and  references  for  further  study.  By  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  A.M., 
Chairman  of  English  Department,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City;  author  of  How  to  Study  Literature,  Short  Studies  in  Composition,  etc. 
Price,  $1.      Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

An  Outline  of  History  for  the  Grades.  By  Ellwood  Wadsworth  Kemp, 
Head  of  Department  of  American  History,  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
Terra    Haute,  Indiana.     List  price,  $1.25;  mailing  price,  $1.35.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Chile.  A  Handbook.  Compiled  by  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.     John  Barrett,  Director;  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Secretary. 

A  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  City  of  New  York.  Price,  50  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

The  Kittens  and  the  Bear,  The  Ducldings  Go  A=Swimniing,  The 
Little  Chicks,  The  Gosling's  Picnic.  Grandmother  Goose  Stories,  Books  I, 
II,  III  and  IV.  By  John  Howard  Jewett  (Hannah  Warner),  author  of  The 
Bunny  Stories,  Christmas  Stocking  Tales,  etc.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Life  Stories  for  Young  People.  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria  and 
Queen  of  Hungary,  Emperor  William  First,  The  Great  War  and  Peace  Hero, 
The  Youth  of  the  Great  Elector,  Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  etc.  By  George 
P.  Upton,  Translator  of  Memories,  Immensee,  etc.  Price,  60  cents  net,  each. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Shakespeare  Proverbs  or  the  Wise  Saws  of  Our  Wisest  Poet  Collected 
into  a  Modern  Instance.  Bj'  Mary  Cowden  Clark.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  William  F.  Rolfe.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Descriptive  Stories  for  all  the  Year.  A  book  for  home,  kindergarten 
and  primary  school.  By  Maud  Burnham.  Price,  50  cents.  Milton  Bradley 
Company. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Prose.  Critical  Essays.  Edited  with  intro- 
ductions and  notes  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Frederick  W.  Roe,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  English,  University  of  Wisconsin.      Price,  $1.     American  Book  Company. 

Civics  and  Health.  By  William  H.  Allen,  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research.  Former  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee  on  Physical 
Welfare  of  School  Children,  author  of  Efficient  Democracy  and  Rural  Sani- 
tary Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  joint  author  of  School  Reports  and 
School  Efficiency.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institvite  of  Technology.  List  price, 
$1.25;  mailing  price,  $1.40.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Periodical  Notes 

Among  the  mid-winter  magazines  having  articles  of  particular  interest  to  educators  we  find 
the  February  Century,  with  its  timely  paper  on  "  Pensions  for  Women,"  by  Lillian  C.  F'lint. 
The  statistics  given  of  salaries  of  teachers  are  startlingly  deplorable,  and  seemingly  must  arouse 
even  the  most  indifferent  to  a  desire  to  help  push  forward  the  pension  movement. — Another  mag- 
azine which  is  making  its  1910  issues  alive  with  educational  articles  is  Lippincotts.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  presents  the  second  of  its  six  promised  papers  on  "  What  is  Wrong  with  our 
Public  Schools,"  by  Joseph  M.  Rogers.  The  author  knows  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  data  he 
gives  represent  man>  months  of  diligent  research. — The  February  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with 
an  article  by  Francis  E.  Leupp  on  "  The  Waning  Power  of  the  Press."  Read  this  discussion  of 
Mr.  Leupp,  of  the  tendencies  of  American  Journalism,  and  be  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  getting  "Just  about  as  good  newspapers  as  they  demand  or  deserve." — In  the 
Harz'ard  Theological  Review,  February  issue,  a  paper  on  "  Modernism  and  Catholicism,"  and 
an  article  which  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  the  Harvard  Expedition  to  Samaria,  claim 
especial  attention. — February  Suburban  Life  contains  among  its  delightful  articles  one  by  Miss 
Alice  McGowan,  written  from  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  her  California  home,  and  describing  the  be- 
witching beauty  of  the  gardens  there. — The  National  Magazine^ s  February  number  provides  a 
full  evening's  entertainment,  with  its  wide  variety  of  reading  matter.  The  story  of  the  "  Cherry 
Tree"  is  appropriate  for  the  month,  and  throws  additional  historical  light  on  the  character  of 
Washington. — In  the  February  Delineator  the  chapters  of  its  serial  story,  "The  Power  and  the 
Glory,"  was  so  intensely  thrilling  that  the  reader  counts  the  days  to  the  appearance  of  the  March 
issue.     This  story  is  by  long  odds  the  strongest  of  any  heretofore  published  in  the  Delineator . 
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Child    Labor    and    the    Child 


SCOTT    NEARING,    B.S.,    PH.D.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PENNSYLVANIA 

I.       THE    BODY    AND    WORK 

|H,  he's  well  grown,  the  work  won't  hurt  him 
any,"  is  an  attitude  very  commonly  taken  by 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  child  labor  system.  But  what  does  "well 
grown"  mean?  If  it  means  "partly  grown," 
the  statement  is  correct.  Children  of  fourteen 
are  rapidly  changing  in  body  and  mind.  What 
shall  be  their  environment  and  inspiration  during 
this  expanding  period?  Enthusiasm,  play  and  life,  or  grind, 
monotony  and  degeneration. 

The  bodies  of  children  who  go  to  work  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  still  growing.  This  statement  is 
substantiated  by  a  number  of  measurements  recently'taken  of 
Chicago  children  who  applied  for  work  certificates.  The 
following  is  the  result:  "  The  boys  of  fifteen  years  receiving 
permission  to  work  averaged  nearly  a  foot  taller,  and  about 
four  pounds  heavier  than  the  boys  of  fourteen  ;  and  the  girls 
of  fifteen  years  averaged  nearly  one-half  foot  taller,  and  about 
fifteen  pounds  heavier  than  the  girls  whose  ages  averaged  four- 
teen years."  * 

The  statement  that  children  develop  physically  between  their 
thirteenth  and  their  fifteenth  birthdays  seems  almost  obvious,  and 

*  From  School  to  Work  in  Chicago,  Anna  E.  Nichols,  Charities  16:235 
(May,  1905). 
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the  figures  are  cited  only  to  prove  beyond  cavil  the  existence 
of  the  development  and  to  show  its  extent.  The  fact  that 
physical  development  takes  place  between  these  ages  will 
scarcely  be  questioned. 

!  A  series  of  English  measurements,  covering  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  of  the  artisan  class,  show  that  in  that  class 
the  average  boy  is  five  inches  taller  at  fifteen  than  at  thirteen  ; 
the  same  boy  is  eighteen  pounds  heavier  at  fifteen  than  at 
thirteen  ;  and  his  chest  increases  in  girth  two  inches  during 
those  two  years. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  carefully,  when  a  boy  is  sent 
into  the  factory,  whether  the  wheels  of  progress  will  shape  his 
growing  body  into  a  man  or  a  machine.  If  the  body  develops 
in  response  to  the  factory  environment  it  will  be  a  machine. 

In  animals  we  respect  this  period  of  growth.  What  farmer 
is  there  who  would  hitch  a  colt  to  the  plow  and  compel  it  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day?  "Assuredly  not,"  you  exclaim,  "that 
would  be  such  folly."  And  why?  Simply  because  the  body 
of  the  colt  is  still  plastic  and  unformed  ;  as  yet  it  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  the  physical  strain  involved  in  plowing.  Placing  such 
a  colt  before  the  plow  will  in  all  probability  result  in  spoiling  a 
valuable  horse.  The  farmer  has  learned  this  fact  traditionally, 
and  perhaps  by  experience ;  but  he  has  learned  it,  and  he 
respects  the  period  of  growth  because  lack  of  respect  for  it  will 
almost  inevitably  mean  money  loss. 

How  does  this  illustration  relate  to  the  discussion? 

The  child  of  fourteen  years  (the  usual  child  labor  minimum) 
is  still  developing,  with  a  body  plastic  and  unformed  like  that 
of  the  colt.  Yet  such  children  are  expected,  as  indicated  by 
the  laws  of  nine  tenths  of  the  states,  to  work  ten,  eleven,  and  in 
some  extreme  cases,  twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  factory, — over- 
work which  proves  as  burdensome  as  is  the  galling  plow  collar 
to  the  colt. 

Why  such  a  contrast?  Why  such  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  treatment  of  a  growing  colt  and  of  a  growing  child?  Is  the 
child  better  prepared  to  do  the  work  ?  The  figures  just  cited  show 
that  the  body  of  the  child  of  fourteen,  like  the  body  of  the  colt,  is 
developing  and  rounding  out,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  as  readily 
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ruined  in  one  case  as  in  another.  Why  the  contrast?  It  would 
seem  that  the  money  element  is  the  chief  consideration.  In 
one  respect  the  colt  differs  from  the  child, — it  possesses  cash 
value.  It  requires  an  outlay  of  money  to  replace  a  colt ;  a 
"  wanted"  sign  will  replace  the  child. 

This  view  was  emphasized  by  a  British  Order  in  Council  in 
1831,  which  provided  that  the  slave  children  of  Jamaica  should 
not  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  At  the  same  time,  the 
free  children  of  "  Merrie  England"  were  busy  twelve  and  four- 
teen hours  a  day  in  the  cotton  mills.  The  slave  child's  future 
had  a  cash  value ;  the  free  child's  future  had  none. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  never  speaks  of  a  "  colt's 
work"  as  contrasted  with  a  "  horse's  work,""  because  the  colt  is 
not  called  upon  to  work  at  all.  Its  period  of  youth  is  left  free 
for  play  and  invigorating,  out-door  exercise.  It  has  remained 
for  human  beings  to  divide  up  the  work  of  the  world  among 
themselves, — to  call  a  part  of  it  "  child's  work,"  a  part  of  it 
**  woman's  work,"  and  a  part  of  it  "  man's  work." 

II.       PLAY 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  the  growing  child  is  not  pre- 
pared to  go  into  modern,  subdivided  industry  and  take  up  a 
task  that  means  a  monotonous  grind,  day  after  day,  for  he  is 
physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  withstanding  the  pressure 
of  the  child's  labor  in  the  factory.  His  natural  instinct  leads 
toward  play,  and  if  he  be  prohibited  from  playing  he  has  lost 
a  part  of  his  life  which  he  can  never  replace. 

During  the  early  youth  of  a  child,  when  the  body  is  devel- 
oping and  plastic,  there  are  two  forces  constantly  at  work, 
the  one  calling  the  child  to  higher  ideals  of  life  and  growth,  and 
the  other  tending  to  brutalize  him  for  the  sake  of  the  few  dollars 
which  his  unformed  hands  will  earn.  All  of  the  future  of  the 
average  child  is  conditioned  on  that  struggle  ;  if  the  forces  of 
the  ideal  conquer,  the  child  will  develop  through  proper  chan- 
nels into  a  fully  rounded  man  ;  if  the  forces  of  the  dollar  win, 
the  child  life  is  set  and  hardened  into  a  money-making 
machine,  grinding  for  a  space,  and  then  giving  place  to  another 
machine  which  has  not  yet  been  subject  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  life  struggle. 
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Long  youth  means  long  life. 

Slowly  this  truth  is  penetrating  the  public  mind.  After  years 
of  experiment  and  hesitating  speculation  the  nation  is  realizing 
that  the  child  who  goes  into  life  without  having  learned  to  play 
has  taken  the  shortest  road  to  the  almshouse  or  the  penitentiary  ; 
if  he  does  not  reach  his  destination  society  is  not  culpable,  for 
it  presented  him  with  a  first-class  passage  to  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions when  it  robbed  him  of  his  childhood. 

Mr.  Nibecker,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  near 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  asked,  "What  proportion  of 
your  boys  were  schoolboys,  and  what  proportion  were  working 
boys  at  the  time  of  their  arrest?"  His  answer  was  :  "I  can 
give  no  proportion,  for  the  reason  that  the  schoolboy  is  such  a 
rare  exception  with  us.  I  can  say  out  of  our  experience  here 
that  the  lines  of  commitment  and  lack  of  schooling  run  parallel. 
We  have  very  few,  if  any,  boys  who  were  not  working  boys  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest,  or  just  previous  to  their  arrest."  * 

"  Lines  of  commitment  and  lack  of  schooling  run  parallel." 
This  "lack  of  schooling"  means  lack  of  the  chance  to  be 
young.  Truly,  the  results  of  placing  an  undeveloped  child  at 
work  in  the  world  of  modern  industry,  is  fraught  with  grave 
consequences. 

With  these  boys  in  the  House  of  Refuge  a  shortening  of  the 
period  of  youth  meant  a  shortening  of  the  work  period — child 
workers  turn  easily  into  child  criminals. 

"  Civilization  is  the  result  of  man's  having  been  young.  Play 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  culture  by  organizing  his  instincts, 
and  busying  them  in  ways  that  tell  for  the  future  of  the  man. 
Play  extends  its  influences  over  everything  in  childhood,  and 
for  the  child  everything  can  be  made  the  subject  of  play. "f 

If  it  be  true  that  long  youth  means  a  high  development,  and 
that  any  shortening  in  youth  means  a  consequent  shortening 
in  the  period  of  usefulness  of  the  individual,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  cast  about  for  some  means  to  preserve  that  youth  to 
the  necessary  extent.  Such  a  means  can  be  found  in  play — the 
chief  guardian  of  youth.     "  The  animal  or  child  does  not  play 

*The  Cost  of  Child  Labor,  a  pamphlet  issued  bj  the  Pennsylvania  Child 
Labor  Committee,  page  22. 

tThe  Child,  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  page  443. 
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because  he  is  young,  but  has  a  period  of  youth  because  he  must 
play  .  .  .  the  very  existence  of  youth  is  due  to  the  necessity 
for  play."* 

Through  expression,  the  body  of  the  growing  child  is  devel- 
oped most  surely  and  most  completely.  The  originalities  of 
a  child  "  arise  through  his  action,  struggle,  trial  of  things  for 
himself  and  in  an  inactive  way."t 

The  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  wKo  stands  at  a  machine 
tying  threads  for  eleven  hours  a  day  is  not  growing  through 
expression,  but  is  being  narrowed  by  an  unvarying,  monoto- 
nous impression.  Slowly  but  surely  he  takes  the  shape  into 
which  this  impression  is  forcing  him,  until  he  has  become 
"a  spinner  at  $6  a  week."  No  more;  no  less.  As  the 
machine  before  him  is  a  "  machine  at  $500,"  so  he  is  a 
"  mill  hand  at  $6."  If  the  expert  workman  is  to  have  a  quick 
eye,  a  firm  step  and  a  steady  hand  to  do  the  work  of  the  world, 
he  must  play  in  youth. 

As  play  is  the  most  expressive  form  of  action,  so  it  gives  a 
growth,  both  in  power  to  do  and  power  to  appreciate,  that  does 
not  come  in  equal  measure  from  work."  | 

In  following  out  the  same  thought  Charles  W.  Eliot  says  : 
*«What  children  acquire  in  the  spontaneous,  intense,  self- 
directed  use  of  their  faculties  is  always  more  valuable  than  the 
results  of  a  less  eager  though  more  prolonged  attention  to 
enforced  tasks."  § 

An  efficient,  strong,  noble  citizenship  can  be  developed  only 
b)'^  building  upon  childhood.  Play  is  a  part  of  childhood,  and 
only  upon  a  foundation  of  play  and  childhood  can  such  a 
superstructure  be  erected. 

To  grow  in  mind  the  child  must  play.  He  must  construct 
and  evolve :  at  first  houses  of  blocks ;  then  whistles ;  then 
games  ;  then  school  problems  ;  and  finally  engines  and  books 
and  theories  and  truths. 

The  child  who  sits  for  eleven  hours  a  day  and  guides  a  piece 

*  The  Child,  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  page  443. 

t  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  page  99. 

X  Moral  Education,  E.  H.  Griggs,  page  76. 

§  More  Money  for  the  Public  Schools,  C.  W.  Eliot,  page  72. 
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of  cloth  as  it  rushes  past  him  on  the  machine,  neither  constructs 
nor  evolves  ;  his  mind  sleeps — and  too  often  it  is  the  sleep  of 
intellectual  death. 

Play  is  the  first  step  in  the  constructive  work  of  a  man's  life. 
'*  Education,  perhaps,  should  really  begin  with  directing  childish 
sports  aright.  Frobel  thought  it  the  purest  and  most  spiritual 
activity  of  childhood,  the  germinal  leaves  of  all  later  life. 
Schooling  that  lacks  recreation  favors  dullness,  for  play  makes 
the  mind  alert,  and  its  joy  helps  all  anabolic  activities.  .  .  . 
Johnson  adds  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  great  man  ever  accom- 
plished his  life  work  without  having  reached  a  play  interest 
in  it."  * 

At  an  early  period  in  life  the  child  is  not  prepared  to  take 
a  place  in  the  great  world  of  affairs,  and  when  called  upon  to 
do  so,  it  is  overwhelmed  just  as  a  day  laborer  would  be  if  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The 
task  would  be  one  outside  of  the  scope  of  his  development.  So 
to  the  child,  thrust  out  early  into  the  rush  and  clamor  of  the 
market  place,  the  task  is  overwhelming,  and  mind  and  body 
wilt,  as  flowers  cut  from  their  stems  and  placed  in  the  sun. 
The  child  in  monotonous,  subdivided  industry  is  out  of  its 
natural  environment,  and  it  gasps  for  its  native  air  of  play  as 
a  fish  on  the  sand  gasps  for  water. 

III.       THE    INTELLECT    AND    WORK 

"A  strong  mind  in  a  strong  body,"  goes  the  old  saying. 
How  detrimental  to  the  development  of  a  strong  body  child 
labor  may  be  has  already  been  pointed  out.  That  child  labor 
may  stunt  physical  development  cannot  be  questioned  ;  having 
wrought  havoc  in  the  body,  how  easy  it  is  to  wreck  the  mind  ! 

**The  greatest  evil  of  child  labor,  outside  of  the  physical 
effects,  is  the  mental  and  moral  loss  suffered  in  the  deprivation 
of  an  education,  and  the  substitution  of  a  daily  round  of  monoto- 
nous labor,  which  is  mere  profitless  drudgery  so  far  as  prepa- 
ration for  adult  life  is  concerned,  and  is  calculated  to  blunt  the 
undeveloped  faculties  of  the  child."  f 

*  Adolescence,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Vol.  i,  page  231. 
t  Labor  Problems,  Adams  and  Sumner,  page  64. 
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Play  means  growth  for  the  body  and  development  for  the 
mind.  The  children  who  play,  grow  and  grow  because  they 
play.  There  is  no  sadder  experience  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  life  than  to  see  a  bright,  intelligent,  wholesome  child 
leave  school  and  start  work  in  a  factory.  Gradually  the  flame 
of  enthusiasm  grows  less  bright,  then  it  flickers  hopelessly  and 
finally  it  goes  out.  The  tale  is  told  in  the  lack-luster  eye,  the 
harsh,  indifferent  voice,  the  languished  gait.  The  working 
child  at  first  has  no  time  for  play ;  then  he  forgets  to  play,  and 
finally  he  has  no  desire  to  play.  The  factory  has  done  its 
work, — the  child's  mind  has  changed  from  an  impressionable, 
plastic  mass  to  a  set,  changeless  thing  for  which  education  is  no 
longer  probable  or  even  possible.  The  universal  testimony  of 
those  who  teach  in  night  school  is  that  children  who  perform 
monotonous  labor  for  ten  hours  each  day  are  not  capable  of 
learning  when  night  comes.  The  nervous  strain  and  the  reac- 
tion from  it  are  too  great.  The  child  under  sixteen  can  seldom 
be  counted  upon  to  do  intellectual  work  after  a  ten-hour  day  of 
factory  monotony. 

Said  a  boy  of  twenty-one  who  had  worked  for  two  years  in  a 
woolen  mill,  starting  when  he  was  thirteen,  "  If  I  had  stayed 
in  that  mill  I  should  be  dead  now,  or  at  any  rate,  dead  to  the 
world.  We  had  a  good  boss,  but  the  work  was  awful,  not 
hard  but  so  unvarying,  day  after  day,  that  it  ground  out  your 
soul." 

This  is  generally  true  of  child  labor,  but  all  child  labor  is  not 
drudgery,  particularly  in  the  small  establishments  where  the 
owner  can  and  does  take  a  personal  interest  in  his  employees. 
The  great  evil  comes  with  the  growth  of  the  large  factories  in 
which  the  child  forms  but  one  of  the  cogs  in  the  machinery, 
where  the  very  essence  of  the  work  is  monotony.  As  indus- 
tries are  standardized,  there  are  more  and  more  places  created 
where  a  machine,  guided  by  a  child,  or  an  unskilled  adult,  does 
the  work  formerly  performed  by  skilled  men.  It  is  this 
"standardization"  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of  devel- 
opment. If  the  child  were  learning  to  manufacture  paper 
boxes,  there  would  be,  in  itself,  an  education  ;  but  the  child 
who  spends  its  life  turning  in  the  edges  of  box  covers,  neither 
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learns  nor  grows.     The  task  is  standardized  and  from  its  very 
nature,  hopelessly,  monotonous  and  deadening. 

Child  labor  is  a  process  of  mind  stunting.  First  the  child  is 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  an  education ;  taken  from  the 
school  and  placed  in  the  factory  where  he  no  longer  has  an 
opportunity  to  learn  ;  and  then  he  is  subjected  to  monotonous 
toil,  for  long  hours,  often  all  night,  in  unwholesome  places,  and 
his  body  and  mind  harden  into  the  familiar  form  of  the  unskilled 
workman. 

When  the  child  drops  from  the  ideal  of  play  and  joy  to  the 
misery  of  work  and  pain,  he  exchanges  a  mental  life  for  a 
physical  one.  Henceforth  he  lives  for  the  body,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  for  those  necessary  higher  things. 

Edward  Howard  Griggs  has  very  well  summarized  the  whole 
question  of  child  growth  and  the  meaning  of  youth  and  plan  to 
the  child. 

"  It  has  taken  long  to  learn  the  lesson  that  childhood  is  not 
simply  an  imitation  of  mature  life,  nor  a  preparation  of  it,  but 
a  separate  and  different  world  with  its  own  joys  and  sorrows.* 
The  child  lives  in  its  world,  and  lives  its  life  intensely  and 
deeply.  It  is  from  this  intense  and  deep  feelings  of  childhood 
that  the  intense,  strong  natures  develop  in  later  life. 

In  contrast  to  this  picture  of  the  normal  status  of  child  life,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  a  description  of  the  child  workers  in  a 
Southern  mill. 

"  I  was  told  by  one  who  knew  that  no  child  of  say  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  who  has  worked  in  a  mill  a  year  could  ever 
learn  to  read.  He  is  defective  from  that  time  on.  A  year  in 
the  mills  and  he  loses  the  capacity  to  play ;  and  the  child  that 
cannot  play,  cannot  learn.  We  learn  in  moments  of  joy  ;  play 
is  education.  Pleasurable  animation  is  necessary  to  growth  ; 
when  you  have  robbed  a  child  of  its  play-spell  you  have  robbed 
it  of  its  life.  At  a  certain  night  school,  where  several  good 
women  were  putting  forth  efforts  to  mitigate  the  condition  of 
these  baby  slaves,  one  of  the  teachers  told  me  that  they  did  not 
try  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  they  simply  put  forth  an  effort 
to  arouse  the  spirit  through  pictures  and  telling  stories. 

*  Moral  Education,  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  page  9. 
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"  In  this  school  I  saw  the  sad  spectacle  of  half  the  class  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  sunk  into  sleep  that  more  resembled  stupor.  The 
teacher  was  a  line,  competent  woman,  but  worn-out  nature  was 
too  much  for  her, — to  teach  you  must  be  able  to  appeal  to 
life.  .  .  .  The  reason  that  thought  flags  and  stupor  takes 
possession  of  the  child  who  works  at  one  task  for  eleven  hours 
a  day,  is  because  he  is  unable  to,  through  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  express  himself.  We  grow  through  expression,  and 
expression  which  is  exercise  is  necessary  to  life."* 

If  the  real,  as  expressed  by  Hubbard,  is  so  far  from  the  ideal, 
as  expressed  by  Griggs,  how  far  this  child-employing  society 
still  is  from  the  truth  ! 

*  Elbert  Hubbard  in  the  Philistine,  14:  164. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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HARRY    PREBLE    SWETT,    FRANKLIN,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

|T  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  some  broad 
reasons  to  show  that  the  study  of  economic  prin- 
ciples should  be  pursued  in  all  our  secondary 
schools,  and  that  in  those  schools  where  the  sub- 
ject is  offered,  it  should  be  open  to  all  pupils, 
without  reference  to  what  curriculum  they  may 
otherwise  select.  The  introduction  of  economics, 
as  a  subject  of  general  study,  is  a  problem  entirely 
distinct  from  questions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  trade 
schools,  or  to  the  introduction  of  technical  courses,  or  of  ma- 
chinery for  manual  work.  The  latter  topics  have  been  more 
prominent  in  current  discussions ;  but  they  should  not  entirely 
overshadow  the  former.  They  both  can  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately on  their  own  merits. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  education  that  the  impor- 
tance of  any  subject  of  instruction  is  properly  determined  by 
the  conditions  of  our  civilization.  In  this  connection,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  the  position  that  our  present  industrial 
conditions  are  of  significance  to  all  citizens,  and  that  the  way 
in  which  important  industrial  questions  are  solved  will  have  a 
definite  eflfect  upon  our  future  history. 

One  has  but  to  review  the  trend  of  politics  to  substantiate  the 
fact  that  our  political  questions  are  now  largely  economic,  and 
that  they  will  remain  so,  for  many  years  to  come.  They  are 
not  minor  economic  questions,  either.  Some  of  them  involve  a 
radical  change  in  our  civilization.  The  socialist  party  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  conditions.  Remedies,  as  radical  as  those  offered 
by  the  socialists,  must  be  considered  ;  and  accepted  or  rejected. 
The  tariff,  new  methods  of  taxation,  the  supervision  of  large 
corporations,  the  trusts,  prices,  private  fortunes,  wages,  labor 
and  capital,  governmental  extravagance,  the  conditions  of  the 
cities,  child  labor,  currency  reform,  home  economics, — such 
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questions  are  pressing  forward,  will  demand  consideration,  and 
are  as  difficult,  many  of  them,  as  they  are  common. 

Every  citizen  is  affected.  Some  may  not  realize  it;  some 
may  not  wish  to  concern  themselves  with  the  problems  ;  some 
may  have  a  selfish  interest  to  make  conditions  favorable  to  indi- 
viduals or  classes ;  some  may  be  greatly  interested,  but  work 
blindly,  or  narrowly,  for  results. 

Educators  cannot  rest,  until  they  strive  to  make  topics  of 
universal  concern  of  universal  interest.  They  cannot  allow 
selfishness  to  grow,  if  they  can  help  it.  They  are  bound  to 
remove  error  and  narrowness,  wherever  there  is  danger  of  seri- 
ous consequences. 

As  to  producing  a  general  interest  in  economic  questions,  we 
cannot  hope  that  a  broad  general  education  will  suffice.  These 
are  definite  problems,  requiring  definite  study  of  the  conditions, 
or  special  experience — like  that  of  a  father  out  of  work,  for 
instance.  If  a  person  with  a  good  general  education  happens 
not  to  be  troubled  by  external  industrial  conditions,  he  may  not 
have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  these  themes,  that  are  of 
great  moment  to  so  many  of  his  fellow-men.  We  cannot  wisely 
run  the  risk  of  having  many  with  a  broad  intellectual  training 
leave  the  solution  of  such  problems  to  those  who  have  only  a 
limited,  though  it  may  be  powerful,  experience  to  guide  them. 
If  our  educational  system  is  in  harmony  with  these  conditions, 
the  attempt  must  be  made  to  arouse  this  interest  before  school 
days  are  passed. 

But  a  general  interest  is  not  the  only  goal  to  be  sought  in 
teaching  economics.  If  interest  were  all,  it  might  be  secured 
in  some  other  way  than  by  making  a  definite  study  of  the  prob- 
lems. Indefinite  interest  may  result  in  fruitless  thinking.  A 
brief  introduction  to  economics  will  reveal  certain  elementary 
principles,  which  will  not  easily  be  learned  otherwise,  and 
which  will  be  serviceable  in  later  thinking.  Besides  this,  it 
will  give  some  insight  into  what  scientific  thought  here  means, 
and  will  cause  one  to  be  more  alert,  if  undigested  ideas  should 
be  heard,  or  read,  later. 

Economics,  as  a  science,  moreover,  has  technical  terms, 
which   cannot  be  understood  without   a   preliminary  study  of 
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their  meaning.  Further  progress  in  self-education,  after  leav- 
ing school,  will  be  much  more  certain,  if  these  fundamental 
terms  are  mastered.  Our  newspapers,  and  other  publications, 
are  using  these  terms  with  increasing  frequency.  Only  those 
persons  that  are  familiar  with  them  will  read  such  articles  with 
ease,  and  enlarge  their  own  thinking  thereby. 

The  study  of  economics  ought  to  start  one  in  thinking,  in  an 
enlightened  manner,  concerning  one's  own  work.  Perhaps 
the  highest  good  can  come  from  this  result,  eventually.  The 
lowest  type  of  toil  has  its  meaning,  and  the  highest  may  be 
followed,  without  its  meaning  being  realized.  This  larger 
outlook  can  best  come  as  the  result  of  a  scientific  imagination, 
which  can  see  relations  in  industrial  society.  This  will  lead  to 
finding  the  place  where  one's  abilities  may  be  well  employed, 
and  where  one's  desires  may  be  better  satisfied.  This  may 
lead,  also,  we  may  hope,  to  more  ethical  considerations, 
whereby  the  need  will  be  seen  of  fitting  in  one's  own  desires 
with  those  of  others,  and  a  willingness  will  be  developed  to 
sacrifice  one's  desires  for  the  good  of  other  members  of  society. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  labor  unions,  when  they  are  conducted 
wisely.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  not  build 
upon  the  same  spirit.  It  is,  certainly,  a  proper  goal  of  a  part 
of  our  teaching  to  develop  a  people,  generally  industrious,  but 
not  in  slavery  to  labor,  who  are  working  in  order  that  they  may 
live  well,  and  let  others  live  well,  also.  We  need  this  founda- 
tion for  our  democratic  civilization. 

Such  considerations  have  reference  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
All  women  have  economic  desires  and  activities.  The  woman 
in  the  home  has  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  progress  of  indus- 
trial society.  Her  interests  are  often  found  to  be  more  varied 
than  her  husband's,  who  earns  his  wages  in  a  particular  line  of 
work,  while  she  spends  the  money  in  innumerable  ways.  In 
any  case,  she  has  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  spending  of 
it.  Her  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  woman  who  labors  in  a 
more  definite  occupation,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  economic. 

In  our  politico-economic  development,  we  shall  need  leaders, 
both  in  action  and  thought.  The  value  of  their  leadership 
will  depend  much  upon  the  intelligence,  economically,  of  those 
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whom  they  lead.  Good  leadership  is  the  product  of  time  and 
circumstance.  Our  writers  and  statesmen  will  be  of  the  sort 
that  public  opinion  makes  them.  If  they  appeal  to  an  intel- 
ligent, responsive  public,  there  will  be  an  inspiration  to  cause 
them  to  express  themselves  wisely.  Otherwise,  selfish,  and 
insufficient,  if  not  disastrous  measures  will  result. 

In  this  economic  training,  the  strategic  position  is  held  by 
the  secondary  schools.  The  colleges  are  already  doing  their 
part  well ;  excellent  courses  are  offered,  and  these  are  very 
generally  elected  by  the  students.  Something  may  be  done, 
perhaps,  in  the  grammar  school  to  teach  the  children  to  think 
economically,  but  the  pupils  here  are  too  young  to  expect 
much  from  them.  But  in  any  case,  not  much  will  result 
before  the  high  school  makes  the  subject  common  ;  for  the 
teachers  of  the  grammar  school  will  get  most  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  this  sort  from  the  high  school.  The  secondary  school 
has  not  yet  begun  to  make  use  of  its  opportunity. 

Again,  economics  may  be  made  a  study  that  is  well  suited  to 
the  grade  of  the  secondary  school.  Such  a  study,  of  the  best 
type,  gives  an  introduction  to  principles  which  are  of  wide 
scope,  and  which  are  based  upon  data  suited  to  the  age  and 
experience  of  'the  pupil.  Economics  satisfies  these  require- 
ments exceptionally  well.  The  student  of  this  age  has  a 
broad  fund  of  economic  experience  that  may  be  easily  drawn 
from,  if  the  data  are  sought  there,  and  the  facts  may  be  shown 
to  lead  to  wide  generalizations,  which  are  not  too  subtile  to  be 
sufficiently  understood. 

Other  conditions  are  favorable  to  a  more  extensive  teaching  of 
the  subject.  There  are  some  good  texts.  The  introduction  of 
the  study  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  will  cost  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  secondary  school  course.  No  new 
administrative  plans  are  needed.  Teachers  with  a  college 
training  can  readily  be  secured. 

Economic  questions  are  destined  to  be  as  serious  as  were  the 
political  questions  that  were  under  discussion  at  the  time  our 
form  of  government  was  established.  They  may  become  more 
serious — how  serious  they  might  become,  one  may  imagine 
from  the  progress  of   Roman    history  from  the  time  of    the 
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Gracchi.  The  secondary  school  must  realize  the  significance 
of  the  situation  for  our  civilization.  These  problems  can  be 
solved  well,  only  by  prolonged  and  definite  thinking  by  many 
citizens  of  the  particular  problems  with  reference  to  the  general 
welfare. 


"In  Partnership  with  Him" 

(A  Thought  for  Teachers) 
JULIA   HARRIS    MAY 

Into  her  garden  went, 

And  worked  from  day  to  day, 

A  maiden  singing  as  she  bent 
Above  the  fragrant  way. 

She  planted  seeds ;  she  tended  flowers, 

Unmindful  of  the  passing  hours. 

I  heard  her  as  she  sang. 

And  saw  her  as  she  smiled. 
"God  works  with  me  the  whole  day  long, 

As  if  I  were  His  child. 
I  sleep;  I  wake;  and  all  is  right; 
My  plants  keep  growing  in  the  night. 

"I'm   working  with  my  God. 

For  Him  I  plant  the  seed  ; 
For  Him  I  wet  the  thirsty  sod. 

And  He  alone  doth  heed. 
What  though  my  sight  be  sometimes   dim? 
I  am  in  partnership  with  Him." 

Just  as  the  maiden  sung, 

My  heart,  Oh  let  us  sing! 
Sure,  as  Life's  plants  we  work  among, 

That  God  is  finishing 
Our  task  aright.     Though  small  the  seed, 
He  knows  what  every  plant  doth  need. 

Yes,  He  doth  ever  take 

In  partnership,  I  think. 
All  who  an  earnest  effort  make ; 

Nor  from  his  service  shrink. 
Working  with  God !     Oh  who  would  ask 
A  nobler  or  a  sweeter  task.' 


On  the  Teaching  of  Written  Composition* 

LANE  COOPER,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

jHE  teaching  of  English  composition  is  a  large 
subject  for  consideration  in  a  paper  of  necessity 
so  brief  as  this.  Properly  amplified,  the  subject 
would  involve  some  treatment  of  various  other 
topics,  among  them  the  gradual  decline  of  inter- 
est in  the  disciplines  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
have  been  essential  to  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish style  in  the  past;  and  the  concomitant  popu- 
lar demand  for  a  kind  of  education  in  the  vernacular  which 
shall  directly  liberate  the  utterance  of  the  masses,  rather  than 
raise  up  leaders  in  scholarship  whose  paramount  influence 
might  elevate  and  sustain  the  standards  of  taste  and  good 
usage. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  necessarily  restricted,  and  very 
simple.  It  is  my  hope  to  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  of 
English,  particularly  those  who  are  concerned  with  classes  in 
written  composition,  to  certain  underlying  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  practice  of  requiring  themes  or  essays 
from  the  immature.  Fundamental  principles  are  seldom  free 
from  the  danger  of  neglect.  With  reference  to  composition  in 
the  vernacular,  the  present  seems  to  be  a  suitable  occasion  for 
reverting  to  such  principles,  since  within  the  last  two  years  or 
so  a  great  and  exemplary  educational  power  in  the  East  has 
been  rediscovering  one  of  them,  and  has  at  length  concluded 
that  the  children  of  America  should  not  be  forced  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  In  the  academic  year  of  1907-1908  at 
Harvard  University  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  courses 
primarily  devoted  to  the  writing  of  English  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  in  courses  primarily  devoted  to  the 
study  of  English  literature,  the  proportion  being  almost  three 
to  two.  Since  then,  owing,  as  I  understand,  to  measures 
designed  by  the  Department  of  English,  this  disproportion  has 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1909. 
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undergone  a  change,  so  that  now  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
leaning  toward  courses  whose  first  aim  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  development  of  insight  rather  than  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  use  of  statistics,  and  I  cite 
the  preceding  case,  and  the  following,  only  in  order  to  define  a 
general  impression,  namely,  that  the  tide  has  begun  to  drift 
away  from  courses  in  the  daily  theme  and  its  like  at  the  place 
from  which  many  other  institutions  have  ultimately  borrowed 
such  devices,  though  this  drift  may  not  as  yet  be  perceptible 
everywhere  else.  For  the  present  semester  at  a  representative 
university  in  the  Middle  West,  the  number  of  students  in  courses 
mainly  devoted  to  English  composition,  as  against  those  in 
courses  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  ex- 
clusive of  graduate  students,  bears  a  proportion  of  about  ten  to 
seven.  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  especial  notice  to  the  univer- 
sity in  question,  and  have  given  the  instance  as  presumably 
typical  of  a  good  many  institutions. 

To  one  who  from  the  beginning  could  have  watched  the  daily 
theme  advance  from  its  home  in  New  England  to  a  gradual 
conquest  of  the  South  and  West — while  Greek  kept  sailing  ever 
farther  into  the  north  of  Dame  Democracy's  opinion — the  sight 
must  have  been  attended  with  some  misgivings.  In  the  case 
of  many  teachers  who,  after  years  of  experiment,  persist — to  use 
the  words  of  Milton — in  "  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children 
to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of 
ripest  judgment,"  a  process  which  he  compares  to  the  wringing 
of  blood  from  the  nose,  and  "the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit,"* 
it  may  be  that  the  only  words  to  apply  are  those  from  Burns  : — 

"  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 
The  moving  why  they  do  it." 

To  do  a  thing  mainly  because  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
others  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  may  be  reasonable  in 
a  polity  like  that  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Bandar-log ;  it  is  not  the 
sort  of  motive  that  ought  to  dominate  the  republic  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.     Yet  one  may  pertinently  inquire 

*  Tractate  on  Education.  Throughout  the  following  remarks  I  have  kept 
in  mind  certain  passages  from  Milton's  Tractate,  Wordsworth's  sonnets  entitled 
Personal  Talk,  and  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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whether  some  such  external  imitation  ol"  one  institution  by 
another  in  this  country  has  not  been  the  chief  cause  in  forcing 
the  jaded  wits  of  partly  trained  instructors  in  English,  some- 
times known  as  "  English  slaves,"  to  correct  endless  themes, 
essays,  and  orations,  and  allowing  them  to  do  little  else,  during 
what  ought  to  be  a  most  critical  period  of  their  growth,  that  is, 
during  the  period  when  the  docent  in  a  German  university  pur- 
sues the  liberal  investigations  that  shall  shortly  make  him, 
within  his  field,  a  master  of  those  who  know.  In  a  land  like 
ours,  which  prides  itself  upon  the  development  of  efficiency, 
no  harsher  accusation  could  be  brought  against  the  daily  theme 
than  that  it  squanders  the  energy  of  the  teacher.  It  causes 
him  to  spend  an  immoderate  share  of  his  time  upon  a  mass  of 
writing  that  has  no  intrinsic  value,  and  easily  leads  him  into 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  details  of  outer  form,  rather  than  the 
substance  of  what  he  reads.  "  Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  dis- 
temper of  learning,  when  men  study  words  and  not  matter." 
Is  it  true  that  if  you  take  care  of  the  teacher  of  English,  his 
pupil  will  be  taken  care  of?  Whatever  value  may  attach  to 
this  notion,  daily  themes  and  their  like,  once  established  in  the 
curriculum,  constitute  a  barrier  to  its  acceptance.  But  let  us 
turn  to  the  pupil. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  that  should  govern  the  kind  and 
amount  of  writing  which  we  may  require  from  our  under- 
graduates? In  asking  this  question,  we  are  to  have  in  mind 
the  needs  of  students  of  the  first  and  second  year,  but  the 
answer  is  applicable  to  a  much  larger  circle  of  learners.  By 
way  of  preliminary,  one  might  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  the  art  of  written  composition  should  be  taught  at  all.  The 
common  belief  that  it  is  necessary  may  be  too  readily  accepted. 
The  wisest  of  all  teachers,  though  He  constantly  referred  to 
written  tradition  as  a  standard,  and  expected  his  hearers  to  be 
familiar  with  it,  is  not  reported  to  have  written  more  than  once 
— and  then  in  the  sand.  The  wisest  of  the  Greeks  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  is  represented  by  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  Pheedrus 
as  arguing  to  the  uttermost  against  the  art  of  written  composi- 
tion, except  as  a  pastime  for  the  old.  Aside  from  his  main 
contention,  this  argument  of  Socrates   in  favor  of  the  spoken 
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word  offers  no  little  support  to  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  maintain  that  our  present  courses  in  English  composition 
should  turn  more  and  more  upon  the  exercise  of  distinct  utter- 
ance, that  clear  and  well-formed  speech  is  more  intimately 
connected  than  writing  itself  with  that  precision  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  all  good  style.  Yet  it  may  be 
urged  that  Plato,  the  consummate  artist  in  Greek  prose,  is  him- 
self an  example  with  which  to  combat  the  argument  against 
writing  that  he  chooses  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dramatic 
character.  Even  so,  shall  we,  then,  immediately  rush  away  to 
the  inference  that  it  is  desirable  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  state  that  all  persons,  or  all  the  persons  in  any  group, 
should  obtain  an  equal  opportunity  for  self-expression,  whether 
in  writing  or  otherwise? 

So  far  as  concerns  the  individual,  it  is  clear  that  the  teacher, 
whether  of  English  or  any  other  subject,  should  prefer  to  make 
his  pupil  well-informed  and  happy,  rather  than  enable  him  to 
advertise  his  wisdom  and  contentment.  Even  in  a  democracy 
it  may  now  and  then  be  true  that  silence  is  golden,  and  long, 
barren  silence  better  than  personal  talk.  As  for  the  state,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  commonwealth  is  benefited  when  the  few  who 
have  a  comprehension  of  its  needs  are  allowed  a  hearing,  and 
the  many  possess  themselves  in  quiet ;  on  some  such  basic 
thought  rests  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Composition. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  platitudes  that  have  escaped  chal- 
lenge is  the  current  notion  that  every  one  should  be  taught  to 
express  himself  when  on  his  feet,  since  there  is  no  telling  how 
often,  in  the  way  of  civic  duty,  the  average  man  may  need  to 
address  an  audience.  One  may  venture  to  think  that  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  precious  time  has  been  lavished  in  debate 
upon  airy  generalities  by  students  who  have  never  made  a 
speech,  or  needed  to  make  one,  after  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  academic  rostrum  ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  average 
man,  either  in  civic  or  in  private  relations,  always  needs  to 
know  his  business  before  he  talks  about  it.  A  similar  observa- 
tion holds  with  reference  to  the  excessive  practice  of  written 
composition  for  its  own  sake.  It  sounds  like  a  truism  to  say 
that  to  acquire,  and  to   meditate  upon  what  is  acquired,  are 
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more  essential  than  to  express  the  result  in  writing.  Yet  this 
essential  priority  of  insight  over  expression  is  not  reflected  in 
the  large  number  of  undergraduates  throughout  our  country 
who  engage  in  the  writing  of  themes  with  little  or  no  restric- 
tion of  subjects,  as  compared  with  the  number  engaged  in  the 
systematic  study  of  English  literature  under  teachers  who  are 
supposed  to  have  made  this  field,  or  part  of  it,  their  own. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  disproportion  exists  only  on 
the  surface,  and  that  the  student's  whole  experience,  including 
his  activity  at  the  time  in  other  branches  of  the  curriculum, 
should  furnish  him  with  material  about  which  he  can  write  the 
truth.  But  the  experience  of  the  under-classman  is  easily 
exhausted  ;  and  in  the  other  subjects  which  he  may  be  studying, 
his  teachers  are  better  fitted  to  gauge  the  precision  of  his  state- 
ments than  is  the  teacher  of  English.  In  any  case,  w^e  can 
hardly  avoid  the  admission  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
the  truth  is  of  more  importance  than  any  language  into  which 
it  may  happen  to  be  translated. 

May  we  not  put  the  argument  into  a  form  like  this?  The 
main  function  of  the  vernacular,  Talleyrand  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  is  the  communication  of  truth.  In  a  given 
case  the  importance  of  the  function  is  measured  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  truth  to  be  conveyed.  Since  we  may  seldom  take 
for  granted  that  the  immature  student  is  in  possession  of  a  valu- 
able truth,  and  since  the  first  inquiry  of  the  teacher  should, 
therefore,  be  concerning  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  pupil's 
communication,  it  follows  that  the  teaching  of  expression  can 
never  safely  be  made  the  primary  aim  of  any  course.  If  a 
sense  of  values  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  primary,  it  will 
remain  so  in  spite  of  a  thousand  courses  that  may  be  built  upon 
some  other  hypothesis.  If  expression  is  a  medium  for  impart- 
ing one's  sense  of  values,  if  it  is  essentially  a  means  to  an  end, 
we  fall  into  the  gravest  possible  error  when  we  treat  it  as  an 
end  in  itself. 

Our  main  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  precisely  into 
this  one  of  means  and  end ;  hence  we  must  lay  the  emphasis 
where  it  is  due,  and  no  longer  ask,  "  Can  we  teach  such  and 
such  persons  the  art  of  composition?"     Instead,  we  are  bound 
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to  ask,  "Can  we  use  the  practice  of  written  composition  as  a 
means  of  imparting  insight?"  Obviously  we  can  use  it  as  a 
test  for  determining  whether  the  pupil  has  gained  an  appreci- 
ation of  any  particular  subject,  and  by  successive  tests  can 
determine  whether  he  continues  to  advance  in  his  appreciation. 
We  may  perhaps  use  it  with  some  frequency  in  order  to  note 
the  increasing  faithfulness  of  his  observation  within  a  definite 
province,  more  rarely  in  order  to  measure  his  ability  to  compare 
his  observations  and  to  draw  inferences  from  them.  Employed 
by  a  teacher  who  has  such  ends  in  view,  the  writing  of  English 
becomes  an  instrument  of  value  for  promoting  a  general  edu- 
cation, which  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  study  of  particular 
disciplines  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and  possibility. 
Employed  for  less  serious,  or  mistaken,  ends,  written  composi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  pastime  for  the  young,  or  as  an 
injurious  waste  of  time. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  pass  to  a  few  others,  some 
of  which  may  be  implicit  in  what  has  gone  before.  The  insight 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  English  to  impart  is  an 
insight,  not  into  present-day  theories  of  geology,  or  economics, 
or  agriculture,  or,  in  short,  into  much  of  the  heterogeneous 
material  that  so  often  serves  as  a  basis  for  studying  the  formal 
structure  of  exposition  and  the  like  ;  it  is  an  insight  into  the  best 
traditions  of  English  literature  and  such  other  literatures  as  are 
inseparably  connected  with  an  understanding  of  the  English. 
This,  presumably,  is  the  material  into  which  the  vision  of  the 
teacher  himself  has  most  deeply  penetrated.  If  not,  he  ought 
to  be  teaching  something  else,  or  nothing.  Let  the  teacher 
of  writers,  as  well  as  the  writer,  observe  the  caution  of  Horace, 
and  choose  well  his  proper  field.  Some  portion,  or  phase,  of 
this  subject  which  he  loves  is  the  thing  about  which  he  may 
ask  his  students  to  write ;  and  not  in  helter-skelter  fashion,  as 
if  it  made  no  difference  where  one  began,  what  one  observed 
next,  and  so  on,  save  as  a  question  of  formal  order ;  but  pro- 
gressively, on  the  supposition  that  in  the  advance  toward 
knowledge  and  understanding  certain  things,  not  formal,  but 
substantial,  necessarily  precede  others. 

Further,  the  amount  of  writing  demanded  of  the  immature 
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student  should  be  relatively  small.  In  the  space  of  a  term, 
how  many  teachers  of  English  composition  produce  as  much 
manuscript  of  an  academic  nature  as  they  expect  from  indi- 
viduals of  the  freshman  or  sophomore  class?  Are  our  courses 
in  daily  themes  to  any  extent  founded  upon  the  educational 
theories  of  antiquity?  We  may  imagine  that  by  one  channel 
or  another  they  eventually  go  back  to  Qiiintilian.  But  what  is 
their  real  connection  with  the  familiar  advice  of  Quintilian,  so 
vigorously  rendered  by  Ben  Jonson,  "No  matter  how  slow 
the  style  be  at  first,  so  it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  "  or  with  this, 
"  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready  writing  makes  not  good  writ- 
ing, but  good  writing  brings  on  ready  writing"?  Or  what 
relation  have  they  to  the  Horatian  counsel,  not  merely  of  filling 
the  mind  from  the  page  Socratic  before  one  commences  writing, 
but,  after  one  has  written,  of  correcting,  even  to  a  tenth  review? 
And  the  page  Socratic  itself  in  one  case  is  said  to  have  been 
seven  times  rewritten.  Accordingly,  from  Plato,  who  remodeled 
the  opening  of  the  Republic  these  seven  times,  to  Bacon,  who 
revised  the  Instauratio  Magna  at  least  twelve  times,  and 
Manzoni,  who  would  often  recast  a  sentence  a  score  of  times, 
and  then  perhaps  not  print  a  word  of  it,  and  John  Richard 
Green,  who  rewrote  the  first  chapter  of  The  Making  of  England 
ten  times,  there  is  a  host  of  witnesses*  crying  out  against  the 
facile  penmanship  of  five  themes  a  week  on  five  different  sub- 
jects, or  approximately  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  an 
academic  year,  from  the  empty  wits  of  sophomores.  To  this 
number  must  be  added  six  or  eight  "  long  themes."  Could 
any  course  of  reading  be  designed  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 

*  On  rewriting  and  other  forms  of  painstaking  in  composition,  see  Horace, 
Ars  Poetica,  289-294;  Ben  Jonson,  Discoveries,  ed.  Castelain,  pp.  34,35,  84-86; 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Oxford  Edition,  2:  562  ;  Rousseau,  Confessions, 
Book  3  (in  the  translation  published  by  Glaisher,  pp.  86,87)  !  Gillman's  Life 
of  Coleridge,  p.  63  ;  Christabel,  ed.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  p.  40 ;  Journals  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  ed.  Knight,  i:  83  ff.;  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family,  ed. 
Knight,  2:  312,  313,  470 ;  Cooper,  The  Prose  Poetry  of  Thomas  De  Qiiincey,  p. 
32  ;  Letters  of  J.  H.  Newman,  ed.  Mozley,  2:  476,477  ;  Lucas,  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb,  1:335,336;  Nation,  Nov.  9,  1905  (on  Manzoni)  ;  Revue  Politique  et 
Litteraire,  Feb.  22,  1890,  p.  239;  Faguet,  Flaubert,  pp.  145  ff.;  William  AUing- 
ham,  A  Diary,  p.  334;  W.  P.  Chalmers,  R.  L.  Stevensons  Stil,  pp.  1-4;  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Ilearn.  Elizabeth  Bisland.  pp.  132-135  :  Jowett,  College 
Sermons,  Preface. 
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preceding  should  make  of  the  freshman  a  full  man  to  the 
extent  which  such  an  exercise  as  this  in  the  sophomore  year 
demands? 

In  fact,  the  more  one  compares  the  current  practice  of  theme- 
writing  with  traditional  theory  and  the  actual  experience  of 
good  writers  in  the  past,  the  less  this  practice  seems  to  harmo- 
nize with  either.  Nor  does  it  meet  with  the  approval,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  of  representative  literary  men  in  the  present. 
Speaking  at  Oxford  University  some  eleven  years  ago,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  delivered  himself  as  follows  : — 

"I  look  with  sorrow  on  the  habit  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
university  since  my  day  (in  the  far-off  fifties) — the  habit  of 
making  a  considerable  part  of  the  education  of  the  place  to 
turn  on  the  art  of  serving  up  gobbets  of  prepared  information 
in  essays  more  or  less  smooth  and  correct — more  or  less  suc- 
cessful imitations  of  the  viands  that  are  cooked  for  us  daily  in 
the  press.  I  have  heard  that  a  student  has  been  asked  to 
write  as  many  as  seven  essays  in  a  week,  a  task  which  would 
exhaust  the  fertility  of  a  Swift.  The  bare  art  of  writing  readable 
paragraphs  in  passable  English  is  easy  enough  to  master  ;  one 
that  steady  practice  and  good  coaching  can  teach  the  average 
man.  But  it  is  a  poor  art,  which  readily  lends  itself  to  harm. 
It  leads  the  shallow  ones  to  suppose  themselves  to  be  deep,  the 
raw  ones  to  fancy  they  are  cultured,  and  it  burdens  the  world 
with  a  deluge  of  facile  commonplace.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
university  to  train  the  mind  to  think,  and  to  impart  solid  knowl- 
edge, not  to  turn  out  nimble  penmen  who  may  earn  a  living  as 
the  clerks  and  salesmen  of  literature."*  v 

And  to  much  the  same  effect  Lord  Morley,  speaking  a 
decade  earlier  than  Mr.   Harrison  : — 

"I  will  even  venture,  with  all  respect  to  those  who  are 
teachers  of  literature,  to  doubt  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the 
practice  of  over-much  essay-writing  and  composition.  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  rules  of  style,  though  I  have  an  unbounded 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and  precise  expression. 
But  you  must  carry  on  the  operation  inside  the  mind,  and  not 
merely  by  practising  literary  deportment  on  paper.     It  is  not 

*  On  English  Prose,  in  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  other  Literary  Estimates. 
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everybody  who  can  command  the  mighty  rhythm  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  human  speech.  But  eyery  one  can  make  reasonably 
sure  that  he  knows  what  he  means,  and  whether  he  has  found 
the  right  word.  These  are  internal  operations,  and  are  not 
forwarded  by  writing  for  writing's  sake.  Everybody  must  be 
urgent  for  attention  to  expression,  if  that  attention  be  exercised 
in  the  right  way.  It  has  been  said  a  million  times  that  the 
foundation  of  right  expression  in  speech  or  writing  is  sincerity. 
That  is  as  true  now  as  it  has  ever  been.  Right  expression  is 
a  part  of  character.  As  somebody  has  said;  by  learning  to 
speak  with  precision,  you  learn  to  think  with  correctness  ;  and 
the  way  to  firm  and  vigorous  speech  lies  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  high  and  noble  sentiments.  So  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  men  will  do  better  if  they  seek  precision  by  studying 
carefully  and  with  an  open  mind  and  a  vigilant  eye  the  great 
models  of  writing,  than  by  excessive  practice  of  writing  on 
their  own  account."* 

Could  one  wish  for  a  better  defense  than  Lord  Morley  has 
given  of  the  notion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  systematic  study  of  English  literature, 
and  of  no  models  short  of  the  best? 

Now  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  suggest  that  the  battle  which 
has  been  waged  against  the  illiteracy  of  our  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  and  which  has  centered  in  the  daily  theme,  has 
been  totally  without  avail,  though  all  of  us  must  remember 
instances  where  a  compulsory  exercise  in  fluent  writing  has 
chiefly  served  to  encourage  shallowpates  in  shallow  thinking 
and  heedless  expression.  But  where  the  battle  has  availed, 
this  has  resulted  from  the  more  or  less  random  observance  of 
the  principle  which  has  been  enunciated,  namely  the  priority 
of  insight;  for  even  where  the  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
outset  announces  his  belief  that  the  disease  which  shows  itself 
in  bad  writing  is  bad  thinking,  he  nevertheless  is  prone  to  spend 
the  term,  or  the  year,  in  warring  against  the  symptoms.  He 
lacks  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  needs  to  restore  his 
spirit  with  the  passage  in  which  Milton  says  :  "  True  eloquence 
I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth."  f 

*  Studies  in  Literature,  pp.  222,  223. 

t"  True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth  ; 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know 
good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  chaVity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into 
others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak,  liis  words  (by  what  I  can  express),  like 
so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and.  in  well- 
ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places."— /^;t>w  ///.• 
Apology  for  SwecfyniN/tris. 
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The  whole  question  does,  indeed,  finally  reduce  itself  to  one 
ot' pedagogical  faith,  to  a  belief  that  the  ideal  will  work — that  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  work  effectively.  If  we  never  ask 
the  student  to  write  for  us  save  on  the  basis  of  something  which 
we  ourselves  may  properly  be  supposed  to  know  ;  if  the  mate- 
rial is  one  concerning  which  his  knowledge  is  made  to  grow 
throughout  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  if  we  expect  of  every 
essay,  paragraph,  sentence,  phrase,  and  word  which  he  writes 
that  it  shall  tell  the  exact,  if  not  the  whole  truth ;  if  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  study  be  itself  the  truest  and  most  inspiring  that 
we  can  employ  to  fire  his  imagination  and  clarify  his  vision  ; 
if  we  observe  all  these  conditions,  will  he  altogether  fail  in 
acquiring  the  outward  badge  of  education  which  is  popularly 
demanded  of  the  college  graduate?  Will  he  fail  to  express 
himself  better  as  his  personality  becomes  better  worth  express- 
ing? If,  for  example,  we  took  our  cue  from  the  Greeks,  and 
restricted  our  training  in  the  vernacular  to  the  patient  absorp- 
tion of  one  or  two  supreme  masterpieces,  would  not  our  students 
escape  what  Ruskin  says  such  a  practice  enabled  him  to  escape, 
"  even  in  the  foolishest  times  of  youth,"  the  writing  of  "  entirely 
superficial  or  formal  English"?*  Nay,  might  they  not  thus 
appropriate  a  matter  wherein,  on  occasion,  they  might  with 
justice  become  right  voluble?  No  teacher  can  deny  it  unless 
he  is  willing  to  pretend  that  insight  and  expression  are  sepa- 
rable, or  that  insight  is  subordinate.  Yet  the  belief  that  they 
are  inseparable,  and  that  expression  is  subordinate,  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  present-day  common  sense  ;  it  has  received 
frequent  enough  vindication  in  the  history  of  culture.  But  in 
closing  we  may  content  ourselves  with  one  quotation,  and  that 
from  the  very  practical  man  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  person  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  existence  of  modern 
culture  is  owing,  that  is,  Charles  the  Great.  In  a  plea  for  the 
study  of  lettters,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  vanish 
away,  and  hence  the  knowledge  of  how  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  says  to  the  abbots  and  bishops  in  the  year  787  : — 

*'  While  errors  of  speech  are  harmful,  we  all  know  that 
errors  of  thought  are  more  harmful  still.  Therefore,  we 
exhort  you  not  merely  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters,  but  to 
pursue  it  with  diligence. "f 

*  Ruskin,  Prreterita,  Chap.  I;  cf.  also  Chap.  II. 
tComparctti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  96,  97. 
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An  appreciation  suggested  by  last  December's  fiftieth  anniversary' of  his  death — 
"  A  manly  man  with  a  woman's  tenderness  and  the  pen  of  a  genius." 

HE  deaths  of  Swinburne  and  Meredith,  figures 
both  of  them  of  an  earlier  literary  age  than  this, 
bring  home  to  one  how  close  we  of  to-day 
stand  to  those  who  shaped  Victorian  letters  to  so 
splendid  a  mould.  Recent  centenaries,  too,  of 
such  as  Tennyson  and  Fitzgerald  and  Darwin 
have  something  to  say  to  this  same  end,  but  it 
sets  us  closer  still  to  those  "  whose  yesterdays 
look  backward  with  a  smile,"  to  realize  that  it  is  but  fifty  years 
since  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  laid  by  his  pen  forever. 
He  seems,  as  indeed  he  was,  of  a  yet  earlier  day  and  genera- 
tion than  the  singer  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon  or  the  historian 
of  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  short  half 
century  ago,  when  1859  had  but  three  brief  days  remaining  to 
its  life,  that  there  passed  away  the  man  whose  essays  are  on 
every  cottage  shelf  between  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  He 
died  at  Holly  Lodge  on  Camden  Hill,  Kensington,  where,  for 
a  trifle  more  than  thirty-six  quiet  months  he  had  lived,  after 
those  fifteen  more  fashionable  years  at  the  Albany  on  Piccadilly, 
with  its  memories  of  Byron  and  Bulwer-Lytton.  He  has  left 
record  of  his  pleasure  in  going  down  to  Willis'  rooms  to  hear 
Thackeray  talk  on  the  English  humorists  (and  what  more  real 
pleasure  could  have  been  !),  where,  some  sixteen  years  earlier, 
Carlyle's  lectures  on  the  pleasant  worship  of  heroes  liad  really 
introduced  him  to  his  British  public;  and  he  had  gone,  of 
course,  to  the  Athenaeum  ;  but  it  had  been  seldom,  in  the  main, 
that  the  great  man  had  ventured  beyond  the  retired  peace  of 
his  walled  garden.  It  was  on  Christmas  Day  he  had  been 
taken  ill ;  on  the  28th  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  with  an 
open  book  upon  his  knees  ;  a  week  later  he  was  buried  in  the 
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Poets'  Corner,  at  the   foot  of  the  tomb  of  Addison,  whom  he 
had  done  not  the  least  to  make  real  and  living  to  posterity. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  for  welcoming  an  excuse  to  re- 
call "  T.  B.  M."  that  this  celebration  of  the  semi-centenary 
of  his  death  falls  fitly.  One  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  no  essayist  of  all  the  many  who  have  contributed  so 
splendidly  to  that  form  of  British  letters,  is  more  praised  and 
more  justly  praised;  none  has  shown  more  brilliant  diction,  as 
none  has  possessed  vaster  knowledge  ;  he  is  the  world's  best 
teacher  in  force  and  balance.  Again,  one  properly  ranks  him 
with  the  first  in  considering  those  whom  a  modern  world  holds 
greatest  of  the  Victorian  prose  writers  ;  in  his  encyclopedic 
interests  and  information  he  stands  elbow  to  elbow  with  Carlyle, 
though  no  two  contemporaries  could  offer  stronger  or  stranger 
contrasts, — the  one  an  orthodox  optimist,  the  other  a  revolu- 
tionary pessimist;  Carlyle,  ever  the  philosophic  seer  searching 
behind  the  veil,  Macaulay,  turning  his  back  upon  all  "  prob- 
lems," and  disdaining  all  "gospels"  of  whatever  kind,  satis- 
fied to  be  just  the  entertaining  historian.  Yet  again,  those 
thousands  who  worship  at  the  great  gray  shrine  of  London 
will  fitly  place  this  man,  with  his  ready  anecdote  for  every 
street  and  square,  each  courtyard  and  back  alley, — who  had 
a  little  way,  when  out  walking,  of  carrying  on  with  himself 
bits  of  dialogue  between  some  of  the  mighty  dead  who  had 
haunted  those  same  scenes  in  the  past, — of  placing  him  with 
those  Cockneys  born.  Lamb  and  Hunt,  and  even  Doctor 
Johnson's  city-breathing  self.  To  quote  still  a  fourth  reason, 
Macaulay  will  stand  for  all  time  as  perhaps  the  prodigy  of  Eng- 
lish letters;  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  precocious  enough, 
surely,  but  here  was  a  tiny  youngster  who  preferred  to  read, 
stretched  for  hours,  back  up,  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  with 
his  toys  forgotten  ;  here  was  a  boy  who  so  well  carried  out  the 
statement  of  the  maid  servant  Sally,  when  she  said  that  he 
"  talked  quite  printed  words,"  that  when  some  hot  coffee  was 
once  spilled  upon  the  little  legs  which  showed  bare  below  the 
kilts  and  above  the  tiny  socks,  replied  to  the  solicitous  question 
of  Lady  Walgrave  with,  "Thank  you,  madam,  the  agony  is 
abated  ;  "  and  who  once  invited   Hannah   Moore,  his  mother's 
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friend  and  teacher,  to  "  step  in  and  be  seated"  till  he  could  get 
her  "  some  old  spirits  such  as  they  drank  in  Robinson  Crusoe." 
Precocious  seems  all  too  calm  a  word  for  a  six-year-old  who 
could  so  clearly  prove  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  by 
compiling  a  Compendium  of  Universal  History ;  who  knew 
Marmion  by  heart  when  eight,  and  who,  two  years  later, 
had  completed  three  cantos  of  some  such  verse  narrative  for 
his  own  small  self,  calling  it  The  Battle  of  Cheviot,  and 
following  it  forthwith  with  a  couple  of  blank-verse  composi- 
tions in  the  manner  of  the  bards  of  the  Norseland. 

For  each  and  all  of  these  four  several  causes,  to-day  does  well 
in  refreshing  its  memories  of  Macaulay,  but  a  better  reason 
still  remains,  for  the  man  will  ever  stand,  to  those  who  knew 
his  life,  with  Goldsmith  and  the  gentle  Elia  and  Charles 
Dickens  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as  one  of  those  few  at 
the  mention  of  whose  names  mere  admiration  and  respect  warm 
into  genuine  affection.  "We  have  a  kindness  for  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,"  is  the  opening  phrase  of  one  of  the  essays  ;  and  at 
another  time  he  wrote  :  "  We  think  of  no  writer  in  all  Enorlish 
letters  in  a  more  kindly  way  than  of  this  cultured  gentleman  in 
politics,  Mr.  Joseph  Addison."  Raise  the  critically  cautious 
"kindness"  and  "kindly"  to  something  near  the  «th  power 
of  feeling  and  the  phrases  stand  literally  true  of  Macaulay's 
self.  Throughout  all  of  his  brief  fifty-nine  years  of  life,  things 
were  happening  which  begot  the  love  which  the  present-day 
world  feels  for  the  man.  When  he  was  twenty-six  and  the 
banking  firm  of  Babington  &  Macaulay  failed  (the  uncle  from 
whom  he  got  his  middle  name  and  his  father),  he  found  most 
of  the  family  charges  resting  on  his  youthful  shoulders,  but  so 
far  from  losing  heart,  he  sold  the  two  Chancellor's  medals  he 
had  won  at  Cambridge  and,  with  cheerful  independence,  set  to 
work  to  "  make  good."  (They  say  that  Rubens  kept  success 
tied  to  his  easel ;  it  was  this  spirit  in  Macaulay  which  kept  the 
often-fickle  jade  close  at  the  elbow  of  his  study  chair.)  A 
dozen  years  later,  when  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  British 
India  as  legal  advisor  to  the  Supreme  Council,  when  he  was 
doing  splendid  work  and  heartily  enjoying  the  doing  of  it,  when, 
too,  he  was  saving  not  a  little  needed  money,  he  decided  over 
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night  to  return  to  the  home  island  a  full  twenty-five  months 
before  his  term  of  office  would  expire,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  separated  from  his  sister  Hannah,  then  just  become 
Mrs.  George  Trevelyan.  In  our  admiration  for  the  whole- 
hearted intimacies  between  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and 
William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
just  such  another  existed  between  the  Macaulays.  "We  have 
lost  the  light  of  our  home,"  wrote  Hannah  Trevelyan  as  1859 
was  going  out;  "  the  most  tender,  loving,  generous,  unselfish, 
devoted  of  friends.  What  he  was  to  me  for  fifty  years  who  can 
tell ! " 

Like  Cowper  and  Lamb,  Macaulay  never  married,  lavishing 
instead  his  fatherly  (or  unclely)  affections  upon  a  small  army 
of  nephews  and  nieces,  as  well  as  on  a  score  and  more  of 
youngster  "  intimates."  No  matter  how  pressed  with  his  other 
writings  he  would  take  the  time  to  send  them  long  letters,  to 
address  pretty  little  poems  to  them  on  their  birthdays,  and  com- 
pose long  nursery  rhymes  for  their  edification.  He  dearly  loved 
to  spend  a  day  taking  half  a  dozen  favorites  to  see  the  sights, 
and  the  big  boy  who  used  to  play  "  Fire "  with  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  piling  all  the  parlor  furniture  in  a  great 
heap  under  the  chandelier,  grew  up  into  the  man  who  could 
joyfully,  forget  that  he  was  an  official  servant  of  Her  Brittanic 
Majesty  in  India,  while  he  impersonated  a  ferocious  brigand, 
living  precariously  in  a  newspaper  cave  behind  the  sofa,  or, 
on  hands  and  knees  and  with  a  tiger's  skin  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  he  roared  and  lunged  at  all  the  gleeful  small  fry  of 
the  neighborhood,  white  and  yellow  and  red. 

Short  and  inclined  to  stoutness,  with  broad  shoulders,  the 
man  had  about  him  less  of  that  which  one  would  call  handsome 
or  even  striking,  than  of  that  which  bespoke  power  and  a  sweet 
and  even  nature ;  acquaintance  proved  him  the  manliest  of 
men,  possessed  of  all  a  woman's  tenderness.  Gladstone  once 
said  that  he  was  forever  reading  or  composing  or  conversing, 
but  never  thinking,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  he  knew  none  of  those 
spiritual  yearnings  characteristic  of  Wordsworth  ;  he  was  con- 
tent to  tell  the  outward  and  visible  stories  of  mankind  and  write 
little  or  nothing  of  love  or  friendship  or  religion  or  the  deep 
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things  of  life.  He  was  self-reliant,  however,  of  stainless  char- 
acter and  spotless  integrity  ;  generous  with  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  he  labored  unremittingly  for  the  good  of  his 
fellows,  living  quietly,  but  the  farthest  possible  from  selfishly. 
His  nephew.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  (blessed  beyond  most  biog- 
raphers in  that  he  possessed  at  once  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
his  subject  and  the  requisite  literary  skill),  put  it :  "  Such  was 
his  high  and  simple  nature  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  ever  crossed  his  mind  that  to  live  wholly  for  others  was  a 
sacrifice  at  all."  In  other  words,  if  to  live  unsensationally  is  to 
be  uninteresting,  Macaulay  was  uninteresting  ;  he  was  not  a 
Coleridge  or  a  De  Quincey,  a  Shelley  or  a  Byron, — but  he 
must  have  been  a  fine  fellow  to  have  lived  with,  even  if  he 
never  was  fond  of  dogs  ! 

He  was  born  at  Rothley,  Leicestershire,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1800;  Carlyle,  who  was  to  outlive  him  twenty-two 
years,  had  then  just  passed  his  fifth  birthday.  Zacharay,  the 
father,  was  a  well-to-do  merchant  and  ex-governor  of  Sierra 
Leon,  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  a  Presbyterian  of  strictest 
Scotch  stripe,  then  editing  The  Christian  Observer.  The 
mother  was  a  sweet-mannered,  wise  little  Quakeress,  and  Tom 
was  his  mother's  son.  He  read  the  Bible  at  her  knee,  and  to 
such  good  purpose  that  once,  when  the  aforementioned  Sally 
had  thrown  away  a  tiny  cairn  of  oyster  shells  which  he  had 
set  up  in  the  garden,  he  quoted  at  her  in  righteous  anger: 
"Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbors'  landmarks." 
The  boy's  school  life  is  not  inadequately  suggested  (and  his 
temperament  even  more  characteristically  so  !)  by  this  letter 
which  he  sent  back  from  Herfordshire  to  that  mother  : — 

My  dear  Mama  :  The  news  is  glorious  indeed.  Peace  !  peace  with  a  Bour- 
bon, with  a  descendant  of  Henri  Quatre,  with  a  prince  who  is  bound  to  us  bj  all 
the  ties  of  gratitude  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  some  nameless  friend  of  papa's  denounced  my  voice 
as  remarkably  loud.  I  have  accordingly  resolved  to  speak  in  a  moderate  key, 
except  on  the  undermentioned  special  occasions.  Imprimis,  when  I  am  speak- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  three  others.  Secondly,  when  I  am  praising  the 
Christian  Observer.  Thirdly,  when  I  am  praising  Mr.  Preston  or  his  sisters, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  my  loudest  voice,  that  they  may  hear  me. 

I  saw  to-day  that  greatest  of  churchmen,  that  pillar  of  Orthodoxy,  that  true 
friend  of  the  Liturgy,  that  mortal  enemy  to  the  Bible  Society,  Herbert  Marsh, 
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D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  on  Lady  Margaret's  foundation.  I  stood  looking 
at  iiim  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  shall  always  continue  to  maintain  that  he  is 
a  very  ill-favored  gentleman  as  far  as  outward  appearance  is  concerned.  I  am 
going  this  week  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Dean  Milner's,  where  I  hope,  noth- 
ing unforeseen  preventing,  to  see  you  in  about  two  months'  time. 

Ever  your  affectionate  son, 
0  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

From  Mr.  Preston's  he  went  down  to  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
where  he  hated  mathematics  and  philosophy,  won  a  name  for 
debating  and  verse  making,  and  where  his  fellows  promptly 
dubbed  him  "omniscient  Macaulay."  For  one  just  leaving 
his  'teens  this  was  doubtless  reasonably  true ;  the  man  who 
was  to  take  three  thousand  volumes  along  with  him  when  he 
went  out  to  India  had  all  his  life  read  omnivorously.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  his  appetite,  from  the  Ancient  Fathers  to  a  street 
ballad.     In  1835  ^^  wrote  of  classics  alone: — 

During  the  last  thirteen  months  I  have  read  ^'Eschylus  twice,  Sophocles 
twice,  Euripides  once,  Pindar  twice,  Callimachus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Qiiintus 
Calaber,  Theocritus  twice,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  almost  all  of  Xenophon's 
works,  almost  all  Plato,  Aristotle's  Politics,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  Organon, 
besides  dipping  elsewhere  in  him;  the  whole  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  about  half 
of  Lucian,  two  or  three  books  of  Athenaeus,  Plautus  twice,  Terence  twice, 
Lucretius  twice,  Catullus  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Statins,  Silius  Italicus, 
Livy,  Velleius,  Paterculus,  Sallust,  Caesar  and  lastly  Cicero. 

Let  it  be  added  that,  like  Pascal,  he  remembered  practically 
all  he  ever  read ;  it  is  said  he  could  have  rewritten  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  had  every  copy  in  the  world  been  lost,  and  once 
while  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  he  beguiled  the  tedium  of 
a  fog  by  reciting  rather  more  than  half  of  Paradise  Lost  from 
memory. 

Macaulay's  conversational  powers  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  native  brilliancy  added  to  such  wealth  of 
learning.  In  his  time  conversation  was  an  art ;  men  met  at 
breakfast  to  talk  of  the  day's  doings  in  a  way  which  would  now 
be  thought  pedantic ;  wits  and  scholars  were  such  as  if  by 
calling.  De  Quiincey  and  Coleridge  were  then  delighting 
their  little  circles  with  the  charm  of  their  talk.  At  Holland 
House  the  third  lord  of  the  title  was  entertaining  Francis  Jeffrey 
and  Campbell,  Sydney  Smith  and  the  poet  Rogers,  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Praed,  the  historian  Hallam  and  Tom  Moore,  and 
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with  these  Mataulay  stood  not  merely  in  close  companionship, 
but  the  most  sparkling  star  in  the  constellation, — and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  reminded  Sydney  Smith  of  a  windmill !  Once, 
not  long  after  he  had  left  the  academic  shades  of  the  university 
buildings,  which  cluster  so  beautifully  along  the  placid  little 
Cam,  when  he  was  one  of  a  week's  end  party  at  Holland 
House,  he  began  an  argument  with  another  of  the  company 
while  they  were  still  at  breakfast,  and  the  dispute,  pro  and 
con,  lasted  until  dinner  at  seven  that  evening,  with  a  recess 
taken  for  luncheon  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  other  guests 
were  held  all  that  time  by  the  Macaulayan  brilliancy. 

At  just  about  that  time,  almost  at  once  upon  his  graduating 
that  is,  Macaulay  brightened  for  himself  his  genesis  in  the 
study  of  law  (for  which  he  never  had  even  a  liking),  by  con- 
tributing verse  to  Knight's  Magazine.  The  fiery  Ivry  was 
written  then,  some  years  later  came  the  vigorous  ballad  on  the 
Armada,  and  then,  during  the  War  Office  days,  the  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Call  them  "rhymed  rhetoric,"  as  some  hard- 
to-please  fault-finders  do,  the  fact  remains  that  Aytoun's  self 
never  put  just  such  stir  and  swing  into  his  lines.  Their  pop- 
ularity is  not  hard  to  understand,  selling  as  had  Scott's  met- 
rical romances  a  generation  earlier,  but,  none  the  less, 
Macaulay's  poetry,  with  all  its  life  and  readableness,  is  inci- 
dental, even  accidental,  to  his  fame. 

That  came  when,  in  1825,  he  contributed  his  essay  on  Mil- 
ton to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  whose  pages,  for  well  nigh  a 
score  of  years,  he  wrote  those  biographical  critiques  which  the 
Frenchman  Taine  has  so  much  admired,  many  of  them  being 
put  to  paper  literally  in  the  small  hours,  between  five  in  the 
morning,  that  is,  and  breakfast.  So  came  the  Johnson,  with 
its  inimitable  characterization  of  "  Bozzy,"  and  the  Byron,  with 
its  famous  definition  of  poetry.  Think  of  this  sort  of  thing  run- 
ning from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  yet  in  his  twenties  or  early 
thirties,  but  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Macaulay  had  been 
getting  ready  for  just  this  for  ten  full  years — even  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster, when,  the  night  before  he  was  to  make  his  great  reply  to 
Hayne,  he  was  found  playing  on  all  fours  with  the  children  of 
the  house,  replied  to  the  question  :   "  Why  aren't  you  preparing 
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for  to-morrow?"  with,  "I  have  been  preparing  for  to-morrow 
since  I  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar."  In  later  life  Macaulay 
said  that  the  Milton  contained  scarcely  a  paragraph  which  his 
more  mature  nature  could  approve,  but  its  rhetoric  and  elo- 
quence took  England  by  storm.  Here  was  a  new  force  in  liter- 
ature ;  like  Byron  a  dozen  3^ears  earlier,  he  awoke  to  find 
himself  famous;  like  Burns  and  Scott,  his  renown  was  instant 
and  never  to  be  undone. 

By  all  recognized  rules  of  law  and  letters  the  essays  were 
the  man's  recreation  rather  than  his  vocation,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  barrister  and  politician  was  overshadowed  by  the 
essayist.  It  was  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  by  the  by,  who  first 
brought  out  a  collected  edition  of  these  writings  (even  as 
America  had  first  accepted  Wordsworth  and  first  publicly 
reprinted  the  Sartor  Resartus)  ;  to-day  Macaulay's  essays  are 
known  as  novels  are.  Their  influence  has  been  primary  in 
introducing  the  general  reader  to  what  had  else  been  little- 
known  fields  of  history  and  literature ;  many  a  man  knows 
from  them  all  that  he  knows  of  the  yesterdays  of  the  world, 
yielding  their  author  full  right  to  the  dictum  which  holds  him 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  bringing  a  broader  and 
more  general  culture  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  with  some- 
thing of  this  sort  in  mind,  doubtless,  that  Frederick  Harrison 
has  called  him  "  a  glorified  journalist  and  reviewer,"  bringing 
as  he  did  to  the  man  in  the  street  the  matured  result  of  his  own 
towering  scholarship.  The  essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  and 
Byron  may  be  ever  so  perfect  examples  of  critical  writing  ;  the 
essays  on  Von  Ranke,  Hastings  and  Clive  may  be  unsurpassed 
in  the  language  as  historic  narratives,  but  beyond  either  of  these 
facts  such  essays  give  unsurpassed  pictures  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  deal,  of  the  details  of  their  dress,  the  odd  oaths 
with  which  their  conversation  was  interlarded,  the  little  peculi- 
arities of  their  features,  the  minutise  of  their  manners,  of  what 
they  did  and  failed  to  do — of  the  living,  breathing  times  in 
which  befell  their  allotted  spans.  Conan  Doyle  has  voiced  a 
regret  that  Macaulay  never  saw  fit  to  try  his  hand  on  a  histori- 
cal novel,  and  that  regret  is  far  indeed  from  the  good  doctor's 
sole  property. 
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Midway  through  his  essay  writing,  Macaulay  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  immortal  history.  The  original  intention  was  to 
cover  English  life  from  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to 
the  death  of  George  the  Fourth  ;  as  written,  it  came  up  merely 
to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  its  five  volumes  covering  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  Had  the  original  plan  been  carried 
out  and  on  this  same  scale,  the  work  would  have  filled  quite 
fifty  volumes,  and  Macaulay  would  have  needed  the  longevity 
of  a  Methuselah.  It  is  really  a  torso,  but  of  greater  value  than 
most  finished  historical  monuments.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  two  volumes  in  '48  created  a  sensation  justly  comparable 
to  that  which  had  been  stirred  by  Waverley  or  Vanity  Fair  ;  the 
minute  portrayal  of  incident,  the  vivid  delineation  of  character, 
the  dramatic  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  made  it  all  as 
readable  as  a  novel,  and  the  sales  for  a  full  year  averaged  four 
hundred  and  fifty  a  day.  The  author  held  strong  Whig  preju- 
dices, to  be  sure ;  William  of  Orange  actually  is  the  hero  of 
the  pages,  which  have  been  referred  to  now  as  "a  partisan 
epic"  and  now  as  "dignified  fiction"  (better  is  Bagehot's 
phrase,  "an  elastic  dream"),  but  the  fact  remains  that  for 
charm  and  clearness  and  proper  perspective  the  work  has  no 
peer  in  the  language.  It  was  finished  under  great  physical 
stress,  for  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  sent  to  press  seven 
years  after  their  predecessors,  when  an  illness  had  left  the 
writer  scant  strength  for  such  work  ;  the  concluding  volume 
was  published  two  years  after  his  death,  deciphered  from  his 
manuscript.  His  whole  heart  had  been  in  it  from  the  first ;  it 
was  to  him  what  Leonardo's  frescoes  were  to  him,  what  his 
violins  were  to  Stradivarius,  what  his  campaigns  were  to 
Napoleon. 

Some  one — probably  prompted  to  it  by  Melbourne's  well- 
known  mot  that  he  wished  he  might  be  as  sure  of  only  one 
thing  as  Macaulay  was  of  everything — has  lately  been  object- 
ing to  the  history  on  the  ground  of  its  "  cocksureness."  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  very  thing  may  be  desirable  rather  than 
otherwise  in  historical  writings,  it  is  merely  a  phase  ofMacaulay's 
bred-in-the-bone  Whiggism.  To  define  a  Whig  in  those  days, 
was  to  describe  Macaulay  ;  that  particular  political  creed  seemed 
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to  him  to  solve  all  political  problems,  it  was  ih.^  ne  plus  tiltra  oi 
progress.  Holland  House  was  the  center  of  wisdom,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  was  its  prophet,  or,  rather,  T.  B.  Macaulay 
was.  But,  says  another,  even  allowing  for  political  bias  and 
accepting  the  cocksureness,  what  of  the  consciousness,  the 
striven-for  rhetoric,  the  obvious  declamation  in  every  page  of 
the  five  volumes?  Nothing;  if  that  is  all  one  can  find  in  those 
pages.  Where,  though,  is  a  declamation  so  tellingly  straight- 
forward, a  consciousness  so  clear-headed,  a  rhetoric  so  hard- 
hitting? And  what  weapons  were  (and  are)  better  than  just 
these  to  tell  the  outward  and  visible  of  history?  It  was  that 
which  appealed  to  Macaulay  ;  he  loved  the  dramatic  far  more 
than  the  philosophic,  which  would  have  so  opened  out  as 
Carlyle's  pen  scratched  its  way  across  the  paper.  Facts,  rather 
than  the  principles  behind  them ;  events  rather  than  the  causes 
which  gave  them  birth,  were  the  things  with  which  this  Whig 
historian  preferred  to  deal,  and  he  dealt  with  them  so  effectually 
that  (as  Prof.  Leslie  Stephen  has  truly  pointed  out)  to  the 
average  reader  there  are  but  two  source-books  to  English 
history,  Shakespeare  and  Macaulay. 

The  man's  public  career,  in  its  more  purely  political  aspect, 
that  is,  falls  beyond  the  intention  of  this  telling.  When  Glad- 
stone first  heard  he  was  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  he  re- 
marked, ^'If  he  speaks  half  as  well  as  he  writes  the  House 
will  be  in  fashion  again,"  and  for  nearly  ten  years  the  essayist- 
historian  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  great  statesman's  guess. 
"  The  House  hushes  itself  to  hear  him  even  though  Stanley  is 
the  cry."  With  crowded  benches  and  galleries,  he  more  than 
once  turned  the  settled  opinion  of  his  fellow-members  and  in  a 
single  speech.  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley,  as  he  was  created 
in  '57,  never  addressed  the  peers,  nor  did  he  figure  largely  as 
one  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  in  Glasgow  as  Lord  Rector  of  its 
university.  He  was  more  publicist  than  lawyer,  yet  so  little  of 
either,  when  either  the  litterateur  gr  the  man  himself  stands 
forth,  that  it  is,  after  all,  not  this  Macaulay  whom  the  world 
remembers. 

Clearness  and  sincerity  are  the  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
style,  and  no  man  ever  wrote  more   clearly,  more  genuinely, 
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than  Macaulay  did.  His  pages,  again,  are  crammed  with  facts 
and  ideas  ;  his  mental  reservoir  was  always  full,  whence  the 
appositeness  of  his  endless  illustrations;  each  separate  stone  in 
his  building  delicately,  minutely  carved,  yet  fitting  perfectly 
and  without  distraction  of  a  reader's  attention  into  the  mighty 
sweep  of  the  completed  arch.  The  essays  are  become  types  of 
literary  architecture  as  truly  as  have  Lamb's. 

For  these  things  let  this  less  leisurely  world  be  grateful — but 
above  all  for  the  man's  fine  self.  He  was  brave  and  tender- 
hearted, lived  each  day  quietly  as  it  came,  packing  its  moments 
with  good  cheer  and  its  hours  with  good  work,  and  closing  each 
with  the  simply  sincere  intention  of  doing  better  to-morrow. 
We  have  need  to  be  thankful  that  Nature,  now  and  then,  turns 
out  such  a  one. 


A  Neglected  Value  in  the  Elective   System 

ARTHUR    S.    DEWING,    PH.D.,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASSACHUSETTS 

jT  is  the  custom,  time-honored  by  repetition,  for 
every  writer  of  periodical  discussions  to  first 
assure  his  readers  of  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject. Such  is  the  organization  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  our  human  affairs  that  each  subject 
is  deserving  of  at  least  some  share  of  the  focus 
of  attention.  This  is  particularly  pertinent  in 
regard  to  problems  of  an  educational  character. 
At  one  moment  we  are  told  that  the  elementary  school  is  the 
crux  of  our  educational  effort,  and  the  opinion  is  reinforced  by 
an  appeal  to  psychological  facts  which,  like  statistics,  lend 
themselves  to  every  purpose.  At  another  time  the  educational 
horizon  is  darkened  by  controversal  questions  involving  the 
elective  system  in  colleges,  at  another  time  by  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  American  scholarship  set  in  an  environment  of 
practical  affairs. 

The  general  purposes  of  education  are  fairly  clear  to  us  all. 
Whether  we  believe  in  some  scheme  of  classical  training,  or 
teach  nothing  but  what  has  a  vocational  import,  whether  we 
clamor  for  the  return  to  some  fixed  regimen  of  studies  or  seek 
to  extend  the  voluntary  election  of  courses  even  beyond  its 
present  scope,  still  in  spite  of  any  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  means,  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  what 
education  represents.  We  all  think  we  can  distinguish  the 
educated  man,  and  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  all  our 
judgments.  An  important  trait  of  the  human  mind  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  it  can  be  well  trained  in  diverse  ways.  It 
covers  up  its  own  defects,  and  makes  gray  and  indifferent  our 
haphazard  methods  of  formal  education.  The  finished  pro- 
duct is  fine,  through  whatever  channel  it  is  reached.  Like 
the  Platonic  good,  education  reveals  its  own  worth. 

In  spite  of  long-standing  controversies,  our  understanding  of 
the  means  of  education  is  clearer  because  of  the  relative  una- 
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nimity  of  assent  to  the  educational  ideal.  We  all  believe  in 
adaptation  to  life  purposes,  ability  to  do  well  some  clearly 
defined  task,  whatsoever  its  nature,  a  well-poised  mind  in  a  con- 
trolled body,  initiative,  perspective  and  tolerance,  these  we 
recognize  as  part  of  the  educational  ideal.  We  seek  the 
most  straightforward  means  to  attain  them,  and  all  who  discuss 
the  forms  and  purposes  of  college  training  are  here  on  common 
ground.  Those  who  believe  in  the  elective  system  and  those 
who  distrust  it  have  their  purposes  illumined  by  a  single  ideal. 
Very  little  purpose  is  achieved  either  for  or  against  the  elec- 
tion of  college  courses  by  massing  together  elaborate  tables  of 
students'  programs  as  they  are  actually  found  in  practice. 
Perhaps  elsewhere  in  educational  questions  the  statistical 
method  may  add  some  weight  to  controverted  issues,  but  very 
little  is  proved  in  this  instance  because  of  the  difficulty  of  judg- 
ment. We  have  not  established  as  yet  a  widely  acceptable  idea 
of  college  work  so  that  some  disinterested  observer  may  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  The  educational  experts  themselves, 
even  those  of  practical  experience,  are  not  at  one  in  their  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  a  wise  selection  and  distribution  of 
studies,  and  in  a  statistical  generalization  of  the  students'  own 
programs  of  study  it  must  be  finally  the  judgment  of  some  in- 
vestigator that  distinguishes  what  is  seemingly  wise  from  what 
is  seemingly  unwise.  It  is  so  difficult  to  standardize  merit  and 
defect  in  a  working  system,  as  every  teacher  knows,  that  one 
becomes  skeptical  of  the  general  averages.  We  know  that 
extreme  specialization  is  admirably  suited  in  one  case,  simply 
because  the  form  of  the  man's,  mind  was  cast  on  a  large  scale  ; 
we  know  also  that  in  a  seemingly  parallel  case  extreme  special- 
ization has  been  deadly,  simply  because  the  cast  of  this  man's 
mind  is  narrow  and  intensive.  We  cannot  base  our  judgment 
on  formal  consistency  alone.  We  would  not  stifle  in  the  pro- 
spective physician  his  love  of  Greek  hexameters  ;  that  love, 
■  inconsistent  as  it  seems,  helps  in  some  subtle  way  to  broaden 
his  human  sympathies.  The  dim  records  of  a  still  dimmer  past 
are  not  forever  sealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  young  chemist, 
simply  because  Egyptology  and  architology  are  formally  incon- 
sistent with  beakers  and  ions.     To  test  the  practical  working 
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of  the  elective  system  by  the  statistical  method  the  investigator 
would  have  to  know  each  case  with  personal  intimacy,  and  his 
generalizations  would  have  little  value  unless  his  observations 
were  further  amplified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  students'  success 
in  meeting  the  world's  work.  The  greatest  happiness  principle 
of  the  utilitarian  can  neither  be  proved  nor  destroyed  by  vast 
computations  of  pleasure  and  pain  values,  simply  because  these 
never  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  human  soul  that  feels,  nor  simi- 
larly can  elaborate  statistical  inquiries  prove  the  competency 
or  the  incompetency  of  the  college  undergraduate  to  choose  his 
own  course.  His  judgments  arise  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
personality  into  which  our  objective  and  impersonal  formulas 
cannot  penetrate.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  even  those  who 
see  in  their  daily  work  the  practical  fits  and  misfits  of  the  elec- 
tive system,  must  be  driven  back  in  their  estimate  of  values  to 
a  background  of  theory.  We  can  only  plead  that  the  theory 
shall  be  broadly  human  and  personal. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  educationally  the  cry  is  system 
and  order.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  our  judgments  of  policy 
should  be  tinctured  by  the  present  fashion,  and  that  we  fall 
easily  into  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  nicely  rounded  programs  of 
study.  Yet  it  is  quite  true  that  a  well-organized  college  curric- 
ulum loses  in  breadth  of  human  interest,  simply  because 
students  are  not  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  responsibility. 
Education,  like  art,  or  any  other  value  that  concerns  life,  is 
vividly  colored  with  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  human  per- 
sonality,— in  the  end  it  is  individualistic.  Education  would  not 
stifle  this  human  factor.  And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring 
out  this  touch  of  the  personal  is  to  throw  the  largest  weight  of 
responsibility  on  those  intimately  concerned  with  the  whole 
activity,  namely,  the  students  themselves.  This  is  not  new. 
It  is  only  forgotten  when  we  reduce  our  education  to  system, 
when  we  teach  according  to  a  mechanism  of  law  and  order. 

The  value  of  responsibilty  in  shaping  character  is  often  men- 
tioned, but  does  not,  perhaps,  receive  the  due  it  should  at  the 
present  time  when  the  elective  system  is  again  under  discussion. 
Perhaps,  when  all  is  said  regarding  the  practical  utility  of  this 
study  or  of  that,  this  value  remains  the    crux    of  the    whole 
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problem.  We  are  loth  to  inquire,  first  of  all  perhaps,  regard- 
ing the  moral  effect  on  the  personality  and  character  of  the 
college  undergraduate  of  a  system  of  education  which  places 
the  entire  responsibility  upon  his  own  shoulders.  He  may 
select  wisely  according  to  his  present  judgment,  unwisely 
according  to  the  wider  perspective  of  his  maturer  3^ears.  His 
program  may  be  suited  to  his  own  purposes,  but  ill  adapted  to 
those  of  another;  it  may  be  the  result  of  careful  thought  on  his 
own  part,  but  appear  the  outcome  of  haphazard  accident  to  the 
educational  expert.  All  these  possibilities  may  be  true,  but 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  choice  upon  him,  the  naive  under- 
graduate, for  whom  colleges  exist  and  educational  theories 
clash,  this  question  is  untouched. 

It  has  been  said  that  educational  systems  are  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  Better  would  it  be  to  say  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mental  fiber  of  the  races  among  which  they  flourish. 
German  methods  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  our  schools  and 
colleges  simply  because  they  meet  Prussian  needs.  The  de- 
mands of  the  races  are  different.  English  ideals  do  not  meet 
our  own  conditions,  simply  because  life  for  two  centuries  or 
more  in  a  new  country  is  not  a  neglectable  factor.  Our  educa- 
tion must  always  meet  our  needs.  And  one  of  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  American  type  is  that  mental  courage  and  opti- 
mism that  craves  responsibility.  We  are  a  race  among  whom 
the  executive  ideal  stands  foremost.  We  judge  character  and 
achievement ,  by  the  ability  to  meet  new  situations  as  they 
present  themselves  in  business,  political  and  professional  life. 
Our  innate  individualism  is  our  most  valuable  trait  of  character. 
It  is  the  individualism  that  measures  worth  by  initiative  and 
activity,  by  effort  and  by  undreamt-of  accomplishment,  and  all 
this  with  the  moral  poise  and  keenness  of  moral  judgment  left 
as  a  heritage  from  Puritan  days.  Individualism  and  an  un- 
swerving moral  sense, — it  is  a  combination  which  has  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  mould  our  American  institutions. 
All  this  is  not  new,  but  its  bearing  on  our  educational  methods 
is  profound.  It  cannot  be  neglected  in  the  least  when  we 
contrast  one  policy  with  another,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
education  must  be  in  practical  accord  with  large  social  demands. 
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To  the  development  of  this  power  to  assume  responsibility, 
the  elective  system  has  its  own  contribution.  In  this  particular 
sense  its  position  is  unique  among  the  various  forms  of  our  edu- 
cational machinery.  The  student,  by  being  permitted  to  choose 
his  own  course,  is  made  not  only  to  feel  the  personal  character 
of  his  choice,  but  is  also  trained  in  the  power  of  assuming 
responsibility,  whatever  be  its  character.  The  selection  of 
studies  has  been  elevated  from  the  wooden  formula  of  the 
expert  looking  at  the  matter  from  without  to  something  of  vital 
moment  to  the  student  whom  it  most  concerns.  To  the  narrow 
perspective  of  a  nicely  dovetailed  program  of  study  the  students' 
choices  may  or  may  not  correspond, — that  is  something  which 
the  still  broader  perspective  of  human  wants  can  alone  deter- 
mine. But  this  much  is  certain,  the  mere  act  of  selection  and 
the  responsibility  it  involves  is  something  that  enters  into  the 
character  of  the  student  and  helps  to  mould  his  mind  for  social 
duties.  If  the  college  can  teach  its  students  to  be  fearless  in 
the  presence  of  responsibility,  to  meet  it  squarely  whether  fore- 
seen or  unforeseen,  it  has  taught  them  something  that  carries 
them  a  long  way  toward  the  ideal  of  the  vigorous  and  courage- 
ous American  type.  Except  to  the  technical  student  the  erudi- 
tion we  learn  in  college  passes  away.  It  did  its  work  in  the 
little  paths  of  our  brain,  helping  to  mould  that  indefinable  some- 
thing we  call  mental  power.  Of  this  we  hope.  But  the  capacity 
to  meet  tasks  straightway,  in  a  word  to  face  responsibility,  this 
is  something  that  does  not  pass  away. 

We  may  not  emphasize,  for  the  time  being,  the  very  impor- 
tant pedagogical  consideration  that  students  do  best,  and  there- 
fore obtain  greater  educational  benefit  in  subjects  of  their  own 
choice.  Of  this  much  has  been  written  and  more  still  is  un- 
written. The  difference  of  spirit  in  an  "elective"  and  a 
"required"  course  is  evident  to  every  teacher,  and  adds  its 
weight  of  conviction  to  the  balance  of  our  educational  policy. 
But  the  fact  remains,  over  and  above  practical  pedagogical 
considerations,  that  the  mere  act  of  choice,  which  the  elective 
system  involves,  carries  with  it  a  strong  moral  impetus.  We 
may  ask  the  freshman  why  he  chooses  this  study  or  that,  and 
the  replies  we  obtain  may  show  the  elective  system  in  an  un- 
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favorable  light.  For  a  number  of  years  the  writer  has  made  it 
a  point  of  asking  the  freshmen  in  his  classes,  "  Why  did  you 
take  this  course?"  In  the  majority  of  cases  their  answers  have 
been  inarticulate  and  oftentimes  amusing.  The  college  fresh- 
man can  give  no  consistent  set  of  reasons  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  educational  expert,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  of  eighteen  summers  is  not  trained  in  judgments 
of  value.  He  is  merely  a  well-intentioned  boy,  learning  the 
difficult  lesson  of  choosing  for  himself.  He  makes  many  fail- 
ures, but  he  knows  they  are  his  own.  Therefore  he  becomes  a 
man.  We  learn  to  swim  by  swimming.  And  to  throw  the 
undergraduate  out  in  the  world  where  he  can  succeed  in  our 
present-day  highly  individualistic  environment  only  by  acquir- 
ing the  ability  to  choose  for  himself,  without  ever  throwing 
responsibility  in  his  way  while  in  college,  is  almost  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  But  we  are  doing  just  this  in  our  technical  schools, 
where  training  is  mistaken  for  education,  and  the  deadening 
uniformity  of  system  has  succeeded  in  a  measure  in  reducing 
education  to  a  well-ordered  discipline.  Education,  we  are 
told,  is  in  its  experimental  stage.  Indeed  it  will  always  be 
there,  we  may  venture  to  hazard,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  something  in  life  which  is  not  easily  reduced  to  law 
and  order.  The  unfortunate  feature  enters  when  the  experts 
experiment  and  not  the  students. 


Department  of  Elementary  School  Problems 

CONDUCTED    BY    VAN    EVRIE    KILPATRICK,    PUBLlC    SCHOOL    52,    M., 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

General  Topic  for  March :  Vocational  Training  in  the 
ILlementary  School 

Note. — Announcement  was  made  in  the  last  number  of  Education  that 
Dr.  Straubenmuller,  of  New  York,  would  contribute  to  this  March  number 
an  article  on  Vocational  Training.  Owing  to  pressure  of  work  his  MS.  has 
not  been  completed  in  time,  but  will  appear  in  a  later  issue.  Meantime  we 
present  a  valuable  symposium  on  the  same  subject. — Editor  Education. 

The  symposium  on  vocational  training  in  the  elementary  school 
presented  in  the  present  issue  of  Education  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  of  brief  and  pointed  excerpts  on  the  subject. 
Opposite  views  are  expressed  and  cogent  reasons  are  given  for  such 
views. 

Vocational  training  or  educating  for  industrial  work  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  has  been  warmly  received  by  leaders.  But  just  how  it 
can  be  placed  in  the  public  elementary  school,  and  whether  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  are  still  matters  of  the  gravest  consideration. 

The  following  propositions  are  every  day  becoming  more  manifest : — 

1.  Direct  and  specific  training  for  any  given  trade,  as  the  plumbing 
trade,  should  not  be  given  in  the  elementary  school. 

2.  The  elementary  exercises  and  knowledge  common  more  or  less 
to  all  the  industrial  trades  can  and  should  be  given  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary  school  course.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
teaching  industrial  applications  of  our  present  course ;  as,  teaching 
correspondence  and  making  letter  files  ;  by  typical  industrial  exercises  ; 
as,  mechanical  drawing ;  and  by  typical  trades ;  as,  carpentry.  The 
above  plan  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  public  elementary  school. 

3.  There  is  a  pressing  need  of  an  industrial  course  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Children  may  at  twelve  years  of  age  take  up  with  profit 
industrialized  courses.  These  courses  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
building  with  all  other  courses,  but  in  large  cities  special  schools 
may  possibly  do  most  effective  work. 

4.  There  is  great  necessity  of  popularizing  these  industrial  courses. 
The  people  must  be  led  to  feel  that  they  are  in  every  way  educative 
and  in  keeping  with  democratic  institutions. 

c;.   It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  the  public  schools  should  e\er 
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educate  a  boy  directly  to  be  a  plumber  for  example.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  teaching  a  boy  to  be  an  artisan  or  in  training  him 
to  be  a  printer. 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  sometime  secretary  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and  who  had  much 
to  do  with  its  rapid  growth,  makes  this  significant  statement  relative 
to  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

"  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  committee  in  concluding  its  report 
commended  experimentation  along  very  varying  lines.  It  assumed 
that  success  in  industrial  training  would  not  depend  upon  the  adoption 
of-  any  one  type  of  school,  and  that  it  was  wise  for  those  dealing  with 
the  question  to  welcome  at  the  present  time  experimentation  in  various 
forms  of  schools.  Ultimately  it  is  felt  that  by  the  force  of  '  educa- 
tional gravitation'  all  these  efforts  will  relate  themselves  to  the  public 
school  system,  partly  by  adaptation  of  the  newly  organized  schools. 
In  the  words  of  the  report, "'  No  series  of  schools  can  finally  survive 
which  does  not  so  relate  itself  to  the  public  school  education  ;  hence 
the  source  from  which  pupils  are  to  be  drawn  must  in  the  long  run 
be  the  public  schools.'  " 

A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  following  contributors  w^ere  asked  to  write  a  brief  comment  on 
any  phase  of  the  subject. 

These  questions  were  also  submitted  as  suggestive  : — 

1.  Can  the  people  afford  the  additional  cost  of  elementary  trade 
schools  ? 

2.  Will  the  people  send  their  children  to  these  schools? 

3.  Should  the  vocational  factor  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
elementary  school  course  ? 

4.  Should  all  vocational  training  be  taught  in  special  schools? 

5.  At  what  age  should  children  begin  industrial  work? 

REPLIES 

1.  Yes. 

2.  We  cannot  as  jet  say  how  many. 

3.  No. 

4.  Not  necessarily  all. 

5.  Not  before  fifteen  or  sixteen,  under  factory  conditions. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse, 
SuJ>i.  of  Sc/iools,  Mil-ii'ai(kec,  Wis. 
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1.  The  people  will  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  industrial  education  if  our 
anticipations  are  realized  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  additional  cost  will  be  but  little  if  the  public  school 
system  is  revised  along  practical  and  economic  lines. 

2.  The  people  would  undoubtedly  send  their  children  to  these  schools  if  in- 
corporated with  the  public  school  system  requirements,  along  those  same 
lines. 

3.  Preparation,  perhaps,  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary 
course. 

4.  No.     See  answer  to  question  3. 

5.  In  my  opinion  children  may  well  begin  to  specialize  along  vocational 
lines  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  and  if  the  system  is  to  be  a  success,  provisions 
must  be  made  to  cover  part  of  the  course  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen. 

Alexander  O.  Humphreys, 
President  Stevens  Ittstitute  of  Technology,  Hoboketi,  JV.  J. 

1.  They  can,  but  probably  will  not.  They  can,  because  in  the  long  run  no 
investment  pays  like  that  of  industrial  education.  Expense  can  be  kept  down 
by  keeping  down  the  number  of  schools.  It  is  best  that  the  student  should 
travel  a  little  further  and  attend  a  larger  and  better  equipped  school.  Let 
the  schools  be  located  at  the  important  centers  of  the  trade  taught.  Then  let 
the  students  disperse  and  carry  the  trade  into  new  sections  adapted  to  it.  I 
think  there  is  real  danger  in  trying  to  establish  too  many  trade  schools  at  the 
outset. 

2.  I  certainly  believe  that  the  attendance  never  fails.  The  most  vital  force 
to  increase  the  attendance  is  found  in  a  hearty  co-operation  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  general  educational  teaching  and  administrative  in- 
dividuals with  the  industrial  schools.  That  I  consider  parainount.  This  is 
the  case  in  Germany.  The  child  must  be  brought  up  to  feel  that  a  trade  is 
just  as  honorable  as  a  profession,  and  that  attendance  at  a  trade  school  is  as 
dignified  as  attendance  at  a  general  educational  institution.  At  present,  in 
my  estimation,  we  are  still  very  far  removed  from  such  a  conception  of  trade 
education. 

3.  No.  It  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  Germanv.  Trade  schools  are  inde- 
pendent institutions.  Elementary  instruction  'ought  to  be  completed  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  combination  of  the  two,  I  believe,  as  to  building  and 
instructional  force  is  often  almost  impossible.     This  answers  question  4  also. 

5.  On  the  completion  of  their  common  school  education,  as  the  earliest 
date,  where  necessity  compels  this.  Where  the  means  permit  I  believe  in 
giving  the  child  as  much  of  the  secondary  education  as  possible  before  plung- 
ing him  into  trade  education.  In  Germany  the  common  schools  must  always 
be  completed  before  a  trade  education  may  be  taken  up.  When  the  child  is 
about  fourteen  he  or  she  can  attend  the  industrial  continuation  schools,  and 
generally  after  a  year  here,  some  trade  school.  Rarely  is  a  trade  school 
open  to  the  child  on  completion  of  the  common  schools. 

You  will  notice  that  I  do  not  believe  in  vocational  training  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  but  do  believe  in  such  general  manual  training  as  circumstances 
permit.     In  all  things  the  head  ought  to  come  first,  then  the  hand. 

Ernst  C.  Meyer, 
University  of  ]Viscoiisiii,  Madison. 
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1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  No,  in  special  schools  above  limit  of  compulsory  education. 

5.  At  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  may  legally  leave  school.  In  explanation, 
would  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  definite  vocational  instruction  can  be 
successfully  given  in  the  grade  schools  under  the  control  of  principals  and 
superintendents  now  engaged  in  grade  work.  A  considerable  preliminary 
vocational  training,  in  the  line  of  elementary  practical  work,  can  be  given  in 
the  grades. 

Charles  R.  Allen, 
Director  New  Bedford  Industrial  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  training  for  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  there  should  be  work  throughout  the  grades  calculated  to  train  hand 
and  eye  as  well  as  to  give  training  in  books.  In  the  grammar  grades  this 
work  may  take  on  more  of  the  vocational  aim,  and  look  somewhat  to  early 
entrance  upon  life  pursuit.  The  introduction  of  vocational  work  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  in  school  boys  and  girls  who  have  little  interest  in  books, 
and  who  would  otherwise  leave  school  early.  A  course  of  study  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  which  narrows  the  field  and  intensifies  the  instruction  on 
the  academic  side  from  that  usually  followed,  and  which  devotes  about  halt 
the  day  to  active  work  along  mechanical  lines,  should  be  offered  in  grammar 
schools  as  an  optional  course.  The  value  of  such  a  course,  and  the  strong 
appeal  which  it  would  make  to  the  child  would  soon  commend  itself  to  the 
masses,  and  would  enable  the  school  to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
children  in  the  community,  rather  than  part  of  them.  The  vocational  factor 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  should  be 
closely  identified  with  the  academic  instruction.  Indeed,  the  two  should 
correlate  or  work  together  to  a  common  end.  The  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  course  would  be  that  many  children  would  be  held  in  school 
and  would  be  better  enabled  to  connect  with  the  world  when  they  get  out  of 
school. 

W.  A.  Elson, 
Siiperintcfideiit  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  vocational  training  and 
trade  training.  The  former  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  any  efficient 
elementary  school  system,  and  the  vocational  factor  should  be  a  vital  integral 
part  of  every  elementary  school  course.  It  should  consist  of  a  very  highly 
developed  and  intensified  form  of  manual  training,  looking  sharply  to  the 
processes  and  materials  used  in  the  industries.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
closely  specialized,  inasmuch  as  the  public  school  system  is  a  democratic 
institution  which  exists  for  the  people  in  general  and  not  for  any  one  group. 
General  education  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  system.  It  may  point 
to  industries,  whether  manufacturing  or  building  industries;  in  order  to  be 
comprehensive  it  must  so  point.  But  it  must  not  furnish  instruction  to  trade 
workers  and  industrial  workers,  and  neglect  the  professional  and  agricultural 
workers.     Unless   the  people    who    pay  the    taxes    for   supporting   the    public 
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schools  are  willing  and  can  afford  to  give  specialized  training  to  all  classes 
of  workers,  the  special  public  trade  school  must  go  under  the  head  of  class 
legislation  or  catering  to  special  interests.  Public  school  boards  will  never 
be  able  to  go  verj  far  in  the  establishment  of  special  schools  because  of  the 
expense  involved  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  covering  the  whole  field  if 
they  intend  to  cover  a  part  of  it.  The  intensified  manual  training  referred 
to  above,  however,  can  be  given  with  comparatively  little  added  expense. 

To  my  mind  the  "elementary  trade  school"  is  an  anomaly.  Boys  and 
girls  before  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  are  too  immature  to  have  any  idea 
of  what  trade  they  wish  to  follow,  and  too  immature  to  undertake  profitably 
any  specialized  preparation  for  a  trade.  It  is  only  after  a  boy  or  a  girl  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  (whether  he  has  completed  the  elementary  schools 
or  not)  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  choose  a  trade  and  enter  profitably  upon 
the  study  of  it.  As  I  stated  in  my  paper  before  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Milwaukee  in  December,  we  must  be 
governed  rather  by  the  end  than  by  the  beginning.  Seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  seems  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  graduate  of  a  trade  school  may  be 
useful  in  his  trade,  and  whatever  the  length  of  course  or  the  requirements  for 
admission,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  graduate  students  before  this  age. 

Lewis   Gustafson, 

Superinte>ide7it  The  David  Rankeii,  Jr. ^  School  ofMechatiical 

Trades.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  feel  assured  that  Vocational  Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools  will  be 
appreciated  by  parents,  if  it  is  given  along  the  right  lines;  while  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  use  separate  buildings,  still  I  believe  it  should  not  be  given  as 
too  much  of  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  elementary  school.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  I  think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  ha\e  xocational  training  in 
separate  schools,  but  in  the  same  building,  then  you  form  a  connecting  link 
which  is  bound  to  impress  ujion  the  minds  of  both  children  and  parents  that 
one  kind  of  education  follows  and  mixes  with  another.  Tliis  plan  would  un- 
doubtedly insure  a  better  attendance  than  if  vocational  scliools  were  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  elementary  schools.  One  of  the  principal,  and  I 
believe  the  most  valuable  asset  to  these  schools  is  a  supply  of  competent  and 
trained  teachers;  the  elementary  school-teacher  will  never  do.  What  is  needed 
is  teachers  who  thoroughly  vmderstand  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
part  of  what  they  are  expected  to  teach,  with  the  very  best  knowledge  of 
how  to  convey  that  knowledge  and  education  to  those  who  are  placed  in  their 
charge.  I  would  not  attempt  to  start  a  boy  or  girl  much,  if  any,  before  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  where  we  lose 
most  of  our  ground  with  our  boNs  and  girls.  I  realize  that  manv  of  the 
children  of  wage-working  parents  are  compelled  to  leave  school  al  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  them  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  we 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  stai't  earlier  with  the  child.  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  no  boy  or  girl  will  have  to  leave  school  until  each  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  years;  these  are  valuable  years  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  take  full  advantage  of  them.  Without  robbing 
the  child  of  any  of  the  value  which  accrues  from  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation along  cultural  lines,  nevertheless   I   believe  some  unnecessary  things 
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could  be  eliminated,  those  for  instance  which  have  a  general  tendency  to 
travel  toward  the  college  or  the  university  and  nowhere  else;  taught  to 
children  whose  standard  in  life  makes  it  plainly  apparent  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  that  road ;  and  in  their 
place  teach  these  children  just  a  little  something  that  will  trim  the  raw  edges 
off,  as  it  were ;  something  as  to  why  a  certain  thing  is  done,  its  history  and 
origin,  and  then  later  you  ha\e  a  better  material  to  work  upon  to  teach  them 
how  it  is  done,  and  the  best,  the  most  economical  and  artistic  way  of  doing  it. 

John  Golden, 
General  President  United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
Fall  River,  Alcrss. 

Recently,  a  number  of  boys  who  had  left  school  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  the 
state  permitted  them  to  do  so,  were  asked  why  they  had  not  made  greater 
progress  while  they  were  attending  the  regular  public  school.  What  was  the 
reason  that  they,  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  had  not  succeeded  in  passing 
beyond  the  sixth  grade?  Their  replies,  which  were  practically  uniform, 
might  be  condensed  into  one  answer:  "During  the  last  part  of  our  school  life 
we  wanted  to  be  doing  something.  The  law  compelled  us  to  go  to  school, 
and  so  we  went  there,  but  the  law  did  not  compel  us  to  study,  in  fact  it  was 
easier  to  remain  a  second  or  third  year  in  one  grade,  for  then  we  had  no 
studying  at  all  to  do."  Every  one  of  these  boys  voluntarily  attended  a  part 
time  school  where  they  could  receive  a  direct  industrial  training,  and  their 
book  work  was  as  eagerly  and  diligently  pursued  as  the  most  exacting  teacher 
would  require.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  "leaks"  in  school  at- 
tendance is  caused  by  the  pupils  not  getting  what  they  want. 

Continuing  this  investigation  the  parents  were  asked  why  they  did  not 
permit  or  compel  their  children  to  remain  in  school  until  they  had  received 
a  broader  training.  Their  sentiments  might  be  expressed  by  the  reply  of  one 
man.  "I  sent  my  daughter  through  the  high  school,  and  she  has  been  at 
work  for  nearly  two  years  since  graduation.  She  is  now  doing  the  same 
work  and  earning  the  same  amount  as  other  girls  of  her  age  who  went  to 
work  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted.  I  wish  she  could  have  learned  a  good 
trade."  All  this  is  not  an  argument  against  the  present  splendid  svstem  of 
public  schools,  but  it  does  seem  to  indicate  that  some  form  of  training,  aside 
from  the  purely  academic,  and  leading  directly  into  the  constructive  in- 
dustries, should  be  offered  those  who  desire  it.  The  additional  cost  for  this 
vocational  training,  due  to  smaller  classes  and  extra  material,  may  retard,  but 
probably  will  not  prevent  its  introduction,  particularh'  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  several  states  now  render  financial  assistance  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
really  less  expensive  for  the  city  to  maintain  such  classes.  The  desire  to 
"do  something"  seems  to  be  partially  satisfied  by  present  manual  training 
courses,  but  a  careful  observation  of  the  products  of  the  manual  training 
shops  shows  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  technique  until  the  pupil  is  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  very  often  not  even  then.  It  seems  doubtful  if  any 
amount  of  concentration  on  industrial  matters  can  be  practical!}'  de\'eloped 
before  that  age,  especially  under  the  present  existing  conditions,  and  more 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

Observations  of  experiments  now  being  performed  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  hard  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  might  properly  be  intensified 
and  directed  along  the  channels  originally  designed  for  manual  training;  and 
further,  that  special  classes  ought  to  be  formed,  for  those  who  desire  to 
undertake  the  work,  whereby  a  direct  preparation  for  industrial  life  might 
be  secured.  If  such  classes  are  conducted  in  the  regular  school  buildings 
with  some  studies  held  in  common,  it  would  appear  to  be  more  in  accord 
with  American  ideals,  although  it  is  probable  that  greater  advancement  along 
industrial  lines  could  be  made  in  special  schools. 

Joseph  J.  Eaton, 
Director  of  Trades  Sc/ioof   Yonkers,  !V.   Y. 
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IV 

Rhetorical  and  Study  Program  for  ILight  Weeks'  Work  in 
the  High  School 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

A.     FIRST  YEAR 

Note.  The  books  and  selections  recommended  for  reading  in  this  program  are 
chosen  from  the  new  list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

-  I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Coleridge's  Ancient  Alarifier. 

2.  Eliot's  Sila^  Marner. 

II.       RlIETORICAI.S 

1.  While  studying  Ancient  Mariner. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)   Familiar  stanzas  from  The  Ancietzt  Alaritter. 

Suggestion.  Let  the  instructor  repeat  to  each  member  of  the  class  two  lines 
of  any  striking  stanza  of  the  poem  and  require  the  pupil  to  finish  the 
stanza. 

(3)   Characterizations  and  descriptions. 

Suggestion.  Require  each  pupil  to  quote  lines  from  the  poem  characterizing 
or  describing  the  following  subjects  :  T/ie  ancient  jnariner,  the  wedding 
feast,  the  -vedding procession,  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  the  lack  of  -water,  the 
spectral  bark,  the  cretv  of  the  spectral  bark,  the  "  Silent  Sea,"  icebergs,  the 
albatross,  the  death  of  the  crew,  the  game  at  dice,  the  water  snakes,  etc. 

b.  Individtial  Exercises. 

(i)  Stanzas  1-12;  13-20;  21-29;  4^^-48;  71-76;  S2-85  ; 
103-109;    135-140. 

(2)  Coleridge's  Ktibia  Khan. 

(3)  Poems   suggested   by   the    description    of    the    albatross: 

Stoddard's  Albatross ;  Bryant's  To  a  Waterfowl; 
Procter's  Stortny  Petrel ;  Thaxter's  Sandpiper ;  Dana's 
Little  Beach  Bird. 

2.  While  studying  Silas  Marner. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)  Roll  Call,  answered  by  the  following  passages  from  Silas 
Marner:  Title  verse;  ch.  i,  If  there  is  an  aTigel — 
culpable;  ch.   2,  Every  matt' s  ivork — life;   His   life 
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/lad  shrunk — sand;   ch.    7,     Our  consciousness — bud ; 
ch.  9,  Favorable  chance — believe  in;  ch.  10,  I stcppose 
one  reason — lips;  ch,  14,  In  old  days — child's, 
b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Description  of  Raveloe^  ch.  2;  The  Grotvth  of  a 
Miser.,  ch.  2 ;  The  Broxvn  Pot,  ch.  3  ;  Squire  Cass, 
ch,  3;  The  Theft  of  the  Gold,  ch.  4;  Dolly's  Little 
Sermon,  ch.  10;  The  Finding  of  Eppie,  ch.  13. 
(2)  Dialogue,  ch.  14,  The  Naming  of  Eppie;  Dialogue, 
ch.  21,  The  Return  to  Lantern  Yard. 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  While  studying  Ancient  Alariner. 

a.  The  Story  of  the  Poem ;  The  Enormity  of  the  Mariner's 
Crime ;  The  Sensations  of  the  Wedding  Guest ;  The 
Ship's  Voyage ;  The  Silent  Sea ;  Word  Pictures  from 
"The  Ancient  Mariner";  Differences  Between  "The 
Ancient  Mariner  "  and  Other  Poems  Which  I  have  Read  ; 
Ballad  Poetry ;  Story  of  Coleridge's  Life ;  The  Sermon 
Preached  by  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 

2.  While  studying  Silas  Marner. 

a.  The  Art  of  Weaving;  The  Growth  of  a  Miser;  The  Story 
of  Eppie ;  Marner's  Early  Life ;  Description  of 
Raveloe ;  A  Day  in  Marner's  Cottage ;  At  the  Squire's 
Christmas  Party  ;  A  Day's  Visit  With  Dolly  Winthrop  ; 
The  Story  of  Godfrey  Cass.  Silas  Marner  compared 
with  Other  Novels  which  I  have  read. 

B.     SECOND   YEAR 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

II.       RPIETORICALS 

*i .  While  Studying  Sohrab  and  Rtistuin. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)  Roll  Call,  answered  by  the  following  passages:  Lines 
12-14;  60-63;  91-92;  154-159;  176-177;  314-3^7; 
336-339;  655-660;   775-777. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Lines  215-230 ;  398-426;  661-686;  689-705;  708-725; 
85 7-874;  S75-end. 
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(2)   Arnold's  Future;  Arnold's   Dover  Beach. 
2.  While  studying  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

a.  Class  Exerdse. 

(i)  Roll  Call,  answered  by  the  following  Title  Verses  (in 
translation):  Papers  6,  106,  107,  115,  119,  122,  123, 
132,  269. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

( I )  The  Spectator's  Most  Striking  Epigrams  :  It  is  a  stupid 
— reJJection  (2)  ;  I  knozv — cotnmon  (6)  ;  The  general 
— masters  (107);  Economy — conversation  (114); 
Bodily  labor — pleasure  (115);  Every  man — posted 
(116);  Diligefice — sword  (2);  When  argu7nents — 
neither  (117)  ;  To  polish — inexcusable  (6)  ;  To  pay 
for — dishonor  (114). 

III.     Composition   Work 

1.  While  studying  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

a.  The  Story  of  Rustum;  The  Study  of  the  Poem:  Manner 
in  which  this  Poem  is  Written :  Scenery  of  the  Poem  ; 
The  Combat  between  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  The  Recog- 
nition :  The  Closing  Lines  of  the  Poem  ;  The  Death  of 
Sohrab :  The  Life  and  Literary  Career  of  ]Slatthew 
Arnold. 

2.  While  studying  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

a.  The  Character  of  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers , 
Newspapers  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  The  Authors  of 
The  Sir  Roger  Papers ;  Differences  between  The  Sir 
Roger  Papers  and  other  Prose  Works  which  I  have 
read  ;  Character  of  Sir  Roger  ;  A  Day  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  In  Sir  Roger's  Portrait  Galler}- ;  An  Afternoon 
at  Vauxhall ;  The  Dress  of  Sir  Roger's  Dav  :  ISIanners 
and  Customs  of  Sir  Roger's  Day :     A  Coverley  Sabbath. 

C.     THIRD    YEAR 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  \\?^%\\\Vi^oxi'&  Farewell  Address ;   \V>bster's  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 

tion. 

2.  Shakespeare's  Midstimmer  NighV s  Dream, 

II.     Rhetoricals 
I .  While  studying  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's 
Oration. 
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I 


a.  Class  Exercise, 

( I )  Roll  Call,  answered  by  quotations  from  Lowell's  Under 
the  Old  Elm^  characterizing  Washin,$ton. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

( I )  From  Farewell  Address :  To  the  efficacy — government ; 
Of  all  the  dispositions — enlightened ;  TJiough,  in 
reviewifzg —  en  d. 

(3)  From  Bunker  Hill  Oration:  Venerable  Meri — cloud- 
less; But ^  ah  I — army;    Vetera?is — mankind. 

(3)    Holmes'  Dajtiel  Webster ;   Whittier's  Ichabod ;  Selected 
Passages  from  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm. 
2.   While  studying  ]\Iidsu7nmer  NighV s  Dream. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i  )   Favorite  quotations  from  A  Midsunnner  Nighf  s  Dream. 

Suggestioti.     Let  each  member  of  the  class  repeat  from  memory  a  familiar  or  a 
favorite  quotation. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)   Act  I,  scene  i,  Lines  169-17S  ;   Act  I,  scene  i,  Line  226  to 

end. 
(3)   For   six    persons,   Act   I,    scene    ii.     For   eight    persons. 

Act  III,  scene  i.     Dialogue  between  Titania  and  Bottom, 

Act  IV,  scene  i. 
(3)   Leigh  Hunt's  Fairies'  Song;  Keats'  Fairy  Song;  AU- 

ingham's  Fairies. 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  While  studying  AVashington's  Fare-veil  Address  and  Webster's 

Oration. 
a.  Life  and  Career  of  Daniel  Webster ;  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington;  Outline  of  Washington's  Farezvell  Address; 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Its  Heroes;  Circumstances 
Under  which  Webster  Delivered  his  Oration  ;  Lafayette  ; 
Bunker  Hill  Monument;  "W^e  Live  in  a  Most  Extra- 
ordinary Age " — An  Account  of  the  Extraordinary 
Things  that  ha\e  Happened  Since  this  Statement  was 
Written;  Circumstances  which  Produced  each  Speech; 
Differences  between  a  Speech  and  an  Essay  ;  Abstract 
of  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Fhn. 

2.  While  studying  Midstanmer  Night's  Dream. 

a.  The    Story  of    the    Drama:    Facts    Suggested    by    the    Title 
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of  the  Play;  Fairies  and  Fairy  Tales;  Shakespeare's 
Fairies  ;  The  Tricksy  Fuck  ;  The  Story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe ;  Bottom's  Story. 

D.     FOURTH   YEAR 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. 

2.  Byron's  Childe  Harold^  Cantos  /,  ///,  /I'.     (Selected  Portions.) 

II.     Rhetoricals 

1 .  While  studying  Henry   V. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(i)   Familiar  Qiiotations. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

( 1 )  King  Henry's  Address  to  the  Soldiers  before   Harfleur ; 

Henry's  Address,  I  pray  thee  constable^  etc.  Act  IV, 
scene  iii. 

(2)  For  Pupils  who  have  studied  French.     Act  III,  scene  iv  ; 

Act  IV,  scene  i,  ^ui  va  la?— fierceness. 

(3)  Milton's  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare ;  Drayton's  Battle  of 

Agincourt . 

2.  While  studying  Childe  Harold. 

a.  Class  Exercise. 

(1)  Roll  Call,  answered  by  the  following  stanzas:  Canto  I, 
St.  37,  49,  85.  Canto  III,  St.  iS,  45,  62.  Canto  IV, 
St.  II,  28,  73,  163,  188,  189. 

b.  Individual  Exercises. 

(i)  Canto  III,  stanzas  21-28;  The  Rhine,  III ;  Venice,  IV  ; 
Rome,  IV  (78-80)  ;  The  Ocean,  IV ;  Calm  and  Storm 
on  Lake  Leman,  III ;  The  Pantheon,  IV ;  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  III. 

III.     Composition  Work 

1 .  While  studying  Henry   V. 

a.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt;  Contrast  between  the  English  and 
the  French  Soldiers  ;  Paraphrase  of  King  Henry's  Address 
at  Harfleur  ;  King  Henry's  Wooing  ;  Fluellen  ;  Function 
of  the  Chorus  in  the  Play ;  Historical  Events  Forming 
the  Foundation  of  the  Drama. 

2.  While  studying  Childe  Harold. 

a.  History  of  Childe  Harold ;  Trace  Harold's  Journey  through 
Canto  I ;  The  Bull  Fight  of  Canto  I ;  Napoleon  as  seen 
in  Canto  III ;  Venice  as  seen  by  Childe  Harold ;  The 
Three  Etruscans  of  Canto  IV,  56  ;  The  "  Starry  Galileo"  ; 
The  Coliseum  of  Canto  IV. 


Editorial 

IN  the  insistent  cry  for  a  practical  education,  which  is  ringing 
upon  every  side,  from  the  platforms  of  educational  gatherings  in 
the  press  and  in  the  utterances  of  town  meeting  orators,  we  see  but 
one  more  evidence  that  the  age  is  one  of  material  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments, and  we  feel  the  more  need  for  raising  a  counter  cry  that 
"man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  We  have  just  read  a  book  which 
assails  the  higher  educational  institutions,  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  most  viciously,  on  the  ground  that  they  take  from  the  young- 
men  of  the  country  a  number  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and 
from  the  citizens  vast  sums  of  money  expended  for  the  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  and  give  back  no  adequate 
equivalent.  This  author  teaches  that  the  "captains  of  industry" 
come  not  from  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  but  from  the  poor 
country  boys,  who  have  fought  their  way  up  without  "pulls,"  and 
without  much  schooling.  He  finds  that  scholastic  training  does  not 
promote  ability  to  earn  dollars  and  cents,  but  that  most  men  who  are 
successful  in  commercial  life  have  spent  the  years  fi^om  ten  or  twelve 
to  twenty-five  in  climbing  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  of  age  can  "put  it  all  over"  the  college  men  who  have 
learned  of  the  ways  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  know  little  of  those  of 
Gotham  and  the  Hub.  Accordingly  he  would  abolish  the  high 
schools  and  colleges,  or  amalgamate  them  into  one  institution  with  a 
curriculum  that  should  have  for  its  sole  aim  to  make  its  students 
successful  in  business,  able  to  achieve  wealth  and  to  carry  on  to 
completion  enterprises  that  relate  to  the  material  advancement  of  the 
race. 

From  this  author's  viewpoint  the  argument  may  be  sound.  But 
for  those  whose  belief  coincides  with  his  who  said,  "A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth, " 
this  is  bare,  hard,  ruthless,  hateful,  selfishness  and  commercialism. 
We  pity  the  starved  soul  that  can  hear  nothing  but  the  jingle  of 
dollars,  see  nothing  but  warehouses  and  bales  of  merchandise,  and 
think  nothing  but  price-lists  and  compound  interest.  So  long  as 
God's  world  is  beautiful  we  shall  believe  in  a  liberal,  cultural  educa- 
tion. So  long  as  Greek  art  presents  forms  that  delight  the  eye,  and 
Roman  law  trains  the  mind  to  a  conscious  superiority  of  intellectual 
acumen;  so  long  as  Hebrew   rcliq-ion   awakens  a  faith  that  la\'s  hold 
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on  eternal  verities  and  makes  altruism  not  simply  a  duty  but  a  joy 
and  inspiration,  so  long  shall  we  be  in  favor  of  having  our  youth 
dwell  for  a  few  glad  years  with  the  seers  and  the  sages.  If  it  does 
not  make  them  better  business  men,  a  proposition  by  the  way  which 
is  far  from  proven,  it  will  broaden  their  outlook,  deepen  their 
capacity  to  enjoy,  strengthen  their  grip  on  what  is  best  and  noblest, 
and  make  life  really  worth  living.  We  believe  in  giving  those  who 
must  soon  leave  school  to  go  out  and  earn  their  livelihood  as  best 
they  may,  all  the  aids  to  culture  we  possibly  can;  for  it  is  probably 
their  last  chance  to  get  them.  When  they  ask  bread  let  us  not  give 
them  a  stone.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  now  toward  that 
which  is  purely  practical.  But  a  swinging  pendulum  returns  to  the 
other  side,  and  finally  maintains  an  equilibrium.  Let  us  guard  in 
these  days  against  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  hard-fisted  old  New 
England  farmer,  who  said  one  day  to  his  wife,  as  he  pointed  to  her 
beautiful  blossom-laden  window  plants,  'T  don't  see  what  them 
things  are  good  for;  you  can't  eat  'em  nor  drink  'em." 

THERE  is  a  period  in  the  development  of  a  boy  when  he  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  compulsion.  It  comes  to  most  boys  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  or  in  the  years  of  early  adolesence.  It 
is  as  though  the  half-conscious  man  within  them  would  throw  off 
the  methods  of  childhood  and  assert  its  dignity  as  a  free,  independ- 
ent agent.  Woe  to  the  teacher  or  parent  who  lays  ruthless  hands 
upon  this  new-born  giant,  and  attempts  to  wrap  it  in  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  infancy.  The  boy  has  turned  into  a  man  in  a  night  and 
intends  to  choose  his  own  way  and  do  his  own  bidding.  It  is  the 
period  of  "I  will"  and  "'I  won't,"  and  a  sullen,  dogged  spirit  is 
lurking  within,  which  the  wise  teacher  or  parent  will  hesitate  to 
provoke.  But  because  man  is  something  better  than  an  unreasoning 
brute  we  may  be  very  sure  that  along  with  and  even  deeper  and 
more  mighty  than  the  dogged  spirit  back  in  the  soul  of  that  boy 
there  is  a  heart  of  love  and  a  consciousness,  or  a  conscience,  to 
which  we  may  appeal  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  newly 
awakened  giant  can  be  won  and  led  if  he  cannot  be  forced  and 
driven.  What  a  long  step  has  been  taken  when  the  parent  or 
teacher  perceives  these  facts,  and  acts  accordingly!  Most  problems 
of  school  discipline  center  here.  Most  successes  and  failures  in  day 
school  and  Sunday  school  are  explicable  in  the  light  of  this  psychol- 
ogy. Most  homes  where  there  are  adolescents  and  anarchy  might 
become   havens  of   peace   and   good   will    if   these    facts  were  under- 
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stood  and  the  family  life  squared  with  them.  Love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  The  domineering  of  one  personality  over  an- 
other personality  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  meanest.  The  personal- 
ity of  the  adolescent- boy  is  a  real  entity  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
has  heard  the  command  ''let  no  man  despise  thy  youth." 

THE  approaching  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  Boston,  July  2  to  8,  1910, 
is  of  importance  to  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  country.  These 
great  meetings  are  influential  in  many  ways.  The  mere  force  of 
numbers  is  something.  It  is  impressive  when  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
busy  men  and  women  leave  their  homes  and  their  work  and  travel  in 
many  cases  thousands  of  miles  to  meet  their  peers  and  to  deliberate 
upon  matters  of  common  interest  in  their  profession.  The  com- 
radeship of  service  is  fully  realized  at  such  gatherings.  The  latest 
ideas,  theories,  facts,  experiences  and  methods  are  exchanged,  and 
the  teacher  is  filled  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  is  made 
of  more  value  to  his  constituency.  A  splendid  object  lesson  is 
given  to  the  world,  showing  how  teaching  has  come  to  its  own  as  a 
great  profession,  wnth  many  settled  principles,  a  well-organized 
body  of  workers,  a  literature  and  a  contagious  "esprit  de  corps." 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  becomes  almost  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege 
for  any  teacher  who  possibly  can  (;lo  so,  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 
When  to  all  this  is  added  the  historical  and  cultural  attractions  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  from  which  visiting  teachers  will  receive  so 
much  that  is  rewarding,  it  seems  as  though  no  one  would  remain 
away  who  could  possibly  come.  When  the  Association  met  in  Bos- 
ton in  1903  there  was  a  record-breaking  attendance.  The  record 
should  now  be  again  broken. 

We  hope  that  this  year  there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
meeting  a  well-planned  and  suitably  arranged  exhibition  of  educa- 
tional books  and  other  supplies  and  appliances.  Such  exhibits  arc 
always  made  when  the  meeting  is  held  in  the  West.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  have  testified  to  us  personally  that  they  have  found  this  an  in- 
teresting and  helpful  feature  of  the  meetings.  W^e  believe  that  they 
want  it,  and  regretted  its  omission  from  the  Boston  program  in  1903. 
Its  value  to  the  publishers  and  other  exhibitors  is  manifest,  and  we 
believe  that  their  motives  in  desiring  such  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  products  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  sjDirit  of  ''commercialism." 
Most  of  the  schoolbook  publishers  are  real  students  of  education 
and  in    close    touch    with    educators.      Their   work  is  of   the    utmost 
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importance  and  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They 
should  be  given  all  suitable  opportunity  to  jDresent  their  products  to 
the  notice  of  the  leading  educators  assembled  at  such  meetings.  No 
one  will  be  the  loser  thereby,  and  there  will  be  much  gained  in  such 
opportunities  for  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  latest  and  best  books 
and  other  school  accessories.  We  bespeak  a  meeting  at  Boston  in 
1910,  which  shall  surpass  all  others  in  attendance,  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  who  participates. 

WE  are  glad  to  give  currency  to  the  following,  which  may  be 
a  message  of  hope  or  an  appeal  to  duty  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers: "The  Civil  Sen'ice  Commission  is  having  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  teachers  in  the  Indian  service.  While  female 
teachers  in  the  boarding  schools  are  needed,  the  greatest  demand  is 
for  male  teachers  who  are  married,  to  take  charge  of  the  day 
schools.  Nearly  all  of  the  schools  are  located  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Day  school  teachers  are  usually  paid  $60  a  month  for 
the  ten  months  of  the  school  year,  which  begins  about  September  1st. 
The  wife  of  the  teacher  may  be  appointed  housekeeper  at  $30  a 
month,  so  that  the  combined  salaries  amount  to  $90  a  month. 
Quarters  are  provided  at  the  school.  The  examination  for  teachers 
will  be  held  on  April  13th  at  several  cities  in  each  state  and  territory, 
and  it  is  expected  that  from  those  who  pass  this  examination  the  ap- 
pointments for  next  year  will  be  made.  Teachers  who  demonstrate 
executive  ability  have  opportunity  for  advancement  to  positions  of 
principal  and  superintendent.  Conditions  at  the  different  boarding 
schools,  where  most  of  the  female  teachers  are  employed,  are  satis- 
factory to  the  employees,  the  accommodations  being  good  and  the 
cost  of  living  low.  Female  teachers  are  paid  from  $540  to  $600  a 
year  at  entrance. ' ' 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  description  of  the  examination,  a  list  of 
the  places  where  it  is  to  be  held,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Indian  service  can  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Foreign   Notes 

SCIENTIFIC    STUDY    OF    CHILDREN 

L'  Educateur  Moderne,  a  periodical  conducted  by  Dr.  Compayr^ 
with  able  assistants,  contains  in  the  January  number  a  chronological 
review  of  the  child  study  movement  from  1770  to  the  present  year. 
The  limitation  of  the  review  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  child,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  title,  enables  the  compiler  to  omit  all  merely  amateurish 
work ;  this  plan,  with  the  annotations  appended  to  the  bibliographical 
references,  adds  discrimination  to  information.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  author  of  the  review  is  Dr.  G.  Rouma,  Director  of  the 
Normal  School,  of  Sucre,  Bolivia. 

One  of  the  most  important  centers  of  investigation  referred  to  in  the 
compilation,  is  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
founded  and  directed  by  Dr.  Binet.  The  systematic  study  of  imbe- 
ciles carried  on  at  this  center  has  already  yielded  results  of  importance 
to  the  afflicted  subjects  and  suggestive  in  respect  to  the  training  even 
of  normal  children.  The  Annde  Psychologique  gives  each  year  a 
resume  of  the  principal  investigations  carried  on  in  the  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Binet.  The  issue  for  1909  presents  a  report 
of  original  investigations  on  the  intelligence  of  imbeciles,  by  Dr.  Binet 
himself,  assisted  by  Dr.  Simon.  The  report,  with  illustrations,  covers 
147  pages. 

One  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  the  study  of  children,  as  per- 
sistently and  universally  maintained  for  the  last  three  decades,  is  the 
present  movement  for  the  promotion  of  school  hygiene.  This  subject, 
it  is  true,  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  larger  subject  of  municipal, 
state  and  national  hygiene ;  a  fact  which  is  emphasized  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  International  Hygiene  Exhibition,  to  be  made  at  Dresden 
in  1911.  The  arrangements  for  this  exhibition  have  been  projected 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  under  a  full  comprehension  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  The  official  announcement  says:  "Hygiene  has  be- 
come to-day  of  capital  importance  to  our  whole  life,  and  it  is  clear 
beyond  every  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  future  surpassing  all 
expectations.  Although  the  last  century,  through  the  exceptional  de- 
velopment of  human  activity,  has  brought  external  culture  and  its 
technical  appliances  to  a  height  never  before  attained,  inner  culture  on 
the  other  hand,  the  care  of  man  himself,  has  made  no  advancement.  .  .  . 
Already  as  a  simple  reaction  against  the  exaggerated  valuation  of  ex- 
ternal culture,  the  new  century  demands  a  return  to  the  care  of  man 
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himself.  .  .  .  Man  longs  for  an  intensified  feeling  of  good  health,  and 
demands  hygienic  instruction." 

School  hygiene  forms  the  second  section  in  the  eighth  group,  which 
is  devoted  to  children  and  adolescents.  The  president  of  the  section 
is  Dr.  Finkler,  Director  of  the  hygienic  institutes  of  Bonn  University. 
The  American  Association  of  School  Hygiene  is  making  active 
preparations  for  this  and  other  sections  of  the  exhibit. 

The  third  international  congress  for  school  hygiene  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Paris.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  accepted  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  congress,  and  the  general  arrangements  are 
in  charge  of  a  very  competent  committee.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  committee,  to  whom  all  inquiries  may  be  addressed,  is  Dr.  Dufestel, 
chief  medical  inspector  of  the  Paris  schools  (lo  Boulevard  Magenta, 
Paris).  The  membership  fee  is  lo  francs  ($2).  The  congress  is 
appointed  for  August  2  to  7  next. 

ECCLESIASTICISM    IN    SPAIN 

The  primate  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Sancha,  has  prepared  a  work  on 
anticlericalism  under  the  significant  title  El  Kulturkampf  Interna- 
cional.  The  common  cause  to  which  the  Cardinal  refers  the  present 
and,  in  his  opinion,  inexplicable  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church  is 
Freemasonry.  This  powerful  society,  he  declares,  formed  an  interna- 
tional federation  against  clerical  authorities  and  influence  at  the 
congress  of  1900  held  during  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  and 
is  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  the  monarchies  that 
defend  it.  Hence  the  justification  of  all  measures  for  suppressing 
opposition  to  the  church  by  deed  or  word  whenever  and  however 
manifested. 

The  book  which  has  already  reached  its  third  edition  should  be  read 
by  all  people  who  wish  to  understand  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  cler- 
ical party  in  Spain.  A.  t.  s. 
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A  Certain  Rich  Man.  By  William  Allen  White.  Author  of  Stratagems 
and  Spoils,  The  Court  of  Boyville,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
.fl.50. 

In  A  Certain  Rich  Man,  the  author,  William  Allen  White,  presents  in 
novel  form  a  true  picture  of  life  in  a  Middle  West  American  town.  The 
residents  of  the  region  recognize  it  as  a  faithful,  honest,  noble  characteriza- 
tion. This  town  appears  as  a  component  and  necessary  part  of  American 
society,  which  is  clearly  disclosed  in  its  economic,  political,  religious  and 
other  social  conditions.  The  picture  is  in  true  focus  and  perspective.  This 
quality  of  truthfulness  in  detail  and  in  relation  to  the  whole,  lifts  the  novel 
to  a  plane  higher  than  that  of  almost  all  other  books  now  appearing  from  the 
presses  of  our  many  publishers. 

This  important  novel  has  other  and  yet  greater  qualities.  It  displavs  a 
panorama  of  humanity,  among  whom  not  one  figure  is  ill  drawn — indeed,  a 
rare  achievement.  There  is  not  one  caricature,  not  one  puppet,  not  one 
shadow;  every  man,  woman  and  child  possesses  verisimilitude.  Our  youth 
need  to  learn  in  fiction  about  "all  sorts  and  conditions"  of  mankind,  young 
and  old,  the  successes  and  failures,  the  good  and  the  bad.  In  this  broad 
drama  of  life  appear  in  typical  action  individuals  of  many,  many  kinds — the 
capitalist,  the  banker,  the  poet,  the  journalist,  the  politician,  the  adventurer, 
the  good  mother,  the  forlorn  wife,  the  ruined  woman,  the  happy  girl  and  the 
child.  A  whole  world  is  uncovered  to  view,  sometimes  beclouded,  often  in 
full  sunshine.  There  is  a  sweep  of  vision  fitly  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  accepted  masters  of  the  novelist's  craft. 

Many  persons  live  out  their  complete  lives  in  these  luminous  pages.  A 
singularly  noble  quality  of  the  art  in  this  transcendent  work  is  the  patience 
with  which  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  are  allowed  by  the  novelist  to  come 
to  their  natural  and  logical  fulfillment.  There  is  a  patience  as  of  destiny  it- 
self, the  very  patience  that  we  know  in  the  visible  real  world  of  life,  the 
patience  of  which  Plutarch  of  old  wrote  in  that  wonderful  essay.  The  Delay 
of  God  in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked;  the  patience,  however,  which  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  sees  actually  bringing  to  the  good  some  ultimate  and  satisfy- 
ing reward  in  themselves. 

For  educational  purposes,  in  the  desired  correlation  of  literature  with  life, 
of  literature  with  history,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  write  a  better  book 
with  this  sole  end  deliberately  in  view ;  and  yet  this  end  is  gained  with  a 
somewhat  different  plan — that  of  dramatically  and  philosophically  revealing 
the  fashion  of  this  age  to  itself. 

There  is  a  sweet  purit}'  in  its  women  and  in  some  of  its  men  that  is  true 
to  human  nature  at  its  best,  the  kind  of  human  nature  that  of  right  belongs 
in  novels.  Whether  we  live  in  such  fashion  ourselves  or  not,  we  admire  and 
love  most  of  the  lesser  folks  in  this  history.  Some  of  these  characters  are 
not  new  in  fiction,  but  many  of  them  are  charming.  Unfortunately,  few 
modern  novelists  care  to  prej^ent  these  beautiful  and  gracious  characters. 
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The  great  novelist  sits  like  a  justice  in  court,  attentive,  silent,  in  white 
ermine;  and  he  means  to  see  things  as  thej  are.  When,  in  his  final  deliver- 
ance, the  novelist  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  such 
an  eye  see  what  is  good  in  himself  and  such  a  voice  tell  it,  but  sorry  to 
have  him  note  and  report  what  is  evil,  the  novelist  has  succeeded,  for  he  has 
convinced  his  reader.  Such  is  the  impression  made  upon  myself  by  the 
author  in  this  instance.  No  mere  magazinist  can  do  this,  though  the  power 
to  do  it  should  not  be  a  disqualification  for  magazine  writing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  reading  public  will  take  this  book 
seriously,  and  declare  it  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  our  soil. 

Review  by  William  Estabrook  Chancellor. 

An  Outline  Study  in  Geography.  By  Maud  E.  Kingsley,  A.B.,  A.M. 
The  Palmer  Company,  Boston.     Boards.      Price,  25  cents  postpaid. 

The  complaint  to-day  among  teachers  of  geography  is  general  that  the  text- 
books now  in  use  do  not  make  specific  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  ge- 
ography. They  are,  either  designedly  or  otherwise,  merely  supplementary 
reading  books,  void  of  definition,  of  orderly  development,  of  logical  treat- 
ment. They  are  chiefly  designed  to  interest  the  student;  if  he  gains  informa- 
tion it  is  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  the  text-book.  To  erect  this  subject 
of  geography  into  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  Miss  Kingsley  has  pre- 
pared An  Outline  Study  of  Geography,  wherein  she  has  systemized  the 
whole  subject.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  she  has  brought  the  salient 
facts  to  be  studied  into  a  direct  and  prominent  position.  With  this  general 
Outline  it  matters  little  what  text  is  used  by  the  teacher;  indeed  she  would 
wish  her  class  to  have  as  many  different  texts  as  possible,  thus  making  the 
work  more  individual.  Miss  Kingsley's  Outline  makes  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy worthy  its  place  as  an  informing  and  attractive  one ;  it  suggests  all  that 
is  needed  for  a  student  in  the  elementary  grades,  to  know  or  study  on  this 
subject.  The  Outline  is  as  remarkable  for  what  it  leaves  out  as  for  what  it 
includes.  Useless  naming  or  learning  of  inferior  physical  features  or  politi- 
cal divisions  finds  no  place  in  the  book;  every  suggested  line  of  study  is  of 
deep  importance  because  bearing  on  the  country's  physical,  political,  com- 
mercial and  civic  conditions.  The  0|Utline  deals  with  the  things  the  pupil 
should  know  through  study ;  topics  for  idle  speculation  and  mind  wandering 
have  no  place  in  the  plan.  Sane,  sensible,  practical,  the  Outline  possesses  a 
nierit  that  should  appeal  to  every  teacher  of  geography.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  better  guide-book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students  of 
this  important  subject. 

Review  by  a  Boston  Master. 

Bacteriology  for  Nurses.  By  Isabel  Mclsaac.  Author  of  Primary  Nurs- 
ing Technique,  Hygiene  for  Nurses,  Hygiene  for  the  Use  of  Public  Schools. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  essentials  of  a  great  and  vastly  important  subject  are  here  well  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  pupil  nurses  and  others  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
practical  medical  knowledge.  It  would  be  well  if  every  home  were  furnished 
with  such  a  volume,  and  if  some  member  of  every  family  should  master  it. 
It  is  an  excellent    text-book  for  the  numerous    schools    for  nurses    that  fortu- 
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nately   are  springing  up  all  over  the  United  States,  showing  the  popular   esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  work  of  this  kind. 

Sociology:  Its  Simpler  Teachings  and  Applications.  By  James  Quayle 
Dealey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Author  of  Our  State  Constitutions,  The  Development  of  the  State,  and 
conjointly  with  Lester  F.  Ward,  A  Text-Book  of  Sociology.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.     Price,  .fl.50. 

Many  books  on  this  subject  are  appearing  and  asking  consideration  as  text- 
books for  classes  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  present  volume 
is  clear  and  as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities.  It  aims  "to  suggest 
principles  essential  to  social  development  and  to  indicate  methods  that  may 
be  employed  in  social  betterment."  Its  thouglitful  chapters  will  be  helpful 
to  those  women's  clubs  and  to  other  organizations  which  are  studying  social 
questions.     It  is  also  a  good  book  for  the  class  room. 

Introduction  to  Public  Finance.  By  Carl  C.  Plehn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  California.  Third  edition.  Completely  revised  and  en- 
larged.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  third  edition,  indicating  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the  author's 
treatment  of  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  individual  and  the 
nation.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  partly  rewritten,  embodying  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  author's  use  of  the  former  editions  with  his 
classes  in  Finance  at  the  University  of  California.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  text- 
book on  this  subject  upon  the  market,  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Cyrus  Hall  ricCormick,  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Herbert  N.  Casson. 
Author  of  the  Romance  of  Steel,  The  Romance  of  the  Reaper.  Illustrated. 
A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

This  volume  gives  pictures  of  a  fascinating  period  in  the  development  of 
our  country  and  of  truly  American  conquests  of  mind  over  matter  as  typified 
in  the  commanding  personality  of  this  great  inventor.  Mr.  McCormick,  the 
inventor  of  machinery  which  has  made  possible  the  immense  farming  opera- 
tions of  the  West,  was  as  truly  the  nation's  and  the  world's  benefactor  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  George  Washington.  The  story  of  his  achievements  is 
admirably  told  in  this  volume. 

English  Literature.  Its  History  and  its  significance  for  the  life  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  A  text-book  for  schools.  By  William  J.  Long, 
Ph.D.  (Heidelberg).     Ginn  &  Co.      Price,  $1.35. 

Dr.  Long,  the  well-known  nature  writer,  has  given  to  students  and  the 
general  reader  a  first-rate  history  of  English  Literature.  It  has  original  fea- 
tures, is  comprehensive  and  compact,  and  the  style  is  lucid  and  chaste.  The 
author's  aim  has  been  defined  in  the  preface  as  threefold;  viz.,  to  create  a 
desire  in  every  student  to  read  the  best  books;  to  interpret  literature  so  as  to 
show  how  a  great  book  reflects  not  only  the  author's  personality,  but  also 
the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  to  trace  the  development  of  literature  as  a  whole. 
These  aims  make  a  strong  pedagogical  groundwork  for  the  volume.  It  is 
worthy  of  adoption  generally  by  classes  in  English. 

The  Child  You  Used  To  Be.  By  Leonora  Pease.  With  ten  page  illustra- 
tions and  other  decorations  by    Lucy   Fitch  Perkins.     A.  C.  McClurg   &   Co. 
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The  experiences  and  qualities  of  ciiild  life  are  sympathetically  interpreted 
in  this  charming  gift  book  for  young  children.  It  is  a  story  for  girls  of  an 
age  when  books  begin  to  be  read.  It  directs  into  healthful  channels  the  ever 
vivid  imagination  of  this  period.     The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order. 

The  Teaching  of  Citizenship.  By  Edwin  Holt  Hughes.  W.  A.  Wilde 
Company,  Boston.      Price,  -$1.25. 

The  author  was  formerly  President  of  De  Pauw  University,  and  is  one  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  furnishes  the  reader 
with  a  helpful,  pedagogical  discussion  of  patriotism;  and,  with  a  teacher's 
gift,  shows  how  this  virtue  may  be  cultivated  in  one's  own  soul  and  in 
others.  It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  should  read;  for,  as  the  author 
points  out,  the  teacher  is  "the  mediator  of  citizenship."  If  we  are  to  have 
loyal,  patriotic  citizens  the  schools  must  produce  them.  For  home  influence 
cannot  be  counted  on  for  this  purpose  where  hordes  of  foreign-born  parents 
crowd  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  tone  and  atmosphere  of  this  book 
is  healthful.     It  aims  "to  guide  an  instinct  and  promote  a  sentiment." 

Elementary  Cabinet  Work.  For  Manual  Training  classes.  By  Frank 
Henry  Selden,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Valley 
City,  N.  D.  Author  of  Elementary  Woodwork  and  Elementary  Turning. 
Rand,  McNally    &  Co.      Price,  .fl.25. 

An  admirable  and  timely  guide  for  manual  training  teachers  and  classes. 
It  gives  general  directions  for  cabinet  work,  type  forms  of  cabinet  work 
and  description  of  essential  tools  and  materials.  The  directions  are  easilv 
understood  and  the  book  is  abundantly  and  artistically  illustrated  by  more 
than  two  hundred  cuts.  It  is  suggestive  throughout,  of  new  ideas  in  furniture 
making 

riace's  Primary  History.  Stories  of  heroism.  By  William  H.  Mace. 
Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse  University.  Author  of  Methods  in  History, 
A  Working  Manual  of  American  History  and  A  School  History  of  the  United 
States.  Illustrated  by  Homer  W.  Colby.  Portraits  by  Jacques  Reich  and  P. 
R.  Audibert.'     Rand,  McNally  &  Co.      " 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  to  pupils  of  about  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  a  series  of  great  historical  characters,  real  flesh  and  blood  men  of 
action,  whose  lives  and  deeds  are  inevitably  fascinating  to  children  of  that 
age.  The  biographies  are  grouped  according  to  periods,  and  so  teach  a  good 
deal  of  history.     The  book  makes  an  excellent  supplementary  reader. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  Book  Three.  By  Georgine  Burchill, 
teacher.  New  York  City.  William  L.  Ettinger,  Principal,  New  York  City. 
Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  District  Superintendent,  New  York  City.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.     Price,  48  cents. 

This  volume  continues  this  attractive  series  of  Readers,  "the  outgrowth  of 
regular  class-room  work  in  Public  School  No.  147  Manhattan,  New  York 
City."  It  gives  glimpses  of  the  fairy  tales  of  different  countries,  and  gradu- 
ally enlarges  the  child's  vocabulary  and  cultivates  his  literary  taste. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom.  By  William  F.  Barry,  M.D.  Mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board,  City  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Consulting  Phvsician  to 
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St.    Joseph's    Hospital,    Providence,   R.    I.,    and    Member    of    the    American 
Medical  Association.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.      Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  book  .which  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to 
school  officials.  The  author  aptly  remarks  that  if  we  make  education  com- 
pulsory 'we  are  under  obligation  to  furnish  healthful,  pleasant  accommoda- 
tion in  our  school  buildings.  He  tells  how  to  do  it,  and  how  to  use  the 
building  to  the  best  advantage  when  it  is  built.  There  are  chapters  on  medi- 
cal inspection,  the  hygiene  of  the  eye,  ear,  vocal  organs,  etc.,  and  on  cor- 
poral punishment,  the  teacher's  health  and  defective  children.   The  volume  is 

illustrated. 

I, 

School  Drawing  a  Real  Correlation.  By  Fred  Hamilton  Daniels,  Di- 
rector of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Newton,  Mass.  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany.     Price,  $1.20  list. 

A  beautiful  book,  on  hea\'y  tinted  paper,  with  artistic  illustrations  on  every 
left-hand  page,  and  descriptive  directions  on  opposite  pages.  The  pictures 
are  largely   historic.     They   are  interesting   in  detail    and  will    lure   the  pupil 

onward  in  instructi\e  and  fascinating  work. 

* 

English  Spolcen  and  Written.  Book  I.  Lessons  in  Language  for  Pri- 
mary Grades.  By  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  books  of  this  series  aim  to  interest  ordinary  boys  and  girls  in  the  use 
of  correct  English  and  to  give  them  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
language.  This  first  book  is  for  primary  grades,  and  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  interpreting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.     The  illustrations  are  artistic  and  attractive. 

Wood  Turning.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  students  in  Manual  Training 
High  Schools,  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  Alexander  Ross, 
Instructor  in  woodwork  and  pattern  making,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Ginn  &  Co.      Price,  $1  list;  mailing  list  price,  $1.05. 

This  prettily  illustrated  little  volume  gives  full  descriptions  of  needed  tools 
and  practical  directions  for  successful  use  of  them  in  wood  turning.  It  is 
intended  for  class  use,  and  will  find  a  place  in  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  manual  training  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Calculations  of  General  Chemistry.  With  Definitions,  Explana- 
tions and  Problems.  By  William  J.  Hale,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
Price,  $1  net. 

This  is  a  scholarly  work,  which  will  be  of  real  value  to  students  and  prac- 
tical chemists.  The  author  laments  the  lack  of  training  in  mathematics 
which  noticeably  limits  the  comprehension  of  many  students  of  chemistry; 
and  he  advises  and  aids  in  the  attainment  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  exact 
laws  and  proportions  which  everywhere  underlie  chemical  phenomena.  The 
general  field  of  usefulness  of  the  volume  will  be  found  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Indirectly  it  should  have  an  influence  upon  high  school 
instruction. 
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Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  use  in  secondary  schools.  By 
Herbert  W.  Conn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Robert  A.  Budington,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Oberlin 
College.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.      Price,  fl.lO. 

With  the  ever-broadening  outlook  of  physiology  as  a  science  comes  the 
demand  for  new  text-books.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  presentations  of  what  a  highly  educated  person  ought  to  know  about 
his  own  body,  and  its  health  and  that  of  the  body  politic.  There  are  chapters 
upon  the  living  material  of  the  body,  its  chemical  composition,  food  and 
food  habits,  fermentation  and  germ  diseases,  digestion,  absorption,  the  blood, 
respirati*n,  the  skin,  the  skeleton,  muscles,  nerves,  organs  of  special 
sense,  and  an  excellent  one  on  the  control  of  the  pviblic  health.  Health 
oilicers  and  intelligent  people  generally,  as  well  as  students,  will  appreciate 
the  thorough  discussions  here  presented  and  fully  illustrated. 

Crowell's  Shorter  French  Texts.  General  Editor,  J.  E.  Mansion.  T.  Y. 
Crovvell  &  Co.     Price  each,  25  cents  net. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  above  series. 
They  present  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  French  a  goodly  number  of  choice 
and  to  a  large  extent  hitherto  unedited  texts  that  are  worth  reading,  and  that 
are  varied  both  in  subject-matter  and  degrees  of  difficulty,  thus  adapting 
themselves  to  those  at  various  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 
Among   the  authors   are  Hugo,  Dumas,  de  Musset,  Rozan,  Reichenbach,  etc. 

The  size  and  price  of  the  volumes  make  them  convenient  for  adoption  for 
school  use.  The  edition  will  be  of  service  in  giving  students  a  broader 
knowledge  of  French  literature. 


Periodical  Notes 

In  the  March  number  of  LippincoWs  Magazine  we  find  the  tliird  article  of  Joseph  M.  Roger's 
series  on  "  What  is  Wrong  With  Our  Public  Schools."  This  present  paper  deals  with  "The 
Teacher,"  and  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. — Hardly  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  Indian  of  the  West  can  fail  to  enjoy  Bailey  Millard's  contribution  to  Everybody's  Magazine 
for  March,  entitled,  "The  Squaw  Man  as  He  Is."  Excellent  illustrations  give  the  article  addi- 
tional interest — The  March  Delineator  has  a  splendid  table  of  contents,  and  not  least  among  its 
valuable  articles  is  "  A  New  Way  to  Save  Men,"  by  Charles  Dillon.  The  author  tells  of  Kansas 
City's  remarkable  method  of  dealing  with  its  prisoners  through  aboard  of  pardon  and  paroles. — 
A  strong  and  lucid  paper  on  our  National  Banking  System,  bj  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  appears  as  the 
leading  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February  issue.  The  writer  proposes 
and  urges  many  apparently  needed  changes  in  our  present  banking  system  to  make  banking 
under  the  national  law  more  profitable,  and  also  more  serviceable  to  the  community. — "  Heroes 
of  the  Cherry  Mine,"  by  Edith  Franklin  Wayatt,  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  March,  is  a  re- 
markably intense  study  in  sociology,  and  shows  Miss  Wayatt's  literary  skill  at  its  best.  Her 
word  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  West  call  out  the  sympathy  and  the  appreciation  of  the  reader. 
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|HE  desire  to  know,  which  seems  to  be  character- 
istic of  all  animal  life,  becomes  in  the  human 
beinn-  almost  ''possession."  Because  of  this  de- 
sire our  earliest  ancestors  of  whom  we  have  an\- 
definite  information  were  driven  from  their  beau- 
tiful home  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  forced  to 
meet  "the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune." Having  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
as  a  penalty  thej'  were  obliged  to  go  to  work,  just  the  reverse 
of  the  result  expected  bj^  man}'  to-day  who  often  at  great  sacri- 
fice keep  their  sons  busilj^  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  hope 
that  thereb}'  they  ma^^  avoid  the  painful  necessity  of  working 
for  a  living. 

Every  race  and  every  tribe,  even  the  lowest  and  most  savage, 
had  its  knowledge,  though  "'never  learned  of  books."  The 
earliest  of  the  civilizations  which  have  modified  our  present  day 
ideals,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  are  personified  in  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  all  men;  and  in  Aristotle,  whom  Dante  calls 
"the  master  of  those  who  know."  In  all  races  and  in  all  ages 
the  one  who  knows  has  always  had  the  advantage.  To  the 
ignorant  nothing  is  more  mysterious  than  knowledge.  To 
know  that  an  eclipse  was  about  to  occur  not  onh'  saved  the  life 
of  a  European  fallen  into  savage  hands,  but  transformed  him 
from  a  captive  into  a  god. 
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Knowledge  is  power.  So  we  have  diligently  sought  it  and 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  educa- 
tion. Men  spend  their  lives  in  stud3'ing  the  dative  case, 
measuring  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  stud3'ing  the  struc- 
ture and  climate  of  Mars,  collecting  and  loving  first  editions  of 
rare  books, — and  so  fascinating  and  curious  is  it  all,  and  so 
pleasant  is  mental  exercise  when  we  are  interested  that  we 
easily  forget  the  chief  questions  for  the  human  being  whose 
life  is  but  a  brief  span  of  3^ears,  the  questions  with  which  Her- 
bert Spencer  awoke  the  educational  world  a  generation  ago: 
"What  knowledge  is  of  the  most  worth?"  "What  is 
education?" 

After  the  barbarians  had  overrun  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
thrown  down  the  statues,  burned  the  manuscripts,  and  de- 
stroyed the  temples  of  religion  and  learning,  was  there  then  in 
the  next  three  hundred  years  before  Charlemagne  called  Alcuin 
from  England  and  opened  the  palace  school  at  Aachen,  was 
there  in  these  centuries,  sometimes  called  the  dark  ages  when 
only  a  few,  and  those  mosth'  monks,  could  read  or  write  or 
cipher,  was  there  no  such  thing  then  as  education,  and  were 
there  no  educated  men  save  these  few  monks',? 

From  every  age  of  the  human  race  and  from  every  branch, 
individuals  may  be  selected  as  the  most  fully  educated  of  their 
time  and  as  wielding  influence  and  power  because  of  their 
training  and  education — individuals  who  have  often  possessed 
little  and  sometimes  none  of  that  knowledge  which  so  many 
to-day  consider  essential  in  education.  How  has  the  idea  arisen 
that  the  collecting  and  binding  of  certain  fixed  facts,  the  reap- 
ing of  certain  fields  of  knowledge,  is  now  a  sine  qiia  non  in  the 
education  of  the  individual — that  no  one  has  been  or  can  be  or 
ever  will  be  educated  who  has  not  at  least  gleaned  in  these 
fields? 

Man  has  alwaj^s  from  the  first  stored  up  his  knowledge  in 
some  form  of  writing  or  printing,  from  rude  scratches  upon  the 
walls  of  caves  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  upon  blocks  of 
clay,  to  beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts  upon  parchment 
and  the  "editions  de  luxe"  of  the  modern  press.  So  Alcuin  at 
the  Palace  School  of  Charlemagne,  Abelard  at  the  University  of 
Paris  nearly  four  hundred  3^ears  later,  and  Petrarch,  "the  morn- 
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ing  star  of  the  Renaissance,"  turned  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
as  the  kej'  which  should  unlock  the  golden  storehouses.  To 
be  able  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  was  to  become  the  possessor 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of  the  submerged  civiliza- 
tions. This  was  the  business  of  the  schools  from  which  our 
modern  educational  s^'stems  have  developed,  and  the  fact  that 
until  very  recently  it  has  continued  to  be  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  schools,  although  the  reason  for  it  no  longer 
exists,  shows  in  a  curious  manner  our  conservatism  in  matters 
of  education.  To  read  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  later  in  the  ver- 
nacular— to  write  and  to  cipher  enough  to  calculate  Easter,  as 
Alcuin  puts  it, — 

"  To  the  laws  of  numbers  bend  their  mind 
And  search  till  Easter's  annual  day  they  find." 

These,  the  three  R's,  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
modern  school  is  built. 

To  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the  sailor,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  places,  of  productions  and  of  routes  of 
trade  was  of  value,  and  geography  was  added.  In  a  similar 
manner  civics  and  history,  physiology  and  h3'giene,  drawing, 
music  and  nature  study  found  their  way  into  the  course. 

As  the  teacher  and  the  school  became  of  greater  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  a  science  of  education  began  to 
crystallize.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  great  amount 
of  time  and  effort  spent  in  acquiring  knowledge  that  was  of 
little  or  no  practical  value,  and  so  the  dogma  of  formal  disci- 
pline was  conceived  and  born.  We  came  to  look  upon  the  mind 
as  though  it  were  a  muscle  and  might  in  the  same  way  be 
nourished  by  proper  food  and  strengthened  by  proper  exercise. 
Each  study  developed  and  quickened  the  mind  as  a  whole. 
Mental  discipline  was  the  aim  of  education;  and  Latin,  Greek 
and  mathematics  were  the  chief  instruments  for  giving  such 
discipline.  Not  utilit}-  but  culture  was  the  cr3^  The  trail  of 
the  serpent  of  formal  discipline  was  over  it  all.  Arithmetic 
from  being  simply  a  means  for  calculating  Easter  grew  to  be  a 
cultural  subject  and  developed  the  child's  mind  by  means  of 
the  greatest  common  divisor,  compound  fractions,  alligation 
medial,  alligation  alternate,  duo-decimals  and  compound  pro- 
portion.    Reading  became  the  study  of  literature  and  elocution. 
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and  writing  a  fine  art  called  "penmanship,"  with  its  flourishes 
and  curves  outlining  wonderful  peacock  tails  or  spread  eagles. 
Geograph}'  hardened  into  a  memory  game  and  fed  the  mind 
largely,  by  means  of  map  questions  which  as  well  as  the 
answers  were  to  be  committed.  Drawing,  first  introduced  as  a 
language,  grew  purely  cultural.  Cultural  courses  in  the  grades 
led  to  cultural  courses  in  the  high  schools  and  these  to  cultural 
courses  in  the  colleges;  and  school  became  an  institution  which 
so  disciplined  and  cultured  the  child  that  he  expected  to  earn 
his  living  without  work. 

Then  came  the  realization  of  a  fundamental  truth  of  animal 
life,  that  feeling  and  thought  are  intended  to  result  in  action, 
that  man's  real  work  is  to  bring  into  existence  something  that 
but  for  his  efforts  would  not  have  existed;  to  make  available 
for  the  use  of  his  fellow-men  something  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  unavailable;  to  add  to  the  material  and  spiritual  re- 
sources and  wealth  of  humanity  and  thereby  to  man's  comfort, 
happiness  and  well-being;  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  onh'  one  grew  before;  to  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  bring  up  material  to  build  homes  and  to  heat  them; 
to  harness  the  wild  animal,  the  wind,  the  waterfall,  the  stream 
and  the  lightning;  to  weave  the  grasses  and  the  fibers,  colored 
by  the  fruits  and  berries,  into  articles  of  use  and  beaut}-;  to 
mould  the  clay  into  forms  that  touched  b}'  living  fire  shall  ex- 
press forever  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  human  heart;  to  blend 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  upon  canvas  that  the  human  eye  may 
perceive  "the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea";  to  take  the 
sounds  of  the  waves  and  the  winds  and  the  rain  and  so  order 
them  that  the  human  ear  may  hear  again  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  out  of  chaos — in  a  word,  to  create. 

And  with  this  realization  came  the  perception  that  knowledge 
was  of  value  only  as  it  helped  in  creation,  that  all  knowledge 
was  to  help  the  doer,  the  creator.  The  lawj^er  existed  to  settle 
his  disputes,  the  doctor  to  keep  him  well,  the  clerg3'man  to 
look  after  his  interests  in  another  world,  the  salesman  to 
handle  what  he  had  made,  the  clerk  to  record  the  transactions, 
and  the  teacher  to  get  his  children  ready  to  take  up  the  work 
of  creating,  of  making  when  he  should  lay  it  down. 

In  former  da^'s  when  the  boy  attended  school   five  months   in 
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the  year  and  worked  twelve  upon  the  farm  the  relation  between 
feeling  and  knowing  and  doing  was  a  very  reasonable  one — but 
as  rural  life  gave  way  to  urban  and  the  boy  attended  school 
eight  months,  then  finally  ten  months  each  j^ear  and  rested  the 
other  two;  as  the  doing  disappeared  entirely  and  nothing  was 
left  but  knowledge  so  taught  as  to  give  mental  discipline  and 
culture — people  began  to  see  that  the  arrangement  was  top- 
heavy  and  lop-sided  and  a  demand  went  up  for  training  in 
doing.  Before  the  demand  reached  an  acute  stage,  commercial 
or  business  courses  were  introduced  in  high  schools  and  arith- 
metic in  the  grades  took  an  utilitarian  trend.  But  this  was  not 
enough  and  manual  training  was  introduced,  first  into  the  high 
schools  and  later  into  the  grades.  Whenever  it  was  introduced, 
however,  there  was  alwaj'S  a  disclaimer  of  any  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  education  for  culture — manual  training  it  was 
stated  was  not  intended  to  be  utilitarian  or  practical  but  cul- 
tural— for  psychology  had  shown  that  mental  discipline  de- 
manded the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  of  the 
brain.  The  thought  that  manual  training  might  ever  degen- 
erate into  trade  of  vocational  education  was  especially 
obnoxious. 

"The  flowers  of  progress  still  cover  our  earth  but  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  over  them  all." 

It  has  taken  many  generations  to  overcome  this  serpent, — the 
dogma  of  formal  discipline, — but  scientific  stud}'  of  the  brain 
is  at  last  accomplishing  it.  We  know  now  that  in  the  brain  the 
principle  of  "division  of  labor"  is  applied  much  as  it  is  in 
human  society,  that,  for  illustration,  one  set  of  brain  cells  are 
used  and  developed  in  the  study  of  Greek,  an  entirely  different 
set  in  the  study  of  music  or  in  operations  of  the  hand.  Dr. 
W.  Ilanna  Thomson,  in  his  Brain  and  Personality,  tells  us  that 
in  learning  English  the  same  cells  are  not  used  as  in  learning 
Latin,  that  the  brain  cells  that  recognize  letters  are  not  the 
ones  that  recognize  words,  and  that  the  ones  that  recognize 
words  seen  are  not  the  ones  that  recognize  words  heard,  or  felt 
as  in  raised  print  for  the  blind.  We  know  now  that  the  study 
of  Latin  or  Greek  or  mathematics  develops  the  mind  as  a 
whole  about  as  much  as  rowing  a  boat  or  kicking  a  football, 
and  that  each  leaves  some  centers  of  brain  activity  unimproved. 
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Carroll  D.  Wright  once  said  that  by  a  cultural  study  he  un- 
derstood one  that  was  of  no  use  outside  of  school.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  because  knowledge  is  useful,  that  because 
work  has  a  money  value,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  work  is 
not  cultural — provided  that  we  know  what  we  mean  b}^  cultural 
or  that  it  has  an}^  definite  meaning.  The  purel}'  cultural  school 
without  hand  work  is  a  failure  to-da}',  and  such  a  school  with 
cultural  hand  work  added  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  times 
rhuch  better. 

German}'  was  early  in  perceiving  this  and  establishing 
schools  which  should  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  world's  work 
by  teaching  it  in  both  its  phases — as  knowing  and  as  doing. 
Feeling  the  successful  competition  of  Germany  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  commerce,  the  United  States  is  awakening. 
Commissions  have  been  appointed  in  several  states  and  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  as  a  result  of  which  among 
others  the  following  startling  facts  have  come  to  light.  Our 
purely  cultural  schools  have  cultivated  the  idea  that  labor  is 
degrading  and  to  be  despised,  and  have  established  the  belief 
that  the  object  of  an  education  is  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living 
without  working;  the  courses  of  study  from  the  high  school 
down  to  the  primary  have  been  dictated  by  the  college  and 
have  been  framed  to  lead  from  the  primar}'  to  the  secondar\'  and 
thence  to  the  college  (the  exceptions  and  departures  from  this 
only  prove  the  rule).  Of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  public 
schools  94  per  cent  leave  to  go  to  work  either  at  the  end  of  the 
college  course  or  before,  and  onl}^  5  per  cent  go  into  the  pro- 
fessions; 91  per  cent  go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the  high  school 
course  or  before,  and  52  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
grades  or  before.  These  young  people  who  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  high  school  or  before  find  themselves  unfitted  for  the  world's 
work,  and  are  obliged  to  lose  nearly  two  years  or  to  take  up 
employments  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  growth 
to  higher  levels. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  in  the 
high  school  by  establishing  a  half-time  course — half  time  at 
school  and  half  time  in  the  shop,  an  idea  as  old  at  least  as 
Martin  Luther.  The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission, 
now  merged  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  hoped  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  such  high  school  pupils  b}'  establishing  trade 
schools  and  continuation  schools  somewhat  similar  to  those 
in  German}'.  But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  52  per  cent 
who  leave  before  entering  the  high  school?  If  they  re- 
main eight  \'ears  in  school  should  these  eight  years  be 
spent  in  the  same  work  with  the  pupil  who  is  to  go  on  four 
3'ears  longer  in  the  high  school?  Is  the  present  course  of  study 
in  the  primary-  and  grammar  grades  the  best  for  a  pupil  who  is 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades  and  to  go  to  work? 
Among  educators  to-da\%  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  after 
the  age  of  twelve  the  boy  or  girl  may  be  educated — at  least  the 
91  per  cent  of  them  that  leave  to  go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the 
high  school  or  before — that  these  boj's  and  girls  may  be  edu- 
cated by  doing  part  of  the  world's  work  and  applying  the  ele- 
mentar}'  tools  of  knowledge  while  they  are  doing  this  work  in 
school ;  that  as  a  result  of  this  work  they  may  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world  by  producing  articles  of  money  value,  not  of  any 
great  value  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual,  but  of  very  great 
value  in  the  total  of  over  five  million  of  such  boys  and  girls  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States;  that  they  vc\a.y  do  this 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  laborer  or  with  the 
trades  and  at  the  same  time  may  receive  abetter  education  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it  than  thej'  are  receiving  to- 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  just  erected  upon  the  normal 
school  grounds  at  Fitchburg  a  building  in  which  a  more  prac- 
tical education  shall  be  given  to  pupils  in  grades  seven  and 
eight.  The  school  is  to  serve  as  a  part  of  the  model  and  prac- 
tice department  of  the  normal  school,  and  is  open  to  children 
from  any  part  of  Fitchburg.  One  hundred  and  thirty  pupils, 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  sexes,  presented  themselves 
at  the  opening  in  September.  The  problem  of  the  best  work 
for  such  a  school  is  a  difficult  and  interesting  one,  and  is  not  to 
be  solved  at  once  or  a  priori. 

Some  features  of  the  tentative  plan  are  as  follows: — 

A  longer  school  day  of  six  hours. 
Half  time  spent  upon  constructive  work. 

Nothing  made  except  in  response  to  a  need. — school,  home 
or  individual  need. 
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All  articles  made,  all  work  done,  must  meet  the  need  ade- 
quately'— beaut}'  of  detail  and  finish  subordinate.  (Illustra- 
tion): Boys  have  laid  the  top  floor  on  one  of  their  shops  and 
have  nearly  completed  their  workbenches.  The  stud}'  of 
structural  design  and  the  making  of  working  drawings  pre- 
ceded the  construction.  Girls  have  made  needlebooks,  cook- 
ing aprons,  etc.,  and  are  now  at  work  on  gymnasium  suits. 
Cooked  food  will  be  used  at  boarding  hall,  etc. 

A  course  in  ordinary-  household  repairs.  How  to  pack  a 
faucet,  to  set  a  pane  of  glass,  to  cane-seat  a  chair,  to  clean, 
oil  and  sharpen  a  lawn  mower,  to  wire  a  window  screen,  to 
refinish  furniture,  etc. 

The  bo3^s  in  this  course  have  cleaned  and  refinished  about 
thirt}^  students'  desks  in  addition  to  many  school  desks. 
There  is  no  reason  why  bo3's  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
should  not  keep  the  school  furniture  in  condition  as  good  as 
new, — a  step  be3'ond  that  taken  when  pupils  ceased  to  find 
pleasure  in  disfiguring  the  furniture  with  jackknives. 

A  course  in  histor\'  of  American  industry,  civics  and  elemen- 
tary economics. 

A  course  in  industrial  and  commercial  geography — growth 
(or  production),  transportation  and  manufacture  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  etc. 

A  course  in  personal  '  hygiene,  particularly  of  adolescent 
period. 

Tj^pewriters  used  for  greater  part  of  spelling,  language,  etc., 
instead  of  pen  and  pencil. 

"Welfare  work,"  visitation  of  pupils'  homes,  consideration 
with  individual  pupils  of  their  particular  needs,  ideals,  etc., 
supervision  of  work  and  recreation  out  of  school  hours,  etc. 

This  plan  attempts  to  bring  with  other  things  to  the  present 
city  child  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  New  England  farm 
life.  Incidentally,  as  formerl}^  on  the  farm,  he  may  touch  upon 
many  trades,  and  this  may  help  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
life  work.  Pupils  from  this  school  are  admitted  to  the  high 
school  to  the  same  standing  with  those  from  the  regular  gram- 
mar schools. 

Conferences  are  being  held  considering  a  differentiation  of 
courses,  along  literar\',  commercial  and  industrial  lines.  It  has 
been  stated  frequentl\'  of  late  that  such  differentiation  should 
begin  with  grade  seven.  Having  in  mind  the  large  number  of 
subjects  that  have  been  crowded  into  the  grammar  school 
course,    it    would    seem    as   if   elimination    could    only    come 
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through  differentiation.  The  brief  experience  at  Fitchburg 
has  shown  however  that  parents  of  pupils  who  would  naturally 
elect  a  literary  course,  including  perhaps  a  foreign  language, 
are  most  insistent  in  demanding  hand  work  for  their  children 
and  in  demanding  a  great  deal  of  it.  One  of  the  best  educated 
among  the  parents,  a  professional  man,  wishes  the  time  spent 
upon  English,  especiall}-  that  spent  upon  oral  reading  and  lit- 
erature, decreased  or  wholly  omitted  and  devoted  to  a  foreign 
language  and  more  hand  work.  ""It  is  the  right  time,"  he 
argues,  "to  begin  a  foreign  language  in  the  right  way,  and  as 
for  hand  work,  if  my  children  are  not  taught  before  they  enter 
the  high  school  to  employ  their  hands  in  useful  labor,  they  w'ill 
never  learn.  But  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  and 
read  a  great  deal  out  of  school,  and  the  study  of  literature 
the}'  will  pursue  in  the  high  school  and  perhaps  beyond." 

On  the  other  hand  the  child  who  is  likelj^  to  go  into  the  in- 
dustries often  comes  from  a  home  where  he  has  little  or  no  di- 
rection in  his  reading  outside  of  school.  He  may,  more  than 
the  child  who  is  going  on  to  the  high  school  and  to  college, 
need  the  reading  and  study  of  literary  masterpieces  in  school 
under  competent  direction.  In  differentiating  courses  we  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  the  danger  of  too  earl}'  and  too  detailed 
specialization.  It  seems  likel}',  however,  that  in  the  near 
future  elementary  education  will  continue  to  be  general  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  that  then  it  will  divide  into  at  least 
three  lines,  one  leading  to  clerical  and  commercial  pursuits, 
another  to  the  trades  and  the  industries,  and  the  third  to  the 
professions;  that  we  shall  have  these  three  lines  represented  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  high  schools — in  the 
larger  cities,  in  separate  school  buildings;  in  the  smaller 
ones,  in  differentiated  courses. 

'  The  failure  of  an  education  which  develops  power  to  know 
and  to  feel  without  the  ability  to  do,  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  great  writer.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is  an  illustration. 
Goethe  teaches  the  truth  with  great  force  and  clearness  in  his 
Faust.  You  remember  the  old  man  Faust  in  his  chamber 
when  the  traged}'  opens.  He  is  speaking  to  himself  and 
says: — 
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I've  studied  now  philosophy, 
And  jurisprudence,  medicine, — 
And  even,  alas!  theology — 
From  end  to  end  with  labor  keen. 
And  here,  poor  fool !  with  all  my  lore 
I  stand  no  wiser  than  before. 

After  he  has  made  his  compact  with  Mephistopheles,  we 
follow  the  tragedy  with  increasing  interest  in  the  question  as 
to  when  the  moment  will  come  regarding  which  Faust  will 
say,  "Stay,  thou  art  so  sweet."  You  remember  it  comes  in 
the  second  part  of  the  drama  when  he  has  given  up  the  search 
for  pleasure  in  the  life  of  the  feelings — which  followed  directly 
upon  his  striving  to  realize  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
— and  has  taken  up  a  life  of  action,  of  doing,  of  creating,  of 
adding  to  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  the  well-being  of  his  fellows 
by  reclaiming  a  tract  of  land  from  the  sea.  Then  and  not  till 
then  does  he  solve  the  problem  of  life  and  realize  its  highest  joy. 


A  Plea  for  Nobler  Ideals  in  American 
Literature 

(miss)     ?L0RENCE    ELISE    HYDE,    ITHACA,    NEW    YORK 

FEW  3ears  ago  the  president  of  one  of  our  large 
Eastern  universities  in  his  commencement  ad- 
dress denounced  the  low  state  of  American  letters, 
and  sought  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  lament- 
able dearth  of  meritorious  production.  The 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  attack  caused  much 
comment  throughout  the  countr3%  and  was  an- 
swered b}'  leading  educators  and  editors,  the 
majority  of  whom  coincided  in  his  opinion  of  the  case  that 
matters  are  indeed  fallen  in  a  bad  wa3%  very  little  of  noteworthy 
value  being  effected. 

If  one  should  happen  in  'the  library  of  a  scholar  or  man  of 
discriminating  taste,  on  those  shelves  devoted  exclusively  to 
American  belles-lettres,  he  would  behold  the  works  of  that  co- 
terie of  brilliant  New  England  writers  who  flourished  in  the 
earl}^  and  middle  part  of  the  last  century;  but  the  books  which 
should  mark  the  present  epoch  would  be  conspicuous  bj'  their 
absence.  This  strikes  the  visitor  as  strange  in  a  people  of  such 
paramount  intellectual  force  as  has  never  been  reached  by  any 
other  nation  since  the  days  of  Greek  supremacy;  a  people 
characterized  b\-  such  restless  activity  in  ever}^  field  of  human 
endeavor  as  to  be  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  the  world;  a 
people  distinguished  by  magnificent  resource,  daring  invention, 
splendid  discover}-,  commercial  thrift,  material  prosperity — in 
all  that  makes  toward  progress.  And  3'et  to-day  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  of  fancy  or  imagination  possessed  of  the  high 
and  enduring  qualities  that  constitute  a  classic  emanating  from 
these  giants  of  might}^  deeds,  of  supreme  achievement.  Why? 
The  question  is  significant. 

It  alwa3's  seemed  to  me  in  my  childhood  days  of  inexperience, 
of  wondering  awe  at  the  manifold  activities  of  this  great,  mys- 
terious, rushing  world  of  ours,  that  the  office  of  addressing  the 
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waiting  public  in  words  of  fire  that  should  glow  through  the 
3^ears  and  burn  their  wa}^  into  the  brains  and  hearts  of  those 
yet  unborn,  was  a  privile^'e  so  sacred,  so  inestimabl}-  precious 
as  to  be  approached  with  reverence,  a  commission  so  important 
as  to  be  discharged  with  painstaking  care.  The  man  or  woman 
with  a  faculty  so  rare  was  a  being  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  To  write  books  was  the  acme  of  human  endeavor, 
the  loftiest  reach  of  human  ambition.  To-da}',  after  j-ears  of 
devotion  to  literature,  of  familiarity  with  the  world's  names, 
that  childhood  conviction  is  still  mine  that  the  man  of  letters 
with  the  wonderful  power  of  creating  out  of  commonplace 
materials  new  situations,  with  the  transcendent  imagination 
that  lifts  one  out  of  this  prosaic  ever\'day  life  into  a  realm  of 
fancy,  is  a  god-like  soul  invested  with  a  divine  commission 
worthy  of  all  the  hero  worship  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  is 
my  earnest  belief  that  no  man,  no  woman,  without  inspiration 
that  is  felt  to  the  uttermost  fibers  of  the  whole  being,  should 
dare  to  touch  a  pen.  If  one  has  no  message  to  give  his  fellow- 
creatures  then,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Carh'le,  let  him  remain 
inarticulate. 

To  be  dignified  b}'  the  name,  literature  whether  expressed  in 
poetry  or  lofty  prose,  comes  from  the  innermost  part  of  a  man, 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  spirit.  He  is  impelled  to  speech 
from  a  desire  so  imperious,  so  urgent,  so  overmastering  that 
finds  relief  only  in  utterance.  It  is  a  necessity  of  his  whole 
being,  a  pouring  out  of  his  nature,  a  revelation  of  his  real  self. 
An  electric  current  it  comes  straight  from  his  heart  to  the  heart 
of  his  reader.  One  is  dominated  by  the  same  might}'  enthu- 
siasm that  mastered  him,  feels  the  irresistible  force  of  that 
ardent  passion  and  exclaims,  "The  man  who  wrote  that  was  in 
earnest!"  for  upon  it  is  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  is  real  as  joy, 
as  happiness,  pain.  Such  is  the  only  writing  that  could  by 
any  possibility  have  permanence.  All  other  must  by  its  very 
nature,  be  froth,  insincerity. 

Now  what  does  present  imaginative  literature  express?  What 
meaning  has  it  in  our  lives?  Significance  to  our  deeper 
convictions? 

Judged  from  the  style  of  latter-day  work  that  crowds  our 
magazines  and  overflows  the  giant  presses  of  our  publishing 
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houses,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writers  are 
prompted  by  any  and  ever\^' motive  than  a  legitimate  one.  The^' 
write  from  an  insatiable  ^-earning  for  notoriety,  an  overween- 
ing desire  to  be  ever  in  the  glaring  illumination  of  publicity; 
because  it  is  an  elegant  recreation  for  leisure  hours;  because 
it  is  an  aesthetic  hobby  like  water  coloring,  crayon  sketching, 
doily  embroidering;  because  it  is  another  phase  of  dilettante- 
ism;  or  because  pen  and  paper  are  the  cheapest  stock-in-trade 
needed  to  enter  business. 

For  the  past  twenty  j^ears  it  has  been  the  universal  verdict  of 
all  classes  of  the  reading  public,  from  the  elegant  connoisseur 
of  the  fine  arts  to  the  plain,  homely  workingman,  that  the  liter- 
ary output  is  distinctly  poor,  a  falling  awa}^  from  the  noble 
standards  of  the  past,  a  sinking  below  the  average  of  medi- 
ocrit}^  There  is  an  excess  of  printing,  a  surplus  of  production. 
Such  lavish  abundance  is  not  a  measure  of  merit.  It  is  a 
truism  that  the  qualitj*  not  the  quantity  of  work  constitutes  ex- 
cellence. Owing  to  the  cheapness,  the  multiplicity  of  weekly- 
and  monthty  publications,  there  has  been  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country  a  mass  of  writing  on  nearly  every  conceivable 
subject,  much  of  it  from  the  pens  of  obscure,  careless  and  illy 
prepared  authors.  The  ga\'ly  illustrated  paper  and  magazine 
have  found  their  wa}'  to  the  remote  farmhouse,  the  outlying 
hut  of  the  loneliest  Western  village.  So  often  as  to  become  a 
platitude  do  we  hear  our  friends  and  acquaintances  deplore  the 
decadence  of  belles-lettres,  whilst  the  intellectual  classes,  with 
a  finer,  more  exacting  culture,  a  higher  demand  for  excellence 
in  human  achievement,  frankly  confess  they  do  not  make  any 
pretensions  to  keeping  up  with  modern  fiction,  contenting  them- 
selves wnth  the  old  favorites  whom  the}^  alone  find  worthy  of 
their  allegiance.  Even  those  of  untutored  tastes  who  devour 
greedih',  accepting  without  discrimination  whatever  is  set  be- 
fore them,  are  vaguely  conscious  of  the  want  of  something 
more  elevated,  more  stimulating,  more  solid. 

The  great  fault  I  have  to  find  with  modern  literature  is  its 
utter  aimlessness,  its  frivolity,  its  absence  of  ideals.  At  first 
blush  this  seems  a  sweeping  indictment.  But  though  its  moral 
tone  comparatively  speaking  is  pure,  being  free  from  the 
grossly  vulgar  tendency  which  makes  much  of  the  foreign  liter- 
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ature  absolutely  pernicious,  it  is  yet  inefficacious.  If  it  does 
not  harm,  neither  does  it  profit.  Its  influence  is  neutral. 
Lacking  inspiration,  any  genuine  earnestness  of  purpose,  it 
fails  to  arouse  any  response  beyond  the  mere  transient  interest 
of  a  first  perusal;  it  does  not  uplift,  stimulate  the  faculties, 
encourage  to  nobler  endeavor.  It  is  objectless,  inane.  Do  not 
think  I  am  advocating  the  problem  novel  or  drama  with  a 
tediousl}^  avowed  design;  but  a  production  to  impress  even 
lightly  must  have  a  basis  of  earnestness;  it  must  originate  from 
feeling.  How  man\^  times  we  have  encountered,  filling  several 
pages  of  valuable  space  in  our  weekly  and  monthly  magazines, 
the  frothy  societ}'  stor}-  guiltless  of  plot,  equallj^  devoid  of 
significance,  absolutely  leading  to  nowhere, — a  mere  mass  of 
idle,  idiotic  conversation,  if  such  hodge  podge  can  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  conversation.  It  is  even  barren  of  the  merit  of 
good  diction,  lacking  an}'  just  observation  on  life  or  a  glimpse 
of  reason  to  redeem  it.  We  throw  it  down,  our  astonishment 
struggling  with  disgust.  What  was  it  written  for?  Why  was  it 
printed?  It  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence,  our  discernment,  our 
taste.  If  there  be  on  this  footstool  men  and  women  in  any  rank 
of  society  whose  mental  caliber  is  of  an  order  to  perpetrate 
dialogues  of  such  supreme  folly,  we  want  to  run  no  risks  of 
meeting  them.  If  not  true,  how  is  the  gray  matter  of  a  sane 
man  capable  of  conceiving  inanity  so  colossal?  I  have  in  mind 
now  several  of  these  stories  bearing  the  signature  of  a  well- 
known  offender, — an  author  of  mature  age  and  of  sufficient  ex- 
perience both  of  the  world  and  his  craft  to  feel  the  blush  of 
shame.  We  Americans  standing  triumphantl}'  on  a  past  of 
glorious  effort  and  courage,  an  inheritance  of  dough tv  resolu- 
tion,— so  sound,  so  healthy,  so  magnificently  capable, — should 
not  tolerate  the  artificial,  the  trivial  in  our  literary  pabulum. 

Then  there  is  the  impossible  story  often  cleverly  told,  whose 
surroundings  and  situations  are  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity, whose  characters  magnified  out  of  all  legitimate  pro- 
portions achieve  utter  impracticabilities.  As  we  read  we  are 
so  conscious  of  its  manifest  unreality  as  to  feel  it  could  never 
on  earth  nor  in  heaven  have  happened.  The  author  does  not 
hold  us  in  his  grasp  a  moment.  He  does  not  inspire  our  con- 
fidence in  his  recital.     The  instant  we  detect  the  imposture  he 
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loses  his  whole  power.  The  great  artist  never  lets  us  feel  while 
under  the  swa}^  of  his  influence  that  what  he  is  telling  us  is 
false.  He  h3^pnotizes  us  by  the  force  of  his  imperious  magne- 
tism into  complete  submission  to  his  will. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  work,  regardless  of  the  intellectual 
order  to  which  it  may  belong,  is  fidelit}'.  Whatever  class  of 
humanit}^  it  describes  must  be  portrayed  with  faithful  exact- 
ness; the  characters  must  be  true;  it  must  present  a  picture  of 
life.  Goldsmith  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Gaskell  in 
that  sweetest  of  all  domestic  idyls,  Cranford,  illustrate  this. 
An  author  of  our  own  day  who  can  safely  be  cited  as  a  master 
in  this  sense  is  William  Dean  Howells.  His  adherence  to  the 
actual  facts  is  unfailing;  his  representation  of  life  is  so  true 
as  to  be  an  absolute  mirror  of  nature.  He  is  not  cast  in  the 
heroic  mould;  his  conceptions  never  soar  into  the  heights  of 
daring  imagination;  he  is  as  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
transcendent  raptures,  the  supreme  agonies  of  the  human  spirit, 
as  understanding  the  grandeur  of  [splendid  generosity,  of 
mighty  self-renunciation.  Such  delineations  belong  to  the 
fiery,  intense  souls  endowed  with  passion, — the  Hugos,  the 
Balzacs,  the  Eugene  Sues,  the  Tolstois.  But  though  he  is 
occupied  with  the  dead  level  of  commonplace  humanity,  never 
rising  above  the  ordinar\'  emotions  and  aspirations,  his  stories 
are  perfect  masterpieces  of  realism;  they  are  exquisite  little 
gems.     Mary  Wilkins  also  possesses  this  artistic  excellence. 

A  work  of  fiction  wKich  is  receiving  as  large  a  share  of  at- 
tention as  is  usuall}'  bestowed  upon  novels  of  this  ephemeral 
period  deals  with  the  temptations,  trials  and  eventual  defeat  of 
a  societ}^  girl.  She  is  the  victim  of  her  environment,  sur- 
rounded from  birth  by  vicious  conditions,  malignant  influences, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagnation, 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  fate  from  which  she  is  powerless  to 
extricate  herself.  In  the  whole  book  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pages,  a  virulent  denunciation  of  social  New  York,  there 
is  but  one  character  out  of  the  multitude  that  act  as  vehicles 
for  the  advancement  of  the  theme  that  reveals  even  a  modicum 
of  goodness.  The  others  are  the  incarnation  of  cold-blooded 
selfishness  and  moral  corruption.  They  are  monsters  of  heart- 
lessness,  cruelty,  prodigal  expenditure.     Is  society  so  depraved? 
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Is  our  high-bred  leisured  class  so  disgustingly  vile,  are  its  mo- 
tives so  corrupt,  its  aims  so  paltry?  It  is  horrible  to  think  so. 
Is  not  this  rather  an  exaggeration  of  conditions,  a  distortion  ot 
character  in  order  to  enhance  the  force  of  the  tragic  denoue- 
ment? I  have  spoken  of  this  work  because,  unlike  the  general 
class  of  shallow  society  novels  whose  only  excuse  for  existence 
is  a  fleeting  amusement,  [it  is  inspired  by  earnestness.  She 
feels  what  she  has  written.  It  is  not  exalted;  it  is  not  profound; 
the  very  nature  of  the  theme  precludes  any  great  reaches  of 
power.  But  it  is  carefully  expressed;  the  motives  actuating 
each  and  everj^  person  that  contributes  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
the  mental  states  of  the  heroine  are  analyzed  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  George  Eliot  in  her  matchless  delineation  of  Gwendo- 
len. All  the  while  one  reads  one  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  a  woman  of  such  manifest  gifts  as  the  authoress,  of 
such  refined  culture,  should  waste  her  talents  on  a  theme  so 
pitifully  insignificant,  so  unworthy  of  her  powers. 

Apropos  of  this  subject  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  ultra 
wealthy,  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  Avhy  such 
a  large  proportion  of  stories  in  our  cheaper  magazines,  mostly 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes,  should  be  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  excessively  rich 
and  luxurious.  What  possible  affinity  could  there  be  in  the 
lives  of  plain,  frugal  folk  with  the  costly  diversions,  the  lavish 
entertainments  of  multi-millionaires?  Does  not  the  contrast 
of  the  prodigal  plent}^  the  effeminate  ease  of  these  darlings  of 
fortune  breed  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness  with  the  lot  of 
the  less  favored?  Three  fourths  of  the  people  who  read  of  the 
doings  of  these  idle  ones  are  busied  with  the  homely  problem 
of  actual  subsistence.  Right  sturdily  they  supply  the  energy 
and' labor  of  the  world  upon  which  the  butterflies  of  fashion 
are  a  parasitic  growth.  These  work-a-da\^  men  and  women 
have  never  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  floating  palace,  ridden  in  a 
drawing-room  car.  much  less  an  automobile.  They  have  never 
had  opportunity  for  golf,  or  lawn  tennis,  or  any  of  the  other 
amusements  invented  for  vapid  minds  to  dawdle  awaj^  God's 
precious  boon  of  time. 

Even  a  weak  work  that  possesses  the  distinguishing  merit 
beauty  of  diction  has  a  literary  value.     The  enormous  quantity 
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of  the  modern  output  has  led  to  a  carelessness  of  composition. 
a  haste  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  that  is  impatient  of 
smooth  and  elegant  writing.  Perhaps  these  prolific  writers 
feel  that  their  productions  are  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
choice  expression.  At  any  rate  they  are  characterized  by  an  in- 
difference to  diction  that  approaches  almost  to  an  absence  of 
any  style  whatever. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  there  suddenl}^  flashed  athwart  the 
literar}'  firmament  a  stor\^  of  such  marked  originalitj^  of  such 
unusual  charm  of  narration,  as  to  attract  the  public  in  a  way 
that  no  story  has  ever  done  since.  It  was  crude,  sensational, 
even  melodramatic  in  tone,  but  it  possessed  the  elements  of 
great  power.  It  appeared  in  a  magazine  devoting  each  month 
space  to  a  complete  novelette.  Its  sale  was  immediate,  tre- 
mendous. It  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  women,  young  girls, 
who  read  it  in  an  absorption  of  mingled  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. It  was  reviewed  in  about  ever}-  periodical  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  and  all, — editors,  critics  and  literary  men, — 
whilst  recognizing  the  limits  of  immaturity-,  prophesied  a  bril- 
liant future  for  the  author.  Who  was  it?  Soon  the  impatient 
country  was  apprised;  the  work  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a 
passionate  3'oung  Southern  woman  living  a  secluded  life  of  out- 
door independence  with  her  horses  and  dogs  on  her  father's 
Virginia  estate.  Her  reading  had  been  confined  chiefly  to  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  from  whom  she  had  derived 
an  archaic  style.  Solitude  had  thrown  her  upon  her  own  re- 
sources. She  was  full  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  a  dreamer  of 
noble  dreams.  Man}'  men  of  letters  sought  the  Virginia  estate 
for  the  object  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  charming  3'oung 
girl,  whom  they  found  as  ingenuous  as  her  novelette  had  been 
fresh  and  unsophisticated.  Tales,  sonnets,  tragedies  noA\ 
flowed  in  quick  succession  from  her  pen.  Said  one  veteran. 
"She  is  too  ebullient;  she  must  be  curbed,  she  must  be  repres- 
sed; and  with  development  a  brilliant  destiny  is  in  store  for 
her."  That  glowing  promise  of  her  3'outh  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  great  note  was  never  struck  again.  But  alas,  worse!  Her 
debut  on  the  literary  stag'e  was  the  beginning  of  a  Sturm  und 
Drang  period  of  high-wrought  emotionalism.  She  became  the 
model  for  a  host  of  wretched  imitators,   who,   without  any  ot 
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her  redeeming  qualities,  mistakino-  excitement  for  power,  h3'S- 
teria  for  passion,  needed  not  the  finishing  stroke  of  a  Cer- 
vantes to  make  our  literature  for  ten  years  the  laughing  stock 
and  contempt  of  the  world. 

We  rallied  from  that  epidemic  of  madness  to  find  ourselves 
buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of  historical  novels  caused  by  the 
revival  of  historical  interest  through  the  formation  of  Revolu- 
tionary societies  throughout  the  United  States.  Everyone  who 
aspired  to  literar}^  celebrity  now  took  up  the  pen  and  added  his 
or  her  mite  to  swell  the  flood.  Manj-  of  these  novels  were  mere 
dry  chronicles  of  past  events,  and  bore  a  remarkable  likeness 
to  each  other — as  why  should  they  not  when  the  same  official 
documents  furnished  common  material  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
write  a  historical  novel  teeming  with  interest,  so  could  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  and  a  few  others  we  might  mention,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  authors  make  a  sad  bungle  of  it  because  the\"  are  too 
restricted  b}'  the  facts  to  give  imagination  free  play. 

The  mind  that  holds  precious  every  deed,  every  association, 
every  noble  influence  that  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
America's  honor  harks  back  to  the  strong  masculine  lines  of  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  with  their  splendid  human  flavor,  be  his 
theme  red  man  or  white  man,  hard3'Natt3'  Bumpo  of  the  forest, 
dapper  3'oung  dand3^  of  the  settlement,  proud  English  aristocrat, 
world-worn  general,  gentle  lad3'.  He  found  materials  with 
which  to  work,  he  gathered  them  together,  and  out  of  them  bv' 
the  sheer  force  of  his  h<pmespun  genius  fashioned  an  imperish- 
able record  of  our  countr3''s  pioneer  da3^s  that  will  be  cherished 
so  long  as  the  memor3'  of  those  dought3'  heroes,  who  struggled 
by  the  might  of  their  invincible  courage  and  und3nng  resolution 
to  subdue  this  land  that  we,  their  posterity,  might  march  on  to 
success  and  glor3',  are  loved  and  venerated!  No  faltering,  no 
shill3^-shall3nng,  no  anaemia  there!  All  is  wholesome,  vigorous, 
splendidl3'  potential!  We  sa3'  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  with  blood 
in  his  arteries,  a  man  of  great  throbbing  heart,  of  clear  normal 
brain! 

We  travel  back  to  those  matchless  tales  of  Washington  Irving, 
limpid  as  the  clearest  musicall3'  flowing  stream,  with  the  touch 
of  foreign  grace  and  foreign  culture  though  still  fundamentallj'^ 
American.     There  is  a  fascination,  a  thrilling  interest  in  everv 
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one,  from  Rip  Van  Winkle,  converted  from  the  old  German 
myth,  the  whimsical  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  to  those  beau- 
tiful, fanciful  creations  of  the  Alhambra. 

Then  there  is  the  dark,  magnetic  author  of  the  Raven  and 
The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  with  his  weird  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue,  his  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  his  Black  Cat,  so 
fantastic,  so  wildl}^  grotesque  in  his  invention  as  to  call  his 
work  Arabesques,  his  characters  extra-human. 

There  is  the  subtle  Hawthorne,  deep  as  the  ocean,  elusive  as 
the  rainbow,  so  delicate,  so  tenuous  as  to  seem  the  product  of 
dreams  or  the  masterpiece  of  a  thousand  fairies, — so  rare,  so 
exquisitely  choice,  so  fancifull}' original  as  to  be  unrivalled  by 
any  other  writer  in  the  \yorld. 

We  have  the  creator  of  Elsie  Venner  who,  whether  working- 
out  his  quaint,  medical  problems  or  his  theories  of  heredity, 
never  forgets  to  la}'  the  spell  of  enchantment  on  his  readers. 

I  think  of  Longfellow  with  his  Indian  Edda;  I  think  of  that 
rude  elemental  man  unshackled  b}^  conventions,  who  has  given 
us  a  meterless,  rhymeless  poetry,  great  with  the  bold  might  of 
crude,  untrammeled  power. 

Last  of  all,  I  think  of  The  Great  American  Novel,  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  absorbing  interest  in  thrilling  intensity'  in  an}" 
language, — that  tremendous  negro  epic  written  in  characters  of 
fire!  Born  at  the  crucial  moment  in  our  nation's  historj%  when 
the  fermentation  of  public  feeling  threatened  the  upheaval  of 
the  Union,  it  fanned  those  wild,  turbulent  dissensions  into 
Civil  War! 

These  are  a  few  of  the  illustrious  names  that  have  conferred 
distinction  on  our  country's  fame  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  compelled  cynical  Europe  to  acknowledge  that  taste  and 
imagination,  the  efflorescence  of  culture,  the  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  not  always  incompatible  with  youth!  How  we  rever- 
ence, how  we  love  them,  these  pioneers  of  our  nation's  literature! 

Wh\'  is  it  that  there  has  been  such  a  steady,  lamentable  fall- 
ing away  from  a  standard  so  admirable?  Literature  in  its  final 
analysis  is  but  the  reflection  of  its  time,  a  mirror  of  human  so- 
ciety in  its  various  aspects.  Is  it  true  that  a  country  capable 
of  yielding  such  noble  blossoms  as  an  Emerson,  a  Thoreau,  a 
James  Russell  Lowell,  a  Bronson  Alcott,  is  deteriorating  in  its 
high  moral  aims,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  spiritual  character? 
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Is  it  because  we  are  crowded  witli  work-a^da}' problems,  con- 
cerned with  countless  conflicting  interests,  deep  in  urgent  af- 
fairs? Are  we  too  bus}'  for  culture,  for  the  fine,  subtle  things 
of  the  spirit?  Were  Ave  less  busy  then?  But  ah,  the  difference 
lies  in  the  kind  of  occupation,  whether  it  is  the  sort  that  en- 
nobles and  refines,  or  the  other  that  engrosses  brain  and  soul 
in  an  exhausting,  sordid  slaver^',  excluding  the  ideals  that 
make  this  old  world  a  Paradise  of  beaut}'  and  joy.  The  insati- 
able greed  of  money-getting  that  bends  every  talent,  every  en- 
ergy into  the  one  channel,  the  paralyzing  effects  of  that  wealth 
on  those  who  exist  but  to  gratify  animal  appetites,  have  laid 
their  curse.  We  have  paid  the  penalty  in  being  dragged  from 
our  high  estate  into  the  lower  plane  of  mere  phA'sical  Ijfe. 

It  has  been  complained  that  we  lack  atmosphere,  the  subtle 
essence  of  art.  Base  commercialism  is  the  dominant  condi- 
tion. A  mercenary  spirit  pervades  the  air.  All  influences  tend 
toward  gain.  Theatre  managers  and  publishers  alike  are  con- 
trolled by  pecuniary  motives.  To  them  a  drama  or  novel  is 
merely  a  business  proposition.  The}'  will  not,  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  exploit  a  production  that  is  doubtful  of  a  money  suc- 
cess. They  think  they  know  the  public  want,  and  will  supply  it 
with  just  such  pabulum  as  shall  afford  immediate  satisfaction. 
They  dare  take  no  risks  that  involve  ambiguous  issues.  That 
timorous  spirit  was  even  abroad  in  the  Golden  Age  of  our  lit- 
erature, as  witness  Hawthorne's  repeated  disappointments  in 
gaining  a  hearing,  rebuffs  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  a  man 
less  conscious  of  his  genius.  But  in  those  days  a  man  \w'n\\ 
resolution  to  persist  in  pushing  his  claims  could  count  on  the 
public  support,  tardy  though  it  be,  provided  he  had  excellence. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  unknown  playwriter,  with- 
out the  aid  of  powerful  support,  to  even  so  much  as  gain  access 
to  the  presence  of  a  manager,  so  determinedly  does  the  great 
man  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  importunities  of  the  untried 
aspirant  for  histrionic  honors.  How  many  an  impassioned 
soul  filled  with  noble  fervor,  overflowing  with  a  wealth  of 
splendid  ideas,  with  the  divine  ardor  of  youth,  its  freshness  of 
conception,  has  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  despair  at  the  para- 
lyzing thought  of  the  futilit3^of  his  efforts!  Perhaps  there  is  no 
province  in  which  human  abilities  are  directed  held  in  more 
jealous  regard  than  the  literary. 

f 
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A  man  feels  a  delicacy,  a  distaste,  to  hawking  about  to  an 
indifferent  bu\'er  these  tender  flowers  of  his  fancy.  The  fruits 
of  mental  labor  are  peculiarl}^  sacred.  We  have  a  transcendent 
pride  in  these  children  of  our  brains  unmatched  by  anj-  other. 
All  the  world  knows  the  hj-persensitiveness  of  the  man  of  real 
imagination.  His  childish  vanity,  his  exaggerated  conceit,  his 
morbid  self-esteem  are  proverbial.  By  temperament,  b}'  train- 
ing, by  the  ver}^  nature  of  him,  he  is  an  egoist  shrinking  from 
harsh  censure  and  rude  rebuff.  Instead  of  being  strengthened 
and  developed  bj'  rejection  and  defeat  he  is  too  frequently  dis- 
couraged, his  light  snuffed  out.  And  even  if  he  had  the 
courage  and  were  able  b}'  sheer  persistence  to  press  through 
those  well-nigh  impenetrable  walls  of  difficulty,  his  work  must 
be  so  altered  to  the  exactions  of  the  stage,  so  remodeled  to  the 
caprices  of  those  who  will  interpret  it,  its  characters  so  changed 
to  fit  the' personality  of  this  actor  or  that  as  to  be  robbed  in  the 
process  of  its  individual  distinction.  This  unhapp}'  fettering 
of  power  to  the  demands  of  a  passing  expediency  has  always 
existed  in  greater  or  less  measure.  Shakespeare,  great  as  he 
was,  would  have  been  greater  if  the  wings  of  his  mighty  genius 
had  not  been  clipped  to  meet  the'  exigencies  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  varied  activit}'  through  which  the  human 
mind  has  manifested  itself  that  of  literature  is  the  one  where 
real  merit  is  more  jostled  aside  by  the  undeserving  and  the 
worthless  simply  because  the  cheap  and  the  ordinar}-,  scarcely 
demanding  mental  or  moral  effort  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  find  the  readiest  response. 

Many  editors  have  instituted  a  certain  style,  a  certain  kind 
of  story,  a  certain  order  of  article  peculiar  to  their  magazines, 
and  firm  in  a  mistaken  wisdom  refuse  to  accept  contributions 
which  do  not  conform  to  their  policv.  "'Your  stor}-  is  intrin- 
sically good,"'  one  will  sav,   "but  it  does  not  come  in  my  line." 

A  greater  error,  a  ^^orse  injustice  to  editor,  author  and  public 
could  not  exist.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  limits  the  editor  to 
one  kind  of  matter,  to  the  serving  of  a  menu  lacking  all 
variety,  monotonous,  inexpressibly  stale;  it  stifles  the  author's 
fancy,  dampens  his  enthusiasm,  shackles  him  to  the  fetters  of 
a  narrow  tyranny;  it  cheats  the  public  of  original  ideas  of  virile 
thoughts.      Arbitrar}'   rules  ought   never  to  exist,    merit  alone 
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being  the  one  magic  sesame  to  success.  A  man  should  never 
be  repressed  in  the  pla}'  of  his  genius.  He  writes  from  the 
abounding  fullness  that  is  within  him,  obe3'ing  the  imperious 
impulse  that  seeks  in  expression  an  outlet  for  the  effervescent 
spontaneity  of  his  nature.  It  is  the  kind  of  these  great  thoughts 
that  rush  upon  him,  of  these  splendid  ideas  that  crowd  in  his 
brain,  and  the  manner  of  their  revelation  peculiar  to  him  alone, 
that  constitutes  the  author's  individuality'.  To  check  them  in 
their  flow,  to  thwart  them  from  their  course,  to  introduce  an 
outside  influence,  is  to  destroy  their  identit}',  to  make  them 
other  than  his.  And  if  he  be  a  true  man  he  will  rebel  with  all 
the  energy  that  is  in  him  against  whatever  seeks  to  impair  his 
efficacy. 

What  is  the  particular  polic}^  of  a  magazine  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  work  of  sterling  abilitj^? 

The  legitimate  function  of  editors  and  publishers  is  the 
supply  of  matter  to  the  public;  the  discovery  of  ability,  the 
promotion  of  the  relations  between  author  and  public  is  their 
only  raison  d'etre.  Instead  of  hedging  about  the  literary  as- 
pirant with  disheartening  difficulties,  their  business  is  to  further 
him  by  ever}^  means  in  their  power.  "'The  weakest  men  of 
genius,"  says  Lombroso,  "are  worth  more  than  mediocrities." 
If  perchance  there  should  arise  out  of  the  crowd  of  the  tran- 
sient and  external  a  mighty  soul  indued  with  the  elements  of 
eternity,  because  he  seems  strange,  unfamiliar,  quite  out  of  the 
accustomed  regime,  do  not  discard  him.  Do  not  let  him  knock 
for  admittance  too  many  times  on  the  closed  door.  The  great 
thought  of  the  world  does  not  always  harmonize  with  conven- 
tional methods;  it  is  often  rude,  primal,  barbaric.  Men  of 
genius  are  lone  independents  in  the  republic  of  mind  traveling 
other  than  the  well-trodden  highways. 

Editors  and  publishers  who  flatter  themselves  that  b}'  a  long 
service  based  on  experience  they  quite  comprehend  the  public 
needs,  ma}^  perhaps  be  doing  the  public  an  injustice.  Because 
it  accepts  with  seeming  satisfaction  the  literary  diet  placed  be- 
fore it,  does  it  follow  it  would  not  welcome  a  different  one?  We 
take  what  we  can  get  in  absence  of  better. 

Men  and  women  who  listen  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
with  stolid,  passive  acquiescence  to  the  hackneyed,   are  sud- 
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denl\-  awakened,  stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  kindling  words 
of  power.  The  soul  steeped  in  apathy  will  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  heroic.  The  great  message  comes  and  we 
abandon  ourselves  to  its  mastery. 

If  the  public  taste  be  superficial  and  vulgar,  instead  of  pan- 
dering to  an  inclination  for  the  shallow,  the  weak,  the  insigni- 
ficant, the  common,  let  us  seek  to  elevate  it  by  works  of  re- 
finement and  distinction;  if  culture  be  illiberal,  let  us  trj-  to 
enlarge  it  with  a  broad  and  noble  catholicity;  if  sentiment  be 
sickh%  let  us  invigorate  it  with  the  pure,  the  magnificently 
strong,  the  healthfulh'  sane.  The  nation  to  which  has  been 
granted  the  heritage  of  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  should  demand 
the  highest,  should  tolerate  nothing  less  than  the  best.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  disavow  that  glorious  memorial  of  the  past,  to 
fail  to  justify  our  own  capabilities  and  every  loft}'  instinct  of 
our  humanity. 

And  perhaps  when  the  high  tide  of  commercialism  has  ebbed 
away  as  ever}'  cycle  through  which  a  nation  passes  must  vanish 
to  give  place  to  another,  and  we  once  more  devote  ourselves  to 
the  attainment  of  the  plain,  the  noble,  the  enduring  things  of 
the  spirit  which  alone  out  of  all  the  objects  of  human  pursuit 
are  worthy  of  effort,  the  Sovereign  Man  will  appear  I 

He  may  not  be  a  poet  like  Milton,  the  swelling  melody  of 
whose  majestic  organ  notes  will  go  reverberating  down  the 
centuries;  he  may  not  be  a  novelist  as  puissant  as  the  master 
of  the  Comedie  Humaine;  a  dramatist  as  universal  as  Shakes- 
peare; an  essa3'ist  as  virile  as  Carlyle,  as  world-broad  as  Mon- 
taigne; because  these  are  like  those  wayward  members  of  the 
solar  system,  seemingly  obedient  to  no  fixed  law,  appearing  at 
rare  intervals  of  time  when  all  unexpectedly  they  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  men  by  tracing  a  blazing  path  of  radiance  across  the 
heavens. 

Yet  what  has  come  may  come  again!  And  we  have  faith  in 
the  potentiality  of  a  people  with  its  splendid  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
heritance,— a  people  who  has  subdued  this  great  land,  accom- 
plished a  magnificent  national  freedom,  and  fought  its  way  to 
pre-eminence  by  force  of  intrepid  courage,  hardy  determina- 
tion, consummate  ability. 

We  can  afford  to  wait  I 


Child  Labor  and  the  Child 
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IV. 


MORALITY  AND  PLAY 


LxW  has  a  moral  code  of  its  own.  Not  only  does 
the  hard  player  make  the  hard  worker,  but  he 
makes  the  good  citizen  as  well.  Boys  seldom 
cheat  once  at  marbles;  never  twice.  Ostracism 
I  fi-om  the  group  is  the  penalt3%  one  which  the  av- 
erage boy  dare  not  incur.  The  rules  of  top  spin- 
ning are  inviolable.  It  is  decided  for  all  time  who 
shall  "show  the  first  shake"  and  who  shall  have 
the  lirst  shot.  No  one  cares  to  take  a  shot  out  of  turn.  The 
moralit}'  of  the  group  will  not  permit  it.  Thus  in  their  pla}' 
each  group  of  bo\s  forms  its  social  organization,  and  formu- 
lates the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed.  From  that  time 
on  these  rules  are  adhered  to  unless  changed  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  group. 

The  child  who  grows  up  as  an  "only  child"  among  older 
people  lacks  the  development  that  comes  from  this  group  action 
and  group  morality  of  child  plays.  He  is  "different"  from  the 
other  children,  and  when  he  goes  to  school  for  the  first  time  he 
is  in  a  new  world,  which  is  wholh'  apart  from  his  former  ex- 
perience. Such  a  child  has  no  conception  of  the  group  mo- 
rality which  comes  from  the  games  of  other  children,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  he  often  experiences  difficulties  in  getting 
into  the  spirit  of  the  others. 

So,  too,  with  the  working  child  who  has  from  his  earliest 
years  engaged  in  some  labor  which  meant  nothing  to  him,  he 
lacks  the  group  instinct.  He  does  not  know  how  to  play  with 
the  others.  It  goes  without  saj'ing  that  in  his  work  he  is 
wholly  deficient  in  any  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  common 
labor  of  his  group.  But  modern  industr}^  is  built  upon  a  basis 
of  division  of  labor;  of  co-operation  among  the  members  of  each 
group  to  produce  the  highest  results.     If  this  co-operation  is 
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desirable  and  group  action  advantageous  what  utter  folly  it  is 
to  foster  a  s\'stem  like  child  labor,  which  deadens  the  very  in- 
stincts that  lead  to  effective  group  action. 

■'Playing  fair"  means  much  to  the  child  and  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  element  that  makes  the  desirable  citizen  and 
the  desirable  associate.  The  child  who  learns  to  play  fair  will 
nine  times  in  ten  work  fair  in  the  world  of  business. 

"Pla}'  at  its  best  is  onh'  a  school  of  ethics.  It  gives  not  only 
strength  but  courage  and  confidence,  tends  to  simplifj'  life  and 
habits,  gives  energy,  decision  and  promptness  to  the  will,  brings 
consolation  and  peace  to  the  mind  in  evil  daj's,  is  a  resource  in 
trouble  and  brings  out  individuality^"*  "That  is  why,  unlike 
gymnastics,  pla^^  has  as  much  soul  as  bods."* 

Play  means  to  the  growing  child  soul  growth.  "Play  is  the 
purest,  most  spiritual  activit}'  of  man  at  this  stage,  and  at  the 
same  time,  typical  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  of  inner  hidden 
natural  life  in  man  and  all  things."! 

"When  a  little  girl  plays  'dolls'  or  'keeping  house'  she  is 
living  herself  into  the  deepest  springs  of  human  life. "  + 

The  child  who  pla3's  has  the  greatest  opportunity  for  that 
soul  growth,  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand  far  above  the 
supply.  Among  the  arm}-  of  working  children,  there  is  more 
of  cigarette  smoking,  loud  talk  and  bad  talk  than  there  is  of 
play.  Here,  among  the  working  children,  there  is  the  least 
opportunity  for  that  soul  growth  for  which  there  is  the  great 
demand  and  the  meager  supply. 

Play  is  to  the  child  what  poetry  is  to  the  man.  Deprive 
either  of  this  essential  element,  and  from  the  misdirected  sow- 
ing is  reaped  a  harvest  of  misdirected  lives.  "Instill  into  a 
boy's  mind  learning  which  he  sees  and  feels  not  to  have  the 
highest  worth  and  w^hich  cannot  become  a  part  of  his  active 
life,  and  increase  it  and  his  freshness,  spontaneit3%  and  the 
fountains  of  his  play  slowlj^  run  dry  and  his  3'outh  fades  to 
early  dessication.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  average  child  who 
spends  his  pla}-  time  feeding  with  hand  and  body  the  modern 
industrial    mill.        Premature    work    and    premature    deca}'    of 

*  Adolescence,  G-  S.  Hall,  i  :  203,  204. 

t  Quoted  from  Frobel,  by  A.  F.  Chainbtrlain  in  The  Cbild. 

+  Moral  Education,  K.  H.  Grisrsjs,  page  77. 
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moral  fiber  are  kindred  forces  running  hand  in  hand  toward 
the  almshouse. 

"Just  as  helplessness  in  infancy  is  a  guarantee  of  adult  in- 
tellect, play  in  youth  is  a  guarantee  of  adult  morality  and  cul- 
ture. The  prolongation  of  infancy  in  the  human  race  needed 
as  a  corollary  the  activity  of  youth  to  secure  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  mature  life.  Play  ma}-  be  termed  the  genius  of  in- 
stincts and  youth  its  inspirer.  Man  had  to  be  3'oung  to  be 
civilized;  had  he  no  j^outh  and  no  plav  he  were  perpetually 
savage."* 

Thus  the  morality  and  play  go  hand  in  hand.  Out  of  play 
develops  a  social  morality',  having  as  its  basis  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  co-operating  group 
in  which  he  belongs. 

V.       MORALITY   AND   WORK 

The  child  who  gets  no  chance  to  play  loses  the  opportunity 
for  moral  development  which  play  affords;  the  child  who  goes 
to  work  almost  inevitably  gains  a  positive  code  of  immorality 
which  could  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

Entering  the  workroom  with  adults,  young  and  old,  people 
of  all  tjpes  of  morality  and  immoralit}',  the  child  ceases  to  be  a 
child  in  knowledge  while  he  is  still  a  child  in  ideas.  There  is 
no  home  influence  or  school  influence  to  w^ard  off  the  dangers, 
no  mother  or  teacher  to  point  out  the  hidden  rocks.  The  child 
is  pilot  and  captain,  but  how  easih-  influenced  and  misguided! 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  nervous  strain  of  the  workroom 
is  very  great.  The  children  are  "speeded  up"'  with  the  adults. 
When  an  outside  opportunity  offers  any  change,  any  counter 
exciternent,  it  is  seized  eagerly,  no  matter  what  its  character 
may  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  change.  Very,  very  often  it  is  of 
the  wrong  character.  "Child  labor  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  an  irreparable  injur}-  to  the  children  and  to  the  society  at 
large.  Bodies  and  minds  are  stunted  and  deformed;  crime, 
violence  and  all  of  the  social  evils  which  spring  from  a  brutal- 
ized population  are  fostered."!     To  be  making  a  living,  asso- 

*The  Child,  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  page  27. 

t  Labor  Problems,  Adams  iSi  Sumner,  page  20. 
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ciated  with  all  classes  of  people  at  an  earl}-  and  immature  age, 
to  be  contributing  to  the  family  fund  and  hence  to  be  more  or 
less  independent, — what  unwholesome  things  for  the  average 
child.  "Why  don't  you  stop  your  daughter  in  the  wrong 
course  upon  which  she  has  entered?"  *'I  don't  dare,"  replied 
the  mother,  "or  she  will  leave  home."  Said  the  daughter, 
"Mj"^  ma  can't  do  nothing  to  me,  I  pay  the  rent."  Independ- 
ence, before  the  proper  age  of  independence,  often  means  ruin. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  factor^^  children  are  knowing 
far  be3'ond  their  years,  should  lie  afound  some  noon  time  with 
a  group  of  factory  boys,  fourteen  or  fifteen  j^ears  of  age,  and 
listen  to  their  conversation.  It  is  usually  a  thousand  times 
more  foul  than  that  heard  around  the  average  saloon.  One 
immoral  person  in  a  factory  will  easily  contaminate  the  whole. 
Immorality  is  an  infection  which  spreads  quickly  in  a  crowded 
workroom. 

If  the  factorN'  life  is  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  average 
boy,  it  is  far  more  so  to  the  average  girl.  One  who  believes 
otherwise  should  read  The  Long  Day,  a  story  of  a  New  York 
working  girl  as  told  by  herself. 

Perhaps  the  most  open  immorality  is  encountered  where  bo^'s 
and  girls  work  together  on  night  shifts.  Through  the  anthra- 
cite fields,  this  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  silk  mills.  At  one  of 
these  mills,  which  the  writer  visited,  there  were  about  fifteen 
bo3^s  and  fifteen  girls  on  the  night  shift.  These  children,  talking- 
together  outside  of  the  mill,  before  starting  for  the  night,  used 
language  too  terrible  to  say  or  even  to  think  again.  The}'  had 
ceased  to  be  immoral;  the}-  were  without  morals.  Every  form 
of  decency  accepted  by  society  in  general  was  swept  aside,  and 
the  conversation  heard  at  this  mill  could  scarcely  have  been 
credited  as  coming  from  anything  but  a  savage. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  problem  is  aptly  described  by  Juliet 
Wilbor  Tomkins:  "A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  im- 
morality resulting  from  factory  life.  Perhaps  there  has  been 
more  or  less  exaggeration  on  this  point,  or,  rather,  a  failure  to 
make  honest  comparison  with  the  morality  of  these  same  people 
when  not  employed  in  factories.  Yet  there  is  no  denj'ing  that 
the  indiscriminate  herding  of  men  and  girls  does  not  prompt 
modesty  and  virtue.      I  know  a  ramshackle  old  building  in  New 
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York  in  which  the  top  floor  is  used  b}'  a  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical shoes.  On  the  floor  beneath  is  a  laundr}',  separated  from 
the  street  by  three  long  flights  of  stairs,  which  are  utterh^  dar^ 
except  for  the  gas  jets  insisted  on  by  the  authorities.  At  half- 
past  five,  ever}'  afternoon,  the  shoe  men  come  trooping  down 
just  as  the  laundr}'  girls  are  let  out,  tired  with  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  and  flushed  and  warm  with  the  long  da}'  in  a  steam- 
ing, enervating  atmosphere.  And  night  after  night  the  gas  jets 
are  mysteriously  put  out,  so  that  all  flock  down  together  in 
pitch  blackness.  When  you  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
evils  of  child  labor  are  exaggerated,  think  what  they  are  to  a 
girl  when  she  is  too  young  to  protect  or  even  to  understand 
herself.  Terrible  things  have  been  begun  on  those  stairs,  yes, 
and  happened  there;  and  they  are  not  the  only  dark  flights  of 
stairs  in  the  New  York  factories.  No  one  knows  who  turns 
the  lights  out:  it  may  be, — heaven  help  them! — the  girls  them- 
selves. The  managers  could  easily  find  a  way  to  prevent  it, 
and  they  give  glib  promises;  but  they  do  not  really  care.  It 
is  the  public  at  large  that  has  to  care,  to  demand  better  protec- 
tion for  its  children.  I  have  seen  other  conditions  so  wrong 
and  so  openly  offensive  to  decency  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
believed;  and  they  persisted  until  an  inspector,  in  righteous 
rage,  stood  on  the  spot  while  reform  Avas  inaugurated.  Filth, 
with  not  even  a  pretense  of  privacy, — how  long  can  immature 
modesty  stand  that  unharmed?"*  After  a  thorough  study  of 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Peter  Roberts  writes:  "In 
interview  with  physicians,  each  of  them  dwelt  upon  the  moral 
and  social  evil  of  the  factory  life.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Davis,  of 
Lancaster,  said  that  he  had  treated  boys  of  ten  years  and  up- 
ward for  affections  due  to  social  evil.  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  Al- 
lentown,  said  that  no  vice  was  unknown  to  many  girls  of  fif- 
teen years  working  in  the  factories  of  Allentown.  .  .  .  Rev. 
Wilson,  of  Williamsport,  after  a  long  study  of  the  effect  of  fac- 
tory life  on  girls,  said:  'Not  a  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
should  go  into  a  factory,  and  then  only  having  possessed  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct.  Two  weeks  in  the  factory  blunts  the 
average    girl's    moral    sensitiveness.      She    loses    the  blush  of 

*  Juliet   Wilbor  Toinkins,    Turning   Children    into    Dollars,    Success,   Jan- 
uary, 1905. 
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modesty  and  she  talks  loud.'  .  .  .  Dr.  Davis,  of  Lancaster, 
said:  'The  result  of  it  all  is  that  these  girls  fade  at  an  early 
age,  and  then  they  cannot  discharge  the  functions  of  mothers 
and  wives  as  they  should.'  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  Allentown,  said: 
'There  are  more  unhappy  homes,  ruined  lives,  blasted  hopes 
and  diseased  bodies  in  Allentown, ^than  in  any  other  city  of  its 
size,  because  of  the  factories  here.'  "* 

All  factory  life  is  not  immoral  and  immorality  is  not  an  es- 
sential element  in  factory  life,  but  under  present  conditions, 
factory  life  and  immorality  too  often  run  hand  in  hand,  and  it 
behooves  society  to  look  carefully  to  these  things  and  see  that 
they  be  reduced  to  the  veriest  minimum. 

Play  is  the  accompaniment  of  youth.  Man  has  his  play  time: 
it  is  childhood.  Man  has  his  work  time:  it  is  adult  life.  The 
child  cannot  hope  to  escape  all  work,  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
life  must-be  devoted  to  play  if  the  functions  of  the  adult  life  of 
work  are  to  be  well  fulfilled. 

The  child  who  works  loses  the  opportunit}'  for  the  sponta- 
neous expression  of  the  new  life  that  can  come  only  through 
pla}^  The  child's  body  is  forming  at  fourteen,  and  its  growth 
should  not  be  hampered  or  marred  by  imposing  upon  it  the  re- 
strictions that  come  with  factory  life. 

As  the  body  of  the  developing  child  is  denied  its  complete 
development  b}^  work,  so  its  mental  development  is  curtailed 
and  its  moral  sensibilities  are  often  stunted  by  the  work. 
Child  labor  does  not  necessarily  mean  stunting  and  degrada- 
tion, but  the  probabilities  are  that  child  labor  Avill  mean  child 
deterioration. 

*  From  an  unpublished  report  by  Peter  Roberts  in  the  hands  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Child  Labor  Committee. 
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B.   F.   HARDING,    MILTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

PRESIDENT  of  one  of  our  leading  universities 
recently  made^  the  statement  that  he  longed  for 
the  good  old  days  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  college 
preparatory  work,  when  pupils  learned  accuracy, 
and  almost  on  the  same  da}'  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Boston  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
that  he  didn't  care  what  his  boy  studied  at  school 
provided  he  learned  accuracy.  This  demand  for 
accuracy  is  echoed  in  the  minds  of  us  all,  but  there  will  most 
naturally  be  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how  accuracy  is  to 
be  obtained.  Now  as  accuracy  is  a  by-product  of  training,  we 
ma}'  well  inquire  at  the  outset  what  we  mean  by  training,-  by 
education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  in  considering 
the  subject  it  would  seem  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
creature  that  we  are  trying  to  train  and  the  conditions  that  will 
surround  the  creature  when  we  have  finished  our  work  of 
training.  Given,  therefore,  not  an  animal,  but  a  3'outh,  pos- 
sessing body,  soul  and  mind,  the  problem  before  us  is  to  de- 
termine what  course  of  education  would  produce  the  best  all 
around  youth  at  the  end  of  his  school  course  prepared  to  meet 
the  practical  needs  of  life  as  Ave  find  them  existing  in  business 
or  college  to-da}'. 

"Times  change  and  we  change  with  them."  The  evolu- 
tionary processes  in  education,  though  perhaps  in  a  measure 
less  rapid  than  in  some  other  forms  of  human  activity,  are  nev- 
ertheless apparent  to  all,  and  all  these  processes  seem  to  follow, 
very  imperfectl}^  it  is  true,  one  general  law,  viz.,  to  instruct 
the  youth  according  to  the  demands  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  These  efforts  at  education  have  varied  greatly  owing 
to  different  outside  influences.  In  ancient  Greece,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  no  public  schools  supported  at  the  expense 

*  Being  the  substance  of  two  addresses  delivered  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass.,  January  i8  and  19,  1910,  and  completed  in 
the  present  form  January  28th,  by  B.  F.  Harding,  teacher  of  the  classics,  in  that 
school. 
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of  the  city  or  state.  The  famih?^  and  a  few  private  schools  de- 
veloped the  pupil  in  music,  grammar  and  gj'mnastics  in  his 
earlier  j^ears.  Specialization  followed  later  under  private 
teachers  at  private  expense.  The  scholars  kept  up  specializa- 
tion, the  rank  and  file,  however,  took  up  the  burden  of  life  at  an 
early  age  in  war,  business  or  agriculture,  and  yet  the  product 
of  intellectual  Greece  has  been  the  marvel  of  succeeding  gener- 
ations in  art,  literature  and  philosoph}-.  The  ancient  Greeks 
studied  no  foreign  tongue.  Science  and  history  were  scarcely 
in  their  cradle  or  in  an}'  tangible  form  of  much  use  to  the  every- 
day world.  The  ancient  Romans  like  the  ancient  Greeks  had 
a  very  simple  form  of  ea^l}'  education  along  practically  the 
same  lines,  with  emphasis  on  the  stud}-  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  an  abrupt  cessation  of  literarj^  work,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  few  specialists  in  higher  education  as  in  Greece,  when  at 
about  the  age  of  seventeen  the  3'outh  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  manhood  and  put  on  the  toga  virilis.  Man}'  of  the  better 
class  of  Romans,  however,  at  one  period  studied  ancient  Greek, 
somewhat  as  the  English  or  Americans  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  studied  French,  with  no  definite  aim  at  marked  pro- 
ticienc}'  in  the  language,  but  by  way  of  social  accomplishment 
without  emphasizing  its  linguistic  features  in  the  way  of  gram- 
matical training.  But  owing  to  the  lack  of  public  schools,  the 
masses  of  people  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  uneducated, 
the  word  schola,  or  school,  signifying  a  place  for  spending 
leisure  time;  for  scholars  then  were  men  of  leisure  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  till  the  field  or  serve  in  the  army. 
Learning  thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  confined  largely  to  the 
cloister  and  the  convent,  and  the  scholars  of  different  countries 
found  a  common  bond  of  interest  and  intercourse  in  the  Latin 
tongue  ds  they  pored  over  their  Latin,  Greek  and  philosophi- 
cal studies.  The  ancient  classics  thus  became  peculiarly  as- 
sociated with  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  gentle  ways,  particu- 
larly so  in  England,  and  the  tradition  so  firmly  established  in 
days  when  means  of  communication  were  difficult,  has  clung 
with  great  pertinacity.  Even  thirty  odd  years  ago  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  college  were  largely  confined  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  language,  all  other  requirements,  except  per- 
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haps  those  in  mathematics,  being  ridiculoush'  eas3\  In  the 
eighties  came  the  attack  on  Greek  as  a  requirement  for  college 
entrance  examination  at  Harvard,  and  this  was  made  optional, 
with  the  substitution  at  first  of  elementar}^  German  and  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  and  later  this  restriction  was  removed 
and  the  substitution  was  permitted  in  any  studies  reckoned  the 
equivalent  in  so  man\^  "points"  on  the  list  of  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college.  Perhaps  all  these  S3'stems  of  education 
were  as  opportune  for  the  times  in  which  they  flourished  as 
were  the  demands  made  bj'  the  times  upon  the  educated  indi- 
vidual,* as  interpreted  b}'  those  in  charge  of  school  and  college 
curricula,  and  yet  owing  to  the  old  tradition  that  education  is 
preferably  the  development  of  the  mind  alone  they  all  largely 
neglected  the  development  and  study  of  the  bod}^  and  owing- 
further  to  the  dread  of  stirring  up  religious  jealousy,  all  educa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature  has  been  generally 
omitted  except  in  the  curricula  of  some  private  schools.  The 
tremendous  stride  made  by  the  Japanese  in  the  past  fifty  years 
has  not  been  owing  to  their  excellence  as  students  of  the 
ancient  classics,  or  to  their  neglect  of  training  of  the  bod}-,  but 
to  their  adaptation  of  modern  ideas  and  to  their  recognition  of 
the  demands  of  the  times,  while  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
Mikado  and  their  countr\%  though  criticised  by  Christians 
when  it  amounts  to  individual  suicide  in  their  interpretation  of 
dut\',  is  nevertheless  praiseworthy  according  to  their  religious 
standards. 

In  this  countr3%  compared  with  a  generation  ago,  the  condi- 
tions are  far  different.  If  we  look  about  us  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  b}-  the  great  development  of  science,  b}'  the  ap- 
plication of  logical  and  time-saving  methods  to  all  branches  of 
mercantile  and  agricultural  activity,  by  the  increased  facilities 
of  communication  in  all  directions,  owing  to  new  inventions. 
and  b}'  the  great  attention  devoted  to  athletics,  although  often 
in  the  latter  case  without  due  regard  for  the  individual. 
Further  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  in  population  have 
brought,  on  the  one  hand,  increased  temptation  toward  extrava- 
gance, and  on  the  other,  an  urgent  demand  for  the  all  around 

*  On  entering  businet-s  in  those  days  a  boy  usually  began  by  sweeping  out 
the  office. 
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man  able  to  cope  successful!}^  with  the  complicated  conditions 
of  life  that  exist  to-day  in  all  large  municipalities,  and  for  men 
more  intelligently  trained  in  good  citizenship  and  in  some 
knowledge  of  the  practical  relief  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  poorer  classes.  Brains,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  bod}', 
good  citizenship,  social  service  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  prac- 
tical service  of  mankind  in  sanitarium  or  business  house,  in 
the  sick  room  or  on  the  bench,  in  the  schoolroom  or  the  church. 

The  environment  therefore  of  the  product  of  our  secondary 
(or  high)  school  to-day  w^ould  seem  prett}'  clearh^  defined,  but 
how  about  the  product  that  the  secondary  school  is  turning  out 
to  meet  this  demand?  For  if  this  demand  has  been  fairly 
stated,  the  w'ork  of  the  secondar}-  school  first  and  last,  is  to 
meet  it  fairly,  and  secondly  to  meet  the  demands  for  college  in 
the  list  of  so-called  college  entrance  requirements.  In  short 
the  time  has  come  for  secondary  schools  to  cease  fitting  pupils 
primarily  for  college,  but  rather  to  fit  them  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  legitimate  field  for  life,  for  outside  of  the  privately  en- 
dowed school  the  larger  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  country  never  see  the  inside  of  the  college  wall. 

The  great  fault  in  most  secondary  schools, — owing  partly  to 
the  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  to  the  pressure  of  college  requirements 
from  above,  the  faculties  of  which  are  too  often  prejudiced  in 
an  insistence  upon  the  representation  of  particular  subjects  in 
the  list  of  entrance  requirements,  and  owing  parti}'  to  an  un- 
pardonable oversight  for  many  years  past  on  the  part  of  the 
school  authorities  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  youth  of  the  ever 
present  day — the  blind  following  of  the  old  tradition, — is  that 
they  devote  too  much  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics in  their  curricula  as  mere  machinery  for  grammatical 
analysis,  neglecting  largely  their  literary  merit;  in  omitting 
nearly  all  scientific  knowledge  of  the  body  and  in  disregarding 
practical  instruction  in  social  service,  or  altruism.  The  ancient 
classics  do  not  deserve  such  treatment,  and  if  the  colleges  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  this  requirement  in  the  entrance  program, 
they  should  insist  upon  its  further  continuance  in  the  college 
curriculum.  The  amount  of  literature  of  the  ancient  classics 
read  thus  in  most  preparatory  schools  is  also  very  fragmentary, 
and  yet  it  forms  too  often  the  sum    total  of  the  attainment  of 
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most  of  our  young  men  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  even  this  is 
purchased  too  dearh',*  for  these  studies  are  soon  abandoned  b}' 
the  vast  majority  of  students  in  college  and  forgotten.  Their 
service  had  been  reckoned  as  simph' so  many  "entrance  points" 
— w^hat  further  use  for  them  now  that  college  had  been  entered? 
And  except  in  the  case  of  the  classical  scholar,  or  the  specialist, 
call  him  if  j-ou  will,  teacher  of  the  classics,  antiquarian  or 
archaeologist,  the  youth  was  quite  right  to  discard  them.  The 
fault  was  not  his  that  he  had  studied  them  in  the  discourag- 
ingly  uninteresting  manner  he  had  experienced  the  past  four  or 
even  six  j^ears,  before  his  college  entrance;  the  trouble  la}^ 
elsewhere.  And  further,  I  am  convinced  that  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  forms  is  not  indispensable  even 
to  the  scholar  of  literature  and  histor}-.  One  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated men  of  my  acquaintance  to-da}',  who  has  long  since 
forgotten  his  classics  of  the  preparatory  school,  has  acquired 
by  his  extensive  reading  of  the  best  translations  of  the  ancient 
classics  a  knowledge  of  those  authors  that  can  put  to  shame 
many  a  specialist  in  those  languages.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  men  to-day,  not  teachers  of  the  classics,  but  including 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  teachers  of  other  subjects  and 
business  men,  is  that  too  much  time  in  school  which  could  be 
spent  better  otherwise  is  devoted  to  the  special  training  in 
Greek  and  Latin  forms  and  syntax  and  to  this  fragmentary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  ancient  classics.  Now  as 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  any  language  without  insistence  on  ac- 
curacy in  grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  and  as  work  spent  on 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  adopted  stx'le  seems  to  the  adult  mind 
in  recalling  their  bo3'hood  daj's  at  school,  as  just  so  much  time 
wasted,  I  wish  to  propose,  with  all  due  apologies,  a  scheme  of 
study  that  will  emphasize  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  an- 
cient classics  themselves,  b}'  retaining  their  literature,  more 
fully  than  by  the  present  method,  in  the  reading  of  excellent 
translations  of  these  languages  in  English,  French  or  German, 
co-ordinating  these  studies  with  each  other — an  ancient  clas- 
sical course  in  translation — and  by  supplementing  such  read- 
ing by  the  stud}^  of  art,    antiquities   and  architecture  of   the 

*  See  also  Benson's  article  in  Cornhill  Magazine,  February,  1910,  "Human- 
istic Education  without  Latin." 
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Greeks  and  Romans  in  place  of  the  piecemeal  literature  and 
the  principal  parts  of  verbs  and  declension  of  nouns  that  are 
associated  alone  with  these  studies  at  school.     For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  would  suggest  a  scheme  of  study  in  which  courses 
in  elementary  Latin  and  elementary  Greek*  should  be  offered 
only  in  the" last  year  of  the  preparatory  school  before  entering 
college,  as  an  elective  to  be  taken  principall}'  b}'  those  whose 
future  plan  of  life  ma\'  seem  to  urge  upon  them  some  prelimi- 
nary acquaintance  with  those  languages  before  entering  college, 
and  I  would  petition  the  colleges  to  reduce  the  requirement  in 
elementary  Latin  and  elementar}'  Greek  to  an   amount  to  be 
reasonably  covered  in  one  3'ear  by  the  average  student  in  his 
last  year  at  the  preparator}-  school.     In  short,  I  feel  that  to-day 
the  ancient  classics  are  properly  college  courses  to  be  elected 
either  by  those  who  intend  to  become  scholars  in  those  subjects 
or  by  others  who  think  the}'  feel  the  need  of  the  special  funda- 
mentals in  language  that  these  basic  languages  certain!}-  give, 
whereas  their  chief  value,  and  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, for  the  mass  of  students  can  be  obtained  in  the  trans- 
lated literature  in   the  manner  referred  to  above,   and  in   their 
affiliated  studies.     I  would  not,  however,  make  the  courses  in 
art  and  architecture  technical,  but  rather  largeh'  illustrative,  that 
the  pupil  might  be  able  to  recognize  the  reproduction  before 
him  and  in  connection  with  his  literature  recall  its  application. 
The  co-ordination  of  these  studies  of  the  ancient  classics  in 
English,  French  and  German  translations  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  arrange,  and  this  should  depend  on  some  chronologi- 
cally arranged  historical  course,  which  should  last  throughout 
the  pupil's  entire  course  at  school;  but  when  the  work  in  his- 
tor}'  for  anj'  given  j^ear  was  on  English  or  American  history 
or  mediaeval  histor}',  the  literature  and  art  work  should  co-or- 
dinate with  the  peoples  studied  in  the  historical  course.     Even 
then  a  substratum  of  reading  of  the  ancient  classics  in  transla- 
tion might  be  worked  into  the  various  literature  courses.     The 
course  in  histor\-  should  close  with  a  hard  drill  in  civics  and 
economics  in  the  graduating  3'ear  of  the  pupil  at  school.     The 
need,  however,  of  an  inflected  foreign  language  for  training 

*  As  there  is  a  beginners'  class  in  Greek  in  some  colleges,  this  course  might 
well  be  omitted. 
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the  mind  in  etymolog}^  and  S3'ntax,  seems  to  me  imperative,  and 
to  take  the  place  of  such  work  in  a  measure  once  filled  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  I  would  suggest  the  introduction  of  German 
in  the  first  year  of  our  school  course,  and  this/ training  could 
be  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  French  the  next  year, 
a  comparatively  uninflected  foreign  language.  As  our  relations 
with  Mexico  and  Spanish  speaking  countries  increase,  we 
might  offer  elementary  Spanish  in  addition  to  elementary 
French,  and  for  such  pupils  omit  advanced  French.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  co-ordinate  methods  of  teaching  in  this  way, 
when  studying  Greek  and  Roman  histor}^  the  work  in  English, 
French  and  German  should  comprise  copious  reading  of  the 
ancient  classics  in  these  respective  literatures,  supplemented 
by  a  weekly  lecture  in  the  co-ordinated  art  course,  illustrated 
by  the  reflectoscope  or  stereopticon.  The  historical  studies  of 
people  on  the  earth  naturall}^  lead  us  to  the  stud}^  of  the  earth 
itself  as  found  in  political  and  economic  geograph3%  astronomy, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  ph3^sics  and  chemistry.  The  stud}' 
of  economic  geograph}^  especially  deserves  greater  considera- 
tion than  is  possible  under  our  present  s\'stem,  and  I  would 
include  this  course  with  others  of  the  above  sciences,  in  the  re- 
quired work  of  the  last  \-ear  at  school.  In  mathematics  the 
work  would  still  be  carried  out  along  the  same  lines  as  have 
hitherto  so  well  answered  the  demands  for  training  in  calcula- 
tion, and  I  would  suggest  some  music,  drawing  and  vocational 
training  in  the  early  3'ears  at  school.  But  hardly  less  important 
than  all  this  for  the  3'outh  we  are  educating,  should  be  a  proper 
understanding  of  his  own  bodv,  and  he  should  receive  this  in- 
formation in  ph3'siolog3^  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  career, 
being  required  in  his  final  3^ear  to  pass  the  college  examination 
in  this  subject.  This  work  for  the  first  three  3'ears — I  am  as- 
suming a  six-3'ear  preparator3^  course  * — should  be  supplemented 
by  obligatory  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  morning  periods  under 
experienced  instructors,  such  work  being  graded  like  an}'  other 
school  work,  and  where  possible  followed  up  in  the  afternoon 
by  supervisory  work  on  the  playing  fields.  School  faculties  in 
the  past  have  had  too  scant  acquaintance  with  this  side  of  the 

*In  a  four-jear  school  course  the  work  would  be  distributed  differently  in 
physiology. 
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life  of  their  pupils.  The  preparatoiy  school  should  prepare 
the  bod}'  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  3'outh,  and  should  exercise 
judicious  control  over  him  whether  in  the  class  room  or  out  of 
doors  at  pla}-.  And  just  here  I  would  co-ordinate  Avith  the 
physical  development,  the  training  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
boy's  nature,  for  true  sportsmanship  on  the  pla3ang  field,  or  in 
actual  warfare,  springs  from  a  love  of  fair  pla\'  that  will  not 
take  undue  advantage  of  a  fallen  adversar\\  The  principles  of 
courtesv  thus  inculcated  on  the  plaj'ing  field  lead  easily  to 
proper  regard  for  others,  to  respect  for  those  in  authority,  and 
finally  to  that  respect  for  the  Great  Author  of  our  being,  which 
men  term  reverence.  And  here  we  get  a  good  opportunit}'  to 
call  attention  in  the  biographj^  of  the  great  leaders  of  social 
service,  which  should  be  earl}-  studied,  to  the  unselfish  motives 
that  have  actuated  men,  the  heroes  of  peace  and  good  will,  in 
all  ages,  and  parallels  could  be  drawn  between  them  and  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Last  of  all  in  such  a  course,  I 
would  give  the  pupil  a  little  insight  into  the  methods  pursued 
in  organized  social  sei'vice,  the  social  settlement  work,  and  the 
various  forms  of  relief  as  found  in  our  organized  charities  and 
hospitals  to-da\\  A.\\  this  work  could  easily  be  illustrated  b}' 
the  lantern. 

If  this  scheme  of  work  is  reasonable,  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  of  practical  arrangement,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  first  de- 
mand in  our  scheme  of  education  for  the  development  of  an  all 
around  3'outh,  sound  in  bod}^  sane  in  mind,  and  unselfish  in 
spirit,  has  been  fairh'  well  answered,  and  I  think  we  may  feel 
secure  in  believing  that  such  a  j-outh  is  better  prepared  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibilities  of  either  collegiate  or  business  life 
than  is  the  average  graduate  of  our  secondarj^  school  as  it  is  to- 
day. I  cannot  agree  with  either  of  those  who  cried  for  accu- 
racy, that  it  is  attainable  onh^  by  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  a  boy  is  edu- 
cated provided  he  learns  how  to  be  accurate.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  what  a  bo}'  studies,  but  his  development  of 
accuracy  will  depend  both  upon  himself  and  the  supervision 
under  which  he  works.  And  so  I  believe  that  a  s\'stem  of  edu- 
cation which  undertakes  to  train  methodically  the  entire  youth 
in  his  threefold  nature  will  meet  with  readier  recognition   from 
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the  pupils,  will  develop  earlier  the  quality  of  receptivity  on  the 
pupil's  part,  and  that  accuracj^  will  result  naturally  from  a 
S3'stem  of  training  co-ordinated  on  such  lines,  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  which  is  illustrated  daily  to  the  pupil  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  curriculum  itself.  For  I  charge  much  of  the 
superficiality  and  inaccurac}-  of  the  pupils  of  to-day  to  the  ill- 
assorted  and  disproportionate  systems  of  stud}'  that  are  pre- 
sented to  them,  which  often  lack  all  logical  coherence.  That 
this  results  in  mental  unrest  and  loss  of  mental  balance  is  self- 
evident,  for  the  fruit  of  unsystematic  training  is  disorder,  which 
creates  confusion.  Hence  dissatisfaction  and  the  mad  rush  for 
college  on  the  pupil's  part  where  satisfactory  upbuilding  is 
bound  to  be  handicapped  by  his  insecure  foundations,  and  a 
perfunctor}'  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  fitting  school,  help- 
less in  its  present  position,  fast  selling  its  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  in  the  desire  to  be  known  as  a  successful  fitting- 
school  for  college.  And  further  if  we  do  our  work  on  lines 
like  these  as  teachers  in  the  secondarj^  school,  we  may  have  no 
uneasiness  about  adjusting  our  work  to  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, but  will,  on  the  contrary,  find  that  the  adjustment 
will  be,  as  it  should  be  under  such  conditions,  largel}^  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  colleges  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  prod- 
uct of  such  a  S3'stem  of  training. 

Of  the  colleges  to-da}'  Harvard,  so  far  as  satisfying  the  en- 
trance requirements  are  concerned,  can  accept  such  a  pupil 
without  making  scarcely  a  change.  Indeed  she  does  admit  to 
college  under  her  present  system  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
B.S.  without  either  elementary  Latin  or  elementary'  Greek,  but 
requires  the  knowledge  of  either  one  of  these  studies  from  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Mavwe  not  hope  that  as  time 
advances  even  this  distinction  may  be  withdrawn  and  that  the 
kind  of  degree  conferred  by  Harvard  on  the  college  graduate 
will  depend  on  his  work  as  a  student  after  entering  college? 
To  Harvard,  however,  is  due  to-da}^  the  credit  for  recognizing, 
more  fully  than  other  Eastern  colleges  at  least,  the  value  of 
many  of  the  features  in  the  system  of  collegiate  preparatory 
work  as  outlined  so  imperfectly  above,  and  for  presenting  an 
opportunity  that,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  scarceh'  ap- 
preciated, if  not  entirely  overlooked,  by  the  average  secondary 
school  in  its  work  of  collegiate  preparation. 


Law  in  School  and  State 


JOHN    S.    ALAN,    MT.    VERNON,    OHIO 


|EARL,Y  every  modern  treatise  on  education,  that 
is  nearl\'  everj^  one  written  within  the  last  five 
years,  defines  education  as  a  process  of  making 
the  individual  an  efficient  social  being.  To  be- 
come social!}'  efficient  one  must  know  some  of  the 
civil  laws,  must  respect  those  laws,  and  obey 
them.  Governing  nearly  every  important  social 
relation  is  a  law  having  a  fixed  penalty  for  its 
violation.  Federal  and  state  statutes  say,  "thou  shalt  not," 
and  append  a  punishment  for  the  one  who  presumes  to  do 
otherwise. 

All  this  means  that  the  majority  of  citizens  at  the  present 
time  believe  in  a  form  of  government  under  law;  believe  that  to 
be  a  desirable  citizen  one  must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, must  learn  to  be  law-abiding. 

For  the  same  reason  our  educators  affirm  that  school  is  not  a 
preparation  for  life  but  is  life  itself;  that  these  boys  and  girls 
associated  together  form  a  society  which  is  not  unlike  the  mu- 
nicipalit}'  or  state;  that  in  some  way  students  should  be  taught 
the  duties  of  a  citizen,  respect  for  authorit}',  and  observance 
of  law. 

Nearly  ever}'  writer  on  pedagogy,  at  least  nearly  all  the  older 
writers,  advise  the  young  teacher  to  make  no  rules,  in  other 
words  no  laws,  but  to  depend  on  each  pupil  to  do  the  right  as 
he  knows  the  right;  not  to  make  a  fixed  penalt}-  for  an  offense, 
but  to  wait  until  that  offense  has  been  committed,  and  then  fit 
the  punishment  to  the  child.  More  than  that  there  has  grown 
up  an  idea,  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  students  of 
past  and  present,  that  to  bear  witness  against  a  fellow-student 
is  a  breach  of  decorum,  and  that  a  teacher  who  asks  one  pupil 
to  "tell  on  another"  has  a  low  standard  of  honor.  In  other 
words,  the  ethics  of  school  are  against  law,  against  witness- 
bearing,  against  a  fixed  penahy.  and  for  a  respectingof  persons. 
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Students  of  government  tell  us  that  that  state  in  which  there 
is  no  law,  in  which  each  is  left  to  do  right  according  to  his 
light,  is  anarch}'.  Our  laws  positivel}"  prohibit  the  making  of 
a  penalty  after  a  crime  has  been  committed;  and  one  of  the 
tenets  of  our  faith  in  government  is  that  the  law  is  no  respecter 
of  persons. 

We  are  not  trjnng  to  prove  that  the  present  condition  in 
school  is  the  wrong  one;  we  are  attempting  to  show  that  one 
reason  children  do  not  become  law-abiding  as  citizens,  is  that 
we  have  one  standard  of  ethics  for  the  society  we  call  the 
school,  and  another  for  the  one  we  call  the  state,  and  that  the 
schools  cannot  make  good  citizens  under  such  regulations  (or 
the  lack  of  them).  The  question  for  us  is,  would  it  be  better 
for  the  individual,  when  he  becomes  a  citizen,  if  the  school  had 
definite  rules,  with  fixed  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  infraction 
of  the  rules?  Some  of  our  writers  have  said  that  the  certainty 
of  punishment,  rather  than  the  severit}'  of  it,  deters  the  pupil 
from  wrong-doing,  but  at  the  same  time  have  argued  against 
these  fixed  school  statutes.  There  can  of  course  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  if  the  teacher  punishes  one  pupil  for  an 
offense  and  does  not  punish  the  other  one;  and  even  if  he  pun- 
ishes one  by  means  of  a  whipping  and  the  other  by  detention, 
there  is  an  uncertainty  that  removes  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
law.  Some  well-known  educators  have  even  argued  in  favor 
of  this  very  uncertainty. 

Now  how  can  we  harmonize  these  two  methods  of  procedure? 
If  anarch}'^  is  a  good  thing  in  school;  if  respecting  the  individ- 
ual is  wise  in  part  of  life;  if  witness-bearing  be  dishonorable 
in  early  years,  wh}^  shall  not  the  citizen  be  governed  b}' his  own 
notions  of  right  and  w^rong;  why  shall  not  the  state  make  al- 
lowance for  the  standing  of  the  individual;  why  shall  not  judges 
and  juries  find  out  the  facts  in  criminal  cases  without  compel- 
ling the  witness  to  take  the  stand?  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
state  is  acting  from  a  correct  philosophy,  why  shall  we  not  in 
the  school  be  governed  by  the  same  S3'stem? 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  declared  that  the  peril  of  the 
country  is  mob  law.  But  mob  law  is  made  by  individuals  act- 
ing according  to   what   they,    at  the  time,  think   is   right,  and 
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making  the  penalty  after  the  deed  has  been  done  by  the  one 
upon  whom  they  inflict  the  punishment.  Should  we  not  be 
surprised  if  the  public  accused  us  of  following  mob  law  in  our 
management  of  school  affairs? 

We  must  agree  that  we  as  a  nation  are  in  dire  need  of  a 
greater  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  law;  of  a  better  observ- 
ance of  the  statutes;  and  that  if  we  as  school  officers  and 
teachers  can  do  an3^thing  to  hasten  a  supplying  of  that  need 
we  should  take  prompt  measures  to  do  so. 

A  charge  made  latel}-  b}^  some  writers  is,  that  the  schools  by 
an  abundance  of  rules  to  produce  uniformit}',  destroy  individ- 
uality. What  are  those  rules?  Aside  from  a  few  schemes  to 
save  time  in  dismissal  and  in  distributing  and  collecting  mate- 
rials ver}^  few  schools  have  any  rules.  There  is,  in  the  writer's 
mind,  a  greater  opportunity  for  choice  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
cedure and  method  of  work  in  the  schools  than  there  is  in  the 
average  mill,  office  or  store.  The  great  demand  to-day  is  for 
men  and  women  who  will  do  what  the}^  are  told  and  in  the  way 
they  are  told,  according  to  rule.  And  in  the  public  schools 
there  is  a  greater  need  for  a  rule  of  action  and  then  for  firm- 
ness in  the  teacher  to  have  the  rule  inforced.  without  respect 
of  persons. 
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J.    C.  PACKARD,  SCIENCE     MASTER,    HIGH    SCHOOL,     BROOKLINE,     MASSACHUSETTS 

TiHE  most  elementar}'  student  of  modern  educa- 
^  tional  schemes  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  subject 
I  of  elementary  physics  occupies  to-day  but  a  com- 
'  parativel}^  insignificant  place  upon  the  program 
of  the  average  high  school.  The  basis  of  most 
of  the  natural  sciences,  at  the  ver^'  foundation  of 
our  chief  industries,  and  embod\'ing  within  itself 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  nearly  all 
of  the  great  inventions  of  modern  times,  physics,  in  the  midst  of 
a  so-called  scientific  age,  is  in  the\'earof  our  Lord  1910  scarcely 
holding  its  own  against  such  subjects  as  French,  German,  and 
chemistr3\ 

How  has  this  state  of  things  come  about?  The  question  is 
not  easily  answered.  There  are  some  things  that  may  be  said, 
however. 

1.  The  natural  philosophy  of  twenty-five  3'ears  ago  grew  up 
in  the  secondary  school,  associated  itself  closeh'  with  the 
familiar  phenomena  of  daih'  life,  attempted  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  facts  easily  observed  by  any  one,  was  largeh%  if  not 
wholhs  qualitative,  discussed  subjects  in  the  large,  taught  its 
devotees  to  make  things  that  would  "go";  and  left  the  develop- 
ment of  theory  to  the  college  professor.  There  were  many 
table  experiments  of  a  brilliant  if  not  of  a  sensational  order, 
and  the  bo^'s  were  allowed,  in  manv  cases,  to  play  with  the 
apparatus  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

2.  Phx'sics  was  handed  down  to  us  from  the  College.  It  came 
ready-made  from  the  hands  of  scholars  who  had  spent  most 
of  their  lives  up  to  this  time  in  research-work,  or  the  study 
of  phenomena  from  a  purely  academic  standpoint.  Quan- 
titative work  took  the  place  of  qualitative.  The  subject 
developed  a  distinctly  mathematical  phase.  Attempts  at  exact 
measurements  led  to  the  discussion  of  errors,  the  refinement  of 
apparatus  for  the  demonstration  of  so-called  phj-sical  laws,  and 
the  production  of  an  endless  series  of  academic  problems  de- 
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signed  to  impress  these  laws  upon  the  immature  mind,  with 
but  little  reference  to  their  practical  applications. 

The  manipulation  of  this  new  form  of  apparatus  took  the 
place  of  experimenting  wath  ''things  that  are  made  to  go,"  and 
the  average  boy  began  to  lose  interest. 

Intensive  study  of  the  grammar  of  our  science  led  in  a  few 
years  to  a  gross  neglect  of  its  wondrous  literature.  But  the 
college  entrance  examination  set  its  seal  upon  the  course  and 
the  new  order  of  things  became  an  established  fact.* 

Within  the  last  generation  the  content  of  the  science  has 
grown  with  startling  rapidity.  Countless  applications  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  appear  on  every  hand.  The  gasolene  engine, 
the  wireless  telegraph,  the  flj'ing  machine,  the  submarine  boat, 
the  electric  organ  sans  pipe,  bellows,  and  reed  are  turning  the 
world  upside  down. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  wondrous  activit}-,  while  the  teachers 
of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  daily  revealing  to 
hundreds  of  eager  students  the  wonders  of  applied  science  as 
displaj-ed  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  w^e  teachers  of  the  science 
universal  are.  in  too  many  cases  I  fear,  as  sedulously  striving 
to  hide  these  same  wonders  from  the  pupils  under  our  care,  in 
order,  forsooth,  that  they  may  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
"fundamental  principles"  as  laid  down  b\^our  remote  ancestors. 

These  are  the  facts.  What  is  to  be  done  about  them?  It 
goes  without  saying  that  in  the  realm  of  science,  as  in  lan- 
guage, one  must  master  the  grammar  if  he  is  ever  to  enjoy  the 
literature,  but  there  are  many  w^ays  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

The  Latinists — past-masters  of  the  art  of  teaching — have 
shown  us  how  to  interweave  the  literature  and  the  grammar 
of  their  favorite  studj-  so  that  one  ma\^  catch  wondrous  glimpses 
of  the  glorious  summits  ahead,  while  still  struggling  up  the 
steep  and  barren  hillside  of  the  immediate  present. 

To  attain  success  in  handling  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  in 
America,  the  teacher  of  phvsics  must  keep  his  eye  constantly 

*  One  mvist  admit,  also,  that  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  were  made  by  no  means  as  fascinating  as  they  are  to-day; 
that  manual  training  had  not  yet  appeared  with  its  entrancing  workshops  and 
able  teachers  ;  and  that  the  college  entrance  examinations  in  all  subjects  were 
vastly  easier. 
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fixed  upon  the  practical  applications  of  the  principles  he  is  tr}-- 
ing  to  enforce,  to  the  pulsating  life  of  the  wondrous  world  about 
us.  He  must  spend  a  good  part  of  his  spare  time  in  seeking, 
high  and  low,  for  interesting  and  useful  appliances  or  telling 
illustrations  from  the  shops,  the  street,  the  magazines,  the 
newspapers,  and  that  marvelous  text-book  of  applied  science, 
the  commercial  catalogue.  In  this  way,  onh'  can  the  boj^s  and 
girls  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  getting  somethings  that  is 
really  worth  while,  something  that  will  tend  to  make  each  one 
of  them  of  more  consequence  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
large,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  man  of  books. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  stud}-  of  the  laws  of  fluid-pressure 
should  lead  to  the  discussion  of  the  thrilling  experiences  of 
aeronauts  and  the  depth  of  the  ocean — as  related  to  submarines, 
submerged  wrecks,  deep-sea  fishes,  the  work  of  divers.  Bo3's 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  such  books  as,  A  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  My  Flying  Machines,  and  The  Depths 
of  the  Sea.  Such  topics  as  the  construction  and  the  use  of 
dry-docks,  floating  and  otherwise,  the  design  of  a  water  tank 
to  hold  a  stipulated  number  of  gallons  of  water,  of  a  hydraulic 
lift  and  a  turbine  water  wheel,  the  method  of  testing  a  steam 
boiler  for  pressure  as  actually  carried  out  by  the  insurance  in- 
spector, the  stud}^  of  one's  local  municipal  water  supply  and 
the  mechanism  of  a  water  meter,  should  most  assuredly  form 
a  vital  part  of  the  course.  Time  can  be  gained  by  omitting 
some  of  the  experiments  now  given  under  specific  gravity,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  puzzling,  not  to  say  useless,  problems 
coming  under  the  same  head  in  many  of  our  elementary  text- 
books, both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  subject  of  heat  should  cover  ventilation,  with  special 
reference  to  house-sanitation.  Such  topics  as  the  ventilation 
of  the  bedroom,  the  living  room,  the  kitchen,  the  refrigerator, 
the  oven,  and  the  h3'draulic  trap  should  receive  careful  attention. 
Pupils  can  easih^  be  led  to  investigate  these  matters  in  their 
own  homes,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
discussion  of  such  practical  matters  will  prove  a  great  surprise 
to  those  teachers,  if  such  there  be,  who  have  never  tried  it. 
The  various  systems  of  house-heating — by  means  of  stoves, 
furnaces,  hot-water  heaters  and  steam  apparatus — should  also 
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be  taken  up  and  carefully  studied.  Certain  commercial  cata- 
logues, beautifull}^  illustrated,  to  be  had  gratis  of  man\^  large 
houses  dealing  in  the  various  forms  of  heating  apparatus,  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  this  connection.  Indeed,  a 
series  of  diagrams  for  this  very  purpose  has  been  published  and 
is  for  sale  at  a  merely  nominal  price  b}^  the  Walker  Pratt  Manfg. 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  hot-air  engine,  the  steam  engine,  and 
if  possible  the  gasolene  engine,  should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
under  this  head,  the  actual  models  being  displa3'ed  in  working 
order,  and  various  tests  being  made  upon  each  by  the  students 
themselves. 

The  wondrous  consequences  following  from  the  high  specific 
heat  of  water  are  more  important,  and  I  maj'  say  far  more  in- 
teresting to  take  up  with  the  average  student  than,  for  instance, 
the  discussion  of  problems  arising  from  h3'pothetical  mixtures 
of  varying  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  skin  and  its  physiological  consequences 
are  topics  of  more  real  worth  to  the  pupil  than  the  cause  of  the 
dew,  or  the  vapor-tension  of  ether. 

How  can  we  gain  time  for  these  topics?  By  omitting  experi- 
ments upon  latent  heat  of  ice,  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  the  law 
of  increase  of  pressure  of  a  gas  maintained  at  constant  volume, 
and,  possibly,  the  testing  of  a  mercury  thermometer, — assuming 
the  results  obtained  along  these  lines  bj^  scientists  to  be  true 
and  apph'ing  the  constants  found  in  the  tables  to  practical 
problems  of  a  simple  order. 

The  most  important  topics  under  the  head  of  optics  for  high 
school  pupils  at  least  are  the  camera  and  the  eye.  These  sub- 
jects must  be  treated  as  fully  as  possible,  even  if  one  omit  the 
subject  of  mirrors  altogether.  The  method  and  the  importance 
of  the  testing  of  one's  e3"esight  for  near  vision  and  astigmatism, 
with  the  use  of  spectacles,  should  be  made  perfectly  clear.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  teacher  of  optics  if  a 
pupil  gets  b\^  this  course  with  defective  e3'esight  that  has  not 
been  attended  to.  The  opera  glass,  the  spj'  glass,  the  celestial 
telescope,  with  a  hint  at  its  wondrous  revelations,  the  stereop- 
ticon  and  the  reflectoscope  should  receive  due  attention.  Simple 
microscopes  can  usually  be  borrowed  from  the  biological  de- 
partment for  examination  and  testing. 
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The  subject  of  color  and  the  harmonies  of  color  should  also 
come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention.  A  vast  amount  of  ap- 
paratus is  not  needed  for  this  subject,  but  it  should  be  carefully 
chosen.  The  optical  disc  can  be  made  to  do  wonders.  The 
subject  of  the  candle  power  of  the  various  illuminants  in  com- 
mon use  requires  but  little  apparatus,  and  can  be  made  intensely 
interesting. 

Under  electricity,  one  must  reach  the  dj-namo  and  the  motor 
even  if  one  has  to  make  use  of  lantern  slides  and  cuts  from 
trade  catalogues  in  place  of  the  things  themselves.  The  use  of 
the  voltmeter,  the  ammeter  and  the  wattmeter  must  be  made 
clear  though  one  be  obliged  to  omit  the  simple  cell  and  the 
tangent  galvometer.  The  efficiency  of  an  electric  stove,  a  small 
motor,  or  an  incandescent  lamp,  illustrated  by  an  actual  experi- 
ment performed  by  the  pupils  in  the  laboratory,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  topic  for  discussion,  involving  as  it  does  but 
little  expensive  apparatus  and  leading  the  way  to  many  im- 
portant topics. 

The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  should  be  illustrated  by 
actual  commercial  instruments,  to  be  installed  by  the  boys  as 
laboratory  experiments.  A  simple  receiver  for  wireless  teleg- 
raphy can  now  be  easil}'  made  b}^  any  intelligent  bo}^  and  set 
up  at  home  to  catch  stra}^  messages  from  the  ver3'  air  about  his 
head, — for  everyone  knows  that  the  atmosphere  itself  is  vibrant 
with  electric  speech  in  these  wondrous  da^^s  of  Fessenden  and 
Marconi. 

Then,  too,  the  spark-coil  must  come  in  for  a  far  more  com- 
plete treatment  than  a  generation  ago,  the  difference  between 
make  and  break  and  jump-spark  being  carefully  pointed  out 
and  their  special  characteristics  explained. 

One  must  learn  to  stop'  somewhere,  however.  Under  me- 
chanics, the  despair  of  the  schoolboy  and  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  college  professor,  one  must,  of  course,  take  up  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies,  the  composition  of  motions,  the  live  principal 
machines,  the  principle  of  work  and  the  conservation  of  energ}-. 
But  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  stud\'  of  a  clock  and  the 
mechanism  of  a  sewing  machine,  when  properU^  treated, 
serve  to  brighten  the  course  immensel\\  Efficiency  is  the  key- 
note,  however,    and  horse  power  the   subject    that  is    of   the 
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greatest  interest  to  the  majority  of  the  boys — in  m}'  section  at 
least. 

What  shall  I  sa\'  of  sound?  Until  some  astute  philosopher 
shall  come  forward  and  show  us  how  the  subject  can  be  effec- 
tively taught  in  the  secondary  schools  as  the  basis  of  music,  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  had  been  better  omitted  altogether. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  can  the  grammar  and  the  literature 
be  interwoven,  but  how  about  the  college  entrance  examination? 
Ah!  There's  the  rub.  We  must  insist  upon  more  time  on  the 
schedule.  I  submit  that  five  years  for  Latin,  four  for  French, 
three  for  German,  and  one  for  physics  is  not  a  fair  allotment 
in  this  scientific  age  of  ours.  There  is  where  the  battle  is  to 
rage  in  the  near  future.     Mav  the  scientists  win! 


The  Uplift 

HAV    GREGG 

Downcast,  alone,  I  strolled  the  fields. 

Urged  on  bj  vague  unrest; 
Though  why  cast  down  no  reason  known, 
Except  that  Good  was  Evil  grown, 

And  I  forlorn,  oppressed. 

Naught  of  earth  seemed  worth  the  while, 

No  Faith  on  which  to  draw ; 
With  Heaven  and  God  a  fickle  hope 
And  mind  in  darkness  left  to  grope 

A  tinsel  toy  of  Law. 

Without  design  I  picked  a  flower, — 

A  tiny  turquoise  dot 
That  gemmed  the  grass  with  beauty  rare  ; 
Four-petalled,  perfect,  pure   and   fair, — 

A  wild  Forget-me-not. 

'Misguided  one,"  I  heard  it  say, 
"Thou  hast  thy  God  forgot, 
Else  thou  wouldst  see  through  me   His  mind 
And  not  blind  Law!     Then  courage  find 
For  he  forgetteth  not." 

Whence  light  of  heart  I   found  the  day, 

Despite  its  clouds,  made  bright. 
For  that  small  hint  of  Heaven's  blue 
Had  smiled  its  love-lit  message  true. 
And  nerved  me  for  the  fight. 
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Industrial  ILducation 

(as  embodied  in  the  New  Vocational  School  in  New  York  Citj-) 

t 

GUSTAVE    STRAUBENMULLER,    ASSOCIATE   CITY     SUPERINTENDENT     OF     SCHOOLS. 

NEW    YORK 

iO-DAY  we  face  a  new  educational  need  which 
has  developed  with  the  evolution  of  our  industries 
and  commerce.  It  is  industrial  efficiency  through 
industrial  education.  The  impelling  force  of  the 
great  movement  for  industrial  education,  now 
passing  over  our  countr}-,  is  the  desire  to  make 
our  trades  capable  of  competition  b}^  increasing 
the  industrial  efficiency'  of  our  workmen.  Better 
workmen  and  better  goods,  more  producers  and  fewer  idlers, 
greater  economy  in  production  and  less  waste  of  our  natural 
resources,  less  child  labor  and  fewer  mothers  in  shop  and  fac- 
tor3%  more  protective  devices,  greater  respect  for  human  life, 
higher  regard  for  the  dignit}'  of  labor,  increase  in  prosperity 
and  wages,  are  but  a  few  results  that  will  follow  the  proper 
education  of  the  workman  and  the  right  control  of  the  employer. 
What  is  being  done  and  what  is  being  planned  by  the  public 
school  authorities  to  meet  the  problem  of  industrial  education? 
Many  of  our  schools  are  now  equipped  with  kitchens  and 
shops.  The  work  in  the  shops  is  growing  more  and  more 
practical.  The  Board  of  Education  is  extending  this  work  as 
rapidly  as  funds  are  apportioned  for  this  purpose  b}'  the  cit>- 
authorities.  The  next  step,  one  of  great  importance,  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  benefits  of  manual  training  to  such  children  as 
will  never  reach  the  last  two  3^earsof  the  elementary  course.  It 
is  planned  that  these  children  be  taught  after  three  o'clock  and 
probably  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  third  step,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  preparatory  trade  school,  is  being  taken  up  now. 
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There  are  three  classes  of  bo\'s  and  girls  to  be  provided  tor 
by  the  Board  of  Education:  (1)  the  boy  or  girl  who  leaves 
school  at  fourteen,  whether  a  graduate  of  the  elementary  school 
or  not;  (2)  the  boy  or  girl  who  leaves  high  school  after  a  short 
stay;  (3)  the  apprentice  of  from  sixteen  to  twent}-  j^ears  of  age 
engaged  in  a  trade,  who  feels  the  need  of  additional  training. 
For  the  last  named  we  have  in  the  citv  three  public  evening- 
trade  schools,  in  which  supplemental  work  in  the  various  trades 
is  being  given.  For  the  other  two  classes  of  bo3's  a  day  school 
will  be  opened  next  September.*  This  school  is  not  to  be  a 
manual  training  high  school;  it  is  not  to  be  a  technical  high 
school;  it  is  not  to  be  a  combination  of  an  academic  school,  a 
commercial  and  a  trade  school  under  one  head;  it  is  not  to  be  a 
compromise;  it  is  not  to  be  a  tail  to  any  kite;  it  will  not  em- 
phasize scholarship;  it  will  not  be  too  narrowly  utilitarian;  it 
will  not  graduate  finished  journeymen  or  skilled  mechanics, 
but,  it  will  be  a  preparator}-  trade  school.  It  will  stand  for  a 
definite  thing  and  a  definite  purpose.  It  will  be  a  separate  unit 
in  the  school  system.  It  will  be  shoplike;  the  instruction  will 
be  individual;  the  vocational  subjects  will  be  the  core  of  its 
teaching;  theor}-  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  practice;  the  able 
boy  will  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  slow  bov;  work  and 
service  will  be  emphasized,  and  the  pupil  will  receive  some 
training  to  prepare  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  civic  life. 

This  school  will  differ  from  the  existing  manual  training- 
schools  in  the  following  particulars: — 

It  will  admit  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  school,  irrespec- 
tive of  age,  and  anj^  other  boy  fourteen  j^ears  old,  not  a  gradu- 
ate, who  can  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  principal 
of  the  vocational  school,  in  reading,  writing,  common  fractions, 
decimal  fractions,  weights  and  measures. 

As  the  equipment  of  this  school  will  be  expensive,  and  as  the 
work  will  be  of  an  intensive  and  special  character,  and  as  no 
time  can  be  wasted,  therefore  no  boy  will  be  admitted  unless 
he  signs  a  statement  declaring  his  intention  to  complete  the 
prescribed  course  and  to  enter  some  handicraft  trade. 

*  This  school  was  established  as  the  first  public  day  vocational  school  in  New 
York  City  in  September,  1909,  at  i3Sth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  A  brief 
statement  of  its  purpose  and  plans  is  also  published  herewith. 
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Furthermore,  in  order  that  time  and  money  shall  not  be 
squandered,  the  boy  will  remain  on  probation  for  five  months, 
when  he  will  be  dropped  from  the  register  unless  he  shows 
fitness  for  the  work.  The  workshop  will  be  the  core  of  the 
school,  and  practical  work  will  be  the  watchword.  As  practice 
without  theor}'  signifies  stagnation,  theory  will  be  taught  as  it 
grows  out  of  practice,  and  will  be  taught  onh^  as  the  practical 
work  demands  it.  The  Board  of  Education  does  not  intend 
that  these  schools  should  impart  an}^  theoretical  knowledge 
mereh'  because  of  its  probable  future  value  to  a  bo}-  entering  a 
trade. 

The  school  hours  will  be  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  the  working  hours  in  a  shop.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  accustom  the  bo}'  to  the  hours  of  a  working 
day  before  he  enters  a  shop  to  earn  a  living.  For  this  reason, 
and  for  others,  he  gets  but  one  month's  vacation  in  the  summer. 

In  this  school  there  will  be  two  kinds  of  instructors,  the 
teacher  of  vocational  subjects  and  the  teacher  of  non-vocational 
subjects.  It  is  axiomatical  that  a  trade  subject  should  be  taught 
by  a  man  who  knows  the  trade,  a  man  who  has  thorough  and 
practical  experience  as  a  workman  in  a  shop,  a  skilled  practi- 
tioner in  the  trade  he  is  expected  to  teach.  Therefore,  the  Board 
of  Education  prescribes  the  following  qualification  for  all  ap- 
plicants desiring  to  teach  trade  subjects:  "Five  years'  success- 
ful experience  as  journey  wage-earners,  or  in  higher  positions." 
The  instructor  must  be  able  to  do  things,  to  make  things,  and 
to  do  and  to  make  them  so  well  as  to  arouse  in  the  pupil  a  de- 
sire to  imitate  him.  Experience  has  taught  the  Board  that  not 
every  skillful  mechanic  is  a  good  teacher,  therefore  the 
mechanic  teacher  will  be  employed  as  a  substitute  teacher  until 
he  has  proved  his  teaching  abilit}-.  The  advantage  gained  by 
such  method  of  emplo3'ment  is  that  the  services  of  an  inefficient 
teacher  ma}'  be  dispensed  with  before  he  has  wasted  too  much 
of  the  pupils'  time.  Time  is  so  precious  in  a  trade  school  that 
it  should  not  be  wasted  b}'  inefficient  teaching. 

The  vocational  teacher  will  not  onl}'  teach  manipulation  of 
tools  and  the  principles  and  processes  underl3'ing  constructive 
work,  but  he  will  teach  the  bo}'  how  to  applv  this  knowledge, 
and  will  give  him  such  training  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  a 
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shop  or  factorvwith  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  lies  before 
him,  thus  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  readih^  and  easily  to 
his  new  surroundings. 

The  non-vocational  teacher  will  teach  such  subjects  as  are 
related  to  the  trades  and  are  largely  informational  in  character. 
English,  mathematics,  civics,  drawing,  reading  of  plans  and 
specifications,  and  shop  arithmetic  will  be  among  the  essential 
subjects;  history  and  geography  are  to  be  taught  incidentally  as 
the  work  in  the  shop  calls  for  knowledge  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  vocational  line  there  will  be  machine  shop  practice, 
printing,  electric  wiring  and  installation,  together  with  some 
of  the  metal  trades  and  wood-working  trades.  The  school  will 
not  be  equipped  to  teach  all  these  trades  at  its  inauguration  in 
September. 

If  deemed  advisable  or  necessar}',  a  plan  of  co-operative  in- 
dustrial training  between  vocational  schools  and  appropriate 
factories  will  be  arranged.  In  order  to  secure  as  a  principal  a 
practical  man,  who  has  also  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher, 
the  qualifications  are,  graduation  from  a  college  or  university, 
together  with  ten  3'ears'  satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  or 
supervision,  provided  that  not  less  than  two  years'  of  such  ten 
years'  experience  shall  have  been  in  the  practice  of  a  trade. 

I  recite  these  details  to  show  that  this  problem  has  been  care- 
full}'  thought  out,  and  that  nothing  has  been  neglected  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  school.  Let  us  hope  that  nothing  will 
hamper  us,  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  wait  for  bitter 
experience  to  teach  us  our  errors  and  force  upon  us  hurried 
adjustment,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  plan  carefully  and  eco- 
nomically now.  that  we  mav  be  allowed  to  work  out  this  prob- 
lem in  a  leisureh'  and  pedagogic  manner,  and  finalh'  that  we 
may  get  the  great  wherewithal  so  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
project  of  general  importance  to  the  community. 


The  New  Vocational  School  for  Boys,    in  New  York   City 

Dr.  Gustave  <  Straubenmuller,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  New  York,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  es- 
tablishing the  first  public  vocational  school  in  New  York.     The 
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school  was  organized  in  September,  1909,  and  has  been  equipped 
as  rapidly  as  possible  as  a  most  complete  trade  school.  It  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  of  the  purposes 
and  curricula  of  this  school  as  stated  by  its  principal,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Pickett. 

PURPOSE 

The  school  is  intended  for  those  bo3^s  who  desire  an  education 
that  will  prepare  them  for  industrial  work  as  distinguished  from 
office  work.  Pupils  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
elements  of  a  trade,  and  to  study  architectural,  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  while  continuing  their  general  education 
along  lines  that  will  best  fit  in  with  this  work.  A  course  of  in- 
struction at  this  school  unquestionably  will  increase  a  boy's 
earning  capacit}'.  It  will  also  give  him  a  training  which  hie 
could  not  hope  to  secure  if  he  started  to  work  as  an  unskilled 
apprentice. 

Ever3'^thing  necessary  for  the  work  is  supplied  by  the  school ; 
there  are  no  charges  of  any  kind. 

ADMISSION    OF    PUPILS 

Pupils  who  have  graduated  from  an  elementary  school  are 
admitted  on  presientation  of  their  graduation  card.  Pupils  who 
have  not  graduated  may  be  admitted  under  certain  conditions, 
if  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  No  boy  will  be  admitted  unless 
his  record  shows  him  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  worthy 
of  commendation  in  effort  and  intelligence.  The  principal  will 
be  glad  to  confer  with  the  parents  of  boys  who  contemplate 
taking  up  this  work. 

LENGTH    OF    COURSE 

The  course  is  designed  to  cover  one  year  or  two  years  of 
work.  Provision  is  also  made  for  those  boys  who  desire  to 
continue  longer  in  the  school.  Every  boy  who  enters  is  expected 
to  remain  for  the  full  course. 
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SCHOOL    CALENDAR 

The  school  is  open  every  month  in  the  year  except  August. 
The  holidays  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 
There  are  no  sessions  on  Saturday.  The  school  day  begins  at 
9  A.  M.,  and  extends  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  accustom  the  boy  to  the  realities 
of  the  business  world. 

All  the  work  is  done  in  the  school,  hence  the  boys  are  not 
given  any  home  lessons.  For  the  same  reason,  they  do  not 
carry  any  books  to  and  from  school.  The  longer  school  day, 
and  the  intensive  nature  of  the  work  make  these  arrangements 
possible  and  desirable.  If  a  pupil  desires  to  do  so,  he  may 
arrange  with  his  instructors  for  special  work  to  be  done  at  home. 

SYSTEM    OF    INSTRUCTION 

Those  boys  who  know  definitely  just  what  trade  they  want  to 
follow,  are  permitted  to  start  at  that  work,  and  to  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  it.  Those  boys  who  have  not  decided  on  any  special 
work  are  permitted  and  required  to  take  several  lines  of  trade 
work.  The  instructors  can  then  advise  the  boys  intelligently  and 
guide  them  to  a  wise  choice.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
pupils  will  devote  their  time  to  the  trade  selected. 

All  the  instruction  is  individual,  although  the  boys  work  in 
groups.  There  are  no  regular  "classes,"  as  the  term  is  ordi- 
narily used.  Each  boy  is  a  unit,  and  he  progresses  as  rapidly 
as  his  ability  will  permit. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  work,  all  the  boys  are  required  to 
take  trade  drawing,  together  with  the  non-vocational  subjects,  to 
which  they  devote  about  one  quarter  of  their  time. 

COURSES    OFFERED 

A.    Vocational. 

Wood  Work ;  House  carpentry  and  construction ;  cabinet 
making  and  bench  work  ;  wood  turning  ;  pattern  making  in 
wood  ;  use  of  wood-milling  machinery. 
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Metal  Work :  General  machine  shop  practice  ;    sheet  metal 
work  ;  forging  ;  plumbing  ;  electric  wiring  and  installation. 
Printing  :  Composition  ;  press  work. 

B.  Drawing. 

(i)  Mechanical  drawing,  working  drawings,  isometric  draw- 
ings, architectural  drawings;  (2)  freehand  ;  (3)  industrial  de- 
sign ;   (4)  making  and  reading  blue  prints. 

C.  Non-  Vocational  Subjects. 

(i)  Trade  mathematics,  arithmetic,  use  of  symbols  (element- 
ary algebra),  plane  geometry  as  used  in  trade,  trigonometry  as 
used  in  trade;  (2)  English,  business  letters,  reading,  with  oral 
and  written  expression,  drawing  of  contracts,  writing  specifica- 
tions, etc.  ;  (3)  industrial  history,  civics  ;  (4)  industrial  and 
commercial  geograph}^ ;  (5)  applied  physics  and  chemistry; 
(6)  simple  bookkeeping;   (7)  elements  of  commercial  law. 

The  teachers  are  all  experts  in  their  respective  lines.  The 
trades  are  to  be  taught  by  experienced  mechanics.  Everything 
will  be  done  to  make  the  school  conditions  prepare  boys  for 
actual  business  practices. 

GRADUATION 

Upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  course,  pupils  are  given  a 
diploma  which  certifies  that  they  have  graduated  from  the  voca- 
tional school.  This  diploma  "should  be  of  great  assistance  to 
boys  in  securing  employment. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  building  is  new,  and  is  supplied  with  every  requirement 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils,  including  a  lunch 
room  where  those  boys,  who  so  desire,  can  secure  good  food  at 
a  very  low  cost.  The  mechanical  equipment  is  thorough  and 
up-to-date. 


Examination  Questions  for  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island 
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1.  To  what  department  of  literature  does  Treasure  Island  be- 
long ?     What  position  does  it  occupy  among  works  of  its  class  ? 

2.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  story  of  adventure  from  the  histori- 
cal novel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  romance  proper  on  the  other? 
Give  the  name  of  a  book  which  you  consider  typical  of  each  of  these 
three  classes  of  fiction. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  sea  and  of  sea  life  as  a 
setting  for  a  story  of  adventure?  What  recent  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  seafaring,  limit  these  advantages? 

4.  At  what  period  and  in  what  part  of  England  does  the  story  of 
Treasure  Island  open?  What  trade,  which  would  naturally  attract 
seamen  of  buccaneering  tendencies  to  this  locality,  centered  at  Bristol  ? 

5.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  story  of  Treasure  Island  is 
told.  Compare  the  portion  of  the  story  told  by  Dr.  Livesey  with  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

6.  Name  the  chief  characters  of  the  story.  What  was  the  position 
of  the  "  Squire"  and  of  the  "  Doctor"  in  an  English  rural  community 
of  the  eighteenth  century?  From  what  considerations  of  official  and 
social  rank  did  they  derive  their  authority  and  influence? 

7.  On  what  principle  did  Squire  Trelawney  and  Dr.  Livesey  take 
possession  of  the  chart?  Do  you  think  their  legal  right  to  this  docu- 
ment and  to  the  treasure  was  any  better  than  that  of  the  pirates? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Who  were  the  buccaneers?  What  distinction  do  you  make  be- 
tween buccaneer  and  pirate?  How  did  the  buccaneers  and  pirates 
obtain  their  wealth  and  what,  presumably,  was  their  reason  for 
burying  it  on  the  island? 

9.  What  plot  for  the  recovery  of  the  treasure  did  Squire  Trelawney's 
indiscretion  enable  Silver  to  form?  Had  the  plan  succeeded,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  owners  of  the  schooner  and  such  of 
the  crew  as  refused  to  join  the  pirates  ? 

10.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Silver's  plans  received  their  first 
check. 
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11.  Explain  the  mummery  of  the  "Black  Spot,"  and  describe  the 
effect  of  this  phase  of  buccaneer  discipline  on  the  development  of  the 
story. 

12.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Jim  Hawkins,  and  illustrate  the 
sketch  with  appropriate  anecdotes. 

13.  Tell  the  stoiy  of  Jim's  capture  of  the  Hispaniola. 

14.  Explain  the  exigencies  of  the  story  which  compelled  the  author 
to  sacrifice  Jim's  reputation  for  stability  of  character  and  faithfulness 
to  duty. 

15.  Describe  in  full  "Treasure  Island"  and  the  spot  in  which  the 
treasure  was  buried.  Describe  the  landing  of  the  ship's  owners  on  the 
island  and  Captain  Smollett's  preparations  to  repel  an  attack. 

16.  Would  you,  if  you  had  been  in  Captain  Smollett's  place,  have 
abandoned  your  ship  ? 

17.  Explain  the  differences  of  character  and  training  which  created 
ill  feeling  between  the  Squire  and  Captain  Smollett.  In  what  way 
did  the  stern  and  unsympathetic  discipline  maintained  by  Captain 
Smollett  assist  Silver  in  his  plot  for  corrupting  the  sailors  who  had 
shipped  in  good  faith? 

18.  What  had  been  the  position  of  John  Silver  on  the  pirate  ship? 
What  was  his  ostensible  business  in  Bristol  ? 

19.  Does  John  Silver  seem  to  you  to  be  a  man  of  normal  instincts, 
who  has  been  attracted  to  crime  by  avarice ;  or  a  criminal  by  instinct, 
who  can  assume  a  disguise  of  honest  good  nature ;  or  an  unnatural 
combination  of  simple  seaman  and  bloodthirsty  pirate  ?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

20.  Name  the  five  scenes  of  the  story  which  seem  to  you  most 
exciting.     Describe  two  of  them. 

2 1 .  Describe  in  detail  the  part  played  by  Ben  Gunn  in  the  story, 
and  explain  Stevenson's  purpose  in  introducing  this  character. 

22.  What  use  does  Stevenson  make  in  the  story,  of  the  superstitious 
nature  of  the  mutineers  ? 

23.  Repeat  the  title  verse  of  Treasure  Island,  and  explain  its 
application  to  the  story. 

24.  What  other  books  of  adventure  have  you  read?  Compare 
Treasure  Island  with  these. 

25.  What  position  does  Stevenson  occupy  in  literature?  Give  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  career.  Name  his  best  known  works  and  state  the 
character  of  each. 


Editorial 

THE  duty  of  patriotism  should  be  constantly  and  carefully  taught 
to  children  of  school  age.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  teach 
it  than  the  teacher,  who  is  hired  by  the  state  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  moneys  for  services  rendered.  This  implies  an  obligation  on 
the  teacher's  part  to  make  suitable  preparation  to  present  the  subject 
by  careful  thought  and  study  and  by  the  cultivation  of  a  personal  en- 
thusiasm which  shall  be  contagious.  Yet  we  fear  that  a  good  deal 
of  what  passes  for  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the  public  schools  is 
only  "skin-deep."  Let  the  teacher  test  the  matter  by  a  little  inves- 
tigation. Ask  the  class,  "What  is  patriotism?"  The  reply  will 
probably  be  instantly  given,  "It  is  love  of  country."  But  the 
chances  are  that  this  answer  carries  but  little  dejoth  of  meaning  to 
those  who  glibly  utter  it.  Follow  it  up,  then,  with  some  other  ques- 
tions that  will  oblige  the  class  to  do  a  little  real  thinking.  What  is 
this  country  which  we  should  love.^  Who  ever  saw  it?  What  does 
it  look  like?  Why  should  we  love  it?  What  has  it  done  for  us?  In 
what  ways  have  our  ancestors  proved  their  love  for  it  and  set  us  an 
example  of  loyalty  and  devotion?  How  can  we  serve  our  country  in 
times  of  stress  and  war?  How  in  times  of  peace?  Can  children  as 
well  as  grown  up  people  serve  their  country?  Give  historic  ex- 
amples. What  can  you  do  now,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  to 
show  that  you  really  love  your  country  ?  Such  questions  as  these 
will  prove  suggestive  and  will  draw  out  the  personal  ideas  of  the 
pupils  and  set  them  thinking.  The  annual  recurrence  of  Patriots' 
Day,  Memorial  Day  and  Independence  Day  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  teach  this  supremely  important  subject.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  country  as  an  entity,  a  living  organism, 
should  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  abstraction.  They 
should  realize  that  every  day  and  hour  it  is  blessing  our  lives  with 
its  protection,  its  guaranty  of  peaceful  homes,  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  pursuit  of  "life,  liberty  and  happiness."  They  should  feel 
grateful  for  its  gifts  of  good  roads,  the  opportunity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, its  "  guaranty  "  of  the  safety  of  property  and  of  person,  and  of 
the  integrity  of  the  thousand  and  one  laws  regulating  commerce,  the 
industries  and   the  entire  life  of  all   the   people.      To   be   disloyal   to 
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one's  country  would  be  to  revert  in  so  far  as  one's  personal  attitude 
and  influence  is  concerned,  to  a  state  of  barbarism  in  which  every 
man's  hand  is  against  every  other  man's,  and  there  is  no  security, 
peace  or  opportunity  for  real  happiness.  Therefore  men  have  gladlv 
fought  and  died  for  their  country.  Therefore  we  salute  and  revere 
the  flag,  the  symbol  of  the  land  we  love  and  of  the  government  that 
blesses  us.  Therefore  we  strive  to  be  true  to  each  and  every  obliga- 
tion in  school  and  home  and  among  our  comrades,  that  we  may  grow 
up  into  good  and  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  whom  our  coun- 
try may  be  proud,  as  it  has  been  proud  of  our  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  the  hosts  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country 
in  the  Civil  War;  and  of  the  other  hosts  who  in  time  of  peace  have 
built  up  the  nation's  life  in  its  present  great  civilization  and  world- 
renown.  To  be  a  child  of  such  a  nation  is  a  j^roud  distinction,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  precious  of  human  heritages. 

Let  us  use  our  national  holidays  conscientiously  for  the  awakening 
of  such  ideals  in  our  young  people.  Thus  we  shall  make  the  exer- 
cises which  are  usually  held  in  the  schools  on  such  occasions  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  show  of  declaiming  and  something  better 
than  a  momentary  ebullition  of  weak  sentimentality. 

THE  introduction  of  vocational  training  into  the  later  years  of 
public  schooling  is  well  enough;  but  we  believe  that  most 
friends  of  education  will  ultimately  conclude  that  the  elementary 
schools  should  confine  themselves  to  those  subjects  which  are  funda- 
mental to  all  knowledge  and  which  must  be  mastered  as  preliminary 
to  any  and  all  specialization.  The  grade  curriculum  is  crowded 
enough  already.  The  subjects  that  experience  has  approved  are  cal- 
culated to  develop  immature  minds,  and  no  child  of  elementary  school 
age  is  qualified  to  decide  what  vocation  he  will  ultimately  follow. 
This  question  should  not  usually  be  decided  for  him  either  by  his 
teachers  or  his  parents.  No  man  knows  what  a  child  of  eight  or 
ten  or  twelve  years  is  likely  to  be  best  fitted  for  at  eighteen  or  twenty. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  elementary  school  to  train  his  mind  and  char- 
acter and  give  him  the  ability  to  choose  later  the  career  he  will  make 
for  himself.  To  do  this  well  should  tax  to  the  utmost  the  time  and 
abilities  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools.  To 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  power  to  decide  upon  a  given  trade  or 
calling  for  a  given  jnipil    and  then   to   begin    hi.s   training  therefor. 
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would  be  assuming  a  greater  responsibility  than  any  body  of  grade 
teachers  would  care  to  assume.  It  would  interrupt  their  legitimate 
work  and  be  sure  to  result  in  misfits  and  disappointments.  By  all 
means  let  us  postpone  vocational  training  to  as  late  a  point  in  the 
public  school  course  as  may  be  possible. 

THE  historical  interest  of  localities  innumerable  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts will  no  doubt  attract  many  visitors  to  the  National 
Education  Association  meeting  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  July  2  to 
8.  Judging  from  past  experience  abundant  information  in  the  form 
of  guidebooks,  guides,  excursions,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  visiting 
teachers.  In  the  February  to  June  numbers  of  Education  in  1903, 
the  year  of  the  last  meeting  in  Boston,  we  published  a  series  of  valu- 
able illustrated  articles  by  experts  on  Plymouth,  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, Old  Salem,  Cambridge  and  Boston.  We  have  a  limited 
supply  still  of  the  numbers  containing  those  interesting  articles.  All 
visiting  teachers  should  see  the  above  named  places.  The ''Historic 
Pilgrimage"  is  a  personal  inspiration,  and  to  have  seen  with  one's 
own  eyes  the  very  places  where  the  great  acts  of  our  country's  earliest 
history  transpired  is  an  immense  advantage  to  a  teacher.  This  alone 
should  decide  many  a  one  to  attend  the  coming  N.  E.  A.  meeting 
and  compensate  for  any  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  may  be 
necessary. 

THE  American  School  Peace  League  is  very  much  alive  and  in 
evidence  as  a  powerful  contributary  source  for  the  uplift  of  the 
nation  along  the  line  of  higher  and  finer  civic  ideals.  A  series  of 
leaflets  issued  by  this  League  gives  publicity  to  some  of  the  aims  of 
the  body  and  shows  the  value  of  the  work  it  is  proposing  and  doing. 
We  quote  the  following  suggestive  paragraph  from  a  recent  bulletin. 
Its  author  is  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  who  says: — 

''A  college  professor,  with  no  comprehension  of  what  the  new 
peace  movement  means,  has  recently  cited  the  words  of  certain  ex- 
tremists who,  he  avers,  would  remove  all  reference  to  wars  from  his- 
tory, and  has  held  up  to  derision  the  "sentimentalists'  who  would 
make  'molly  coddles'  of  American  boys  by  disparaging  militarism. 
Possibly  there  may  be  persons  who  would  like  to  falsify  history  by 
eliminating  all  reference  to  war,  but  they  are  not  in  the  new  School 
Peace  League  and  have  no  standing  in  the  peace  movement.  There 
is  no  public  question  so  little  understood  to-day  by  persons  with   di- 
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plomas  and  degrees  and  who  are  intelligent  on  general  subjects  as 
this  movement  which  this  series  of  articles  attempts  to  deal  with. 
So  far  from  being  a  movement  toward  what  is  negative,  invirile  and 
sentimental,  it  is  intensely  practical,  aggressive,  and  demands  the 
highest  courage  and  bravery.  It  touches  current  problems  of  stu- 
pendous financial  and  ethical  importance,  and  it  does  not  concern  it- 
self with  the  millennium." 

Our  sympathies  are  wholly  with  this  grand  modern  movement,  and 
we  are  in  the  field  to  aid  it  in  every  way  in  our  power.  In  this  con- 
nection we  are  glad  to  give  currency  to  the  "Peace  Pin  Contest" 
now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the  League. 

Two  sets  of  prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  artistic  and  appropriate 
designs  which  may  be  used  as  the  official  symbol  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League.  Such  designs  must  lend  themselves  to  decora- 
tive purposes,  such  as  brooches,  scarf  pins,  etc.  First  set:  Open  to 
the  public  and  private  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Second  set:  Open  to  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and  twenty-five 
dollars  will  be  given  for  the  three  best  designs  in  both  sets.  Judges: 
Arthur  W.  Dow,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Herman  A.  MacNeil, 
vSculptor,  Northern  Boulevard,  College  Point,  New  York  City; 
Douglas  G.  Field,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Miss 
Frances  Lee,  Teacher  in  Miss  Winsor's  School,  Boston,  and  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.  Contest  closes  May  1,  1910.  Conditions 
of  the  contest:  The  name  of  the  contestant  must  not  appear  on  the 
design,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the  de- 
signer's name,  school  and  home  address,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  Secretary  American  School  Peace  League,  405 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  May  1,  1910. 
The  award  of  the  prize  will  be  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  July, 
1910,  and  the  accepted  designs  will  become  the  property  of  the 
League.  Information  concerning  literature  on  the  purpose  of  the 
League  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


foreign   Notes 

OUR    LATIN    NEIGHBORS 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  American  Republics  south 
of  us  are  becoming  every  day  closer  and  closer,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
first  importance  that  we  should  understand  the  Latin  peoples,  their 
modes  of  thought,  points  of  view  and  social  and  intellectual  stand- 
ards. That  they  attach  special  value  to  the  English  language  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  general  effort  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools. 
Cuba  is  making  arrangements  for  great  extension  of  English  teaching, 
under  competent  supervision;  Guatemala  is  including  the  language 
in  the  obligatory  course  of  study  for  its  schools;  and  South  American 
countries  generally  are  increasing  the  time  given  to  English  in  their 
school  programs.  We  should  be  deceived,  however,  if  we  were  to 
imagine  that  the  motive  for  this  effort  is  other  or  deeper  than  a  com- 
mercial one.  Neither  the  treasures  of  English  literature  nor  the 
standards  of  life  most  prized  by  ourselves  affect  our  Spanish  neigh- 
bors. Indeed,  as  regards  the  higher  education,  its  processes  and  out- 
comes, French  precedents  and  ideals  are  supreme.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  we  should  seek  to  offset  this  influence;  but  this  cannot 
be  done  in  a  moment,  and  if  done  at  all,  it  will  only  be  by  a  deeper 
respect  on  our  part  for  culture  studies  and  higher  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  professional  careers.  Our  influence,  so  far,  is  exercised 
chiefly  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  elementary  schools. 

In  all  the  Latin- American  countries  there  is  at  least  a  nominal 
public  school  system  but,  as  a  rule,  the  range  of  its  operations  is 
limited.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  is  high  even  in  Argentina 
and  Chile, — in  which  popular  education  is  more  extended  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  south  of  us,  not  even  omit- 
ting Mexico.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  condition  is  much 
less  significant  in  these  covmtries  than  it  would  be  in  our  own,  since 
political  power  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes  who 
are  intelligent  and  highly  cultured.  The  movement  for  popular 
education  does  not^originate  with  the  masses ;  but  is  the  result  of 
efforts  put  forth  by  patriotic  leaders  in  the  interests  of  progress, 
social  and  industrial. 

LESSONS    FROM    CANADA 

Canada  is  affording  to  the  world  interesting  examples  of  the  method 
.of  introducing  new  branches,  such  as  manual  traininnr,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  common  school  course  of  study.      Through  the  liberality 
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of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  two  important  centers  of  what  may  be 
termed  "new  education"  have  been  created.  These  are  the  Mac- 
donald Institute  at  Guelph  College,  Ontario,  and  the  Macdonald 
College  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec.  Both  serve  as  model 
institutes  to  be  followed  in  other  places,  and  as  training  centers  for 
teachers  required  for  the  new  studies. 

NEW    EDUCATION    IX    CHINA 

The  prominence  given  to  education,  in  the  transformation  of 
China,  which  is  progressing  slowly  but  surely,  is  a  matter  that 
should  interest  all  Western  nations.  It  may  perhaps  be  claimed 
without  exaggeration  that  in  the  future  the  nations  whose  influence 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  Empire  is  greatest  at  this  initial  stage, 
will  reap  largest  benefits. 

In  the  new  educational  system  the  training  of  military  officers  has 
been  most  carefully  planned.  Since  1905  the  aspirants  for  military 
preferment  must  pass  through  three  grades  of  instruction,  represented 
by  the  preparatory  and  intermediate  schools  and  the  school  for  offi- 
cers. Entering  the  preparatory  school  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen  years,  the  candidate  has  before  him  three  years  of  study  in 
that,  followed  by  two  years  in  one  of  the  four  intermediate  schools  of 
the  Empire;  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  general  training,  he  passes 
the  stage  of  camp  service,  and  then  is  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
school  for  ofKcers  at  Peking.  While  German  influence  is  apparent  in 
the  work,  it  is  Japanese  influence  that  predominates  both  in  the  new 
military  organization  and  in  the  elaborate  system  of  military  educa- 
tion. This,  be  it  noted,  is  not  confined  to  the  training  of  officers,  but 
has  regard  also  to  the  rank  and  file. 

The  new  education  is  not,  however,  directed  solely  to  the  military 
service  of  the  Empire  but  apart  from  this,  and  in  a  measure  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  it,  involves  the  whole  scheme  of  national 
education,  which  is  being  rapidly  shifted  from  the  old  literary  and 
ethical  basis  to  that  of  the  exact  sciences  and  the  social  sciences 
which  underlie  modern  industry  and  the  political  activities  of  modern 
nations.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Peking,  which  was 
accomplished  in  1902,  eight  faculties  and  a  school  of  Occidental  lan- 
guages were  constituted.  This  work  has  been  followed  by  a  truly 
formidable  body  of  regulations  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  are  comprised  in  no  less  than  twenty  volumes. 

A.  T.  s. 
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Horace  Mann,  Educator,  Patriot  and  Reformer.  A  Study  in  Leader- 
ship. By  George  Allen  Hubbell,  Ph.D.  Philadelphia:  William  F.  Fell 
Company.      Price,  -fl.SO. 

There  was  room  for  a  careful,  sympathetic  biography  of  this  great  educa- 
tional leader  which  should  be  less  voluminous  than  the  several-volume  works 
and  more  nearly  complete  than  the  scattered  articles  and  essays  in  magazines 
and  papers.  The  present  volume  meets  this  need  well.  The  author  was  well 
prepared  for  his  work  by  experience  and  temperament.  He  sketches  the  career 
of  the  great  educator  from  his  old  home  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  through  his  col- 
lege course,  his  legal  studies,  his  service  on  the  Board  of  Education,  in  Con- 
gress, at  Antioch  College,  etc.  There  are  chapters  on  "The  Men  and  the 
Times,"  "The  Man,"  "His  Influence,"  and  a  tender  "Afterword"  in  which 
the  great  leader's  example  is  commended  to  the  reader  as  one  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  all  who  would  serve  and  deserve  the  plaudits  of  God  and  man. 

Psychology  of  Politics  and  History.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe,  M.A.  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  University  of  Ottawa.  Canada. 

This  is  a  learned  work  written  largely  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
\iew.  But  the  author  is  too  deep  a  student  to  be  narrow,  and  his  book  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  history  and  political  development.  There  are 
chapters  on  such  vital  matters  as  the  "Fundamental  causes  of  the  progress 
and  fall  of  nations ;  Distinction  between  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  only 
accidental  in  the  life  of  a  nation;  Connection  between  the  speculative  thought 
of  individuals  and  the  thought  of  the  masses ;  Influence  of  the  classic  pagan 
religion  upon  the  state;  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  state,"  etc. 

Religion  Rationalized.  By  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman.  The  Nunc  Licet  Press, 
Philadelphia.      Price,  75  cents. 

The  style  is  clear  and  readable,  the  argument  sound  and  compelling.  The 
avithor  has  thought  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  things  spiritual,  and  claims  the 
right  to  find  tests  of  truth  in  the  spiritual  realm  that  are  as  reliable  and. satis- 
factory as  those  which  the  scientist  finds  in  the  material  realm.  His  criticisms 
of  some  proposed  substitutes  for  the  church  are  fair  and  discriminating,  while 
they  destroy  the  grounds  upon  which  such  rivals  of  established  religion  propose 
to  stand.  The  work  is  thoroughly  manly  and  healthful,  and  leaves  the  reader 
clear  in  mind  and  more  enthusiastic  to  help  in  the  conflict  of   good  with  evil. 

A  Study  of  the  Drama.  By  Brander  Mathews,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Lit- 
erature in  Columbia  University.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  fl.25. 

Professor  Mathews  makes  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  volume,  both  to 
literature  and  to  the  history  of  the  stage.  His  chapters  present  a  thorough 
study  of  the  technic  of  the  drama.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  form  rather 
than  content.  His  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  drama 
in  all  ages  rather  than  to  discuss  the  literary  qualities  of  the  plays  of  any 
author  or  any  age.  The  theatre  attracts  vast  numbers  of  people  and  is  a 
great  human  interest.      It   is  worthy  the  study  of   a  master  critic    and    it    finds 
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such  in  Professor  Mathews.     His  book  will    be  read  by  many  besides  the    stu- 
dents of  literature,  history  and  art  in  the  schools. 

Talks  With  My  Boys.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  For  twenty 
years  Principal  of  the  English  and  Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  Fifth 
edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  $1. 

This  attractive  volume  crystallizes  the  experiences  of  twenty-five  years  in 
which  its  author  was  in  daily  contact  with  boys  in  the  schoolroom.  Dr. 
Mowry  knows  how  to  relate  an  anecdote  or  tell  a  story  effectively.  His  spirit 
is  manly  and  serious  yet  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  profound  under- 
standing of  boy  nature.  These  chapters  will  be  very  helpful  to  masters  and 
other  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  occasionally  address  audiences  of 
young  people. 

Business  Administration.  The  principles  of  business  organization  and 
system,  and  the  actual  methods  of  business  operation  and  mangement.  Based 
on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Michigan  by  Carl  C.  Par- 
sons. Supplemented  by  investigations  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  "System." 
A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 

This  book  brings  together  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  of  232  pages 
all  the  essential  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  proper  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. Besides  the  careful  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  administration,  ac- 
counting, credits,  collections,  buying,  correspondence,  advertising  and  many 
others,  there  are  charts,  tables  and  illustrations  which  are  mentally  illuminat- 
ing. We  can  hardly  see  how  a  business  manager  can  get  along  without  this 
book.      It  will  both  save  and  make  money  for  its  careful  reader. 

Exposition  and  Illustration  in  Teaching.  By  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.     Price,  fl.25  net. 

Students  of  the  great  art  of  teaching,  and  every  teacher  should  be  such  a 
student  or  forfeit  his  claim  to  a  position,  will  find  Professor  Adams'  book 
most  inspiring  and  helpful.  There  are  chapters  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
exposition  and  illustration,  mental  content,  suggestion,  conditions  of  presen- 
tation, beginnings  in  exposition,  order  of  presentation,  the  story  as  illustra- 
tion, the  picture  as  illustration,  etc.  The  author  is  a  deep  thinker  and  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  of  teachers.  His  book  should  be  read  by  clergymen  as 
well  as  by  educators. 

Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics.  By  Charles  A.  Beard. 
Ph.D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Politics  in  Columbia  University.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.      Price,  .^LGO  net. 

The  author  of  this  voluminous  and  profound  discussion  of  our  govern- 
mental affairs  and  political  relations  modestly  uses  the  word  "Readings"  in 
the  title,  and  calls  his  book  a  "collection  of  illustrative  materials"  in  his  pref- 
ace. He  is  preparing  another  volume  to  be  called  American  Government  and 
Politics.  The  present  book  is  one  for  use  by  advanced  students  in  political 
science.  He  draws  his  material  from  many  sources,  striving  particularly  to 
secure  the  opinions  of  the  ablest   authorities  on    the  various    subjects   consid- 
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ered.  He  makes  liberal  use  of  magazine  articles,  which  have  of  late  years 
been  so  rich  in  matters  of  public  interest.  The  volume  will  be  useful  as  a 
text-book  and  convenient  for  reference  bj  those  who  wish  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  our  political  life  and  history. 

Elsie  and  the  Arkansaw  Bear.  Told  in  song  and  story  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  In  pictures  by  Frank  Ver  Beck.  Henry  Altemus  Company. 
Price,  fl  cloth. 

An  interesting  and  amusing  story  for  children  who  are  fond  of  tales  of  the 
character  of  Alice  In  Wonderland.  The  present  story  is  of  Orphan  Elsie — a 
little  runaway — who  encounters  the  fiddling  bear  of  which  she  has  read  and 
puts  herself  under  his  guardianship.  Adventures  follow  in  quick  succession. 
Horatio,  the  bear,  is  captured  and  makes  his  escape.  Elsie's  wicked  uncle 
is  met  in  the  woods  and  is  routed  by  the  sagacious  'Ratio  ;  and  so  the  strangely 
assorted  pair  continue  on  their  travels  and  so  on  to  the  end.  There  is  a 
sweetness  and  a  sympathetic  note  in  the  author's  style  which  leaves  a  pleasant 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

A  Student's  History  of  American  Literature.  By  William  Edward 
Simonds,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Knox  College.  Author 
of  A  Student's  History  of  English  Literature.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  #L10  net. 

History  and  literature  are  inseparably  connected.  To  appreciate  the  latter 
one  must  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  former.  The  author  of  this 
volume  has  done  a  real  service  in  setting  forth  the  story  of  human  life  in 
America  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  present.  He  shows  how  our 
literature  grew  out  of  the  events  that  were  happening  and  is  an  expression  of 
our  national  life.  The  student  of  literature  will  find  his  work  lightened  and 
his  mind  made  clear  on  many  subjects  otherwise  obscure,  by  the  use  of  this 
volume. 

Outlines  of  General  History.  By  V.  A.  Renouf,  B.A.  Edited  by  William 
Starr  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.30  net. 

With  remarkable  thoroughness  this  book  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pages  covers  the  history  of  the  entire  world  in  outline.  Of  course  there  has 
to  be  a  selection  from  the  vast  number  of  facts  and  a  choice  as  to  emphasis. 
But  in  simple  language  and  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  elemen- 
tary presentation  of  this  great  subject  the  author  has  covered  the  ground  with 
a  book  that  has  much  to  recommend  it  for  school  and  general  use.  Illustra- 
tions, tables,  maps  and  indexes  aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  world's  progress. 

Living  Teachers.  By  Margaret  Slattery.  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  F.  M.  Barton 
Company.     Boards,  35  cents. 

A  delightful  and  inspiring  little  book  which  every  teacher  in  the  land 
should  read  and  re-read.  It  throbs  with  love  and  sympathy  for  both  the  work 
and  the  worker.  The  author  is  a  teacher  whose  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  heart 
have  been  freely  expended  for  the  uplift  of  the   profession  and   of  humanity. 
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The  Oregon  Trail.  By  Francis  Parkman.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.      Price,  25  cents  net. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  delightful  old  book  written  by  Parkman,  the  historian, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-five  years  old.  It  first  appeai-ed  as  a  serial  in 
The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  in  1847-1849,  and  came  out  as  a  book  in  the  latter 
year.  Here  we  have  many  delightful  sketches  of  rough  frontier  life  on  the 
prairies  and  through  the  Black  Hills  and  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  days  when 
Indians  and  buffaloes  swarmed  through  those  regions.  It  is  as  interesting  as 
a  novel  and  full  of  wise  and  just  observations.  Charles  II.  J.  Douglas  has 
carefvilly  edited  it. 

European  Hero  Stories.  By  Eva  March  Tappan.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.      Price,  65    cents    net. 

Our  author  here  attempts  to  furnish  children  with  "the  background  for  the 
study  of  our  country's  history  which  a  wide  reading  gives  to  the  man." 
This  is  a  task  for  which  her  preceding  books  have  peculiarly  well  fitted  her. 
These  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages  are  divided  into  eight  periods,  be- 
ginning with  the  barbarian  invasions  of  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  Attila  the  Hun 
and  Genseric  the  Vandal.  And  the  book  ends  with  "the  struggles  of  the 
nations,"  including  stories  of  Robert  Bruce,  William  Tell,  The  Black  Prince, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  The  Invincible  Armada,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Peter  the  Great  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  and  has 
a  full  index. 

Primer  of  Sanitation.  By  Prof.  John  W.  Ritchie.  New  York:  World 
Book  Company.     Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  very  great  value.  The  author,  who  is  Professor  of 
Biology  at  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  has  spent  the  greatest  pains 
in  its  preparation,  and  has  had  the  active  assistance  of  more  than  forty  prom- 
inent doctors  or  other  higTi  authorities  on  sanitation.  The  many  excellent 
illustrations  are  by  Karl  Hassmann.  We  wish  this  book,  which  tells  us  so 
much  about  all  kinds  of  germs  and  how  to  fight  them,  might  be  studied  by  all 
school  children  and  in  every  home  in  the  land. 


Periodical  Notes 

Charles  Edward  Russell  tells  us  in  the  April  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine  that  over  150 
cities  are  now  trying  the  experiment  of  Commission  Government  with  marvelous  success. — "At  the 
Court  of  Russia,"  by  the  widow  of  an  American  diplomatist,  is  a  delightful  bit  of  reading  to  be 
found  in  the  April  Delineator .— In  the  March  issue  of  The  World's  Work  is  begun  a  series  of 
papers  on  "  The  Telephone."  The  first  article  is,"  The  Birth  of  the  Telephone,"  and  it  reads  like 
a  fascinating  fairy  tale,  albeit  every  word  is  true.— The  Century  Magazine  in  its  April  number 
has  an  article  which  will  prove  intensely  interesting  to  lovers  of  astronomy  who  are  eagerly  await- 
ing the  appearance  of  Halley's  Comet.  The  paper  is  by  Professor  Wm.  H.  Pickering,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Return  of  Halley's  Comet,  with  Remarks  on  Comets  in  General." 
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OCALIZED  and  democratic  administration  of 
public  education  is  characterized  by  the  follow- 
ing qualities:  the  constitution  of  the  state  author- 
izes and  establishes  public  instruction  only  in 
most  general  terms;  state  legislation  regarding  it 
is  not  specific,  and  is  largely  permissive;  schools 
and  school  systems  are  administered  and  super- 
vised mainly  by  laymen  holding  office  for  short 
periods  and  quite  responsive  to  public  opinion;  the  areas  of 
administration  for  important  functions  are  small,  such  as  dis- 
tricts, or  wards  of  cities;  town  meetings  or  public  elections  are 
competent  to  decide  a  variety  of  administrative  questions,  such 
as  appropriating  money,  selecting  text-books,  locating  school 
houses  and  deciding  on  new  types  of  education ;  and  state 
officials  have  mainly  advisory  powers,  or  at  most  certain  powers 
of  veto. 

Centralized  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  the 
following  characteristics:  the  state  constitution  fixes  many  ad- 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Educational  Council  of  New  York, 
November  21,  1908,  and  printed  in  the  University  Review  (London)  of  March, 
1909.  The  paper  has  never  been  published  in  America,  and  is  here  reproduced 
without  change  from  the  University  Review.  It  was  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose, 
by  the  author,  who  is  now  State  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts  . 
— Editor  of  Education. 
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ministrative  details,  such  as  types  of  schools  that  may  be  per- 
mitted, maximum  tax  levies  that  may  be  imposed,  methods  to 
be  employed  in  distributing  funds,  and  qualifications  and  com- 
pensations for  certain  offices;  the  state  legislature  by  statute 
and  by  its  control  of  municipal  government  regulates  a  variety 
of  the  details  of  administration,  thus  reducing  the  possibilities 
of  initiative  and  variation  in  the  local  communit\^;  administra- 
tive functions  are  transferred  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
areas,  as  when  certification  of  teachers,  selection  of  text-books, 
formation  of  courses  of  study,  inspection  of  schools,  conduct  of 
institutes  and  other  administrative  functions  become  the  duties 
of  state  officials,  or  when  the  district  or  the  part  of  the  city,  has 
to  yield  its  authority  to  the  county  or  to  the  consolidated  city; 
popular  meetings  and  elections  diminish  in  number  and  effect- 
iveness, their  powers  being  conveyed  to  representative  boards; 
lay  boards  decrease  in  size,  their  members  are  appointed  rather 
than  elected,  and  the  members'  terms  of  office  are  prolonged, 
thus  removing  them  from  the  immediate  control  of  the  popular 
will;  under  the  laj^  boards  appear  experts  whose  functions  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  the  board,  whose  tenure  becomes  rela- 
tively secure,  and  who  are  not  necessarily  representative  of, 
or  informed  with  regard  to,  the  local  opinion  and  will. 

The  history  of  American  education  shows  that  centralization 
in  one  form  or  another  has  been  a  progressive  tendency  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  union. 
This  movement  is  parallel  to  a  similar  evolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  almost  all  departments  of  social  economy,  such 
as  business,  government,  charity  and  philanthropy,  research, 
etc.  At  bottom  it  is  a  product  of  two  factors:  the  demand  for 
efficiency  and  economy  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  growth  of 
intelligence,  means  of  communication,  and  organizing  ability 
on  the  other.  If,  under  organizing  ability,  we  include  the 
capacity  of  a  democracy  to  select  wise  leaders  and  to  maintain 
an  effective  oversight  on  the  actions  of  these,  then  it  may  be 
said  that  the  degree  to  which  centralization  at  any  time  may 
proceed  must  be  the  resultant  of  the  two  factors  mentioned 
above. 

Centralized  administration  of  public  education  may  have,  at 
any  given  period,   some  good  and  some  bad  effects.     Other 
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things  remaining  equal,  it  promotes  efficiency  in  the  following 
directions: 

(a)  It  develops  uniformity  over  large  areas,  with  the  accom- 
panying possibilities  of  economy.  Types  of  educational  effort 
may  be  co-ordinated,  official  bodies  reduced,  conflicting  juris- 
diction adjusted,  and  the  material  means  of  instruction  provided 
on  a  large  scale. 

(i)  It  permits  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  larger  area  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  smaller,  to  maintain  at  least  a  min- 
imum level  of  cultural  uniformity,  and  thus  to  prevent  local 
developments  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  The 
state  may  determine  the  minimum  amount  of  money  to  be  given 
locally  to  public  education;  it  may  aid  weaker  localites;  it 
may  inspect  the  results  of  local  educational  effort;  and  it  may 
enforce  the  establishment  of  new  types  of  education;  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  the  county  as  opposed  to  the  smaller  areas,  or  the  city, 
as  opposed  to  its  divisions,  may  enforce  conditions  of  efficiency 
better  than  the  more  minute  divisions. 

(c)  It  makes  possible  the  substitution  of  carefully-planned 
and  co-ordinated  policies  for  the  vagaries  and  immature  schemes 
of  purely  local  administration  with  its  popular  control  and  in- 
expert management.  A  large  city,  or  county,  or  other  area,  or 
the  state,  in  inaugurating  new  policies  may  have  specialists 
planning  the  work  even  for  years  before  the  first  step  is  taken. 
Information  from  various  sources  may  be  collected,  and  experi- 
ments conducted,  before  the  promulgation  of  a  new  policy. 

(d)  Finally,  centralized  administration  makes  possible  the  in- 
troduction and  development  of  the  expert.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  its  most  important  contribution  to  efficiency.  In  proportion 
as  the  primitive  art  of  educational  administration  becomes  com- 
plex and  is  transformed  into  a  field  of  applied  science,  the  pres- 
ence of  speciall}^  qualified  experts  becomes  indispensable.  But 
the  development  of  the  expert  seems  to  be  possible  only  in  divi- 
sions large  either  in  area  or  population  and  under  conditions  of 
control  which  are  not  purely  democratic  as  democracy  was 
understood  in  the  primitive  life  of  America.  Among  the 
types  of  expert  service  already  past  the  experimental  stage  of 
development  in  American  education  may  be  mentioned  the 
architect  to  plan  and  supervise  the  erection  of  school  buildings; 
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the  man  who  is  at  once  physician  and  educator,  to  direct  the 
various  aspects  of  physical  education,  such  as  medical  inspec- 
tion, physical  training,  and  to  supervise  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  instruction;  the  business  manager  to  attend  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  school  system;  the  statistician,  who  directs  the 
making  of  school  records  and  reports,  and  who  is  able  to  utilize 
these  so  as  to  derive  conclusions  suggestive  of  new  adminis- 
trative procedures;  the  specialized  supervisor  of  instruction 
whether  of  some  division  of  the  educational  S3'stem,  as  kinder- 
gartens, rural  schools,  grammar  grades  so-called,  or  high  school, 
or  of  instruction  in  some  type  of  subject  matter,  such  as  music, 
or  manual  arts;  or,  finally,  the  superintendent,  the  earliest  of 
the  experts  to  be  developed  and  the  man  who  must  yet  stand  at 
the  head  of  any  system,  expressing  its  most  genuine  demands 
and  co-ordinating  the  various  aspects  of  its  activities  in  the  in- 
terest, first,  of  the  individual  child,  and,  second,  in  the  final 
welfare  of  the  state.  Not  only  have  the  most  successful 
attempts  at  centralization  thus  far  made  possible  the  utilization 
of  these  experts;  they  create  in  turn  new  fields  of  leadership 
for  which  we  may  soon  expect  able  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves.  American  education  is  rapidly  developing  the  pro- 
fession of  superintendent  of  schools,  an  office  which  has  no 
exact  counterpart  elsewhere,  but  which  must  become  indis- 
pensable to  educational  progress.  Other  tj-pes  of  specialized 
experts  must  soon  be  provided.  The  development  of  physical 
education  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word  must  give  us  yet  the 
man  who  is  physician  and  educator  combined;  the  direction  of 
vocational  education  will  require  experts  who  can  devote  their 
lives  and  a  long  period  of  training  to  this  work;  and  some  day 
we  must  produce  leaders  who  can  strike  out  plans  for  moral  or 
social  training  and  superintend  their  execution.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  educational  finances,  school  architecture,  the  selection 
of  text-books,  the  education  of  defectives  and  delinquents,  and 
the  adjustment  of  children  to  practical  life  through  employment 
bureaus  will  all  in  turn  demand  their  experts.  These  are  all 
conditions  of  true  educational  efficiency;  and  their  development 
through  and  under  experts  requires  an  increasing  centralized 
administration  of  public  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  evils  tend  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
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centralized  administration  of  public  education.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  are: 

{a)  Lack  of  adaptability.  Communities  vary  in  their  char- 
acteristics, needs,  and  ability  to  support  varjang  forms  of  public 
schools.  One  portion  of  a  city  may  differ  from  another,  rural 
areas  may  differ  from  urban  areas,  and  districts  populated  by 
foreigners  ma}'  present  special  needs.  Uniform  schemes  admin- 
istered by  central  authorities  fail  in  flexibility,  and  become 
mechanical.  Until  we  know  much  better  than  we  now  do  the 
genuine  aims  of  public  education,  uniform  schemes  may  work 
marked  harm  through  failure  to  meet  local  needs.  This  evil  is 
not,  of  course,  an  inherent  one  in  centralized  administration, 
since  expert  direction  may  eventually  produce  flexibility,  if 
there  is  intelligent  local  demand  for  it;  but  it  is  a  usual  accom- 
paniment. 

{b)  Akin  to  this  unwelcome  result  is  the  waning  of  popular 
interest.  Localized  and  popular  administration  of  education 
has  produced  in  all  sections  of  America  a  more  intense  public 
interest  and  activity  than  has  any  other  form  of  social  action. 
Some  forms  of  political  activity  may  thrive  and  develop  without 
popular  interest;  not  so  public  education.  The  best  of  school 
education  must  blend  intimately  with  home  and  community  in- 
terests; the  absence  or  withdrawal  of  this  co-operation  chills 
and  mechanises  school  agencies.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
American  education  has  been  realized  in  spite  of  its  imperfect 
administration,  largely  owing  to  the  popular  devotion  to  its 
ideals  and  processes.  In  the  face  of  centralizing  tendencies  it 
i*^  hard  to  keep  alive  local  interest;  for  the  most  genuine  form 
comes  only  when  the  immediate  community  has  enough  control 
of  the  administrative  machinery  to  make  its  will  felt. 

(c)  Equally  serious  is  the  effect  of  centralization  in  dimin- 
ishing possibilities  for  variation  and  experiment.  President 
Butler  has  declared  that  spontaneity  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  American  education.  Not  only  has  the  public  school 
itself  been  indigenous  in  each  state,  but  to  a  large  extent  all 
the  special  features  of  public  education  have  had  a  local  and 
spontaneous  development.  Within  each  state  communities  have 
vied  with  each  other,  have  embarked  upon  experiments,  have 
developed  and  fixed  variations  in  new  directions.     Speaking  in 
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biological  terms  the  variability  of  American  education  has  been 
enormous,  which,  considering  the  conditions,  has  resulted  in. 
much  progress.  Ultimately  society  will  reach  the  point  where, 
as  now  in  the  case  of  medicine,  it  will  support  conscious  experi- 
mentation on  a  large  scale  in  education,  but  until  then,  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  surrender  the  opportunities,  however  crude  and 
wasteful,  which  exist  in  a  decentralized  form  of  educational 
administration,  especialh'  when  the  spirit  of  experimentation 
and  competition  still  prevails.  Lack  of  variability  as  in  the 
case  of  adaptability' is'not  an  inherent  evil  of  centralized  admin- 
istration, but  a  probable  tendency  in  the  pre-scientific  stages  in 
which  public  education  still  exists. 

(d)  Finally,  we  have  to  note  that  administrative  centralization 
tends  to  entail  the  evils  of  bureaucracy,  and  not  less  when  it  is 
in  charge  of  experts  with  more  or  less  permanent  tenure.  These 
experts  must  inevitablj^  tend  towards  group  solidarity,  having 
kindred  sentiments  and  interests,  both  in  pursuit  of  social  sat- 
isfaction and  while  endeavouring  to  accomplish  mutual  im- 
provement. The  relations  of  the  experts  towards  the  public 
tend  to  become  official  and  formal.  In  time,  a  bureaucracy 
may  be  formed,  with  distinctively  anti-social  tendencies. 

We  have  now  described  in  somewhat  extreme  contrast  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  effects  of  the  centralized  administra- 
tion towards  which  our  American  public  school  systems  are, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  steadily  tending.  There  remain 
for  consideration  the  means  by  which  some  adjustments 
between  local  and  popular  administration  on  the  one  hand, 
and  centralized  and  expert  administration  on  the  other,  can  be 
effected  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  social  good.  Many 
such  adjustments  have  already  been  made  in  an  empiric  fashion, 
and  many  more  are  theoretically  feasible.  The  evolution  of 
English  government,  as  Lowell  indicates  at  numerous  points,* 
has  produced  a  variety  of  means  of  combining  local  and  central 
control  so  as  to  minimise  the  evil  effects  of  each.  The  Bill  of 
1902,  among  other  recent  administrative  measures  in  public  ed- 
ucation, brings  into  action  a  number  of  devices  to  produce  the 
same  effect.     But  in  most  of  the  American  states  it  can  hardly  be 

*  Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.  "The  Government  of  England."  2  vole. 
Macmillan.      1908. 
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said  that  policies  of  adjustment  have  reached  the  plane  of  pol- 
itical consciousness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  most  state 
legislatures  there  is  at  each  session  an  almost  constant  struggle 
between  the  opponents  and  proponents  of  measures  making  in 
turn  for  centralization  or  decentralization.  Too  often  the  con- 
test is  for  the  preservation  of  some  purely  local  function  or  for 
its  complete  centralization;  not  enough  do  legislators  seek  con- 
structive measures  in  the  middle  ground.  But  it  is  possible, 
through  an  examination  of  the  results  obtained  in  some  states, 
and  on  the  basis  of  some  European  experience,  to  suggest 
means  of  adjustment.     Among  these  are  the  following: 

I.  The  complete  exercise  of  a  given  function  maybe  divided 
between  two  agencies,  one  of  which  represents  the  relatively 
expert  and  centralized  aspect  of  administration,  the  other  the 
more  democratic  and  local.  According  to  conditions  the  initia- 
tive will  lie  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  agencies.  The 
following  are  the  principal  situations  involved  in  educational 
administration: 

(a)  The  division  of  power  between  expert  and  lay  officials. 
This  is  alread}^  found  in  a  state  like  New  York  in  which  a  lay 
board  acts  through  an  expert  commissioner  of  education;  in 
those  forms  of  county  government  found  especially  in  Southern 
States  and  in  Indiana  in  which  a  lay  board  elects  and  operates 
through  an  expert  county  superintendent;  and  especially  in 
cities  in  which  the  lay  boards  have  gradually  ceased  to  exercise 
administrative  functions,  but  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
general  legislation  and  for  final  approval  or  veto  of  the  acts  of 
the  expert  superintendent.  By  law  in  the  state  of  Ohio  and  by 
local  provision  in  the  cities  of  many  other  states,  boards  of  ed- 
ucation have,  after  many  years  of  hesitation,  given  to  the 
superintendent  the  supreme  function  of  the  expert,  which  is  the 
nomination  of  those  who  are  to  teach  or  otherwise  work  in 
the  schools;  in  these  cases  the  boards  reserve  only  the  right  of 
final  veto  or  approval  on  the  nominations  of  the  superintendent. 
It  is  needless  here  to  point  out  that  such  a  division  of  power  as 
this  serves  largely  as  a  corrective  to  various  of  the  possible  evils 
of  centralization  discussed  above.  Giving  large  powers  to  the 
expert,  it  yet  reserves  a  form  of  final  control  to  the  public  and 
its  lay  representatives.     Such  a  conscious  division  of  powers  is 
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not  3'et  widely  found  in  practice  in  American  states.  The  state 
and  county  superintendents  who  should  be  experts  are  in  too 
many  instances  chosen  by  popular  election  for  definite  terms 
and  are  responsible  only  to  the  public,  all  of  which  conditions 
prelude  the  development  of  the  real  expert.  In  some  cases  state 
and  county  boards  are  really  composed  of  experts,  but  are  only 
jjartially  allocated  to  the  performance  of  expert  functions. 
American  cities  show  this  division  of  administrative  powers  at 
its  best. 

{b)  A  second  form  of  divided  administrative  power  is  found 
in  that  which  is  practicable  between  the  more  central  and  the 
more  local  agencies  whether  these  be  expert  or  lay.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  are  found  where  the  legislature  fixes  by  statute 
maxima  and  minima  of  taxation,  leaving  to  local  communities 
considerable  local  option ;  or  under  a  minimum  salary  law  which 
allows  the  local  area  to  exercise  its  own  option  in  exceeding 
the  maximum;  or  where  state  or  other  central  approval  is  re- 
quired for  plans  of  buildings  locally  drawn;  or  in  the  existence 
of  state  courses  of  study  which  may  or  may  not  be  locally 
adopted;  but  especially  in  the  widespread  tendency  of  state 
prescription  of  general  features  of  courses  with  opportunity  for 
fixing  the  details  locally.  A  striking  development  of  this  form 
of  offset  to  centralization  is  found  in  England  in  which  the 
National  Board  of  Education  suggests  to  local  authorities  a 
large  number  of  alternatives  in  many  aspects  of  local  adminis- 
tration, leaving  to  local  authorities  responsibility  for  proposing 
definite  plans  and  specifications.  These  in  turn  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  higher  authorities  before  they  can  become  effec- 
tive. The  possibilities  of  a  further  development  of  this  division 
of  administrative  power  in  American  states  is  great,  especially 
where  centralized  administration  tends  to  become  too  uniform 
and  incapable  of  allowing  for  healthful  variation.  There  is  no 
inherent  reason  why,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  a  state  system 
of  text-books  should  mean  absolute  state  uniformity.  The  state 
might  adopt  two  or  more  of  the  best  texts  and  allow  for  local 
choice  among  these;  or  it  might  adopt  a  single  list  for  all  except 
those  communities  which  could  present  gbod  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing some  other  series,  which  reasons  could  be  approved  or  neg- 
atived by  the  state  authorities.     There  is  inherently  no  good 
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reason  why  a  course  of  study  should  be  uniform  throughout  a 
large  city,  except  as  to  its  most  general  features.  Probably 
much  greater  opportunity  for  progress  and  local  adaptation 
would  be  found  if  large  schools  were  each  able,  within  the 
limits  of  a  v^ery  general  and  minimum  course,  to  make  proposals 
as  to  details,  which  should  receive  the  refusal  or  endorsement 
of  the  central  city  authorities.  It  is  not  impossible  that  as  the 
demands  for  a  richer  corporate  life  within  the  school  increase, 
the  head  of  the  school  will  be  given  much  greater  authority  than 
he  is  now  able  to  exercise  in  the  choice  of  his  assistants.  "But 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  points  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  selection  of  their  assistants,  the  head  teachers  of 
our  public  elementary  schools  should  as  a  rule  be  allowed  to 
have  a  more  effective  voice  than  is  now  granted  to  them,"  says 
Dr.  Sadler  in  writing  the  introduction  to  the  recent  "Interna- 
tional Inquiry  on  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  the 
Schools."  The  state  might  very  well  impose  on  the  local  com- 
munity" the  obligation  to  support  certain  amounts  or  kinds  of 
vocational  education;  but  leave  to  the  locality  option  as  to  the 
details,  subject  to  inspection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable 
that  in  many  states  functions  now  locally  exercised  exclusively 
might  well  be  shared  with  state  or  higher  authorities,  as  is  done 
to  some  extent  in  the  certification  of  teachers.  For  example, 
local  budgets,  salary  schedules,  and  pension  schemes  might  all 
be  made  to  require  approval  of  higher  authorities  before  final 
adoption.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  centralized  administration 
through  division  of  responsibility  between  central  and  local 
authorities  has  had  little  more  than  preliminary  development 
in  American  education.  In  the  future  developments  of  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  after  entering  on  service,  in  the 
development  of  professional  oversight  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  education,  and  in  provision  of  moral  or  civic  training,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  state  or  other  large  area  must  assume 
increasing  responsibility,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  social  effec- 
tiveness of  this  will  depend  upon  a  proper  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  local  and  central  authorities. 

II.  Another  system  of  correctives  to  centralization  is  that 
to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  bodies  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
more  or  less  localized  functions,  reflect  public  opinion,  inform 
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official  and  centralized  agencies,  and  in  turn  through  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  are  themselves  enlightened  and  have  their 
appreciation  of  the  general  system  of  administration  enhanced. 
For  practical  purposes  we  may  distinguish  two  types  of  effort 
in  this  direction:  that  which  involves  laymen  whose  attitude 
towards  the  schools  is  that  mainly  of  the  public  supporting  the 
schools  and  interested  mainly  in  the  output;  and  the  relatively 
minor  officials  in  the  system  itself  who  are  in  most  intimate 
touch  with  the  practical  problems. 

(a)  State  Commissions,  Citizens'  Unions,  Parents'  Associa- 
tions, Public  Education  Authorities  of  one  kind  and  another 
have  been  organized  at  times  to  study  public  education,  to  con- 
tribute to  it  moral  support,  and  by  criticism,  destructive  and 
constructive,  to  improve  it.  Vastly  more  extensive  is  the 
informal  co-operation  and  criticism  which  emanates  from  com- 
mercial and  religious  organizations,  from  political  parties,  and 
from  groups  of  people  expressing  more  or  less  coherent  public 
opinion.  In  the  rudimentary  stages  of  the  evolution  of  educa- 
tional administration  the  last  agencies  described  are  quite 
ample  to  produce  needed  intimacy  between  the  public  and  the 
schools;  but  as  administration  becomes  more  complex  and 
highly  and  even  sensitively  organized  these  crude  agencies  are 
not  only  often  unserviceable,  but  not  infrequently  positively 
harmful.  Hence  the  need  (since  the  social  necessity  which 
brings  forth  these  forms  of  expression  continues  and  grows) 
that  organized  channels  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses be  fostered.  Not  only  should  the  organization  of  large 
and  small  bodies  of  laymen  to  study  and  criticize  the  public 
schools  be  encouraged,  but  regular  means  of  communication 
for  them  should  be  provided,  and  when  they  reach  the  point  of 
constructive  recommendation  their  findings  should  invariably 
receive  courteous  treatment.  This  will  not  always  be  easy, 
for  in  proportion  as  administration  becomes  complex,  will  it 
prove  difficult  to  cause  the  layman  to  be  well  informed;  and  the 
necessary  effort  to  accomplish  this  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  long  run  the  resulting  co-operation  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  educational  administration  that  combines  effi- 
ciency and  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion. 

(i)  In  any  centralized  system    there    are    large   numbers  of 
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head  masters,  teachers  and  other  minor  officials  who  are  in 
their  degree  experts  and  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  practical 
problems.  Like  the  lay  public,  these  also  have  their  special 
and  local  interests  in  education,  and  not  infrequently  they  have 
the  same  inability  to  comprehend  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
problems  involved.  But  their  sympathetic  understanding, 
their  disposition  to  co-operate,  and  especially  their  knowledge 
founded  on  practical  acquaintance  with  problems  is  essential  to 
the  wider  administration.  One  of  the  early  effects  of  centrali- 
zation, however,  is  largely  to  silence  this  body.  Frequently  a 
measure  of  suppression  is  thought  necessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  morale  or  discipline  of  the  force.  Not  infrequently 
autocratic  ideas  borrowed  from  militaristic  regimes  provide 
easy  assent  to  measures  taken  to  render  the  "force"  orderly. 
And  here  again  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  often  great  provo- 
cation. The  theorizer,  the  sciolist,  the  chronic  critic,  are 
found  too  frequently  in  the  body  of  teachers  and  other  minor 
officials.  Much  freedom  allowed  to  these  does  tend  to  demor- 
alization of  the  force,  temporarily  at  least.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  wise  system  of  administration  should  prove  abundantly 
able  to  draw  on  the  vast  resources  of  experience,  available  in 
the  ranks,  and  especially  to  stimulate  the  self  activity  which 
results  from  the  exercise  of  legitimate  freedom,  without  having 
chaos  and  disorder  result.  That  form  of  administration,  for 
example,  whether  of  state,  county,  or  city,  which  utilizes  to  a 
large  extent  committees  and  associations  either  already  formed 
or  created  for  this  purpose,  as  means  of  investigation,  criticism, 
suggestion,  and  constructive  action,  is  surely  most  effective  in 
the  long  run.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  co-operation  are  readily 
available,  even  though  in  many  school  systems  no  regular  policx^ 
has  yet  been  developed  of  providing  it  for  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions. State,  divisional,  county,  and  city  associations  of 
teachers  make  recommendations  as  to  legislation  and  occasion- 
ally as  to  administration;  in  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study 
committees  of  teachers  or  principals  are  formed  to  confer  and 
make  recommendations;  in  the  selection  of  text-books,  state,  or 
more  local  boards  have  often  constituted  committees  to  examine 
books  and  make  tentative  recommendations.  In  a  few  cases 
committees  of  teachers  have  been  asked  to  assist  examining 
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boards  in  preparing  questions  for  teachers'  and  pupils'  exami- 
nations. Recent  tendencies  of  colleges  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  secondary  school  teachers  in  preparing  tests  for  admission 
to  college  is  another  instance  of  the  same  tendency. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  the  communication  and 
co-operation  described  above  exist  constantly  in  an  unorganized 
form  in  most  school  systems;  but  the  fact  here  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  in  a  complex  system  of  administration  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  depend  upon  casual  and  unorganized  efforts  in  this 
direction.  So  important  is  the  interaction  of  the  various  forces 
of  administration  that  as  systems  become  unwieldly  and  rela- 
tionships less  intimate  and  personal,  in  that  proportion  is  it 
necessary  to  organize  and  set  in  motion  machinery  which  will 
systematically  effect  the  same  result.  This  principle  has 
already  obtained  recognition  in  the  conduct  of  large  business 
affairs;  owing  to  the  sensitive  and  personal  character  of  public 
education,  the  need  for  such  mutual  interaction  here  is  much 
greater. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  rapid  and  to  a  large  extent  necessary 
centralization  which  is  everywhere  taking  place  in  educational 
administration,  it  would  seem  that  educators  should  as  far  as 
practicable  recognize  and  give  effect  to  principles  like  the 
following: 

1.  The  evolution  of  administration  should  be  along  such  lines 
as  to  secure  the  selection  and  retention  of  a  genuine  expert  at 
the  head  of  each  important  administrative  function.  This  prin- 
ciple is  widely  observed  now,  especially  in  municipal  school 
administration,  but  the  glaring  exceptions  are  the  popularly 
elected  and  therefore  largely  inexpert  county  and  state  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  in  the  majority  of  the  states. 

2.  Back  of  the  expert  and  in  ultimate  but  guarded  authority 
over  him  should  be  a  committee  or  board  representing  the  pub- 
lic and  as  immediately  responsible  to  the  public  as  possible. 
Such  boards  should  be  restricted  as  regards  administrative 
initiative  and  recommendation,  but  their  general  powers  of  veto 
and  approval  should  be  large.  In  many  cases  state  boards  of 
education  are  at  present  not  of  this  character;  and  the  majorit}-^ 
of  city  and  other  school  boards  do  not  yet  concede  to  the  expert 
the  powers  of  initiation  and  recommendation  here  implied. 
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3.  Administrative  policy  should  seek  a  consistent  division  of 
functions  between  local  and  central  administrative  agencies  to 
the  end  that  flexibility,  variation,  and  mutual  understanding 
may  result.  The  examples  of  this  at  present  are  few  and 
irregular. 

4.  Lay  agencies  and  commissions  temporary  or  permanent 
should  be  developed  widely  to  represent  local  sentiment,  to 
study  administration,  and  finally  to  express  public  opinion. 
These  now  exist  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  sporadic  in  char- 
acter and  receive  little  systematic  encouragement  from  admin- 
istrative authorities. 

5.  Similarly,  bodies  small  and  large  should  be  freely  created 
or  encouraged  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  lower  officials  of 
the  force  of  experts  for  the  purpose  of  being  charged  with  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  reflection  of  local  expert  sentiment, 
for  study  of  problems,  and  for  final  recommendations.  These 
bodies  now  occasionally  exist,  but  no  systematic  policy  has 
been  adopted  with  reference  to  their  organization  and 
functioning. 


The  Educational  Use  of  Dramatic  Instinct  in 
Grammar  Grade  Reading* 

MARGARET  LOVE  PORTER,  INSTRUCTOR  IN  READING  IN  THE  WINCHESTER  SCHOOL, 
PITTSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

s^HE  importance  of  Froebel's  teaching  of  the  educa- 
tive value  of  play  has  been  generally  recognized, 
but  why  has  his  great  idea  been  utilized  only  in 
kindergarten  w^ork,  and  no  employment,  or  if  any 
very  little,  made  of  this  great  principle  in  higher 
primary  and  grammar  grade  work?  Groos  de- 
clares that  in  man  there  exists  a  great  number  of 
instincts  that  are  not  yet  developed  at  birth.  An 
incomplete  being,  he  must  have  education  of  his  capacities,  and 
this  is  obtained  through  play,  which  is  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  tendencies  of  human  activities.  In  man  and  the  higher 
animals  play  is  a  preparation, — a  prelude  to  the  active  functions 
of  life. 

In  the  grade  work  the  best  place  for  the  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  this  play  instinct  is  in  the  reading  class.  We  are 
gradually  getting  away  from  the  old  public  school  idea  of  read- 
ing as  a  singsong  articulation  of  meaningless  words.  "Read- 
ing," Webster  says,  "is  an  interpretation."  Your  ordinary 
fifth-grade  pupil, — how  well  does  he  interpret  for  you  what  he 
reads? 

Now,  I  believe  that  whatever  the  child  reads,  each  reading 
lesson  should  have  for  its  aim  "  the  development  of  the  child's 
humanities,  the  vitalizing  of  speech,  the  improvement  of  Eng- 
lish, the  enlarging  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  flexing  of  the 
body."  And  in  order  to  do  this,  I  would  supplement  the 
Reader  and  The  Supplementary  Reader  by  what,  in  Educa- 
tional Theatre  parlance,  is  known  as  "vitalized  text."     Use  a 

*  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  my  very  great  indebtedness  to  Emma  Sheridan 
Fry,  Dramatic  Director  of  the  late  Educational  Theatre,  New  York  City. 
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situation    that    is    near   to    the    child's    own    experience.     For 
instance: — 

"  Tattle-tale  I  Guess  you  thought  you'd  get  me  a  whippin' !  " 

•' Oh,  Johnnie,  I  didn't  tell !  " 
"  How'd  she  find  out  then  ?  You  did  !  Tattle-tale  I  " 

"  I'm  not —  I  didn't — "   (boo  hoo!) 

I  put  this  text  on  the  board,  and  then  we  began  to  "analyze" 
it.  "Who  are  they?"  Well,  some  one  soon  discovered  "John- 
nie." "Who  shall  the  other  be?"  They  noticed  that  "she" 
cried,  so  they  decided  it  must  be  a  girl — his  sister.  "Where  are 
they?"  The}'^  are  rather  likely  to  say,  in  the  schoolroom;  and  this 
is  a  good  point  in  your  test,  as  there  is  a  schoolroom  at  hand 
and  the  verity  of  the  scene  is  thus  increased  to  them.  "How 
old  are  they?"  "What  has  happened?"  The  class  by  now  is 
very  much  interested  and  is  ready  with  a  lot  of  plots.  Choose 
the  one  that  seems  to  interest  the  greater  number.  Develop 
relationship  between  the  two  characters — the  contrast  of  the 
angry  boy  and  the  sweet,  gentle  girl.  Get  them  interested  in 
the  two  children  as  they  are  developed  bj^  the  handling  of  the 
bare  text — no  reading  yet,  just  talking  about  it,  just  vitalizing 
the  imagined  characters  behind  the  text.  "Why?  why?  why?" 
until  the  children  are  real  to  the  class,  and  then,  "Let's  play 
it."  "Who  would  like  to  be  Johnnie?"  Instantly  the  hands 
go  up.  Choose  the  eager  ones.  Their  playing  will  add  to  the 
illusion  and  help  establish  belief  in  the  reality  of  Johnnie  and 
his  sister,  and  also  help  the  timid  ones  to  escape  from  them- 
selves. But  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  children  to  attempt  to 
play  the  text  before  it  is  fully  vitalized.  The  class  must  fully 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  imagined  character  before  play 
begins,  or  the  question,  "Who  will  be  Johnnie?"  will  throw 
them  back  into  "a  shell  of  agonized  self-consciousness." 
Don't  be  too  particular  about  the  words  used.  Let  the  class 
realize  from  the  beginning  that  anj' words  that  express  the  idea 
and  the  impulse  will  do,  and  thus  you  begin  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion stones  in  the  building  up  of  words  as  mere  symbols. 

After  several  casts  have  played,  class  criticism  begins.  "I 
don't  think  he  did  it  very  well!"  "Why  not?"  "Well  he 
didn't  sound  mad."  "No,  and  he  didn't  look  mad."  "Well 
how  would  you  do  it?"  etc. 
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Now  a  word  about  Johnnie's  English.  "Why  does  he  say, 
'whippin'?"  or  "What  ought  he  to  sa\'?"  "What  does  he  mean 
bj^  'Thought  you'd  get  me  a  whippin'."  Interest  should  now 
be  at  a  high  pitch,  and  they  should  all  try  to  tell  you  what  is 
meant.  In  this  way  there  is  developed  a  freer  and  more 
responsive  vocabulary. 

In  the  beginning,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  on  all  kinds  of  texts — 
trying  to  shape  text  to  meet  individual  needs.  I  had  one  little 
boy  of  nine,  very  shy  and  awkward,  but  very  quick  to  learn, 
as  I  afterwards  found  out.  At  first  when  I  called  for  volun- 
teers to  play,  his  hand  never  went  up.  Finally,  to  my  very 
great  joy  it  did,  but  I  will  never  forget  the  look  of  agony  that 
came  over  his  face  when  he  was  about  half  way  up  to  the  bare 
place  that  was  in  turn,  "The  palace,"  "The  garden,"  "The 
schoolroom,"  etc.  He  played  very  badly,  of  course,  since  he 
was  self-conscious,  and  yet  the  attempt  gave  him  confidence, 
and  I  noticed  that  after  that  his  hand  went  up  much  more  often, 
and  now  he  is  flexibly  responsive  to  the  demand  of  almost  any 
situation.  I  planned  a  special  piece  of  text  to  meet  his  special 
needs — a  scene  between  a  little  prince  and  a  ragged,  scared 
street  bojs  and  cast  him  for  the  prince.  He  presented  a  prince 
with  sagging  shoulders  and  ducked  head.  I  let  him  finish,  and 
then  asked  the  class  for  discussion  of  the  "prince" — but  mind 
you,  never  "of  the  boy."  "He  doesn't  look  like  a  real 
prince."  "What's  the  matter?"  "He  doesn't  stand  right." 
"Well,  how  should  a  prince  stand?"  etc.  In  this  way  I  was 
able  to  attack  the  drooping  shoulders  of  the  boy,  without  making 
it  at  all  a  personal  matter,  or  without  making  him  self-conscious. 
His  drooped  shoulders  became  to  him  a  symbol  and  expression 
of  unprincely  spirit. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  text  work,  the  class  began  to  read 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  and  the  habit  of  years  being  strong 
upon  them,  they  sang  forth  "words. '^  "Alice  was  very  tired 
and  sleep3\"  They  read  this  in  the  same  old  monotonous 
way.  "Let's  stop  a  minute,  put  your  book  down,  Mary,  and 
come  here.  Now,  you  are  playing  Alice — she  is  sitting  down 
— and  she  says,  'Oh,  I  am  so  tired  and  stupid.'  Now  play 
her."  And  she  did.  All  the  first  pages  of  the  narrative  were 
put  into  dialogue  and  played  out,  until  now  the  class  is  really 
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able  to  respond  to  "Alice."  Woe  be  now  to  the  careless  reader 
who  says,  "Oh,  I  am  so  scared,"  in  the  usual  way.  Imme- 
diately there  is  a  chorus,  "I  don't  think  she  seems  scared." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  emphasize  a  point  here — that 
never  should  the  teacher  "show"  the  class  how  to  read.  Con- 
scious imitation  has  little  real  value.  Lead  the  child  to  under- 
stand the  situation — the  motives  and  impulses  that  are  back  of 
the  speech  and  action,  and  you  can  depend  upon  his  giving 
you  work  of  real  value,  crude,  perhaps,  but  work  that  can  be 
shaped  and  guided  into  splendid  results — speech  and  action 
taking  form  in  expression  of  motives  stimulated.  Thus  speech 
and  the  whole  body  develop  in  flexibility. 

Incidentally,  in  work  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
holding  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  class. 


To  Boston  in  1910 

KTHKL    M.    ANGIER,    DORCHESTER,    MASSACHUSETTS 

HE  nation's  ideal  convention  city  Boston  unques- 
tionably is,  as  proved  once  more  by  the  decision 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  come 
to  New  England  for  a  second  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  Although  San 
Francisco,  arisen  from  its  ruins  like  the  tradi- 
tional phoenix,  wanted  the  great  gathering  of 
educators  in  1910  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
Boston  was  developed,  with  the  result  that  the  claims  of  the 
California  city  will  wait  for  another  year.  The  visiting  super- 
intendents and  teachers  had  so  good  a  time  at  the  Hub  in  1903 
that  they  have  never  ceased  to  talk  about  it.  The  expressions 
of  appreciation  published  in  newspapers  at  the  time  were  as 
heartfelt  as  ever  set  forth  by  representatives  of  any  convention. 
The  good  report  of  Boston's  hospitality  has  been  spread  abroad, 
and  this  year  it  is  expected  that  at  least  forty  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  will  find  their  way  to  the  cool  and  beau- 
tiful New  England  coast  early  in  July.  The  attendance  in 
1903  was  about  thirty-five  thousand. 

A  record  breaking  crowd  is  looked  for  because,  all  apart 
from  the  value  of  attendance  at  the  meetings  and  conferences 
of  the  Association,  and  the  opportunities  for  making  and 
renewing  professional  acquaintances,  seeing  Boston  in  and  for 
itself  is  regarded  by  most  Americans  as  a  liberal  education. 
After  all  the  jokes  have  been  perpetuated  at  the  expense  of  the 
queer  old  city,  the  fact  remains  that  no  other  place  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  has  as  many  cherished  shrines. 

Just  what  the  historic  associations  of  Boston  mean  to  the 
patriotic  American  was  impressed  upon  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle last  summer  in  taking  one  of  the  "historic  Boston  trolley 
trips"  which  the  enterprising  traction  company  runs  from  Park 
Square  twice  a  day.  It  is  an  inspiring  and  inexpensive  trip 
covering  a  wide  territory,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  mega- 
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phoned  lecture  which  is  worth  the  journey  from  half  across  the 
continent  to  hear. 

The  chance  to  overhear  comments  as  well  as  to  see  sights 
enlivens  the  journey.  That  well-kept  trolley  car,  filled  with 
sundry  folk  from  diverse  parts  of  the  land,  proves  just  what 
Boston  means  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  city's 
present  very  considerable  commercial  importance;  its  great 
manufactures  of  shoes  and  machinery  and  text-books;  its 
rapidly  growing  trade  with  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia;  not 
even  its  magnificent  educational  institutions  and  museums 
which  have  been  springing  up  and  expanding  in  remarkable 
profusion  these  last  few  years — it  is  not  these  things  pertaining 
to  Boston,  the  metropolis,  over  which  men  and  women  who  have 
never  seen  a  seaport  before  grow  enthusiastic.  Bunker  Hill 
Monument;  the  Elm  in  Cambridge  under  which  General  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  American  Army;  the  house  in 
which  the  beloved  Longfellow  lived;  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  in 
which  many  of  the  storied  great  are  buried;  Old  Ironsides, 
moored  at  her  dock  in  the  Navy  Yard  and  now  constituting 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  museums  of  American  antiq- 
uities— these  are  the  objective  points  of  the  pilgrimages  of  the 
thousands  who  contribute  their  nickels  to  the  street  car  com- 
pany's coffers  during  and  after  each  convention. 

The  feeling  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  see  these  places  makes 
the  passengers  in  the  sight-seeing  trolley  complacent  and  good- 
natured.  Thej^  all  enjoy  the  conductor  lecturer's  little  quips 
and  jokes  as  the  car  swings  past  the  spot  in  Boston's  busy 
street  where  Mother  Goose  once  lived;  the  Old  South  Church, 
used  for  a  riding  school  by  the  British  during  the  occupancy  of 
Boston;  the  old  State  House,  from  the  balcony  of  which 
announcements  of  great  pith  and  moment  were  made  to  the 
excited  populace  of  the  rebellious  little  town  in  the  days  just 
preceding  the  separation:  Faneuil  Hall,  the  "cradle  of  liberty," 
topped  with  its  gilded  grasshopper;  Haymarket  Square,  the 
Hub  of  the  Hub,  from  which  nine  streets  radiate;  the  spire  of 
the  Old  North  Church  and  the  exact  location  on  the  Charles 
River  from  which  Paul  Revere  started  on  his  ride;  thence 
across  to  Charlestown  and  the  Navy  Yard,  filled  with  Uncle 
Sam's  big  fighting  ships,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  shaded  street 
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looking  up  which  the  lecturer  calls  out:  "Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment on  Breed's  Hill,  294  steps  to  the  top  and  no  elevator. 
Twenty-five  cents  admits  you  to  walk  up  those  steps,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  quarters  you  would  give  to  be  at  the 
bottom  after  you  reach  the  top."  A  few  minutes  later  the 
pilgrims  experience  a  patriotic  throb  as  the  deep-voiced  orator 
calls  attention  to  the  site  in  Somerville  of  the  house  from 
which  Old  Glory,  fabricated  by  Betsy  Ross,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  first  swung  to  the  breeze.  The  journey  continues  over 
part  of  the  route  followed  bj'  Paul  Revere  to  Arlington,  thence 
to  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  past  the  residences  of  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  and  the  Washington  Elm  and  back  to  the 
city  by  way  of  Copley  Square  and  its  many  world-famous 
buildings. 

Fortunately  for  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the  Puritan 
City's  guests  at  such  conventions  as  that  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the 
relics  of  the  past  are  now  jealously,  preserved.  There  were 
decades  in  which  historic  structures  were  swept  away  ruth- 
lessly as  indicated  in  some  fine  lines  by  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clark,  the  autograph  of  which  is  among  the  collections  at  the 
Old  South  Church: — 

"  Dear  Paddock  elms,  my  friends  archaic, 

Horse  railroads  brought  you  to  your  doom. 
The  City  Fathers,  too  prosaic, 

Destroyed  you  in  your  summer  bloom. 
I  heard  with  grief  improvement  summon 

Old  Brattle  Church  its  square  to  flee. 
I  look  in  vain  across  the  Common  ; 

The  Hancock  House  no  more  I  see." 

The  disposition  to  get  rid  of  old  things  is  not  so  prevalent  in 
Boston  to-day,  and  the  great  electric  railway  company  which 
has  succeeded  the  horse  railroads  of  a  generation  ago  is  one  of 
the  interests  most  enthusiastically  concerned  in  preserving  the 
antiquities,  the  quest  of  which  means  many  thousands  of  car 
fares  annuall3^  The  tunnel  stations  under  the  old  Massa- 
chusetts State  House  and  the  Old  South  Church,  on  account  of 
the  propping  and  buttressing  that  took  place  when  they  were 
constructed,  have  done  much  to  promote  the  security  of  these 
venerable  structures.     The  services    of    the    Boston    Elevated 
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Company  reach  practically  every  spot  of  historic  interest. 
Street  railway  employees  in  Boston  are  noted  for  their  courtesy 
in  directing  strangers. 

Next  to  the  historical  associations  the  presence  of  the  sea  has 
most  to  do  with  swelling  the  attendance  of  conventions  that 
meet  in  Boston  in  the  warm  weather  months.  The  fame  of 
the  Massachusetts  North  Shore  and  South  Shore  has  gone 
abroad;  the  nation's  summer  capital  has  been  moved  to  New 
England.  During  the  big  meeting  of  the  educators  in  1903 
thousands  of  teachers  from  the  interior  who  had  never  before 
seen  the  Atlantic  enjoyed  their  first  plunge  into  the  surf  at 
Revere  Beach  or  Nantasket.  The  accessibility  of  these  and 
other  resorts  leads  to  a  general  exodus  on  a  warm  afternoon 
when  the  convention  is  in  progress.  No  other  place  on  the 
seaboard  is  affected  as  Boston  by  the  nearness  of  the  cool 
depths  of  the  sea.  Five  miles  off  shore  the  water,  brought 
into  Massachusetts  Bay  by  the  Arctic  current,  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  lower  than  forty  degrees  all  summer  long.  Only  a  few 
minutes'  ride  from  the  heart  of  the  city  visitors  find  at  South 
Boston,  at  the  dividing  point  between  Boston  Harbor  and 
Dorchester  Bay,  the  beautiful  Marine  Park,  the  first  of  the 
great  ocean  reservations,  many  of  which  have  since  been 
established  in  Boston,  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  coast 
cities.  The  bathing  facilities  for  men  and  women,  the  attrac- 
tive Head  House,  where  one  gets  the  best  of  fish  dinners,  the 
long  recreation  pier,  alive  with  people,  and  the  board  walk  to 
the  government  fort  at  Castle  Island  make  Marine  Park  an 
ideal  spot  for  passing  a  summer  evening.  The  Bay  of  Naples 
itself  is  hardly  finer  at  sunset  than  Boston  Harbor.  In  1903 
thousands  of  the  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  attractive  and 
inexpensive  sea  trips  to  Plymouth,  Provincetown,  Gloucester 
and  Portland. 

Boston  is  a  city  of  important  museums,  to  visit  which  is  part 
of  the  American's  education.  Although  still  lacking  an  aqua- 
rium and  a  zoological  park — needs  that  are  likely  to  be  supplied 
before  long — man}'  other  famous  artistic  and  scientific  collec- 
tions are  accessible  to  the  visitors. 

Of  all  these  institutions  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  just  relocated  in   the  Fenway  district 
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between  Boston  and  its  wealthy  suburb  Brookline,  in  a  build- 
ing which  is  unique  among  structures  of  its  kind.  The  galler- 
ies and  collections  of  this  museum  represent  an  investment  of 
more  than  six  million  dollars  and,  because  of  the  shrewdness 
with  which  certain  art  treasures  of  a  kind  that  will  never  again 
come  on  the  market  have  been  bought,  they  are  really  of 
hardly  estimable  value.  Housed  in  one  of  the  projecting 
pavilions  around  a  central  court  which  has  been  arranged  as  a 
Japanese  garden  is  the  marvelous  department  of  Oriental  Art, 
pronounced  by  many  experts  to  be  the  strongest  in  existence 
anywhere, — a  rich  revelation  to  the  American  teacher  who 
delves  among  its  dragons,  Buddhas  and  Kwannons,  and  its 
surprising  masterpieces  of  the  popular  Ukiyo-ye  school.  In 
another  pavilion  are  such  treasures  as  the  exquisite  little 
Aphrodite  head,  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  Greek  origi- 
nal exhumed  in  recent  years,  the  picturesque  Hellenistic  head 
of  old  Homer,  and  hundreds  of  other  originals  of  Greek,  Roman 
and  Egyptian  art  which  have  international  reputation.  In 
tastefully  decorated  and  well-lighted  galleries  are  paintings 
with  many  of  which  most  American  teachers  are  familiar 
through  reproductions,  including  the  famous  Gilbert  Stuart 
portrait  of  the  Father  of  His  Country;  Turner's  celebrated 
Slave  Ship;  Velazquez's  portrait  of  Prince  Don  Balthazar  and 
his  dwarf;  Henri  Regnault's  Automedon  and  the  Horses  of 
Achilles  and  many  another  work.  The  department  of  Western 
Art,  with  its  tapestries,  armor,  potteries  and  similar  objects  is 
also  very  important. 

Close  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner's 
Venetian  palace,  filled  with  treasures  of  three  continents.  In 
Cambridge  are  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  rich  in  early  Italian 
masterpieces  and  Greek  originals;  the  Germanic  Museum  with 
its  gigantic  plaster  and  electrotyped  reproductions  of  objects  of 
art  of  the  Fatherland;  the  Semitic  Museum,  filled  with  origi- 
nals and  reproductions  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnolog}',  especially 
rich  in  relics  of  the  weird,  mysterious  civilization  of  Central 
America.  Around  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  there  is  always  a  crowd  of  interested  sightseers  on 
a  pleasant  summer  day. 
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Prominent  among  the  scientific  collections  of  greater  Boston 
are  those  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard, 
popularly  known  as  the  Agassiz  Museum,  whose  beginnings 
are  associated  with  the  name  of  the  simple-minded  Swiss 
naturalist.  The  unique  collection  of  glass  flowers,  made  by  an 
artificer  whose  secret  is  destined  to  die  with  him,  is,  of  course, 
by  far  and  away  the  most  spectacular  thing  here — just  as  the 
synoptic  room  which  tells  the  whole  story  of  evolution  on  four 
walls  is  the  most  educational.  At  Tufts  College  in  Medford, 
is  a  natural  history  museum  which,  among  other  exhibits,  con- 
tains the  taxidermist's  restoration  of  the  great  elephant  Jumbo, 
presented  by  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum.  In  Boston,  next  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  the  building  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  with  collections  confined 
mainly  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  New  England,  among  which 
the  summer  time  visitor  may  be  interested  in  one  of  the  most 
complete  collection  exhibits  of  flies  ever  formed  anywhere. 
Fortunately  these  diptera  are  well  impaled  on  pins  and  do  not 
bite. 

A  natural  history  museum  of  extraordinary  interest  is  one  of 
living  trees,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  dis- 
trict of  the  city  of  Boston.  This,  next  to  the  celebrated  Kew 
gardens  of  England,  contains  the  most  extensive  arboral  treas- 
ures in  the  world.  Attractively  situated  in  a  park  of  rolling 
surface,  and  very  accessible  b\'  the  new  elevated  service  to 
Forest  Hills,  the  Arboretum  in  summer  has  the  delightfulness 
of  an  outdoor  museum.  Wandering  among  its  fragrant  lilacs 
and  privets,  the  primitive  apple  trees  from  Persia, — the  very 
species  that  must  have  grown  in  the  garden  of  Eden, — the  haw- 
thorns, oaks  and  conifers  the  visitor  finds  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  species  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  artistic  charm. 
By  taking  a  car  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arboretum  he  may  follow 
the  example  of  several  groups  of  the  teachers  in  1903  who  made 
a  special  pilgrimage  to  Brook  Farm  in  West  Roxbury,  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  and  ill-fated  communistic  colony  in 
which  so  many  high-browed  Bostonians  of  the  middle  nine- 
teenth century  were  interested.  Pink  water  lilies  were  found 
in  glorious  bloom  in  the  little  pond  where  Hawthorne's  Zenobia 
is  fabled  to  have  drowned  herself. 
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The  literar}-  landmarks  of  Boston  rank  with  the  museums 
and  other  collections  in  making  Boston  a  natural  Mecca  for 
such  gatherings  as  that  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Last  time  the  Association  came  to  the  city  there  was 
distributed  at  a  nominal  price  a  compact  literary  handbook 
compiled  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
With  the  help  of  the  manual  which  gave  the  street  and  number 
of  practically  every  house  ever  occupied  by  a  literary  celebrity 
— and  briefly  the  circumstances  of  its  occupancy — teachers 
were  able  to  cover  the  shrines  of  genius,  say,  on  Beacon  Hill; 
then  by  an  easy  ride  through  the  subway,  those  of  the  South 
End,  now  socially  decadent,  but  fashionable  half  a  century 
ago.  and  thence  with  another  quick  jump  to  Cambridge,  a 
section  where  every  shaded  street  has  at  some  time  sheltered  a 
literary  lion  or  two.  Under  no  other  plan  is  it  so  easy  to  real- 
ize the  richness  of  the  Golden  Age  of  American  literature. 

The  hospitality  that  was  shown  the  teachers  in  1903,  such  as 
the  large  reception  in  their  honor  at  the  suburban  residence  of 
James  J.  Storrow  of  the  school  board  and  the  comfortableness 
of  the  hotel  and  transportation  facilities  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  convention.  A  large  proportion  of  the  visitors 
were  not  content  merely  with  staying  the  week  out  in  Boston, 
but  remained  to  carry  on  studies  at  the  Harvard  summer  school 
or  simply  to  enjoy  a  season  of  profitable  and  delightful  sight- 
seeing. 


The  Development  of  Education 

CLARA    KERN    BAYLISS,  MACOMB,   ILLINOIS 

FIRST    STAGE 

|N  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  educated  man  has 
been  he  who  knew  how  best  to  live,  how  to  meet 
emergencies,  how  best  to  take  care  of  himself 
under  all  the  conditions  in  which  he  might  be 
placed.  Of  necessity,  in  the  earliest  period  of 
human  existence  this  meant  how  to  hunt  and  how 
to  defend  himself  against  wild  animals  and  human 
foes.  For  many  centuries  intellectual  progress 
lay  in  the  line  of  perfecting  the  arts  of  hunting  and  warfare. 
The  skill  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  were  applied  to  making 
better  traps  and  pitfalls,  sharper  stones,  stronger  bows,  more 
deadly  firearms,  and — for  the  home — firmer  stockades,  better 
moats  and  drawbridges. 

SECOND    STAGE 

When  the  art  of  defense  was  sufficiently  perfected,  men  had 
leisure  to  till  the  soil  and  weave  cloth.  Then  education 
became  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  with 
war  as  a  side  line.  In  this  agrarian  age,  men,  women  and 
children  wrought  together  in  the  home,  preparing  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  household,  making  the  tables,  chairs,  bedding, 
tools  and  utensils.  All  children  were  taught  by  their  parents 
how  to  work,  and  they  wrought  bj"  the  side  of  their  elders. 
The  intellectual  activity  of  man,  the  development  of  his  educa- 
tion, la}'  in  the  invention  of  devices  for  making  all  kinds  of 
articles  for  domestic  consumption  with  greater  ease  and  perfec- 
tion. Throughout  both  the  hunting  and  the  agrarian  periods, 
brawn  and  brain  wrought  together,  in  each  individual. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    FEW^ 

By  this  time  people  had  learned  that  some  system  of  reckon- 
ing was  necessary  in  their  barter  with  others;  that  it  was  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  exchange  to  know  how  to  make  and 
read  numerical  characters;  and  so  schools  came  into  existence 
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to  supplement  home  education  by  teaching  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  the  languages  of  neighboring  provinces. 

Then  came  what  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
caused  by  a  vast  flood  of  inventions  of  labor-saving  machines 
which  enabled  man  to  provide  himself  with  necessities  without 
constant  toil.  The  work  formerly  done  in  the  home,  now  was 
done  in  the  factories;  and  there  now  was  needed  only  enough 
toilers  to  tend  the  machines.  And  here  was  made  the  very 
grave  mistake  of  exempting  one  half  of  mankind  from  labor 
during  all  of  the  time,  instead  of  exempting  all  of  mankind 
from  labor  one  half  of  the  time. 

This  mistake  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  population  into 
two  classes:  a  toiling,  unschooled  class,  and  a  non-working- 
class,  part  of  which  attended  school.  These  two  classes 
became  more  and  more  widely  differentiated.  The  toilers  fell 
behind  intellectually.  Their  children  still  worked  with  them 
in  the  nerve-racking  din  of  the  factory,  and  the  condition  of 
the  hordes  of  little  ones  in  the  workshops  of  England  became 
inexpressibly  more  pitiable  than  that  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
America. 

On  the  other  hand,  confinement  in  the  schoolroom  soon 
caused  the  physical  condition  of  the  non-working  children  to 
deteriorate,  gave  rise  to  many  new  diseases  which  reacted 
upon  their  mental  faculties,  and  gave  them  morbidness  of  mind 
and  aberration  of  intellectual  and  moral  vision.  The  schools 
no  longer  supplemented  home  training,  because  home  training 
was  wholly  lacking. 

Some  of  this  non-working  class  had  no  aptitude  for  sedentary 
life  nor  for  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  They  preferred  a  life 
of  action.  Thej'  were  dullards  in  school,  were  captious  and 
troublesome.  They  played  truant;  they  became  vagabonds 
and  villains. 

THE    ATHLETIC    MOVEMENT 

At  last  some  of  the  older  people  began  to  suspect  that  the 
children  were  not  the  only  ones  at  fault.  They  recalled  that 
these  pupils,  as  little  children,  and  of  their  own  accord,  had 
been  constantly  active.  They  had  worked  incessantly,  putting 
their  ideas  into  execution  as  fast  as  thev  entered  their  brains. 
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They  had  instantly  transmuted  thought  into  action.  And  to 
ask  them  suddenly  to  transform  themselves  at  the  age  of  six; 
to  expect  them  to  become  sluggish  the  instant  they  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  schoolroom;  and  to  sit  still  all  day  and  do 
nothing  but  think,  was  entirely  contrary  to  nature.  And  some 
of  these  good  elders  made  the  then  surprising  discovery  that 
the  highest  mental  activity  can  be  attained  only  when  the  body 
is  in  vigorous  condition. 

Then  these  well-meaning  elder  people  did  a  singular  thing: 
Instead  of  giving  the  children  productive  employment  for  exer- 
cise, they  gave  them  athletics;  that  is,  expenditure  of  strength 
to  produce  no  tangible  results.  They  taught  the  lad  who,  as  a 
little  child,  had  played  at  working,  now  to  work  at  playing. 

Yet  not  all  were  required  to  play;  so  presently  only  the 
expert  few  engaged  in  the  games,  while  the  others,  doubtful  of 
their  prowess,  sat  by  and  looked  on. 

THE    ART    MOVEMENT 

By  this  time,  the  original,  strictly  utilitarian  purpose  for 
which  schools  had  been  started,  was  left  far  in  the  rear.  New 
aspirations,  new  ideals  had  taken  po&session  of  some  minds, 
and  those  who  were  spying  out  the  land  began  to  say  that  the 
purpose  of  education  was  culture. 

To  this  end  art  was  introduced  into  the  schools.  But 
neither  culture  nor  art  ever  have  been  clearly  defined  in  the 
mind  of  the  masses.  To  three  fourths  of  the  people  culture 
still  suggests  veneering,  and  art  means  a  painting  or  a  statue. 
Drawing  in  the  schools  means  picture-making.  Hence,  until 
recently,  the  pitiful  outcome  of  the  art  movement  has  been 
little  more  than  the  placing  of  busts  and  pictures  in  school- 
rooms where  the  walls  were  pencil-marked  and  the  desks 
defaced;  thus  affording  the  pupils, — not  an  inspiration  toward 
art — but  a  lesson  in  incongruity. 

This  was  trying  to  take  the  last  step  first.  Beauty  and 
harmony  in  walls  and  furniture  is  the  first  step  toward  aesthetic 
culture.  The  beautiful  must  ever  be  the  fitting,  the  helpful. 
The  most  faultless  human  face  has  no  real  beauty  unless,  back 
of  it,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  strength  and  character  which  will 
continue  to  please  when  the  pinkness  and  plumpness  have  van- 
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ished.  After  forty  years  of  art  movement  in  the  schools  we  are 
just  beginning  to  understand  that  beautiful  parks,  architecture 
and  a  clean  city  are  the  best  object  lessons  in  art  for  young  and 
old. 

THE     COMPULSORY    EDUCATION    MOVEMENT 

Long  before  this,  a  gulf  had  opened  between  the  wage- 
earners  and  those  who  were  striving  after  art  and  culture. 
Ignorance  and  poverty  and  toil  were  on  one  side  of  the  chasm; 
wealth  and  leisure  and  brains  on  the  other  side.  The  multi- 
plication of  machines  had  come  so  rapidly,  change  had  followed 
change  so  swiftly,  the  industrial  revolution  had  been  accom- 
plished so  speedily,  that  neither  party  had  perceived  whither 
they  were  being  borne  until  the  toilers  in  the  factories  looked 
out  with  their  dust-reddened  eyes  at  the  green  lanes  and  the 
palaces  where  the  other  half  of  mankind  dwelt.  Then  they 
realized  that,  somehow,  they  had  fallen  into  the  background. 
They  could  not  tell  why.  They  and  their  wretched  children 
were  working  twice  as  hard  as  their  ancestors  had  worked  in 
the  days  of  home  manufacture;  yet  daily  and  hourly  the  gap 
was  widening. 

They  w^ere  not  logicians  nor  rhetoricians.  They  could  not 
put  into  intelligible  language  the  dismay  and  chagrin  that  took 
possession  of  them.  And  the  feeling  which  they  could  not 
express  reacted  and  redoubled  upon  itself  and  became  rage. 
The  situation  became  electrical.  They  struck!  And  the  strike 
was  then,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  the  protest  of  those  who 
have  been  left  behind. 

It  was  a  dumb,  inarticulate  protest;  but  there  were  those 
across  the  chasm  who  heard  and  understood.  And  the  fact 
that  their  one-time  brothers  could  not  talk  was  what  most 
impressed  them.  They  saw — what  the  toilers  did  not — that  the 
use  of  muscle  alone  had  arrested  the  development  of  the  wage- 
earners;  that  brawn  and  brain  had  become  too  widely  disasso- 
ciated and  had  taken  up  their  abodes  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
chasm.  For  the  benefit  of  both  striker  and  struck,  a  remedy 
must  be  provided.  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  for  the 
adults;    but    there  were   infants    in    the    factories    and    sweat- 
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shops,  children  from  five  years  upwards;*   something  must  be 
done  for  them. 

And  so,  against  the  protest  of  parents  who  wanted  the  earn- 
ings of  their  children,  a  compulsory  school  law  was  passed. 

THE    MANUAL    TRAINING    MOVEMENT 

In  the  meantime,  the  effort  to  give  the  non-working  children 
exercise  was  proving  unsatisfactory.  The  few  who  plaj'ed 
baseball  and  football  were  also  the  ones  who  did  the  pole-vault- 
ing and  running.  All  the  others  looked  on.  There  were 
inter-collegiate  games,  betting  and  slugging.  There  were 
professional  ball  players,  bicycle  riders,  boxers  and  prize 
fighters.  Athletics  had  become  over-ripe,  and  had  reached 
that  "farther  stage  less  sought  after  in  the  markets."  The 
movement  for  wholesome  exercise  had  gone  astray,  and  had 
ended  in  the  strange  spectacle  of  grown  men  devoting  their 
lives  and  strength  to  play. 

And  still  the  children  were  sitting  cramped  at  their  desks. 
Some  means  must  be  found  for  reaching  those  who  were  not 
athletes.  The  advocates  of  exercise  went  back  to  the  begin- 
ning and  started  again.  And  since  the  introduction  of  play  had 
led  to  undesired  results,  they  this  time  introduced  work — man- 
ual training,  to  relieve  and  offset,  and  hence  augment  mental 
training. 

But  the  lovers  of  art  and  culture  complained  that  manual 
training  was  not  aesthetic  in  tendenc}'.  They  forgot  that 
nothing  could  be  more  aesthetic  in  tendency  than  to  learn  to 
drive  a  nail  straight,  or  to  saw  a  board  evenly  off;  than  to 
fasten  a  loose  picket  in  the  fence,  or  replace  a  missing  board 
in  the  tenement  house;  than  to  make  a  well-joined  table,  or  a 
chair  that  would  stand  on  four  legs  without  wabbling.  Learn- 
ing to  saw  a  board  straight,  or  to  drive  a  nail  straight  is  not 
only  a  lesson  in  art,  it  is  a  lesson  in  living. 

Manual  training  as  found  in  the  schools  will  not  make  skill- 
ful mechanics;  nor  will  study  of  text-books  make  finished 
scholars.  This  is  not  expected  of  either.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  school  to  give  the  child  a  start  on  the  road  to  effective  liv- 

*  It  is  on  record  that  a  child  of  five  sewed  on  buttons  for  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
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ing,  to  help  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself;  and  the  initial 
step  in  effective  living  is  effective  doing. 

The  defect  in  our  school  system  is  that  a  large  number  of 
young  people  receive  nothing  but  mental  training  and  are  there- 
fore but  half  educated — for  education  means  the  development 
of  the  whole  man.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  superiority 
of  the  "self-made  man,"  and  by  self-made  is  meant  the  man 
who  has  had  to  help  himself  to  an  education,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  work  while  he  studied,  and  who  is,  in  consequence, 
educated  and  not  simply  schooled.  It  means  one  who  has 
acquired  experience  in  effectiveness,  and  is  capable  of  seeing 
and  grasping  opportunities. 

Many  of  the  graduates  even  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
entirely  uninitiated  into  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  They  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  industrial  and  commercial  processes,  and 
have  no  idea  of  how  to  set  about  making  a  living.  When  flung 
out  by  their  alma  maters  into  the  maelstrom  of  business,  they 
flounder  about  like  men  who  cannot  swim,  in  a  churning  sea. 
Many  of  them  go  under.  Some  become  desperate  and  turn 
into  highwaymen  or  anarchists,  or  engage  in  fraudulent  enter- 
prises. Now  and  then,  one  commits  suicide.  Most  of  them 
try  one  thing  after  another  until  they  have  gathered  sufficient 
experience  to  succeed.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
relate  an  instance  known  to  the  writer,  illustrating  the  helpless- 
ness of  these  highly  schooled,  under  educated  young  men. 
One  of  them  had  been  cudgeling  his  brains  for  days  after 
commencement  over  the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  had  not 
been  taught  to  work,  and  his  debts  were  accumulating.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  brown  study  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  assembly 
when  he  suddenly  slapped  his  knee  with  great  vigor  and  sprang 
up  exclaiming,  "My  God!  I  have  a  call  to  preach!"  Needless 
to  say,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken  the  source  of  the 
call. 

THE    TRADES    MOVEMENT 

The  injustice  of  professing  to  educate  people  and  leaving 
them  thus  stranded  has  attracted  the  attention  of  discerning 
school  men,  and  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  what  Commis- 
sioner Brown  calls  a  "dovetailing"  of  school  and  business  life. 
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The  United  States  is  perhaps  the  most  money-loving  of  nations, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  practical  one;  for  despite  our 
eagerness  to  obtain  money  we  do  not  prepare  our  young  people 
honestly  to  earn  it.  Those  who  are  to  become  mechanics  and 
factory  workers  go  out  of  the  school  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled  laborers.  Those  who  are  to  become  commercial 
men,  financiers,  professional  men,  leave  the  schools  with  only 
theory,  devoid  of  practice.  The  little  German  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  with  a  population  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  New 
York  City,  has  two  hundred  and  ninety'  trade  schools;  while 
the  United  States  with  a  population  of  eighty-five  millions  has 
but  one  hundred  and  thirteen  trade  and  manual  training 
schools  of  high  school  grade. 

Nevertheless,  the  trades  movement  has  arrived,  and  has 
come  to  stay.  It  is  now  several  years  since  a  little  darky  at 
Tuskegee  Institute,  replying  to  a  question  as  to  what  course  he 
was  pursuing,  responded;  "Blacksmithing;  and  an  academic 
course,  necessarily."  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  inaugurate  trade  schools  wherever 
they  may  be  needed,  and  to  provide  for  half-time  courses  in 
the  day  schools  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices.  The  College 
of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  arranged 
with  thirty  business  firms  to  employ  one  half  of  its  students 
week-about,  so  that  they  shall  get  theory  in  the  school  one 
week  and  practice  in  the  shops  the  next  week.  Booker  Wash- 
ington, still  in  the  forefront  of  education,  requires  the  students 
at  Tuskegee  to  alternate  a  day  of  study  with  a  day  of  work. 

But  for  pupils  in  the  grades  and  high  school,  the  alternate 
week,  or  even  the  alternate  day  is  too  long.  No  active  child 
should  be  compelled  to  sit  all  day  in  the  schoolroom;  and  it 
dwarfs  and  deforms  the  growing  child  to  permit  him  to  work 
all  da}'  in  the  factory. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  scheme  by  which  the  department 
stores  of  Chicago  evaded  the  compulsory  education  law  may 
yet  point  the  way  to  the  rounding  out  of  our  public  school 
system.  In  Marshall  Field's,  which  had  the  best  of  the  depart- 
ment-store schools,  the  cash  boys  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  class  attending  school  in  the  store  for  two  hours 
on   two  days  of   the  week,    thus   giving  each  lad   four  hours 
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schooling  per  week.  The  store  could  do  no  more,  for  the 
schoolroom  was  the  lunch  room  which  had  to  be  cleared  at  ten 
o'clock.  Now  these  stores  could  just  as  well  employ  twice  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  one  half  of  whom  should  attend  a 
regular  school  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon. 

Manual  training  belongs  to  the  grade  schools;  part  time  in 
trade  school  or  in  actual  employment  belongs  to  the  high  school; 
and  experience  in  commercial  or  professional  processes  belongs 
to  the  colleges  and  universities.  With  these  supplements  to  the 
three  departments  of  our  school  system,  the  dovetailing  would 
be  complete. 

Complete  for  those  who  want  it.  There  would  still  be  one 
thing  lacking  which  must  come  before  our  schools  will  become 
a  true  educational  system,  and  that  is 

A  COMPULSORY  WORK  MOVEMENT 

The  shortcoming  of  manual  training — as  of  all  proposed 
trade  and  experimental  work — lies  in  its  not  being  obligatory 
upon  all.  Only  those  pupils  engage  in  it  who  wish  to  do  so. 
And  there  is  a  large  number  of  children  from  prosperous  fami- 
lies, who  never  work  and  who  consider  anything  in  the  nature 
of  work  beneath  them.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  imperative 
that  this  false  view  should  be  corrected.  If  it  is  needful  that 
the  child  of  the  striking  wage-earner  should  learn  to  use  his 
brain  in  order  that  he  not  only  may  be  a  better  mechanic  but 
may  be  a  better  citizen,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  he  who  is  to 
work  with  his  head  should  learn  to  work  with  his  hands  in 
order  that  he  may  be  not  only  more  intellectually  efficient,  but 
that  he  may  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  menace  to  the  social 
organism. 

Le  Bon,  speaking  of  French  schools,  says  that  the  worst 
anarchists  are  recruited  among  the  prize  winners  of  schools; 
that  criminality  has  increased  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  per 
cent  within  fifty  years;  and  that  the  increase  has  come  with  the 
generalization  of  instruction,  there  being  three  educated  crimi- 
nals to  every  illiterate  one.  But  no  one  will  believe  that  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  in  themselves  are  harmful.  The  harm 
comes  from  a  wrong  use  of  them;  from  a  mistaken  and  biased 
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instruction.  And  in  the  very  next  sentence  Le  Bon  shows 
where  the  mistake  lies;  for  he  says  that  "criminality  has 
especially  increased  among  young  persons  for  whom  obligatory 
schooling  has  replaced  apprenticeship."  He  further  says  that 
the  French  school  system  is  based  on  the  fundamental  error 
that  intelligence  can  be  developed  by  memorizing  text-books; 
and  he  contends  that  such  a  system  belittles  the  student,  fits 
him  merely  for  automatic  work,  and  deprives  him  of  all  per- 
sonal initiative. 

What  is  true  of  French  schools  is  true  of  ours.  It  is  from 
the  class  of  non-workers  in  America  that  our  greatest  dangers 
spring.  Three  fourths  of  our  criminals  are  young  men.  It  is 
the  youth  who  deems  himself  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  work, 
who  becomes  the  gentlemanly  burglar,  confidence  man,  liber- 
tine and  defaulter.  There  is  ignorant,  brutal  vice  in  the  slums. 
There  is  a  hidden  cult  of  vice  along  the  boulevards.  And  the 
latter  is  harder  to  eradicate  than  the  former.  There  is  hope 
for  crudity  and  brutality;  for  that  belongs  to  a  formative,  evo- 
lutionary stage.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  the  cultus;  for  that 
is  vice  gone  to  seed  and  scattering  its  germs  of  decadence  all 
about  it. 

Since  there  is  no  cure,  the  only  recourse  is  prevention.  It 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  establish  compulsory  schooling  for 
those  who  were  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  use  of  their  muscles. 
With  equal  wisdom  we  must  institute  compulsory  work  for 
children  who  are  to  live  by  using  their  brains.  The  young 
man  who  is  not  useful,  is  essentially  a  vagabond  even  though 
he  lives  on  his  father's  millions.  It  is  the  tramp  who  says  the 
world  owes  him  a  living  and  he  is  bound  to  have  it.  The  dis- 
ciplined man  says  he  owes  the  world  for  his  living  and  he 
means  to  pay  the  debt  with  interest.  The  former  is  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  society.  The  latter  is  a  factor  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization. 

The  truly  educated  man  is  one  who  finds  his  highest  pleasure 
in  serving  himself  and  the  world  either  with  his  hands  or  his 
brain.  In  their  immature  years,  children  are  incapable  of 
intellectual  service,  and  a  combination  of  physical  and  mental 
discipline  is  the  only  means  of  fitting  them  for  effective  living. 
The  aim  of  education  is  character-building.     Judgment,  nerve. 
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initiative,  come  only  through  experience.  They  are  acquired 
by  doing,  not  b}^  studying  the  text-book.  President  Eliot  says: 
^'Industrial  training  informs  the  character  as  well  as  the  hand. 
The  question  of  industrial  training  is  the  question  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  population." 

And  the  question  of  early  training  in  usefulness  is  a  question 
of  the  man's  value  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  If  he  is  not 
reared  to  usefulness  he  will  inevitably  prey  upon  society.  The 
greatest  need  in  education  to-day  is  the  restoration  for  all  chil- 
dren of  the  practical,  experimental  half  of  it. 


The  Old  vs.  the  New  Three  R's 

WILLIAM    H.  ELSON,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,   FRANK    P.   BACHMAN, 

ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS, 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


ITH  the  introduction  of  new  studies  into  the  cur- 

Wriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  and  with  the  in- 
creasing use  of  new  methods  of  instnaction,  there 
has  arisen  a  country-wide  demand  that  the  three 
R's  be  restored  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  The  three  R's,  the  restora- 
tion of  which  is  insisted  upon,  are  the  three  R's 
of  some  generations  ago,  and  those  clamoring  the 
loudest  for  their  restoration,  little  know  they  are  demanding 
the  impossible,  for  the  three  R's  of  the  30's  or  60's  or  that  our 
fathers  knew  are  things  of  the  past, — they  are  gone  and  in  their 
place  stand  the  new  three  R's  differing  from  the  old  in  spirit, 
content  and  method. 

READING 

Reading  is  the  oldest  study  of  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum. There  is,  however,  about  as  much  relation  between  read- 
ing as  now  used  in  the  school  and  as  used  fifty  years  ago  as 
there  is  between  the  old-time  coach  and  a  modern  Pullman. 
Reading  as  employed  to-day  stands,  to  be  sure,  for  certain 
attainments  in  oral  expression,  but  it  stands  more  especially 
for  a  study  of  literature. 

The  old-time  reader  was  a  catechism,  a  grammar,  a  book  of 
science,  a  geography,  a  history,  and  a  promiscuous  collection 
of  literary  fragments  bound  together  under  one  cover  and 
dubbed  reading.  With  the  elimination  of  direct  religious 
instruction  and  with  the  introduction  of  grammar,  science, 
geograph}^  and  history  as  separate  studies,  the  subject-matter 
of  reading  underwent  a  fundamental  change  and  came  to  com- 
prise literature  only. 

Equally  fundamental  is  the  difference  existing  between  the 
literary  selections  found  in   the  present-day  and  the  old-time 
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reader.  The  following  are  of  the  old:  The  Good  Boy,  Con- 
tent, Death  of  My  Father,  Beauty's  Blight,  The  Dead  and  the 
Living,  Retirement,  The  First  Pocket  Knife,  The  Sloth,  Jacko, 
Children,  Naming  the  Baby,  Only  a  Few  Drops,  etc.  Many  of 
these  selections  were  beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  the  child; 
they  made  little  or  no  appeal  to  his  instincts  and  interests; 
they  enabled  him  to  satisfy  no  felt  need,  and  in  consequence 
were  relatively  valueless  as  materials  of  instruction.  In  the 
second  place,  though  certain  of  the  selections  in  The  old 
readers  were  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  taught  no  great  truth  and  were  in  reality  literary  trash. 
In  contrast,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  the 
world  has  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  child — having  been 
rewritten  in  terms  of  his  understanding,  the  materials  of 
present-day  reading  are  selected  on  the  one  hand  with  due 
regard  to  the  immediate  needs  and  mental  ability  of  the  child, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  readers  of  the  primary  grades 
now  contain  fairy  tales,  myths,  legends,  folklore,  tales  of 
chivalry  and  historical  stories.  For  it  is  well  understood  that 
only  that  instruction  is  educative,  has  value  for  the  child, 
which  appeals  to  his  instincts  and  interests,  stimulates  him  to 
action  and  supplies  him  with  the  means  of  properly  guiding 
and  directing  his  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  materials 
of  present-day  reading  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  social, 
artistic  or  the  moral  truth  they  teach;  as  it  is  upon  reading  we 
must  depend  more  than  upon  any  other  study  to  inculcate  those 
social  and  moral  truths  that  are  fundamental  to  right  personal 
living  and  basic  in  the  life  of  the  social  whole.  In  a  word,  the 
selections  of  the  present-day  reader  are  subjected  to  a  double 
test:  Is  this  selection  such  as  appeals  to  the  instincts  and  the 
understanding  of  the  child,  and  does  it  at  the  same  time  con- 
tain a  social,  artistic  or  moral  truth  useful  to  the  child  under 
present  social  conditions?  If  a  selection  stands  this  dual  test, 
it  is  used;  if  not,  it  is  rejected.  This  test  furthermore  gives 
reading  as  definite  a  content  as  any  other  study  of  the  school. 
This  insistence  upon  selections  embodying  a  social,  artistic 
or  moral  truth  has  led  -to  a  further  striking  difference  between 
the  content  of  the  old  and  present  day  reading.  In  the  old 
reader  what  literary  selections   there   were,   unless   they  hap- 
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pened  to  be  short,  were  as  a  rule  mere  fragments.  The  child 
read  Antony's  Funeral  Oration,  but  learned  nothing  of  Shake- 
speare's Julius  Caesar.  He  read  of  the  Coming  of  Gather- 
Gold,  but  knew  nothing  of  Hawthorne's  The  Great  Stone  Face. 
In  the  new  readers,  masterpieces  are  given  and  are  studied  as 
wholes.  For  experience  has  led  us  to  see  that  it  is  only 
through  the  use  of  literary  productions  as  wholes  that  children 
come  to  appreciate  the  power  and  attractiveness  of  the  author, 
to  appreciate  the  atmosphere  and  beauty  of  the  selection,  and 
to  comprehend  the  truth  taught. 

A  further  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  reading  of  the  child,  in  so  far  as  this  was  directed 
by  the  school,  was  formerly  limited  to  what  was  in  his  book. 
The  present-da\'  school  regards  this  as  only  a  part  of  its  work. 
It  seeks  in  addition  to  interest  the  child  in  a  wide  range  of 
supplementary  reading,  to  acquaint  him  with  a  number  of  good 
books,  to  stimulate  the  use  of  the  library,  and  thereby  not  only 
teach  the  child  what  is  good  to  read,  but  also  inculcate  in  him 
the  reading  habit — a  valuable  asset  for  all  the  after  years  of  life. 

However  striking  the  contrast  between  the  content  of  the  old 
and  the  new  reading,  it  is  no  more  so  than  that  between  former 
and  present  methods.  The  old  method  began  by  teaching  the 
child  his  letters,  then  the  syllables,  ab,  ib,  etc.  These  were 
then  combined  into  words  of  one,  two,  three  and  even  of  seven 
and  eight  syllables,  great  pains  being  taken  to  teach  the  spell- 
ing of  each  new  word.  Whether  the  child  knew  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  words  learned  was  of  little  consequence.  With 
a  goodly  number  of  words  thus  mastered,  the  child  began  tj) 
read.  It  mattered  not  whether  he  had  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
express  or  gave  expression  to  any,  the  important  thing  was  that 
he  gained  immediate  control  of  the  tools  of  reading.  Present- 
day  methods  are  opposite  both  in  spirit  and  point  of  approach. 
The  child  is  told  a  story  that  appeals  to  his  instincts,  intelli- 
gence and  imagination:  he  is  led  to  repeat  this  in  his  own  way 
that  he  may  gain  power  and  facility  in  oral  expression.  He  is 
also  lead  to  make  the  story  the  basis  of  a  game,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  one  portion  of  it  through  a  drawing,  to  another  through 
paper  folding  or  other  constructive  activities;  all  of  which  is 
done  that  the  child  may  have  vivid  appreciations,  clear  ideas 
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and  strong  feelings.  With  thoughts  and  feelings  to  express, 
with  the  motive  for  learning  to  read  aroused,  the  formal  work 
begins.  Emphasis  is,  however,  placed  upon  the  sentence  and 
upon  the  word  as  the  means  of  giving  expression  to  ideas  and 
feelings,  while  the  spelling  of  the  words  employed  is  at  first 
taught  but  incidentally'.  The  parent  should  therefore  not  be 
disturbed  when  the  child  during  the  first  few  months  of  school 
life  seems  interested  in  myths,  legends  and  stories,  interested 
in  drawing  and  manual  constructions,  in  the  making  and  read- 
ing of  sentences,  but  more  or  less  oblivious  to  the  old-fashioned 
primer  and  to  spelling.  The  child  is  acquiring  that  which  is 
of  more  value  and  which  will  later  enable  him  to  master  with 
ease  and  rapidity  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  the  details  of 
spelling. 

Equally  different  are  the  methods  emplo3'ed  in  the  upper 
grades.  In  the  old  reading,  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
oratorical  or  elocutionary  effect.  Many  a  child  was  able  to 
read  from  a  mere  mechanical  point  of  view  that  which  he 
scarcely  understood,  and  what  he  did  understand  was  due  to  a 
process  of  absorption  rather  than  to  direct  instruction.  In  con- 
trast, the  new  method  studies  the  selection  as  literature,  care  is 
taken  to  bring  the  child  into  its  atmosphere,  to  bring  him  to 
the  beauty,  thought  and  feeling  embodied  therein.  Then  and 
then  only  is  he  permitted  to  read  it  oralh\  Even  then  he  is 
not  urged  to  strain  after  oratorical  effect,  but  asked  to  read 
with  the  view  of  giving  simple  and  intelligent  expression  to  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  sense  of  beauty  acquired  through  his 
study.  In  short,  the  new  method  emphasizes  interpretation 
and  appreciation,  which  renders  reading  an  aid  to  all  the  other 
studies  of  the  school,  while  the  old  emphasized  elocutionary 
endeavor, 

Reading  as  it  appears  in  the  modern  course  of  study  is  there- 
fore quite  different  from  the  old-time  reading,  and  fulfills  its 
purpose  when  the  child  acquires  through  it,  a  taste  for  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  good  literature,  and  insight  into  the 
social  and  moral  principles  underlying  individual  and  social 
life. 
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SPELLING 

The  spelling  of  to-day  is  also  quite  different  from  that  of 
times  past.  The  old  spelling  sought  to  acquaint  the  child  with 
every  important  variety  of  words, — it  had  as  its  field  all  the 
words  of  the  English  language.  For  this  reason,  it  had  little 
relation  to  practical  educational  ends.  The  spelling  of  the 
present  day  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  definite  educational  pur- 
pose, and  what  is  included  within  it  is  therefore  conditioned  by 
interests  apart  from  what  might  belong  to  the  subject  when 
taken  in  its  entirety. 

The  subject-matter  of  a  study  as  a  school  subject  is  deter- 
mined on  the  one  hand  by  what  the  child  is  able  to  comprehend 
and  use  at  the  given  time,  and  it  is  determined  on  the  other  by 
what  is  essential  for  him  to  know  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
take  his  place  in  a  given  community,  live  therein  a  full,  rich, 
personal  life,  and  to  do  therein  his  part  as  a  citizen.  Such  a 
basis  of  selection  not  only  supplies  the  grounds  of  determining 
the  content  of  a  study  as  a  school  subject,  but  also  supplies  the 
grounds  of  simplifying  it  for  school  purposes. 

When  the  words  in  spelling  are  selected  with  due  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  expanding  life  of  the  child  and  to  what  will 
be  of  use  to  him  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  the}^  differ 
from  those  of  the  old  speller.  Difficult  and  technical  words  like 
apothegm,  catholicon,  lithology,  lixivial,  oleaginous,  phthisic, 
antiscorbutic,  etc.,  given  in  the  blue  back  Webster  and  made 
so  much  of  formerly  will  be  missed,  but  there  will  be  found 
those  the  child  ordinarily  uses,  those  he  hears  employed  in 
conversation,  words  drawn  from  the  other  subjects  he  is  study- 
ing, and  those  the  average  citizen  finds  of  use  in  daily  life.  It 
is  such  words  selected  with  reference  to  present  and  future 
utility  that  constitute  the  content  of  the  spelling  in  our  schools. 

In  the  present-day  teaching  of  spelling,  attention  is  concen- 
trated upon  those  words  shown  by  experience  to  be  difficult  for 
children  and  often  misspelled.  In  fact,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  attained  through  the  presentation,  each  day, 
of  but  two  such  words;  these  are  carefully  studied  and  are 
reviewed  from  time  to  time  until  thoroughly  fixed.  Care  is 
also    taken    to    teach    the   more   common   and  useful  rules  of 
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phonics  and  spelling,  the  correct  syllabication,  pronunciation 
and  the  ordinary'  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  learned. 

The  new  spelling,  in  contrast  to  the  old,  contains,  then,  only 
those  words  the  child  can  understand  and  will  find  useful  in 
daily  intercourse  and  in  the  more  common  occupations;  all 
others  are  ignored,  and  it  has  served  its  purpose  when  the  child 
has  mastered  these. 

WRITING 

Writing  as  a  school  study  changes  little  in  its  content  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  chief  changes  have  been  in 
style  and  methods  of  teaching.  Fashion  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  type  of  writing  in  vogue,  whether  it  was  ornate  or 
simple,  oval  or  contracted,  vertical  or  slant.  The  writing  of 
our  fathers  was  on  the  whole  ornate,  abounding  in  fine  lines, 
flowing  curves,  delicate  shades  and  complex  letter  forms. 
Gifted  children  became  excellent  penmen,  but  the  attainments 
of  the  majority  were  indifferent;  their  writing  lacked  speed 
and  simplicity.  Furthermore,  children  on  leaving  school  soon 
fell  away  from  the  old  style  and  acquired  a  new  hand  more 
fitted  to  practical  usage. 

In  contrast  to  the  old  style,  in  the  new  everything  has  been 
cut  away  that  interferes  with  simplicity,  legibility,  fluency  and 
speed,  giving  a  type  of  penmanship  in  accord  with  present 
taste,  and  adapted  to  private  use  and  business  needs,  and  such 
that  when  children  leave  school,  they  do  not  feel  inclined  or 
find  it  necessary  on  going  to  work  to  change  their  hand.  In  a 
word,  the  time  spent  in  the  school  on  writing  is  being  made  to 
count  for  something  in  life. 

Not  onh'  does  the  present-day  stj'le  of  writing  differ  from  the 
old,  but  present  methods  of  teaching  it  are  also  different. 
Movements  and  habits  making  for  good  writing  later  in  life  are 
emphasized  rather  than  immediate,  labored  and  stereotyped 
results.  Consequently,  that  proper  writing  habits  may  be 
inculcated,  pupils  are  exercised  in  a  free  forearm  movement 
which  experience  has  taught  is  the  most  conductive  to  fluency, 
legibility  and  rapidity.  Aside  from  free  forearm  movement 
and  proper  position  and  posture,  uniformity  of  size,  uniformity 
of    slant,  and  uniformity  of  spacing  only  are   insisted  upon. 
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This  gives  each  child  opportunity  to  develop  the  type  of  writ- 
ing suited  to  his  individuality,  and  only  those  expressions  of 
individuality  are  suppressed  w^hich  interfere  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  clear  hand  and  with  the  attainment  of  ease  and  speed. 
The  new  writing  is  therefore  distinguished  from  the  old  bj' 
its  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  new  methods  of  teaching  it,  from 
the  old  by  the  emphasis  of  the  free  forearm  movement  and 
individuality. 

ARITHMETIC 

The  principles  of  arithmetic  are,  it  may  be  said,  the  same  to- 
day as  yesterday,  and  for  this  reason  the  arithmetic  of  to-day 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  This  inference 
might  be  true  were  arithmetic  treated  as  a  science.  The  child, 
to  be  sure,  might  be  taught  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  whole  numbers,  common  and  decimal  fractions;  he 
might  also  be  taught  the  relations  existing  between  numbers 
involved  in  percentage.  This  might  be  done  with  numerals 
apart  from  whether  they  represented  dollars,  bushels  or  any 
other  concrete  quantity.  To  treat  arithmetic  in  this  way  would 
be  to  regard  it  as  a  science,  and  would  result  on  the  side  of  the 
child  in  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics,  but  in  no  practical 
insight.  Still  it  is  only  through  thus  regarding  and  treating 
arithmetic  that  it  is  possible  for  the  arithmetic  of  the  present  to 
be  like  that  of  the  past. 

Arithmetic  as  it  finds  place  in  the  schools  of  the  present  is 
not  regarded  so  much  as  a  science,  as  the  science  of  number 
applied  to  business  operations;  and  where  the  present-day 
arithmetic  differs  from  that  of  the  past  is  in  the  emphasis  upon 
utilit}'  and  in  the  particular  application  made  of  arithmetical 
principles  and  processes. 

When  the  important  thing  in  arithmetic  is  taken  to  be  insight 
into  and  arithmetical  control  of  business  operations,  its  subject- 
matter  changes  with  every  considerable  development  in  busi- 
ness. No  subject  illustrates  more  clearly  the  necessary  relation 
between  the  needs  of  individual  and  social  life  and  the  content 
of  school  subjects.  Let  any  important  change  occur  in  the 
mode  of  transacting  business  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject    this   must   be    reflected    in   arithmetic.     The   table  of 
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United  States  money  and  examples  in  reduction  did  not  find 
place  in  pre-revolutionary  arithmetic;  there  were  no  such  prob- 
lems in  daily  intercourse.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the  subject  of 
insurance  in  the  older  books.  Insurance  is  a  late  development 
and  finds  place  only  in  the  books  of  a  later  date. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  practical  and  useful  led  to  a  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  themes  studied,  as  the 
present-day  basis  of  selecting  topics  is  to  find  what  is  funda- 
mental in  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial world  and  make  these  operations  and  their  arithmetical 
control  the  subjects  of  consideration.  By  virtue  of  this  basis 
of  selection,  we  no  longer  find  such  topics  as  were  covered  by 
the  old  Pike:  extraction  of  the  biquadrate  root,  barter,  a  per- 
petual almanac,  table  of  the  dominical  letters  according  to  the 
cycle  of  the  sun,  proportions  and  tonnage  of  Noah's  ark,  etc. 
Neither  do  we  find  in  later  books  such  topics  as  troy  and  apoth- 
ecaries' weight,  the  less  important  tables  of  foreign  money, 
highly  technical  and  special  portions  of  subjects  like  mensura- 
tion; nor  do  we  find  such  themes  as  circulating  decimals, 
alligation — medial  and  alternate,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  all  of  which  are  antiquated  or  of  questionable 
value  to  the  average  citizen.  But  we  do  find  such  subjects  as 
the  arithmetic  of  the  home,  of  the  grocery,  of  the  farm,  of  lum- 
bering, mining,  manufacturing;  such  topics  as  the  arithmetic 
of  masonry,  of  carpentry,  of  the  commission  house,  of  the 
bank,  of  the  stock  company,  etc. ;  topics  rich  in  content  and 
that  go  to  the  heart  of  modern  business  interests  and  activities. 

A  further  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  arithmetic 
is  the  emphasis  given  particular  themes.  In  the  old,  topics 
were  considered  of  about  the  same  value,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  each.  In  the  new,  the  value  of 
a  subject  is  not  determined  with  reference  to  arithmetic  as  a 
study  to  be  known,  but  with  reference  to  what  extent  the  process 
finds  application  in  present-day  business.  From  this  point  of 
view,  we  have  come  to  see  division  is  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  fundamental  operations,  that  decimals  are  of  far 
more  significance  than  common  fractions,  interest  than  partner- 
ship; we  have  come  to  see  that  a  very  small  amount  of  time 
sufl^ces  for  foreign  exchange,  longitude  and  time,  square  and 
cube  root,  if  indeed  certain  of  these  cannot  be  eliminated. 
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There  is  also  a  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  the 
way  subjects  are  treated.  In  the  old,  the  arithmetical  process 
was  considered  apart  from  the  industrial  conditions  and  busi- 
ness practice  giving  rise  to  it.  In  the  new,  business  relations 
and  practice  are  studied  with  care,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
made  the  basis  of  appreciating  a  given  arithmetical  process  and 
its  application. 

Again,  the  old  arithmetic  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the 
value  of  an  example  lay  in  the  power  gained  through  its  solu- 
tion. The  examples  of  the  old  arithmetic  were,  as  a  result, 
formulated  without  regard  to  business  practice,  were  theoretical 
and  abstract;  in  fact  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  trick 
or  puzzle  problems,  while  their  solution  yielded  no  useful  infor- 
mation. To  illustrate:  "Had  an  article  cost  10  per  cent  less, 
the  number  of  per  cent  gain  would  have  been  15  more;  what 
was  the  per  cent  gain?"  "A  tin  vessel,  having  a  circular 
mouth  9  inches  in  diameter,  a  bottom  4J  inches  in  diameter,  is 
i  part  full  of  water.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  ball  which  can 
be  put  in  and  just  covered  by  water?" 

The  new  arithmetic  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  life 
problems  arise  out  of  actual  conditions  and  are  solved  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  useful  insights.  The  problems  of  the  new 
arithmetic  are,  in  consequence,  formulated  with  reference  to 
industrial  conditions  and  business  practice;  they  are  for  this 
reason  concrete,  and  their  solution  not  only  yields  valuable 
information  but  practical  arithmetical  power.  To  illustrate: 
The  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  Cleveland  was  in  1897, 
2,927;  in  1907  there  were  3,740.  What  was  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease? Furthermore,  the  long  and  complicated  problems  of  the 
old  arithmetic,  with  their  nine,  twelve  and  fifteen  figures,  with 
fractions  having  denominators  running  into  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  in  the  new 
by  more  simple  problems  which  conform  more  nearly  to  busi- 
ness practice. 

Not  the  least  of  the  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new 
arithmetic  is  in  the  methods  employed.  The  old  method  made 
little  effort  to  utilize  the  home  experiences  of  the  child,  or  to 
enrich  these  through  the  use  of  objects,  constructions,  measure- 
ments, mimic  business  activities,  or  through  the  study  of  the 
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simpler  trades  like  the  meat  shop,  grocery,  etc.  Appeal  was 
made  to  memory  alone.  Drill,  forever  drill  was  the  slogan. 
The  new  method,  by  contrast,  makes  free  use  of  home  experi- 
ence, and  enriches  this  through  constructions  in  drawing,  paper 
folding,  manual  exercises,  or  through  measurements  involving 
number  and  arithmetical  operations.  With  the  basis  for  the 
desired  instruction  laid  in  experience,  the  child  is  brought  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  number  and  to  understand  the  simpler 
arithmetical  processes.  If,  for  example,  liquid  measure  is  to  be 
taught,  certain  of  the  liquids  and  articles  used  in  the  home, 
such  as  vinegar,  milk,  strawberries,  etc.,  are  called  to  mind. 
The  child  is  led  to  see  there  is  need  of  some  means  of  measur- 
ing these  as  a  basis  of  buying  and  selling.  With  the  motive  for 
learning  developed,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  measures  are  brought 
into  the  school.  The  child  is  then  guided  in  making  actual 
measurements  and  in  determining  the  relation  between  the  dif- 
ferent units.  In  this  way,  the  desired  table  is  worked  out. 
When  the  practical  need  of  such  a  measure  is  made  clear,  when 
the  standard  unit  and  its  relations  to  the  higher  ones  is  under- 
stood, then,  and  then  only,  is  the  child  required  to  commit  the 
table.  He  is  also  drilled  upon  it,  not  however  in  the  old  ab- 
stract way,  but  through  being  led  to  discover  other  ways  in 
which  the  given  measure  is  employed,  and  through  being  prac- 
ticed in  the  measurement  of  different  articles.  Moreover,  after 
several  of  the  more  common  tables  are  developed,  the  school  is 
organized  into  a  bakery,  a  grocery,  or  a  dry-goods  store,  and 
the  children  trained  in  measuring,  buying  and  selling.  Thus 
the  child  not  only  comes  to  know  given  tables  in  a  real  way,  but 
he  also  gains  insight  into  different  kinds  of  trades  and  into  dif- 
ferent types  of  business  practice. 

Similarh'  in  the  teaching  of  the  higher  processes.  Under  the 
old  method,  the  child  was  constrained  to  commit  the  definitions 
of  commercial  terms,  to  commit  the  rule  for  solving  problems — 
say  in  commission  and  brokerage — and  was  drilled  in  their  solu- 
tion. Present  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  child,  when 
possible,  to  the  commission  house,  lets  him  see  the  produce 
coming  in  from  the  country,  lets  him  see  the  commission  mer- 
chant receive  the  bill  of  consignment,  receipt  it,  sell  the  pro- 
duce,  deduct  his  commission   and   return   the  proceeds  to  the 
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owner  of  the  goods.  With  this  experience  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction, the  teacher  makes  clear  the  necessity  of  such  a  busi- 
ness, studies  with  the  child  each  step  in  the  process,  studies  the 
different  forms  of  bills  and  receipts,  the  reason  and  purpose  of 
each.  With  this  done,  the  child  is  led  to  solve  for  himself  tj'pe 
problems  in  commission  and  to  formulate  the  rule.  That  the 
instruction  may  be  rendered  more  effective,  the  school  is  then 
organized  into  a  mimic  commission  house  and  the  children 
practiced  in  the  different  parts  of  the  business.  In  like  manner 
are  stocks  and  bonds,  banking  and  other  commercial  processes 
presented.  Arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades  is  thus  rendered  real 
and  as  much  a  study  of  business  forms  and  practice  as  of  arith- 
metical principles  and  processes. 

To  summarize,  the  old  arithmetic  was  strong  in  theory,  the 
new  strong  in  practice;  the  former  complex,  the  latter  simple, 
the  one  abstract,  the  other  concrete;  the  old  unattractive  and 
dogmatic  in  method,  the  new  attractive  and  natural;  the  old 
emphasized  only  arithmetical  power  and  skill,  while  the  new 
seeks  to  give  knowledge  of  industrial  and  commercial  operations 
and  business  practice  as  well  as  develop  power  and  skill  in  their 
arithmetical  control. 

THE    NEW    THREE    r's 

The  three  R's:  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  as 
they  appear  in  the  modern  course  of  study  are,  therefore,  not 
the  same  three  R's  that  were  given  such  large  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  past  and  that  receive  such  popular  acclaim  at  the 
present  time.  For  they  have  been  modified  by  the  increase  in 
the  materials  of  culture,  by  the  needs  and  demands  of  a  new 
industrial  and  commercial  age,  and  by  new  conceptions  of  edu- 
cation. These  changes  should  not,  however,  be  lamented  any 
more  than  we  lament  the  fact  that  the  candle  gave  way  to  the 
kerosene  lamp,  the  kerosene  lamp  to  the  electric  light,  for, 
though  there  is  still  need  of  light  in  the  home,  we  have  it  more 
convenient  and  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly.  So  it  is 
with  the  three  R's.  There  is  still  need  of  them  in  the  school. 
We  still  have  them,  but  we  have  the  new  three  R's,  richer  than 
the  old  in  their  content,  more  attractive  and  practical  in  their 
appeal,  more  virile  in  their  influence,  and  better  adapted  to 
serve  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 


The  Llementary  Curriculum  and  the 
Industries 

ERNEST    B.   KENT,  PH.D.,  DIRECTOR    DEPARTMENT    OF   MANUAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING,  JERSEY    CITY,    NEW  JERSEY 

INTEREST  in  trade  and  industrial  education  has 
had  a  very  sudden  growth  in  this  country;  due 
primarily  to  the  development  of  economic  con- 
ditions which  are  rapidly  reducing  the  supply  of 
skilled  labor.  The  anxiety  produced  by  this  situ- 
ation has  had  its  chief  outlet  in  a  demand  for  the 
development  of  v^arious  types  of  special  school; 
but  there  is  also  apparent  a  demand  for  radical 
modification  of  the  public  school  curriculum  in  the  direction  of 
trade  training.  Much  of  this  is  of  a  type  that  justifies  unques- 
tionably the  word  of  warning  from  Miss  Addams  against  per- 
mitting the  manufacturers  to  take  possession  of  the  public 
school  system  as  the  business  men  years  ago  succeeded  in 
doing.*  However,  the  needs  of  manufacturers  are  by  no  means 
the  only  influence  toward  such  modification  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. A  similar  demand  is  appearing  from  within  the  school 
itself.  Prominent  educators  whose  first  thought  is  for  the  pupil 
rather  than  for  industry,  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  vocational  education,  many  of  them  furthermore,  re- 
garding it  as  in  a  large  measure  a  problem  of  the  elementary 
school. 

The  following  reasons  for  this  view  may  be  noted: — 
'  1.  The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  now  valued,  not  as 
discipline,  but  as  subject-matter,  i.  e.,  the  question  asked  about 
a  subject  is  no  longer,  Does  it  train  the  mind?  but,  Does  it 
furnish  useful  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  most  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  its  pupils? 

2.  Since  nine  tenths  of   the  pupils  do  not  progress  beyond 
the  elementary  school,  the  special  needs  of  this  class  deserve  at 


*  Proceedings,  National  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
1907. 
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least  as  much  consideration  as  the  special  needs  of  the  one  tenth 
destined  for  the  high  school. 

3.  Since  desirable  occupations  are  practically  closed  to  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  two  intervening  years  are  at 
present  wasted  by  the  great  majority  of  city  children.  These 
two  years  should  be  conser\'ed  so  far  as  possible  for  education, 
but,  barring  legislation,  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  inter- 
esting the  pupil  in  some  line  of  stud}'  or  training  which  will 
make  a  stronger  appeal,  both  to  his  own  interests  and  those  of 
his  parents,  than  is  made  by  the  high  school  preparatory  work, 
so  much  emphasized  at  present  in  the  later  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

For  two  reasons,  this  problem  of  vocational  education  in  the 
elementary  school  concerns  in  a  special  degree  the  department 
of  the  manual  arts: — 

1.  The  majority  of  those  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  are 
destined  to  be  hand  workers. 

2.  The  elementary  school  is  at  present  far  less  vocational 
with  reference  to  production  than  to  exchange,  pupils  leaving 
the  upper  grades  with  much  more  of  preparation  for  commerce 
than  for  industry,  and  with  an  undue  tendency  to  seek  com- 
mercial positions. 

The  situation  seems  to  demand  a  much  increased  time  allow- 
ance for  constructive  work  in  the  elementary  school,  and  also 
the  development  of  elective  courses  for  those  who  do  not  look 
forward  to  secondary  study.  Such  changes  may  be  forthcom- 
ing within  a  few  years,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  important  to 
consider  how  the  vocational  content  of  the  present  courses 
should  be  increased,  and  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that,  speaking  generally, 
vocational  training  for  the  girls  of  a  community  is  a  much 
simpler  problem  than  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  four  fifths  of  the 
girls  being  destined  ultimately  to  follow  the  trade  or  profession 
of  home-keeping.  Thus  the  usual  courses  in  domestic  science 
and  domestic  art,  since  they  deal  directl}'  with  its  processes, 
are  in  effect  vocational,  even  when  the  scientific  or  the  aesthetic 
value  ma}^  be  the  one  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor. 
With  the  boys'  hand  work  the  situation  is  wholh'  different.  Oi 
the  urban  population  as  a  whole,  only  one  tenth,  even  of  those 
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boys  who  are  destined  for  industry,  will  ever  find  woodwork- 
ing or  the  use  of  woodworking  tools  a  major  factor  in  earning 
their  livelihood.  Obviously,  therefore,  if  the  present  type  of 
manual  work  for  boys  is  to  be  justified  from  the  vocational  point 
of  view,  this  must  be  done  in  a  ver}^  different  and  much  less 
direct  way  than  with  the  work  for  girls. 

The  most  prevalent  argument  for  the  vocational  value  of  the 
boys'  work  is  that  it  gives  a  general  training  in  manual  skill 
and  ideas  of  construction,  the  value  of  which  is  as  fundamental 
in  industrial  life  as  that  of  the  multiplication  table  in  business 
life,  and  of  high  practial  value  regardless  of  the  particular  in- 
dustry undertaken.  This  support  would  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  overloaded.  The  teacher  of  the  regular  subjects 
has  reluctantly  recognized  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "gen- 
eral intellectual  training" — or  at  least,  no  one  study  which  may 
claim  to  impart  it;  and  the  teacher  of  manual  training  seems 
destined  to  recognize  in  a  like  manner,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "general"  industrial  training.  Industrial  life  has  become 
far  too  varied.  The  present  evidence  is  that  the  training  of  one 
mental  function  does  not  bring  improvement  in  another,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  two  functions  have  elements  in  common,  /.  e., 
that  the  mental  training  gained  through  studying  arithmetic, 
memorizing  nonsense  syllables  or  estimating  short  distances 
is  of  no  material  assistance  in  the  study  of  spelling,  in  memoriz- 
ing poetry  or  in  the  estimating  of  greater  distances.*  Thus, 
pending  the  other  evidence,  it  would  seem  best  to  assume  that 
training  in  woodwork  or  in  hammering  copper  will  not  aid 
materially  in  the  making  of  an  electrician,  nor  familiarity  with 
the  jack  plane  in  the  mastering  of  the  machine  planer.  The 
boy  who  goes  from  the  elementary  shop  to  a  trade  will  at  once 
begin  to  use  his  improved  knowledge  about  measurements  and 
how  to  make  them,  and  whatever  ability'  he  has  acquired  in  the 
reading  (not  making)  of  working  drawings.  But,  except  for 
the  small  fraction  who  take  up  some  form  of  woodwork,  the 
school  course  can  hardly  influence  appreciably  the  progress  of 
boys   through   their  apprenticeship — an   assumption   in   no  way 

*See  especially:  A  Study  of  Formal  Discipline,  Lewis,  School  Review, 
April,  1905,  page  281;  The  Improvement  of  Mental  Function,  Thorndike  & 
Woodworth,  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  page  247. 
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disproved,  of  course,  by  the  startling  successes  of  individual 
graduates. 

One  other  consideration  remains  to  be  noted,  nameh%  the  prob- 
ability that  the  various  lines  of  industrial  and  mechanical 
ability  are  very  often  a  matter  of  innate  equipment.  One  is 
born  mechanical  it  would  appear,  in  verj^  much  the  same  sense 
that  he  is  born  musical.  There  are  those  who  show  a  marked 
mechanical  skill  or  ingenuity'  from  early  childhood  on.  and 
others  who  show  from  childhood  and  through  life  entire  lack  of 
such  ability,  a  lack  not  at  all  inconsistent,  of  course,  with  ex- 
ceptional talent  in  other  fields. 

Upon  these  considerations  is  based  the  thesis  that  the  voca- 
tional value  of  the  manual  work  for  boys  in  the  elementary 
school  is  mainly  that  of  assistance  in  the  selecting  of  an  occu- 
pation. The  technical  skill  which  a  boy  will  acquire  previous 
to  his  fifteenth  3^ear  will  not  be  of  any  very  great  assistance  to 
him  even  if  he  should  enter  the  field  of  woodworking,  since 
once  in  the  right  shop,  he  will  surpass  in  a  few  weeks  the  skill 
which  he  has  acquired  at  school.  This  reaching  the  right  shop 
is  the  important  and  difficult  problem,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  which  such  a  boy  faces.  Possibh'  the  greatest 
value  of  the  present  course  of  study  is  that  it  does  in  some  de- 
gree, at  least,  sift  out  the  mechanical  from  the  non-mechanical. 
The  need  for  more  intensive  work  in  this  field  is  sufficiently 
evident.  Industry  has  now  become  most  varied  and  calls  for  a 
corresponding  variet}"  of  mental  and  manual  talent.  Many 
industries  show  radical  differences  in  the  demands  which 
they  make  upon  their  workers — differences  fully  as  radical  as 
those  between  industry  and  commerce  or  the  professions.  Con- 
sequently, if  a  boy  develops  no  enthusiasm  for  cabinet  work  or 
for  decorating  leather,  it  by  no  means  stamps  him  as  one  of  the 
non-mechanically  minded.  He  may  jet  have  in  him  the  making 
of  plumber,  electrician,  or  even  machinist.  Under  modern 
city  conditions  a  boy  learns  nothing  about  these  varied  indus- 
tries except  those  in  which  his  relatives  and  friends  happen  to 
be  engaged.  Testing  himself  through  actual  employment  in  a 
number  of  these  is  so  costly  an  experiment  that  there  is  everj^ 
inducement  to  continue  as  long  as  possible,  even  in  a  line  of 
work  for  which  he  may  have  comparatively  little  aptitude. 
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The  admitted  difficulties  of  this  problem  of  vocational  selec- 
tion hardly  justify  the  manual  training  instructor  in  ignoring 
it.  If,  as  seems  obvious,  he  is  the  best  prepared  of  all  the  boys' 
home  and  school  acquaintances  for  dealing  with  it,  he  ought 
surelj^  to  study  carefully  the  industrial  conditions  of  his  locality 
and  to  find  various  ways  of  imparting  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
classes. 

Each  of  the  leading  industries  should  be  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  (1)  the  special  type  of  ability  or  skill  required;  (2)  the 
aggregate  amount  of  employment  which  it  offers;  (3)  its  general 
desirability  as  a  permanent  occupation.  Fundamental  differ- 
ences would  appear,  of  course,  in  highly  specialized  centers 
like  Pittsburg,  Lowell  and  Grand  Rapids,  but  in  many  cities 
the  following  occupations  would  doubtless  demand  first  consid- 
eration, including  often  a  majority  of  those  who  could  be 
classed  as  skilled  laborers,*  and  they  have  been  selected  there- 
fore as  type-industries  for  further  discussion: — 

Woodwork  (including  carpentry,  pattern  making  and  mill 
work)  ;  machine-shop  work;  foundry  work;  plumbing;  masonry 
(including  concrete  construction,) ;  electrical  work. 

These  occupations  are  so  dfferent  in  their  requirements  that 
experience  in  no  one  of  them  could  be  expected  to  assist  one 
materially  in  mastering  any  other,  nor  would  failure  in  any  one 
of  them  justify  the  prediction  of  failure  in  all  the  others.  The 
writer  in  his  own  experience  with  evening  trade  classes  has  re- 
peatedly seen  3'ouths  who  proved  hopeless  in  the  pattern-making 
class  turn  to  foundry  work  and  electrical  work  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Some  who  seemed  wholly  lacking  in  appreciation  of  fine 
measurements  or  in  manual  ability  with  plane  and  chisel,  would 
nevertheless  develop  rapidly  that  delicacy  of  touch  required  in 
manipulating  the  sand,  or  show  promptly  the  possession  of  a 
mind  that  could  carry  or  follow  out  very  complicated  electrical 
circuits.  More  common  than  either,  perhaps,  were  those  who 
would  enter  with  a  purely  «  priori  bias  for  the  electrical  work 
which  they  would  insist  upon  trying,  only  to  discover  in  a  short 
time  that  they  had  absolutely  no  head  for  its  intricacies — though 

*  The  number  of  men  employed  in  each  trade  is  given,  by  cities,  in  the 
Census  for  1900,  Vol.  Occupations,  page  561  ff. 
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some  of  these  would  later  find  themselves  "right  to  home  in  the 
dirt,"  to  quote  one  such  boy  who  had  been  transplanted  to  the 
foundry  class.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  preparation  of  pupils 
at  fourteen  j'ears  of  age  for  choosing  between  such  lines  of 
work  is  an  eas\'  task  or  a  wholly  practicable  one.  It  is  claimed 
emphatically,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  utter  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  average  boy,  any  sort  of  assistance,  sug"- 
gestion  or  advice  regarding  the  important  occupations,  in  fact 
any  thing  that  will  so  much  as  set  him  to  thinking  about  them, 
is  far  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Three  distinct  modes  of  treatment  may  be  noted:  The  first 
one,  always  practicable,  is  a  systematic  discussion  of  each  of 
these  occupations  with  explanation  of  its  general  conditions  of 
work,  z.  e.,  its  desirability  in  respect  to  wages,  hours  and 
seasonal  fluctuation,  ways  of  learning  the  trade,  the  period  re- 
quired, opportunities  for  advancement,  etc.  At  the  very  least, 
the  processes  of  each  may  be  described  and  illustrated  with 
photographs,  magazine  illustrations  and  trade  catalogues,  and 
library  references  for  further  study  suggested.  An  effort  which 
went  no  further  than  this  might,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  selection  of  occupation  by  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  pupils. 

A  step  beyond  this  is  the  class  excursion  to  watch  the  actual 
processes  of  the  work.  With  the  outside  occupations  like  car- 
pentry, bricklajnng  and  concrete  work,  this  is  always  practi- 
cable, and  not  infrequently  in  the  writer's  experience,  with 
others  as  well.  The  class  requires  previous  preparation  for  such 
a  trip  in  brder  to  make  it  a  real  study  of  the  industry  instead  of 
a  mere  open-mouthed  gazing  about;  but  so  handled,  it  is  bound 
to  give  much  more  vivid  and  adequate  notions  of  the  industry 
than  could  otherwise  be  developed.  The  writer  in  making  a 
study  of  the  boyhood  of  eminent  mechanical  engineers  found 
interesting  testimony  to  the  value  of  such  experiences.  Answer- 
ing a  question  about  the  significance  of  their  own  constructive 
work  during  boyhood,  nearly  half  of  them  alluded  to  the  im- 
portance of  observation  as  distinct  from  the  actual  hand  work. 
Four  of  the  replies  read  in  part  as  follows: — 

1.  "My  actual  work  was  undoubtedly  an  incentive  to  apply  my  decided 
taste  for  mechanical  work  later,  but  it  was  rather  watching  mechanics  at  tlieir 
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work  that  led  me  on.  I  spent  my  boyhood  time  in  such  ways  constantly — 
whole  days  in  engine  rooms  of  mills,  etc.,  but  I  actually  made  and  finished 
few  things   of   importance  if  any." 

2.  "In  my  own  case  I  feel  that  my  constant  love  for  seeing  machinery  at 
work,  and  learning  by  questioning  and  observation  the  what  and  why  of  things, 
had  most  to  do  with  my  taking  up  engineering." 

3.  "I  was  fond  of  watching  the  machinists  in  the  factory  and  spent  as  much 
time  there  as  I  was  allowed,  with  the  result  of  quickening  my  power  of  obser- 
vation until  I  had  the  faculty  of  carrying  in  my  mind  complex  mechanisms." 

4.  "What  I  consider  of  eminent  importance  for  the  future  engineer  would 
be  much  observation,  especially  if  it  can  be  done  under  a  competent  teacher. 
With  a  bright  student  this  develops  into  a  comprehensiveness  that  can  never  be 
overvalued."* 

The  final  step  in  such  a  study  most  desirable  when  possible 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  industry  or  some  of  its  fundamental 
processes  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Actual  feeling  of  the 
materials  will  develop  appreciation  of  manj'  points  which  mere 
observation  would  fail  to  emphasize.  Furthermore,  while  the 
other  methods  of  study  have  necessarilj-  aimed  only  at  knowl- 
edge about  an  industry  and  interest  in  it,  this  one,  bringing 
still  more  knowledge  and  interest,  should  also  count  in  the  dis- 
covery of  special  aptitudes  in  pupils,  and  furnish  distinct  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  probable  lines  of  their  greatest  efficiency. 

The  usual  course  of  study  does  this  fairly  well  for  the  wood- 
working trades.  The  instructor  is  able  after  a  few  months  to 
point  to  certain  boys  in  each  class  who  could  unquestionably 
make  successful  carpenters  or  pattern  makers,  to  others  who 
might  perhaps  do  so,  and  to  others  yet  who  could  not  conceiv- 
ably do  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  advises  them  accordinglj% 
at  least  when  he  learns  that  they  are  about  to  leave  school.  All 
this,  however,  is  just  as  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  other  lead- 
ing industries,  and  has  repeatedly  been  proved  practicable.  Of 
the  six  industries  already  cited  only  those  of  plumbing  and 
bricklaying  would  seem  to  the  writer  wholly  be3^ond  treatment 
in  the  ordinary  shop.  The  phases  reproduced  must,  of  course, 
be  greatly  simplified,  the  product  usually  upon  a  much  reduced 
scale,  and  the  workmanship  exceedingly  crude.  However,  the 
main  question  regarding  the  value  of  such  work  is  whether  the 
problems  of  the  trade  are  handled  in  a  typical  way.  as  distin- 

*  The  Constructive  Interests  of  Children,  page  72. 
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guished  from  a  merely  imitative  way.  In  studying  carpentry, 
for  example,  the  framing  of  a  model  house  using  laths,  might 
be  called  fairly  t\^pical,  while  the  building  of  a  miniature  card- 
board house  would  be  mainly  imitative.  Concrete  construc- 
tion, "reinforced"  with  Venetian  iron,  has  been  experimented 
with  in  public  school  classes  and  tests  applied  to  the  different 
forms — another  illustration  of  typical  though  much  simplified 
reproduction. 

In  a  study  of  the  foundry,  pupils  can  get  some  notion  of  the 
feeling  of  the  process  if  the  making  of  a  small  "flask"  for  cast- 
ing with  sand  be  introduced  as  a  woodworking  lesson,  and  its 
use  explained  and  demonstrated.  These  may  (and  will  by  the 
interested)  be  used  at  home  for  the  casting  in  lead  of  a  great 
variet}'  of  forms.  Considerable  electrical  tinkering  and  experi- 
mentation is  possible  at  small  expense  and  with  little  or  no 
special  equipment* — enough  for  the  discovery  of  pupils  that  are 
electrically  apt.  This  is  also  a  field  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
homework  may  be  secured  from  those  specialU'  interested  with 
a  comparativeh^  small  amount  of  suggestion  and  assistance. 

No  phase  of  machine-shop  work  can  ordinarily  be  handled 
directl}',  but  the  working  out  of  mechanical  projects  and  moving 
toys,  from  jumping  jacks  up  to  water  wheels  and  derricks,  may 
give  a  certain  acquaintance  with  mechanical  movements  and 
their  transmission,  while  the  planning  and  adjusting  of  the 
various  makeshifts  usually  necessary  to  "make  the  thing  work," 
may  be  expected  to  develop  or  at  least  reveal  a  mechanical  ver- 
satilit}'^  important  to  the  future  machinist  or  engineer.  The 
possibilit3'of  such  work  for  the  special  pupils,  and  in  a  measure 
for  the  whole  class,  would  be  much  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  screw-cutting  lathe  (foot  power)  to  the  equipment.  This 
ma}^  fairh'  be  called  the  fundamental  machine  tool,  and  is  of 
course  a  most  versatile  one.  Its  value  as  a  text-book,  so  to 
speak,  might  prove  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  its  actual  use  by 
pupils,  for  careful  demonstration  of  its  uses  and  adjustments 
should  be  a  great  aid  in  developing  appreciation  of  the  machine 
shop. 

*  A  working  electric  motor  made  with  five  wire  nails,  five  feet  of  magnet 
wire,  bits  of  glass  tubing,  tin  foil  and  chewing  gum  will  bring  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  adjustments  of  motor  and  dynamo,  while  bells,  buzzers, 
telegraph  sounders,  etc.,  may  be  almost  as  simply  constructed. 
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These  two  lines  of  work — the  study  of  typical  machines  and 
the  construction  of  the  mechanical  project — have  another  ele- 
ment of  vocational  value  quite  aside  from  their  relation  to  ma- 
chine-shop practice.  They  should  develop  in  a  degree  the  ability 
for  intelligent  operating,  adjusting  and  repairing  of  machinery  in 
general;  an  ability  most  important  in  what  we  may  call  the 
semi-skilled  occupations — the  better  classes  of  factory  work, 
which  pay  a  wage  between  that  of  the  day  laborer  and  the 
skilled  mechanic,  and  which  nearly  always  involve  the  handling 
of  high-grade  machinery.  Such  cultivation  of  "machine  sense" 
perhaps  comes  nearer  to  furnishing  a  "general  industrial  train- 
ing" than  any  one  other  line  of  work,  since  perhaps  two  thirds 
of  the  industrial  population  will  be  influenced  appreciably  in 
their  economic  progress  by  their  understanding  of  machinery 
or  lack  of  it, — this  even  omitting  those  employed  in  agriculture, 
most  of  whom  are  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  concerned 
with  machinery. 

The  lines  of  work  which  have  been  indicated  are  of  proved 
practicability  in  that  they  have  all  been  carried  on  with  appar- 
ent success  under  public  school  conditions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, intended  only  as  suggestions  for  types  of  treatment  which 
may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  industries  according  to  the 
requirements  of  any  local  situation.  Of  the  three  methods  of 
study  suggested,  reproduction  within  the  shop  is  possible  for 
quite  a  number  of  industries,  the  class  discussion  for  all.  The 
teacher  is  not  ordinarily  prepared  for  handling  any  of  them,  but 
he  may  gradually  prepare  himself.  Visiting  the  industries  to 
which  the  census  reports  direct  him,  will  furnish  material  for 
class  discussions,  and  if  he  will  make  the  attempt  each  year  to 
reproduce  phases  of  even  one  industry  within  the  shop,  he  will 
find  much  that  is  practicable,  and  will  gradualh"  develop  a  group 
of  industrial  studies  adapted  to  his  constituency.  He  will  also 
find  that  this  type  of  constructive  work  will  frequently  subserve, 
quite  as  well  as  the  more  conventional  lines  of  hand  work,  the 
other  purposes — motor,  cultural  and  aesthetic — which  have 
so  fully  established  manual  training  within  the  elementary 
curriculum. 


Rhetorical  Programs 

V 
For  a  Reading  and  Study  Course  in  the  Grammar  Grades 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

{Eight  Weeks) 

Note  I.  The  object  of  this  course  in  English  is  fourfold  :  (i)  To  save  the  time 
of  the  busy  instructor  by  furnishing  a  definite  and  logically  arranged  plan 
of  work ;  (2)  To  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  standard  literary  produc- 
tions suitable  to  his  youthful  comprehension,  and  to  eliminate  from  the 
weekly  rhetorical  exercises  the  sentimental  and  unsuitable  "  pieces"  which 
are  too  often  a  feature  of  such  occasions;  (3)  To  connect  history  and 
geography  work  with  the  English  work  ;  (4)  To  give  to  the  young  student 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  authors  whom  he  will  meet  later  in  his 
college  English  work. 

A.     NINTH    GRADE 

(Subject,  a  Summer  Journey  Through  North  America) 
I.     FoK  Ci.Ass  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the    White  Hills. 

2.  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a    Wayside   Inn.      {Prelude  I.,  Birds  of 

Killingivorth.,  Lady  Wentworth.,  Baron  of  Saint   Castine., 

Elizabeth.^   The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher.^ 

Note  2.  In  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  we  include  The  Great  Stone  Face^  The 
Great  Carbuncle,  The  Ambitious  Guest. 

II.     Rhetoricals 

1 .  Class  Exercise. 

a.  Class  Discussion  :   Which  section  of  North  America  contains 

the  greatest  number  of  objects  of  interest.?  (2)  Which  sec- 
tion of  North  America  contains  the  most  beautiful  natural 
scenery .? 

b.  Butterworth's  Fountain  of  Toiith  (Florida). 

Note  J.     This  poem  may  be  recited  by  seven  pupils,  each  learning  a  stanza. 

c.  Answers  to  questions  regarding  the  scene  settings  of  the  works 

assigned  for  class  reading  and  study. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Emerson's  Alonadnock,  Phelps'  Gloucester  Harbor^  Cool- 
idge's  Gulf  Stream;  Goodrich's  Lake  Superior ;  Whit- 
tier's  Red  River  Voyageur^  St.  John;  Owen's  To  the 
Sierra's;   Thompson's    The    Wabash;  Piatt's    The  Nests 
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at  Washington ;  Moore's  Canadian  Boat  Song  (written 
on  the  River  St.  Lawrence);  Miller's  California;  Pea- 
body's  Lake  Erie;  Hay's  Prairie;  Savage's  Pescadero 
Pebbles  (California)  ;  Humphrey's  J/bww/  Vernon  ;^xoo\%^ 
Alabama. 

b.  Walden     Pond.       (From     Thoreau's     Waldett^     chapter     ix. 

JVevertheless  of  all  the  characters  .    .   .    God's  Drop. ^ 

c.  The  Concord   Battle   Ground.      (From    Hawthorne's  Mosses 

from  an  Old  Manse.,  chapter  i,  Come  .  .  .  led  the 
ivay. ) 

d.  The  Great  Stone  Face.      (From  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone 

Pace.      The  Great   Stone  Face     .   .    .   into  the  sunshine.^ 

HI.     Composition  Work 

■s 

1.  The  Story  of  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face. 

2.  Pen  Picture  of  the  White  Mountains.      (From  The  Great  Stone 

Face.) 

3.  Lesson  Taught  by  the  Great  Carbuncle. 

4.  The  Tragedy  of  "  The  Notch."    (From  The  Ambitious  Guest.) 

5.  The  Journey  of  Evangeline.     {Yrova'LongieWovf'?,  Evangeline.) 

a.  Longfellow's  Description  of  Grand  Pre. 

b.  The  Atchafalaya  Lakes. 

c.  The  River  Teche. 

d.  The  "  Far  West." 

6.  My  Most  Interesting  Journey. 

7.  The  Mountains  of  New  England. 

8.  The  Saint  Lawrence  and  Its  Thousand  Islands. 

9.  The  Rivers  of  North  America. 

10.  A  Visit  to  Washington. 

1 1.  The  Journey  which  I  Should  Like  Most  to  Take. 

12.  The  Best  Story  in  Tales  of  the    White  Hills. 

13.  My  Favorite  Poem  in  Tales  of  a    Wayside  Inn.       Why? 

14.  Hawthorne's  Short  Stories. 

15.  Character  of  Longfellow's  Poetry. 

B.     EIGHTH  GRADE 

(Subject,  Vacation  Time) 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 

1.  Whittier's  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

2.  Thoreau's    Walden^  chapter  xvii.     Spring. 

3.  Kingsley's    Water  Babies.,  chapter  vii. 
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II.     Rhetoricai-s 

1 .  Class  Exercise. 

a.  Class  Discussion  :     Which    is  the   better  place  in  which  to 

spend  a  summer  vacation^  by  the  sea  or  in  the  mountains? 

b.  Repeat   in    concert    Wordsworth's    Sonnet,    There  are    Ttvo 

Voices^  etc. 

c.  Holmes'   Chambered  Nautilus . 
Note  4.     Assign  one  stanza  to  a  pupil. 

d.  Answers    to    questions    on    the    scene  settings  of    the   poems 

included  in  The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Bjornson's  Over  the  Mountains  High;  Longfellow's  Light- 

house .^  Fire  of  Driftwood.,  Qhrysaor.,  Hymn  to  the 
Night;  Trowbridge's  At  Sea;  Lowell's  To  a  Pine  Tree; 
Whittier's  Sea  Drea?n ;  Emerson's  ^ac/^  and  All;  Shel- 
ley's   Ode  to  the    West    Wind ;  Bryant's  Evening  Wind. 

b.  Spring  in  Walden.      (From  Thoreau's    Walden,  chapter  xvii. 

The  change  from  storm  and  winter  .  .  .  spring  night  in 
the  woods.) 

c.  Hawthorne's  Poof  print' s  on  the    Seashore.      i^As   I  threw 

my  eyes   .   .   .   in  the  sand.) 

d.  From  Hawthorne's  A  Rill  from  the  Town-  Pump  {as  far  as 

"  a?id  help  yourselves.'' ) 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  A  Vacation  among  the  Mountains. 

2.  A  Vacation  on  the  Sea  Shore. 

3.  Character  of  the  Poems  in  The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

4.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  and  its  Distinguished  Occupants. 

5.  A  Sketch  of  Whittier's  Life. 

6.  My  Impressions  of  the  Coming  of  Spring  Compared  with  those 

of  Thoreau. 

7.  The  Story  of  Kingsley's   Water  Babies. 

8.  The  Lesson  Taught  by  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

9.  The  Lesson  Taught  by  Emerson's  Each  and  All. 

10.  The  Foreign  Poems  in  The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

11.  Sights  and  Sounds  Peculiar  to  the  Seashore. 

12.  Sights  and  Sounds  Peculiar  to  the  Mountains. 
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C.     SEVENTH   GRADE 

(Reading,  Appropriate  for  the  Approaching  Summer) 
I.     For  Class  Reading  and  Study 


1.  Whittier's  Among  the  Hills. 

2.  Burroughs'  A  Taste  of  Maine  Birch;    The  Apple. 

3.  Hawthorne's  Little  Annie' s  Ramble. 

II.     Rhetoricals 

1 .  Class  Exercise. 

a.  First  seventeen  stanzas  of  Among  the  Hills. 

b.  Repeat  in  concert  Bryant's  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 

c.  Questions  on  the  boyhood  of  Whittier. 

2.  Individual  Exercises. 

a.  Longfellow's  Daybreak ;  Timrod's  Spring  in  Carolina; 
"LoweW&June  Day  (from  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal); 
Aldrich's  After  the  Rain.,  Before  the  Rain;  Longfellow's 
Rain  in  Summer;  Tennyson's  Song  of  the  Brook  ;  Kings- 
ley's  Song  of  the  River;  Sarah  Roberts'  Voice  of  the 
Grass ;  Thaxter's  Sandpiper ;  Stevenson's  Where  Go  the 
Boats;  Whitney's  Up  in  the  Wild;  Dunbar's  Song  of 
Summer;  Tabb's  Clover;  Riley's  A  Foggy  Morning  on 
the  Farm;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  fuly.,  The  Praise 
Meeting  of  the  Flowers. 

Note  3.     The  last  poem  in  the  list  must  be  used  if  it  is  possible,  as  it  is  a  most 
excellent  poem  for  the  purpose, 

III.     Composition  Work 

1.  The  Scenery  amid  which  Whittier  Lived  and  Died. 

2.  Concord  and  its  Associations. 

3.  A  Trip  through  the  Maine  Woods. 

4.  Reproduction  of  Burroughs'  Essay  on  the  Apple. 

5.  A  Summer  Day  in  the  Country. 

6.  A  "  Foggy  Morning  on  the  Farm." 

7.  A  Summer  Day  among  the  Mountains. 

8.  The  Sea  in  Summer. 

9.  Rivers  I  Know. 

10.  The  Summer  Flowers  of  My  Neighborhood. 

11.  The  Birds  of  My  Neighborhood. 

12.  Nature  Pictures  from  Among  the  Hills. 

13.  Where  I  Would  Like  to  Go  to  Spend  my  Summer. 

14.  Sea  Birds  that  I  Have  Seen. 

15.  Pictures  in  A  Taste  of  Maine  Birch  which  are  Familiar  to  Me. 


Editorial 

IN  these  days  of  specialization  and  high  tension  every  brain-worker 
should  have  an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation.  Without  think- 
ing the  matter  out  philosophically,  a  large  number  of  persons  in- 
stinctively seek  relief  from  the  strain  of  business  or  professional  cares 
in  some  form  of  recreation  that  amounts  in  effect  to  an  avocation. 
Some  study  yachting  and  go  to  sea  in  their  own  yachts,  becoming 
practical  navigators  and  finding  vast  satisfaction  and  abundance  of 
new  vitality  in  and  through  the  pursuit  of  sea  lore.  Others  in  rap- 
idly increasing  numbers  find  the  needed  change  in  automobiling, 
which  is  much  more  than  a  mere  fad.  since  it  takes  them  out  into  the 
open,  involves  more  or  less  study  of  mechanics,  gives  opportunity  to 
observe  men  and  things  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  gets  them 
thoroughly  out  of  the  old  narrow  ruts.  Others  follow  such  avoca- 
tions as  gardening,  farming,  stock  raising,  fishing,  shooting,  camp- 
ing, etc.  Some  take  up  literature,  astronomy,  sociology  or  some 
other  branch  of  study  as  an  avocation ;  and  some  find  the  needed 
change  in  church  work  or  in  fraternal  organizations  to  which  they 
give  much  time  and  effort,  seeking  to  become  leaders  and  finding 
large  avenues  of  usefulness  and  influence  in  such  lines  of  practical 
service. 

We  believe  it  is  well  for  every  teacher  to  deliberately  choose  an 
avocation.  The  teacher's  vocation  is  peculiarly  exacting.  The  lot 
of  the  teacher  is  cast  in  an  environment  that  is  usually  unfavorable 
to  the  best  physical  health.  There  is  a  steady  demand  upon  the 
nerves,  and  the  profession  is  now  so  highly  specialized  that  there  is 
danger  of  mental  and  moral  narrowness.  All  these  facts  suggest  and 
invite  a  breaking  away  for  a  part  of  the  time  from  the  conditions  and 
currents  of  life  in  which  the  teacher  finds  himself  or  herself  to  seek 
diversion,  recreation,  breadth  and  good  red-blooded  vitality  in  exer- 
cise of  body  and  brain  in  other  conditions  and  in  something  that  will 
be  absorbingly  interesting  and  broadening  and  iip-building.  The 
teacher  who  succeeds  in  doing  this  will  be  a  far  better  teacher  as 
well  as  a  healthier  and  happier  man  or  woman.  Many  new  inspira- 
tions for  one's  vocation  come  by  indirection  out  of  his  avocation. 
We  see  our  work  in  new  lights,  and  gain  a  breadth  of  vision  and  an 
eagerness  and   strength  which  are   large   elements  of   success    in   any 
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work.  The  teacher  is  handicapped  in  the  choice  of  an  avocation  by 
limited  means.  Yet  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  There  are 
pleasant  avocations  that  will  take  us  out  into  the  open  and  give  us 
real  satisfaction  if  we  study  the  problem  carefully  and  choose  wisely. 
Nature  study  in  one  or  more  of  its  many  branches  might  be  sug- 
gested; the  raising  of  flowers  or  vegetables  or  pet  stock  if  one  lives 
in  the  country;  the  keeping  of  bees  in  country  or  city;  some  domestic 
specialty  in  the  lines  of  cooking  or  dressmaking  or  fancy  work; 
cabinet  work  or  some  other  branch  of  handicraft,  or  the  mastery  of 
some  science,  as  astronomy,  botany,  ornithology  or  entomology ; 
service,  in  connection  with  some  benevolent  organization  working 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  There  are  multitudes  of  opportunities 
in  these  days  for  any  one  to  choose  an  avocation  in  which  he  can 
steadily  increase  his  knowledge  and  efficiency  and  ultimately  become 
an  expert,  if  not  an  authority.  This  plan  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  as  practicable  and  likely  to  result  in  infi- 
nitely superior  satisfactions  to  those  arising  from  aimlessness  or  from 
a  restless  and  haphazard  seeking  for  diversion  at  theatres  and  cheap 
social  functions. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  instruction,  taking  the  churches  as  a  whole, 
is  far  behind  that  of  the  secular  schools.  The  methods  used 
are  antiquated  and  the  results  are  meager.  The  new  education  has 
transformed  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Its  principles  have 
become  well  established.  Its  standards  are  high.  Its  provision  for 
the  training  of  the  teachers  is  ample.  The  public  require  much  of 
it  and  the  results  are  forthcoming.  Never  were  the  public  schools 
so  efficient  and  so  satisfactory  as  to-day.  But  in  the  Sunday  schools 
there  is  a  strange  apathy  or  aversion  to  new  methods.  In  the  large 
majority  of  them  the  same  old  routine,  practically  as  that  followed 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  in  vogue.  Most  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  take  a  class  is  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  do  so.  No 
special  preparation  is  required  of  either  teacher  or  puj^ils.  No  ex- 
aminations are  held.  No  definite  attainments  or  results  are  demanded. 
There  are  no  promotions  based  on  knowledge  of  the  work  done. 
There  is  no  special  difference  between  a  given  Sunday's  work  and 
that  of  a  year  ago  or  a  year  hence.  The  pupils  never  "get  there." 
There  is  little  to  arouse  interest  and  less  to  stimulate  ambition.  To 
be  sure,  a   particularly  earnest   and   consecrated   teacher  often   gets  a 
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personal  influence  over  some  or  all  of  the  class,  and  theoretically  the 
aim  is  to  produce  a  spiritual  impression  and  mold  character.  But 
this,  when  successfully  accomplished,  is  usually  because  of  purely 
personal  gifts  and  largely  disassociated  from  the  subject-matter 
studied  and  from  the  methods.  It  is  notorious  that  in  most  any  group 
of  young  people  there  are  but  very  few  who  can  answer  any  consid- 
erable percentage  of  say  a  dozen  questions  of  very  ordinary  difficulty 
upon  Bible  history  or  biography.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Sun- 
day-school teaching  is  mostly  done  in  ways  and  according  to  stand- 
ards that  would  not  be  for  a  moment  tolerated  in  the  public  schools. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  and  regrettable  when  we  consider  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  remember  the  fact  that  there  are  any 
number  of  intelligent  and  consecrated  people  who  are  all  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  and  to  devote  any  amount  of  time  and  energy,  if 
any  one  would  only  show  them  how,  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ends  for  which  the  Sunday  school  exists. 

But  this  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  There  is  "the  sound  of  a  going 
in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees."  An  ever-increasing  number  of 
Sunday  schools  are  earnestly  studying  the  situation  and  seeking  for 
better  methods  and  more  definite  results.  Sunday-school  Unions  are 
recommending  graded  courses,  and  here  and  there  a  school  is  to  be 
found  which  has  broken  away  from  the  past  and  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  modern  pedagogical  spirit.  Instead  of  pouring  out 
at  the  pupils  that  which  the  teacher  knows,  the  pupils  themselves  are 
required  to  be  active  in  the  acquisition  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  much  better  to  lodge  in  young  minds 
the  actual  words  and  facts  and  truths  of  the  Scriptures  and  let  these 
produce  the  desired  ethical  and  spiritual  results,  than  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  entirely  to  the  personal  influence  emanating  from  the 
individual  teacher.  Graded  lessons,  with  examinations,  oral  and 
written,  and  definite  standards  for  promotion  are  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  common.  The  plan  is  working  well  especially  where  it  is 
intelligently  supervised  by  one  or  more  teachers  or  superintendents 
who  have  been  trained  for  public  school  service;  and  when  some 
flexibility  is  given  to  the  plan  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Education  are  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities  in  church  and  Sunday-school  affairs.  We  commend  to 
them  the  importance  of  this  subject  of  better  methods  of  religious 
instruction.      Where  it  is  possible  a  visit  to  a  successful  graded  Sun- 
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day  school  will  be  found  most  suggestive  and  helpful.  This  new 
spirit  will  surely  spread,  to  the  infinite  gain  of  the  cause  which  is 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  our  best  teachers  and  most 
thoughtful  citizens. 

THOSE  who  are  responsible  for  the  graduating  exercises  of  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  should  carefully  consider  the  arguments 
for  simplicity  on  such  occasions.  There  has  gradually  grown  up  an 
elaborateness  about  commencement  days  that  is  in  very  bad  form  and 
that  imposes  grievous  burdens  upon  all  concerned.  Coming  at  a 
time  when  the  pupils  are  wearied  with  their  year's  work,  and  when 
they  need  all  their  strength  and  resources  for  approaching  examina- 
tions for  higher  institutions,  or  for  initiation  into  untried  experiences 
in  business  positions,  the  imposing  and  expensive  graduation  exer- 
cises absorb  attention,  exhaust  strength  and  nervous  energy  and  tax 
the  parental  pocketbook  excessively.  A  prominent  motive  is  often  a 
mere  unworthy  desire  to  make  a  greater  display  than  previous  classes  ; 
and  rivalries,  jealousies  and  rancorous  feelings  are  aroused  that  are 
anything  but  praiseworthy.  There  are  no  compensating  advan- 
tages that  cannot  be  better  attained  in  simpler  ways.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  to  mark  the  completion  of  a  long  course  of  study  in  some  way 
that  will  be  impressive.  Pleasant  thoughts  and  emotions  should  be 
made  to  center  in  such  occasions,  and  they  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
be  a  natural  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  joyousness  and  hope- 
fulness of  young  life.  But  this  may  well  be  done  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  elaborate  and  expensive  dress,  hired  orchestral  music, 
artistically  printed  programs,  caterers  and  other  embellishments 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  unproductive  financial  condition 
of  the  celebrants.  The  literary  exercises  also  are  often  of  doubtful 
propriety.  Such  literary  products  as  orations  and  essays  are  the  pre- 
rogative of  mature,  not  of  immature,  minds,  and  should  only  be 
attempted  by  boys  and  girls  as  a  matter  of  practice.  The  results 
should  be  criticised  by  sympathetic  teachers,  not  paraded  before  the 
public. 

The  best  and  most  befitting  graduating  exercises  we  have  ever 
known  about  are  those  of  an  endowed  academy,  whose  founders  were 
wise  and  thoughtful  men  who  planned  for  efficiency  and  propriety 
along  psychological  and  pedagogical  lines.  The  commencement  day 
at  this  school  is  a  real   expression  of  the   joyous   emotions  of  young 
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manhood  and  womanhood  upon  completion  of  a  long  course  of  study 
and  in  anticipation  of  what  lies  before  them  in  the  years  beyond.  The 
school  hall  is  tastefully  decorated  by  the  students  of  the  next  lower 
class  as  a  courteous  recognition  and  expression  of  good  will  toward 
those  who  are  educationally  a  year  older  than  themselves.  School 
musicians  furnish  acceptable  music,  vocal  or  instrumental  or  both. 
Modestly  arrayed  in  such  clothes  as  they  would  wear  to  church,  the 
graduating  class  sit  upon  the  platform  and  listen  to  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress from  some  distinguished  educator  or  other  person  who  is  invited 
by  the  trustees  to  perform  this  service.  Prayer  is  offered  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  by  some  citizen  of  the  town  selected  by  him.  After  an 
individual  presentation  of  diplomas  the  graduating  class  gives  a  recep- 
tion to  the  school  and  to  their  parents  and  friends.  At  this  reception 
there  are  light  refreshments  and  dancing  by  the  young  people,  the 
older  ones  sitting  about  the  edges  of  the  hall  looking  on  at  the  happy 
scene.  All  this  is  simple,  natural,  inexpensive,  joyous  and  in  good 
taste. 

The  subject  is  one  which  recurs  annually  at  about  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  beginnings  of  a  reaction  from 
the  extravagant  tendencies  of  recent  times.  We  commend  the  matter 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  belief 
that  reforms  where  needed  can  be  best  worked  out  by  a  hearty  co- 
operation of  both  home  and  school. 
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ENGLAND 

The  Moral  Education  League  is  extending  its  influence  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  the  field  of  its  latest  activities  being  India.  With 
respect  to  its  entrance  into  this  imperial  domain  the  annual  report, 
just  issued,  says  :  — 

"  We  were  prompted  to  undertake  this  work  through  the 
action  in  November  of  last  year  by  the  native  State  of  Mysore 
in  introducing  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  into  its  Gov- 
ernment schools.  .  .  .  An  abundant  correspondence  with 
Indians  of  diverse  faiths  has  made  more  and  more  clear  to  us 
how  deeply  felt  is  the  need  in  that  country — where  a  purely 
secular  system  of  education  is  in  force  in  the  State  schools — 
of  Moral  Education. 

The  society  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  book  of  moral  lessons  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  in  Indian  schools.  The  work  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  special 
conditions  of  the  empire,  is  already  nearing  completion,  and  negotia- 
tions have  been  entered  upon  for  its  publication. 

The  matter  of  moral  education  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  social 
environment  of  childhood  and  youth  that  the  improvement  of  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  young  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
factor  in  their  moral  education.  London  offers  impressive  illustrations 
of  this  fact  in  the  effect  of  the  recently  established  trade  schools  for 
boys  and  for  girls.  It  is  not  alone  the  young  people  who  are  benefitted 
but  parents  and  employers  also.  One  report  states  that  "  many  of  the 
employers  have  been  so  impressed  by  the  method  of  training  in  the 
schools  that  they  have  endeavored  to  secure  an  improvement  in  their 
own  workrooms  "  ;  and  further  that  "  parents  are  so  much  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  improvement  in  mental  tone,  in  physical  development 
and  in  general  intelligence,  consequent  on  trade  school  training,  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  places  are  now  filled  by  paying  students. 
Mechanics  and  artisans  are  willing  to  forego  the  earnings  of  their  chil- 
dren for  two  years,  to  pay  a  fee  of  los.  per  term,  and  the  many  inci- 
dental expenses  of  fares,  clothing,  meals,  etc.,  in  order  to  insure  their 
future  industrial  efficiency." 
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THE    CONTINENTAL    STATUS    OF     MORAL    EDUCATION 

In  continental  countries  the  question  of  moral  education  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  religious  instruction  that  it  cannot  be  separately 
considered.  In  Germany  the  Lutheran  church  makes  a  stand  for  doc- 
trinal teaching  in  the  schools,  against  the  very  widespread  conviction 
on  the  part  of  teachers  that  a  system  of  moral  instruction,  including 
the  formal  means,  should  be  adopted,  entirely  divorced  from  sectarian 
teachings.  The  discussion  of  this  question  in  Germany,  like  that  of 
every  other  which  enters  into  the  conduct  of  education,  is  carried 
down  to  the  root  principles  of  human  development.  Hence,  while  the 
particular  case  may  be  local,  its  consideration  becomes  universally 
enlightening.  This  profound  conception  of  the  subject  is  impressively 
set  forth  in  a  number  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  A.  B.  Show,  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  The 
presentation  which  is  entitled  "  The  movement  for  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony,"  is  not  only 
exceedingly  informing  but  is  a  model  in  method  and  spirit. 

In  France  the  vital  problems  of  education  seem  for  the  time  to  be 
quite  obscured  by  the  contest  between  Church  and  State  which  has 
invaded  the  school  in  a  most  pernicious  form.  The  "  liberty  of 
fathers"  is  a  specious  phrase  by  which  ecclesiastics  attack  the  right  of 
the  State  to  prescribe  the  books  that  shall  be  used  in  State  schools; 
but,  in  reality,  the  phrase  simply  covers  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be 
the  sole  judge  in  this  matter.  "  Where  there  are  two  schools,"  writes 
a  priest,  "  one  neutral,  the  other  confessional,  parents  cannot  hesitate; 
they  must  send  their  children  to  the  confessional  school."  And  again, 
"  the  text-books  which  have  been  interdicted  by  the  Episcopacy, 
remain  under  the  ban.  The  use  of  them  is  forbidden  in  the  schools  ; 
the  faithful  must  not  under  any  pretext  read  them,  nor  allow  them  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  their  children."  This  it  will  be  seen  is  not  parental 
liberty  but  clerical  mandate. 

A.  T.   s. 
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A  Forward  Step  for  the  Democracy  of  To=morrow.  By  William 
Thum.     The  Twentieth  Century  Company,  Boston,  Mass.      Price,  #1.50. 

This  book  is  all  about  the  value,  not  to  saj  the  necessity,  of  a  high  school 
education  for  all  the  citizens  of  a  truly  democratic  state.  Its  argument  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  at  present  a  good  secondary  education  is  tlie  privi- 
lege of  only  the  few.  Elementary  education  is  fairly  well  distributed,  but 
secondary  education  is  from  necessity  chosen  only  or  chiefly  by  a  small  num- 
ber who  have  the  means,  or  who  have  some  friend  or  relative  who  has  the 
means  to  put  them  through  the  high  school.  This  narrowing  of  the  circle  of 
liberally  educated  persons  creates,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  class  or  caste  in 
the  social  body  which  is  highly  undemocratic  and  which  results  in  various 
economic  consequences  that  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  public  welfare. 
In  fact  most  of  the  evils  of  society  as  at  present  constituted  would  disappear 
if  the  reforms  advocated  were  generally  and  persistently  applied.  The 
strength  of  this  thoughtful  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
destructive  criticism  of  social  and  educational  conditions  as  they  are  to-day. 
It  is  much  more  and  better  than  this.  It  is  nothing  if  not  constructive  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The  author  shows  how  even  under  present 
school  conditions  any  boy  who  has  been  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  (as 
all  boys  should  be)  that  a  high  school  education  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
can,  with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  steady  perseverance,  obtain  such  an 
education  at  his  own  charges  and  in  a  way  that  will  greatly  enhance  its 
ordinary  value.  A  brief  quotation  will  suggest  the  essential  feature  of  this 
wholly  original  and  interesting  scheme:  "Let  him  find  a  willing  partner  in  a 
tried  friend,  and  let  them  together  seek  permanent  employment  in  some 
business  as  one  boy — one  to  work  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 
After  demonstrating  their  ability  to  do  their  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
employer,  let  them  apply  to  some  well-equipped  high  school  or  polytechnic 
school  for  admission  in  half-day  sessions — one  to  attend  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon  for  the  first  year,  with  the  reverse  order  of  time 
for  the  second  year.  In  this  inanner  each  will  attend  a  year  of  morning  and 
a  year  of  afternoon  sessions,  and  in  two  years  will  have  obtained  a  full  year 
of  schooling."  The  difficulties,  the  advantages  and  various  bearings  of  this 
original  plan  are  carefully  presented.  But  the  book  goes  much  further  than 
this.  It  advocates  the  great  enlargement  of  high  school  opportunities  until 
they  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  plan  by  which 
this  is  to  be  accomplished,  without  serious  increase  in  the  taxes  of  the 
people,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  with  modern  machinery  and  methods  any 
young  person  in  four  or  five  hours  a  day  of  labor  can  produce  enough  to 
support  himself  in  comfort.  A  system  of  "Public  Works  High  Schools"  is 
to  be  inaugurated  in  which  the  pupils  shall  be  productive  to  the  extent  of 
their  own   support  and   the   maintenance  of  the   school,  during  the   period   in 
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which  they  are  acquiring  their  secondary  education.  Space  is  lacking  in 
which  to  give  this  interesting  plan  in  anything  more  than  a  bare  statement  of 
its  central  idea.  But  every  teacher  and  every  parent  in  the  land  should  own 
and  read  the  whole  volume,  which  sets  forth  this  and  other  novel  theories  in 
a  most  attractive  and  constructive  fashion.  The  argument  is  plausible, 
and  the  trend  of  the  author's  thought  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction.  It 
may  well  be  called  an  epoch-making  book. 

Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Whittier's 
Snow-Bound  have  all  been  brought  together  in  one  little  book,  carefully  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Gaston,  and  published  by  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
New  York.     Price,  25  cents. 

It  is  very  convenient  for  the  student  to  have  these  poems,  required 
for  college  entrance  examinations  in  English,  in  one  compact  volume.  And 
to  the  lover  of  poetry  these  poems,  which  appeared  in  1845,  in  1858  and  in 
1866,  will  always  make  their  charming,  thrilling,  ne^•er-to-be-forgotten  appeal. 

English  Humorists,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The  Macmillan 
Company,   New  York.      Price,  25  cents. 

Here  is  a  handy  and  excellent  edition,  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
J.  C.  Castleman,  of  Thackeray's  delightful  lectures  on  Swift,  Congreve, 
Addison,^  Steele,  Prior,  Gay,  Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollet,  Fielding,  Sterne  and 
Goldsmith.     It  is  keen,  incisive  criticism,  and  most  enjoyable  reading. 

The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History  is  a  new,  thoroughly  revised 
and  partly  rewritten  edition  of  a  very  serviceable  book,  by  D.  H.  Montgom- 
ery.    Ginn  &  Co.,   Boston.     Price,  fl. 

It  has  long  served  as  a  text-book  in  many  schools.  Now  in  its  "new- 
form,  new  type,  new  illustrations  and  new  maps"  it  will  be  more  useful  than 
ever.  It  is  no  small  task  to  attempt  to  cover  American  history  in  its  mar- 
velous and  varied  developments  from  the  days  of  Columbus  to  President 
Taft  in  four  hundred  pages  of  text  (including  a  great  number  of  excellent  illus- 
trations), plus  one  hundred  pages  of  notes,  appendix,  questions  and  index;  but 
this  our  author  has  done  with  care  and  as  much  fullness  as  space  would  per- 
mit. Of  course  some  matters  of  great  importance  have  received  very  cursory 
treatment,  and  some  which  deserved  notice  have  been  wholly  omitted.  But 
the  careful  student  of  this  book  will  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  country. 

The  Education  of  the  Child.  By  Ellen  Key.  85  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  chapter  from  Miss  Key's  well-known  book,  The  Century  of  the 
Child,  a  work  that  has  gone  through  more  than  twenty  German  editions.  Mr. 
Edward  Bok  says  of  this  chapter:  "Nothing  finer  on  the  wise  education  of  the 
child  has  ever  been  brought  into  print.  To  me  this  chapter  is  a  perfect  classic  ; 
it  points  the  way  straight  for  every  parent,  and  it  should  find  a  place  in  every 
home  in  America  where  there  is  a  child."  The  plea  made  by  the  author  is 
for  a  saner  form  of  bringing  up  the  child;  for  more  freedom,  less  restraint; 
for  truer  conception  of  the  nature  and  needs  of   the  child.     Not  alone  should 
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this  be  a  book  for  parents,  teachers  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  illuminate 
their  work  and  make  their  part  of  the  training  of  the  child  an  inspiring  and 
noble  task. 

A  Second  Bouk  in  English  for  Foreigners.  By  Isabel  R.  Wallach.  256 
pages.      Price,  50  cents.      Silver,  Burdett  lS:  Co. 

Not  only  must  a  foreigner  learn  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language, 
but  he  should  know  in  the  very  process  of  learning  our  language  what  are  the 
customs  of  the  American  people  and  their  government.  In  this  book  the 
author  has  undertnken  to  provide  practical  help,  authoritative  information, 
civic  education  and  technical  training,  and  all  in  a  manner  easily  understand- 
able by  the  learner.  Especially  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  information 
relative  to  naturalization.  The  book  should  be  used  in  every  evening  school 
attended  by  foreigners. 

The  French  Verb.  By  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Martin,  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  359  pages.  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  .fl.25.      " 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach  the  student  how  to  use  the  French  verb  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  conjugate  it.  Complete  conjugations  of 
all  French  verbs  are  given,  and  their  idiomatic  use  is  carefully  illustrated. 
The  verbs  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  The  very  diction- 
ary gives  the  idiomatic  use  of  all  verbs  offering  peculiarities  or  difficulties. 
The  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  French  verb  offered  as  a 
text-book;  its  use  will  ensure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  most  vexatious  parts 
of  the  French  language. 

A  Modern  Chronicle.  By  Winston  Churchill.  Author  of  Richard  Carvel, 
The  Crisis,  Mr.  Crewe's  Career,  etc.  Illustrated  by  J.  H.  Gardner  Soper. 
The  Macmillan  Company.      Price,  -$1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Winston  Churchill's  novels.  It  is  a  fascinating 
love  story,  in  which  the  characters  are  so  sharply  drawn  that  they  seem  real 
flesh  and  blood  people  whom  we  know  and  love.  A  lovely  girl  dominates 
the  story.  Her  emotions,  achievements  and  experiences  are  intensely 
human.  It  is  like  entering  a  choice  social  circle  to  read  the  book,  and  we 
can  hardlv  believe  as  we  lay  it  down  that  we  have  been  dwelling  in  the 
realms  of  imagination. 

The  Syntax  of  High  School  Latin.  Edited  by  Lee  Byrne,  Central  High 
School,  Chicago.     54  pages.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price,  83  cents. 

This  book  presents  statistics  of  syntax  in  four  books  of  Caesar,  six  orations 
of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  Vei-gil,  together  with  a  selection  of  five  examples 
of  each  construction  in  each  author,  arranged  systematically,  and  the  same 
examples  arranged  also  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  texts.  Fifty 
collaborators,  mostly  high  school  teachers,  assisted  in  gathering  the  statistics. 
Mr.  Byrne  has  made  an  admirable  digest  and  arrangement  of  the  material, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools.  The  sum  up  of  the  statistics  shows  that  there  would  be  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  syntax  by  concentrating 
on  the  constructions  selected. 
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The  Tragedie  of  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra,  The  Life  of  Tymon  of 
Athens  and  The  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus,  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra, 
Troylus  and  Cressida,  Cymbeline,  Pericles,  Measure  for  Measure,  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  The  flerry  Wives  of  Windsor,  hy  William  Shakes- 
peare. Edited  with  Notes,  Introduction,  Glossary,  List  of  Variorum  Read- 
ings and  selected  criticism.  By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

These  are  all  choice  editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  ;  neat,  well  printed, 
scholarly  and  suitable  for  the  class  room  or  the  general  reader.  Their  handy, 
pocket  size  especially  fits  them  for  summer  use  in  situations  that  forbid  bulky 
volumes. 

Poems.     By  William  Whitman  Bailey.      Preston  &  Rounds  Company. 

Professor  William  Whitman  Bailey  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  contributor  of  nature  articles  and  poems.  Most  of  the  poems  in 
this  volume  are  flower  poems,  and  nearly  all  those  on  other  subjects  have  in 
them  a  touch  of  sentiment  for  nature,  of  which  the  author  is  an  ardent  lover 
as  well  as  a  profound  student.  In  this  day  of  specialization  it  is  well  that  a 
flower  poet  who  is  well  worthy  the  name  has  arisen.  Professor  Bailey's  work 
as  a  scientist  has  never  dimmed  his  susceptibility  to  the  delicate  charm  of 
nature.  He  reveals  in  this  delightful  volume  many  a  precious  secret,  which 
has  been  whispered  to  him  in  sunny  meadow  or  shaded  dell. 

A  Text=Book  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Arthur 
W.  Ewell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. With  one  hundred  and  two  illustrations  and  sixty-three  tables. 
P.   Blakiston's    Son  &  Co.     Price,  .$2.25  net. 

This  volume,  attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  is  thoroughly  up  to  date 
in  its  subject-matter.  It  will  fill  a  place  in  the  class  room  that  no  other  book 
yet  printed  in  this  country  is  qualified  to  fill.  Its  intent  is  threefold — to  serve 
as  a  laboratory  manual,  a  text-book  for  the  recitation  room  and  as  a  conven- 
ient and  comprehensive  reference  book.  Experiments  involving  expensive 
chemicals  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  laboratory  exercises  are 
planned  so  as  to  give  the  student  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles  involved. 
Provision  is  made,  however,  for  some  hard  thinking  on  the  student's  part  in 
working  out  the  problems.  An  equivalent  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  courses  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  is  presupposed  as  a 
preparation  for  use  of  this  manual.  Theory  and  experiment  are  closely  yoked 
together,  and  the  most  important  modern  problems  are  fully  treated  in  this 
excellent  volume. 

Practical  Agriculture.  A  brief  treatise  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  For- 
estry, Stock  Feeding,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Road  Building.  By  John  Wil- 
kinson, A.M.,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Oklahoma.  Formerly 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Northwestern  Normal  School,  Alva,  Okla. 
American  Book  Company.      Price,  fl. 

This  volume  is  an  excellent  practical  guide  on  the  leading  branches  of 
farming.     It  is  written   by  one  who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the   subjects 
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covered,  as  he  is  a  profound  student,  and  has  had  a  practical  training,  which 
gives  him  first-hand  knowledge.  The  book  will  serve  as  a  convenient  text- 
book for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  high  and  other  schools. 

The  British  Isles.  Bv  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.     Price,  60  cents  net. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  and  packed  full  of  information. 
It  is  an  actual  record  of  what  several  very  much  ali\'e  American  boys  and 
girls  saw  in  a  somewhat  leisurely  trip  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  have  never  read  a  book  that  told  in  so  small  a  space,  a  little  over  three 
hundred  pages,  so  much  which  Americans  are  eager  to  know  about  these  fa- 
mous isles.  The  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations  and  the  maps  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  book.  Young  people  everywhere  will 
delight  to  read  it. 

An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  By  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  New  York.      Price,  40  cents. 

This  new  volume  in  Merrill's  English  Texts  has  been  carefully  edited  by 
Allan  Abbott,  of  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  of  Teachers  College,  New 
York.  Readers  of  Stevenson  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  incomparable 
charm  of  his  writings.  And  as  we  go  with  him  on  this  canoe  trip  from 
Antwerp  to  Paris,  or  over  the  Cevennes  Mountains  with  his  stupid  donkey, 
we  marvel  at  his  keen  observations  and  irresistible  wit  and  humor,  often  under 
very  depressing  conditions. 

Broad  Lines  in  Science  Teaching.  Edited  by  F.  Hodson,  Ph.D.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.      Price,  .$1.25  net. 

Here  is  a  valuable  book.  It  covers  a  vast  territory.  It  is  the  combined 
wisdom  of  a  score  of  experts,  mostly  in  England,  but  one  each  from  Ireland, 
New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States.  The  subject  for  discussion  is  "The 
teaching  of  science  to  boys  and  girls  of  secondary  school  age."  These  writers 
believe  in  it  thoroughly,  and  proceed  to  show  "the  many  sided  human  value 
of  science  in  modern  education."  In  a  long  and  able  introduction  Prof.  M. 
E.  Sadler,  of  Manchester,  affirms  that  the  study  of  natural  science  has  done 
what  the  classical  renaissance  did  centuries  before,  viz.,  swept  through  the 
whole  field  of  higher  education,  and  given  "a  new  aim  and  method  to  the 
schools."  Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  all  these  writers,  he  will  find  them 
earnest,  able  and  vigorously  defending  their  views,  and  he  may  be  surprised 
to  find  how  deeply  this  study  enters  into  the  health,  the  mental  and  moral 
growth,  and  the  general  welfare,  not  only  of  students,  but  of  all  the  people. 
We  commend  these  papers  heartily,  and  are  sure  every  thoughtful  teacher 
will  benefit  bv  their  perusal. 

Donkey  John,  By  Margaret  W.  Morley.  A.  C.  McCIurg  cV  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  The  Bee  People  and  The  Renewal  of  Life,  has  a  happy  fac- 
ulty of  making  her  characters  stand  out  distinctly.  Donkey  John,  the  hero  of 
this  book,  is  ^a  bright  and  very  persistent  boy,  who  lived  in  the  Toy  Valley, 
far  up    in  the   Tyrol    of   Austria,  among   the    Dolomite  Mountains,  a  century 
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ago.  Here  most  of  the  people  are  wood  carvers,  and  make  the  toys  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  children.  They  keep  at  it  for  generations,  and  become  very 
expert.  John,  whose  father  was  a  woodcutter,  determined  to  carve  toys,  and 
this  book  tells  how,  after  many  years  and  endless  mistakes,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded.     A  love  story  is  nicely  interwoven  through  it  all. 

Modern  Language  Texts.  Heyse's  Anfang  und  Ende  ;  Schiller's  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans  ;  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit ;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  ; 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Roth's  Ein  Nordischer  Held;  Ries' 
Easy  German  Stories;  Mairet's  La  Petite  Princesse ;  Sand's  Le  Meunier 
D'Angibault  (.\merican  Book  Company);  Betz'  Till  Eulenspiegel ;  Span- 
hoofd's  Erstes  Lesebuch  (D.  C.  fleath  &  Co.);  Von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche  (Merrill  ). 

Each  of  these  texts  is  edited  by  teachers,  and  is  prepared  with  due  regard  to 
pupils'  abilitv  and  equipment. 

Elementary  Course  in  Perspective.  By  Sherman  M.  Turrill,  C.E.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company.      Price,  •'J1.25  net. 

In  this  book  Mr  Turrill  illustrates  the  mechanical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  making  of  a  perspective  drawing.  He 
employs  two  methods  :  the  method  by  the  use  of  the  plan  and  the  method  by 
scale.  In  the  former  all  details  are  to  be  drawn  with  instruments,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  much  mechanical  labor  entailed.  Where  the  accurate  location 
of  the  leading  points  only  is  desired,  the  method  by  scale  serves  well,  and  is 
the  quicker  process.  The  author  discusses  the  .first  method  mainly  with  the 
view  of  assistance  of  the  mechanical  drafts,  whereas  the  second  method  is 
intended  for  the  artist  and  freehand  draftsman.  The  work  is  enriched  with 
sixteen  illustrations  and  folding  plates.  A  beginner  in  the  study  of  per- 
spective will  find  this  a  usable  book,  even   without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of   the  following  books  : — 

Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion.     Denver,  Col.     1909. 

Biennial   Report  of  the  Board  of  Education.     Reading,  Pa.     1907-1909. 

The  University  of  Colorado  Studies.  Volume  VII.  No.  1.  Freight  Rates 
and  Manufactures  in  Colorado.  The  University  of  Colorado  Studies.  Vol- 
ume VII.  No.  2.  Scientific  Expedition  to  Northwestern  Colorado  in  1909. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1908.  Volume  I  and  II.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1909.  Volume  I  and  II.  Library  of  Congress.  Report 
on  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  etc.  Sonneck.  1909.  Library  of  Congress. 
A  List  of  Geographical  Atlases.  Phillips.  Volume  I.  Atlases.  Library 
of  Congress.  A  List  of  Geographical  Atlases.  Phillips.  \'olume  II.  Author 
List  Index.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Bulletins  38,  39,  41  and  48. 
Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii  (38).  By  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Tlingit  Mvths  and    Texts  (39).      Recorded  by  John    R.  Swanton.      Antiquities 
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of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  (41).  By  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes.  The  Choc- 
taw of  Bayou  Lacomb,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  Louisiana  (48).  By  David  I. 
Bushnell,- Jr.     Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 

Rhode  Island  School  Reports.     E.  L.  Freeman  Company,  State  Printers. 

A  Bibliography  of  Persius.  By  Morris  H.  Morgan.  Printed  at  expense  of 
the  Richard  Manning  Hodges  Fund.  Library  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society.  Volum^e  IX.  Pub- 
lished by  Williams  &  Norgate.     London. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Thing  in  the  World.  By  Fletcher  Harper  Swift. 
With  illustrations  by  George  Alfred  Williams.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New- 
York.      Price,  30  cents. 

This  choice  little  volume  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Drummond's  "The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World."  The  present  edition  is  intended  as  a  school 
edition,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  superintendents  are  seeking  sup- 
plementary reading,  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  this  volume  of  fifty- 
seven  pages  to  their  special  attention.  The  suggestion  of  the  book  worked 
out  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  is  that  beautiful  li\es  are  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  The  story  is  so  told  as  to  inevitably  rivet  the 
attention  of  young  readers.  It  is  suitable  for  any  grade  above  the  fourth,  and 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  such  discerning  educators  as  Prof.  H.  H. 
Home,  Prof.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ass't  Supt.  Meleney,  of  New  York  City, 
and  many  others. 

Manual  of  Elementary  French.  By  Isidore  II.  B.  Spiers.  French 
Master  at  the  William  Penn  Charter  School.  Philadelphia.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  50  cents. 

There  are  in  every  language  a  certain  number  of  facts  of  accidence  and 
syntax,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable.  Without  going  into  the  detail 
of  exceptional,  rare  or  debatable  cases,  this  manual  places  before  the  student, 
in  the  clearest  possible  form,  these  fundamental  facts.  The  exercises  provide 
drill  in  each  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  manual.  The  beginner,  the 
student  and  the  reader  will  find  this  book  of  substantial  assistance  in  clarify- 
ing his  knowledge  on  some  elementary  point  in  French. 


Periodical  Notes 

TJie  Dial  celebrates  its  thirtieth  anniversary  with  the  May  issue,  which  number  has  a  table  of 
contents  possibly  not  equaled  by  any  contemporary  literary  review.  T/ie  Dial  has  had  a  most 
interesting-  development.  It  states  with  justifiable  pride  that  in  all  its  thirty  years  it  has  never 
missed  an  issue;  nor  has  its  external  form  been  materially  changed.  Few  are  the  journals  that 
have  been  conducted  bv  the  same  man  for  so  long  a  period;  fewer  still  are  those  which,  after 
thirty  years,  remain  in  ihe  hands  of  their  founder  and  first  editor. — The  May  number  of  Every- 
body's Magazine  contains  the  final  chapters  of  Judge  Ren.  B.  Lindsay's  masterly  effective  story 
of  "The  Beast  and  the  Jungle."  With  all  its  disconragements  it  is  an  optimistic  story,  and  the 
victory  that  marks  this  installment  should  be  an  inspiration  to  other  men  elsewhere. — "College 
Men  and  the  Bible,"  an  article  contributed  by  Clayton  S.  Cooper,  to  the  May  Century,  is  alive 
with  inspiring  facts  of  the  widespread  revival"  of  interest  among  intellectual  young  men  in  the 
text  and  teachings  of  Scripture.  In  the  West  and  South  in  hjoSAjq  ten  state  institutions  reported 
an  actual  attendance  of  3,678  students  in  Voluntary  Bilile  classes.  In  the  college  year  icjoS-O), 
41,509  books  for  the  .study  or  the  English  Bible,  prepared  by  college  professors  and  Bible  experts, 
were  purchased  and  used  for  systematic  work  among  students. — Z,;]^//«co//'5  for  May  publishes 
the  fifth  paper  on  "  What  is  Wi-ong  with  our  Public  Schools."  This  paper  deals  with  "  TIk-  Cost 
of  Improvement,"  a  subject  of  vital  interest  in  the  public-school  problem. 
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THE  teacher's  task  is  steadily  becoming  more  weighty  and 
more  clearly  indispensable  in  the  life  of  America,  and  for 
several  reasons.  The  average  home  has  no  longer  the  enor- 
mous educating  power  that  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  The  average  city  family  no  longer  meets  three  times 
a  day ;  the  members  no  longer  go  together  to  the  church  on 
Sunday,  or  to  some  social  event  on  a  week-day  evening.  The 
tasks  of  the  old-fashioned  home  have  now  largely  departed  to 
the  mill,  factory  or  store,  or  to  the  great  farms  of  the  West; 
and  in  many  homes  there  is  no  skilled  labor  in  which  the 
children  can  join. 

The  church  finds  itself  beset  by  novel  barriers,  owing  to 
racial  diversities  in  the  population  of  New  England,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  population  is  not  regularly  reached  by  its 
ministration. 

These  changes  throw  an  added  responsibility  upon  the 
schools,  which  must  now  undertake  much  that  was  formerly 
achieved  by  church  and  home.  We  cannot  be  content  with 
mere  facility  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  civilization.  We  demand 
of  the  schools  development  of  wholesome  personality,  of 
courage,  sincerity  and  reverence,  and  the  unfolding  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood.     But  such  demand  implies  strong 
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personality  in  our  teachers.  Tiie  greatest  problem  of  the 
educational  world  is  how  to  secure  and  retain  the  strongest 
minds  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

We  shall  not  direct  these  strong  minds  to  the  teacher's 
calling  by  mere  expedients  or  prizes.  A  pension  system  for 
all  teachers  is  advocated  by  many  as  a  tempting  bait ;  but  do 
we  forget  that  pensions  in  the  long  run  will  reduce  salaries,  or 
at  least  will  prevent  them  from  rising?  More  vacation  is  advo- 
cated by  those  who  do  not  realize  the  portentous  wastefulness 
of  the  present  vacation  system  in  America. 

The  great  need,  I  believe,  is  to  relate  the  teacher's  task  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  great  thinkers  and  leaders  of  the  past,  and 
to  relate  it  to  the  progress  of  society  to-day.  The  first  of  these 
requisites  means  that  education  must  be  rooted  deep  in  phil- 
osophy. Our  educational  fads  spring  up  quickly,  because  they 
have  no  deepness  of  earth.  They  dwindle  and  vanish  quickly, 
because  not  based  on  sound  psychology,  not  equipped  with 
logical  method,  not  rooted  in  any  consistent  philosophical 
world-view.  Less  emphasis  on  school  methods,  and  more  on 
broad  philosophical  training  will  give  us  men  and  women  of 
larger   culture  and  stronger  personality  in  our  schoolhouses. 

The  second  requisite  is  to  make  the  world  see  how  the  teacher 
is  transforming  human  life.  When  Napoleon  declined  to  talk 
with  Pestalozzi,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  bother  with 
teaching  A  B  C,  he  fell  into  the  pit  which  always  awaits  the 
man  of  force  in  the  presence  of  the  man  of  ideas.  It  is  the  A 
B  C  of  language  which  has  given  us  the  volcanic  and  world- 
shaking  utterances  of  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo,  Ibsen  and  Tol- 
stoi. It  is  the  ABC  of  science  which  has  transformed  the  face 
of  civilization,  covered  the  continents  with  steel  rails  and 
threaded  the  ocean  with  steel  nerves. 

A  conference  like  this  should  lift  each  teacher  out  of  the 
routine  of  the  year,  and  make  us  all  see  the  roots  of  our  work 
in  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  and  the  fruitage  of  our  work 
in  the  steady  growth  of  truth  and  justice  through  the  world. 
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PRINCIPAL     AMASA    A.    HOLDEX,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    WOONSOCKET,    RHODE    ISLAND 

|VERY  3^car  more  than  four  thousand  ambitious 
5'oung  men  and  women,  full  of  youthful  aspira- 
tions and  energy,  enter  our  New  England  col- 
leges, putting  themselves  in  the  waj-  of  completing 
the  course  in  four  years  or  less.  What  percent- 
age of  these  freshmen  return  to  college  for  a 
second  3'ear?  This  is  an  interesting  question,  as 
is  amph'  proven  b}'  letters  received  from  many 
college  authorities.  One  official  writes,  ''I  am  not  sure  how 
it  (his  college)  will  rate  with  other  colleges  of  about  the  same 
general  size,  but  shall  be  glad  to  learn  \'our  findings."  Another 
writes,  "The  question  3'ou  are  investigating  is  one  in  which  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  for  a  long  time;"  and  a  third 
says,  'T  ma}"  add  that  I  have  been  stud3'ing  up  the  matter  a 
little  myself  recentl3%  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  conclusions 
you  arrive  at." 

The  following  New  England  colleges  are  considered: — 

Amherst 

Brown 

Wesleyan 

Boston  University 

Tufts 

University  of  Vermont 

Other  colleges  were  omitted  because  their  conditions  differed 
from  those  in  the  colleges  named  above  so  that  a  comparison 
would  not  be  of  great  value.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  conclusions,  or  to  discover  why  the  per  cents  var}'  in 
different  colleges.  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  sufficient  to 
attempt  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  only,  for  the  investigation 
was  not  made  in  order  to  prove  any  pet  theor}-  but  simph^  to 
determine  the  facts.  Table  1  is  a  table  of  per  cents.  The  num- 
bers given  indicate,  for  the  colleges,  the  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
men who  returned  to  the  college  a  second  time. 


Radcliffe 

Dartmouth 

Yale 

M.  I.  T. 

Harvard 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Bowdoin 

University  of  Maine 

Smith 

Wellesley 

Pembroke 

Williams 
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The  first  column  is  for  the  classes  of  1908,  the  second  for 
the  classes  of  1909,  the  third  for  the  classes  of  1910,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  classes  of  1911.  The  fifth  column  is  a  column 
of  averages,  each  number  being  the  average  to  the  nearest  per 
cent  of  the  numbers  on  its  left. 

The  method  of  investigation  was  as  follows:  The  six  college 
catalogues,  directories  or  address  lists  from  1903  and  1904  to 
those  of  1908  and  1909  were  used. 

Taking  the  lists  of  freshmen  as  given  in  the  catalogue  for  1904 
and  1905,  and  crossing  out  all  names  in  the  list  which  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  previous  year,  we  have  the  number  upon 
which  is  based  the  per  cent.  This  gives  the  most  probable 
number  of  new  freshmen  in  the  college,  though  possibly  this 
ma3'  be  incorrect,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  fails  of  promo- 
tion, remains  out  of  college  for  a  year  or  more  and  then  returns 
as  a  freshman.  This  number  is  so  small  however,  as  to  be 
negligible,  and  as  it  may  appear  in  any  college,  it  would  not 
materialh^  affect  the  comparative  per  cents. 

Next  the  lists  of  students  in  the  catalogue  of  the  3^ear  1905- 
1906  was  examined  to  see  how  many  so-called  new  freshmen  of 
the  previous  3'ear  were  registered  in  the  college.  In  the  case 
of  Radcliffe,  that  number  was  found  to  be  96  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  new  freshmen  of  the  previous  3'ear.  In  other  words, 
there  were  73  pupils  registered  at  Radcliffe  as  freshmen  in  the 
catalogue  for  the  3'ear  1904-1905.  Examining  the  catalogue  of 
the  previous  year  we  find  one  of  the  73  in  the  college  that  3^ear, 
thus  giving  72  as  the  number  of  new  freshmen  entering  in  the 
fall  of  1904.  Of  these  72,  69  were  found  somewhere  in  the 
catalogue  for  the  next  year,  1905-1906,  so  that  69  of  the  72 
returned  to  Radcliffe.  Sixt3^-nine  divided  b3^  72  gives  .96, 
which  we  will  call  the  retention  per  cent,  and  it  is  the  first  per 
cent  given  in  the  table. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  69  was  not  the  number  of  freshmen 
who  became  sophomores.  It  is  the  number  of  those  72  new 
freshmen  who  returned  to  the  college  for  the  second  3'ear,  and 
they  will  be  found  among  the  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors 
and  specials. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  think  that  the  per  cents  indicate  the 
comparative  sizes  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes.    This 
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caution  seems  to  be  necessar\',  for  although  the  method  of 
investigation  had  been  thoroughly  explained  to  the  college 
authorities  when  the  request  was  made  for  the  catalogues,  yet 
in  one  case  where  the  data  had  been  worked  out  by  the  college 
authorities  themselves,  they  stated  that  in  one  class  two  more 
were  graduated  than  entered  the  class  in  its  freshman  year. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  fact;  but  it  was  a  comparison  of  the  size 
of  the  senior  class  with  the  size  of  the  class  in  its  freshman 
3'ear,  counting  in  all  those  who  had  fallen  back,  or  who  had 
gained  a  3'ear,  or  who  had  come  in  with  advanced  standing 
from  other  colleges.  This  data  we  were  not  looking  for,  and 
our  retention  per  cent  indicates,  as  stated. before,  the  per  cent 
of  those  who  entered  in  a  certain  3'ear  returning  to  the  college 
as  students  of  an3'  class  for  the  next  3^ear. 

These  per  cents  var3'  from  68  in  the  Universit\'  of  Vermont, 
class  of  1908,  to  96  in  the  Radcliffe  and  Yale  classes  of  1908, 
while  the  averages  of  the  per  cents  for  the  four  classes  vary 
from  76  for  the  Universit3'  of  Vermont  to  95  for  Radcliffe. 

The  number  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  is  the  average  for 
that  column,  and  shows  that  in  the  colleges  considered,  84  per 
cent  or  85  per  cent  is  the  average  of  the  retention  per  cents  for 
each  class. 

It  seems  that  from  5  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  of  the  freshmen 
in  these  colleges  do  not  return  for  a  second  3'ear,  and  that  on 
the  average  between  15  per  cent  and  16  per  cent  of  the'  fresh- 
men fail  to  return  for  a  second  3'ear  to  the  college  of  their  first 
choice. 

The  average  of  the  per  cents  for  the  four  classes  in  all  the 
colleges  is  about  84^  per  cent,  eight  colleges  having  a  greater 
per  cent  than  that,  and  ten  a  lower  per  cent,  while  one  half  of 
the  colleges  have  more  than  880  per  cent,  and  one  half  less  than 
that  per  cent. 

It  ma3'  be  interesting  also  to  know  the  percentage  of  the 
entering  classes  that  return  for  the  third  and  fourth  3'ears. 
These  figures  were  determined  for  the  class  of  1908  throughout 
the  whole  course;  including  in  the  fourth  3'ear  those  registered 
for  the  fourth  3'ear  plus  others  of  the  same  entering  class  pre- 
vioush'  registered  as  seniors.  It  ma^'  be  thought  that  figures 
for  onh'  one  3'ear  are  of  no  great  value,  but  these  figures  for 
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an}'  given  college  var}-  but  slighth-  from  ^-ear  to  year,  so  that 
the  figures  for  one  3^ear  are,  after  all,  a  fairl\'  accurate  indication 
of  the  average. 

Eight^'-four  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  in  these  colleges  return 
for  a  second  ^^ear,  73  per  cent  for  a  third  j'ear,  and  67  per  cent 
become  seniors  or  reach  their  fourth  3'ear  in  college.  These 
figures  vary  in  the  second  year  from  68  for  the  Universit}-  of 
Vermont  to  96  for  Yale  and  Radcliffe;  in  the  third  3-ear,  from 
52  for  the  University-  of  Vermont  to  92  for  Yale,  and  in  the 
fourth  3'ear,  from  43  for  the  University  of  Vermont  to  88  for 
Radcliffe. 

Finalh',  for  this  class  of  1908,  about  1-6  dropped  out  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  1-4  before  the  beginning 
of  the  third  \'ear,  and  about  1-3  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  3'ear;  and  of  these  numbers,  1-6  held  good  as  the  average 
for  the  colleges  for  all  the  four  j-ears. 

After  this  array  of  dry  statistics  which  has  been  greatly  con- 
densed, we  mav  perhaps  remember  the  main  facts,  that  the 
three  fractions,  1-6,  1-4  and  1-3  are  roughh-  the  parts  of  the 
freshmen  that  have  dropped  out  by  the  end  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  years  respective!}-,  and  that  about  one  half  of  those 
who  drop  out  leave  before  beginning  the  second  \-ear. 

Table  2  is  a  table  of  per  cents,  giving  for  each  college  the 
per  cent  of  the  entering  class  that  remained  for  the  years  indi- 
cated at  the  head  of  the  columns,  except  that  in  the  fourth 
column  is  given  the  per  cent  for  those  who  have  been  seniors 
before  the  fourth  3'ear,  plus  the  fourth-3-ear  students. 

The  figures  in  the  second  column  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  table  1  for  the  same  year,  because  in  table  2  the  100  per  cent 
in  the  first  column  includes  all  who  were  registered  as  freshmen 
in  the  fall  of  1904  regai-dless  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  ma}- 
have  been  registered  before,  whereas  in  table  1  the  repeaters 
were  not  counted. 

A  third  table  for  five  other  New  England  colleges  is  given 
and  contains  the  same  data  as  table  2.  Their  average  per 
cents  are  lower,  but  one  fact  is  noticeable  for  the  college  in 
both  tables,  namely,  at  least  one  half  of  all  who  leave,  drop  out 
before  beginning  the  second  year. 
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Class. 


Radcliffe 

Yale 

Harvard 

Bowdoin 

Smith 

Pembroke 

Dartmouth 

M.  I.  T. 

Mt.  Holjoke 

University  of  Main( 

Welleslej 

Williams 

Amherst 

Brown 

We  si  cyan 

Boston  University 

Tufts 

University  of  Vermont 

Average, 


Table  1 

'oS 

•09 

'10 

'11 

Ave. 

96 

95 

95 

95 

95 

96 

87 

92 

92 

92 

91 

92 

92 

90 

91 

85 

93 

94 

87 

90 

87 

89 

88 

87 

88 

91 

78 

85 

93 

87 

86 

85 

84 

86 

85 

87 

80 

88 

84 

85 

82 

83 

87 

86 

84 

82 

88 

80 

84 

83 

85 

85 

79 

82 

83 

85 

82 

78 

82 

82 

88 

79 

78 

82 

82 

81 

82 

83 

77 

81 

83 

79 

78 

83 

81 

82 

79 

87 

69 

79 

80 

73 

82 

78 

78 

68 

78 

86 

74 

76 

85 


84 


85 


84 


84.5 


Table    2 — Class  of  1908 


Year. 

ISt 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Harvard 100 

88 

82 

70 

Smith 

100 

87 

77 

76 

Yale 

100 

94 

92 

83 

Wellesley 

100 

80 

69 

63 

Dartmouth 

100 

84 

76 

73 

M.  I.  T.    . 

100 

86 

74 

65 

Mt.  Holyoke    . 

100 

81 

72 

72 

Brown 

100 

77 

69 

62 

Amherst  . 

100 

88 

72 

64 

University  of  Maine 

100 

82 

68 

60 

Tufts 

100 

80 

67 

60 

Williams 

100 

85 

74 

71 

University  of  Vermont, 

100 

67 

52 

43 

Boston  University    . 

100 

78 

70 

63 

Wesleyan 

100 

82 

74 

63 

Bowdoin 

100 

83 

70 

55 

Radcliffe 

100 

95 

89 

88 

Pembroke 

100 

87 

74 

72 

Average, 


100 


84 


73 


C7 
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Table    3 — Class  of  1908 


Year. 

ISt 

2d 

3d 

4th 

w.  p.  I. 

100 

75 

65 

60 

Bates 

100 

86 

78 

92 

Trinity      .' 

100 

71 

61 

47 

Colby 

100 

67 

52 

50 

Middleburv 

100 

77 

60 

60 

Average, 


100 


75 


63 


53 


& 


Classic  Sonnets 

ON  THE  TRILOGY  OF  /ESCHYLUS 

HELEN  GARY    CHADWICK 

As  o'er  the  world  broods  the  unfathomed  Mind, 
O'er  Athens'  mighty  theatre  hung  the  blue, 
Stainless  of  cloud  ;  and  as  may  quickly  brew 

Mists  rolling  dark  before  the  angering  wind, 

'Neath  the  bard's  archetype  heaven,  unconfined, 
Rose  wraiths  of  human  passion  in  bold  crew 
Defiant,  till  their  maddened  numbers  grew 

To  gloom  the  glorious  scroll  of  light  behind. 


Mustered  their  armies,  gathering  strength  to  flame 
Bolts  against  Deity,  wrath  conquering  Love,— 

Which  master  of  the  destinies  to  prove. 

When,  lo! — beneath  the  Sun-god's  shafts  they  tame — 
Fall  from  the  heights  they  swarmed  to  seize  above, 

And  in  the  Eternal  Calm  again  dissolve! 


College  failures:   The  Responsibility  of  the 
School  and  the  Home 


FRANK    W.    NICOLSON,    SECRETARY    OF    THE    FACULTY,    WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY,    CONNECTICUT 

HE  general  subject  for  discussion  this  afternoon, 
according  to  the  program,  is  the  College  Fresh- 
man, and,  although  it  is  not  so  announced,  I  un- 
derstand the  particular  topic  that  is  to  engage 
our  attention  is  the  freshman  who  makes  a  failure 
of  his  college  course.  We  are,  I  believe,  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  responsibilit}'  for  such  failures  as 
between  the  home,  the  school  and  the  college. 
Although  the  preliminary  paper  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  freshman  in  college,  it  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  college  failures  are  embraced  in  the  class  of 
those  who  leave  without  completing  the  course.  On  the  con- 
trary, man}-  men  spend  their  four  years  in  study  and  graduate 
with  their  class,  who  have  made  anything  but  a  success  of  their 
college  work;  b}'  succumbing  to  the  various  distractions  of  a 
college  course,  and  b\-  failing  to  develop  all  their  powers, 
mental  and  moral,  the}'  have  cultivated  habits  of  shiftlessness 
that  ma}'^  cling  to  them  all  their  lives.  The}'  have  a  diploma, 
to  be  sure,  but  lack  the  disciplined  mind  for  which  a  diploma 
is  supposed  to  stand,  and  therefore  are  practical  failures, 
although  not  so  published  to  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boy  who  is  forced  through  poverty,  ill  health  or  domestic 
difficulties  to  leave  college  after  a  gallant  struggle  to  prepare 
himself  for  its  advantages,  I  should  be  far  from  considering  a 
failure.  Indeed,  he  not  infrequently  makes  a  better  record  in 
the  world  than  the  purposeless  youth  of  means  who  by  the  aid 
of  tutors  holds  his  place  in  his  class  and  is  proclaimed  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

The  colleges  are  paying  more  attention  of  recent  years  to 
their  "non-graduates,"  and  in  that  list  are  found  some  of  the 
most  loval  friends  of  the  institution.     While  we  are  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  permit  me  to  supplement  the  statistics  furnished  b}'  the 
last  speaker  with  some  facts  that  ma3'be  of  interest  concerning 
the  non-graduates  of  Wesle3'an  Universit}-.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  look  into  the  matter  recently,  and  find  that  37  per  cent  of 
those  who  entered  Wesleyan  since  its  founding  in  1831  failed 
to  graduate.  The  proportion  of  non-graduates  to  the  total 
number  entering  has  been,  by  decades,  as  follows:  1830-1840, 
49  per  cent;  1840-1850,  m  per  cent;  1850-1860,  40  per  cent; 
1860-1870,  40  per  cent;  1870-1880,  39  per  cent;  1880-1890,  37  per 
cent;  1890-1900,  29  per  cent;  1900-1910,  33^  per  cent.  That  is, 
beginning  with  a  loss  in  the  first  decade  of  about  50  per  cent, 
the  proportion  of  non-graduates  graduall}'  and  regularh'  fell  to 
29  per  cent,  then  in  the  decade  just  closing  rose  again  to  33J 
per  cent.  In  the  last  four  years,  it  should  be  added,  the  pro- 
portion was  as  high  as  38  per  cent.  This  recent  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  non-graduates  is  a  disquieting  fact  for  which  I 
have  heard  no  satisfactory  explanation,  unless  it  be  the  growing 
expense  of  fraternit}'  life.  I  have  no  figures  from  other  colleges 
bearing  on  this  point  except  from  Williams,  where  it  seems  that 
the  senior  enrollment  this  3'ear  (class  of  1910)  comprises  only 
560  per  cent  of  those  admitted  to  the  class  four  3'ears  ago;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  class  of  1909,  the  enrollment  in  the  senior 
year  was  onh'  65  per  cent  of  the  freshman  enrollment.  These 
proportions  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
previous  classes  back  to  1890,  the  average  of  all  these  classes 
being  77  per  cent.  If  it  should  appear  from  inquir}-  tiiat  in 
other  colleges  a  similar  increase  in  the  proportion  of  non-grad- 
uates is  to  be  observed  of  recent  years,  it  would  be  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  investigation  whether  the  increase  has  been 
due  to  some  general  cause,  as  for  example,  the  recent  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  or  whether  in  each  case  it  has  been  due  to 
local  conditions. 

Some  3'ears  ago  I  wrote  to  all  the  men  who  had  dropped  out 
of  Wesleyan  from  the  five  classes  just  previousl}^  graduated, 
asking  for  a  confidential  statement  of  their  reasons  for  leaving. 
The  replies  were  most  interesting.  The  most  notable  feature 
was  the  regret  expressed  over  lost  opportunities, — the  lamenta- 
tion over  shortsightedness.  From  the  replies  received,  and 
from  a  study  of  such  data  as  are  on  file  in  the  college  ofiice,  I 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  apart  from  questions  of  discipline 
and  poor  scholarship  (and  these,  by  the  waj',  do  not  include  by 
any  means  the  majority  of  the  cases,  at  least  with  us),  the 
chief  reasons  wh3'  men  leave  college  are,  in  order  of  frequenc}^ 
(1)  lack  of  mone^^;  (2)  ill  health  of  student  or  parents:  (3)  the 
desire  to  go  into  business  without  devoting  further  time  to  stud}^ 
(It  should  be  added  here  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
bo3'S  are  coming  to  college  with  the  avowed  intention  of  spend- 
ing only  one  j-ear,  their  purpose  being  to  join  a  fraternity  and 
get  a  taste  of  college  life.)  Many  non-graduates,  I  believe, 
might  have  been  saved  to  the  college;  and  in  general  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Birdseye  that  our  college  ''waste  heap"  is  altogether 
too  large  in  proportion  to  our  product.  I  shall  try  to  suggest 
later  a  method  b}'  which  it  seems  to  me  much  of  the  waste 
might  be  made  productive. 

With  the  premise,  then,  that  not  all  who  leave  college  during 
the  course  are  to  be  classified  as  failures,  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  clearl}'  entitled  to  be  so  described. 
The  College  Failure — what  a  sad  picture  the  term  calls  to  the 
mind  of  those  of  us  who  as  administrative  officers  have  labored 
in  vain  and  have  reaped  but  a  harvest  of  broken  promises;  who 
must  meet  the  disappointed  parents  who  have,  in  many  cases, 
made  serious  sacrifices  to  gain  an  education  for  their  children 
and  have  not  only  failed  to  secure  an  adequate  return  for  what 
they  have  expended,  but  must  also  suffer  the  pain  and  disgrace 
of  their  boys'  return  home  under  the  displeasure  of  the  college 
authorities.  College  failures  are  of  various  tj^pes.  There  are 
failures  in  scholarship  and  failures  in  character.  There  are 
positive  and  negative  failures.  A  positive  failure  in  scholar- 
ship may  be  defined  as  one  who,  through  inadequate  prepara- 
tion, ignorance  of  how  to  stud}',  or  laziness,  is  dropped  from 
college,  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  class;  a  negative 
failure  in  scholarship  is  one  who.  though  he  may  graduate,  has 
not  obtained  from  the  college  course  what  his  natural  ability 
might  have  made  possible, — an  honor  man  by  nature,  but  a 
member  of  the  last  third  of  his  class  by  choice;  the  term  in- 
cludes those  who,  frequently  by  the  advice  of  friends,  and  some- 
times even  of  their  parents,  come  to  college  with  the  idea  that 
studv  is  a  secondarv  consideration,  and  that  the  best  education 
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is  to  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  one's  fellows,  and  from 
engaging  without  restraint  in  the  distractions,  athletic  and 
other,  of  college  life.  A  positive  failure  in  character  is 
made  known  to  the  world  b}-  the  action  of  the  faculty  in  sus- 
pending or  expelling  for  immoralit}'^  or  breach  of  college  rules; 
the  negative  failures  in  character  are  much  more  numerous, 
although  the}'  are  known  to  few  outside  their  immediate  circle 
of  acquaintances.  They  comprise  the  young  men  who  fail  to 
take  the  place  which  they  might  in  the  moral  life  of  the  com- 
munit}-;  who  lack  strength  of  will  to  resist  public  opinion  when 
it  takes  a  wrong  direction,  and  who  let  themselves  drift  with 
the  tide,  instead  of  striking  out  on  an  independent  course. 
The}'  are  the  sport  of  every  random  impulse,  and  the  prey  of 
ever}'  casual  temptation.  They  fail  to  build  for  themselves 
strong  characters,  and  they  leave  college  flabbier  in  morals  than 
when  they  entered. 

Failure  in  scholarship  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  asso- 
ciated with  failure  in  character;  a  few  unfortunate  j^ouths,  to 
be  sure,  discover  after  entering  college  that  nature  did  not 
intend  them  for  studious  pursuits,  and  so  the}'  leave  and  go 
back  to  the  farm  or  enter  on  a  business  career  with  characters 
unimpeached;  but  most  of  the  boys  dismissed  for  failure  in 
scholarship  might,  in  my  judgment,  have  succeeded,  were  it 
not  for  faults  of  character  which  will  make  them  equally  failures 
in  whatever  else  they  undertake  in  life. 

Our  discussion  to-day  is  intended,  I  presume,  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  freshman  who  makes  a  positive  failure,  in 
scholarship  or  character,  and  who  is  dismissed  from  college; 
and  we  are  to  endeavor  to  determine  the  responsibility  for  such 
failures  as  between  the  home,  the  school  and  the  college.  We 
shall  not  be  able,  I  feel  sure,  to  fix  the  blame  absolutely  and 
entirely  upon  any  one  of  the  three.  All  must  share  it,  in  varying 
degrees,  according  to  individual  cases.  I,  for  one,  am  far  from 
claiming  that  the  college  is  free  from  responsibility  for  those 
whom  it  brands  as  failures.  Undoubtedly  the  colleges  have 
their  shortcomings,  some  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
recent  writers.  Mr.  Flexner,  in  his  book  on  the  American  Col- 
lege, gives  three  reasons  why  the  twenty-three-year-old  graduate 
of  an  American  college  is,   as   he  says,    sadly  inferior  to   the 
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twent3^-year-old  student  of  a  German  gymnasium.  First,  the 
routine  imposed  on  the  schools  b}^  the  colleges  suppresses  the 
individuality  which  it  undertakes  to  develop;  second,  the  elec- 
tive system  is  a  failure  in  the  college  itself  and  prevents  proper 
articulation  between  school  and  college  studies;  third,  the  teach- 
ing in  the  colleges  has  suffered  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
lecture  S3'stem  and  the  research  methods  of  the  graduate  school  or 
university.  Mr.  Birdseye,  in  his  book  on  Individual  Training 
in  our  Colleges,  finds  conditions  in  a  sad  state  as  compared  with 
the  education  of  a  number  of  3'ears  ago,  and  proposes  a  business 
man's  remed}^  in  his  second  book  on  College  Reorganization. 

Whether  the  college  itself  is  a  failure  or  not,  ma}'  be  a  ques- 
tion; it  cannot,  we  must  admit,  escape  a  heavy  responsibility^  for 
those"  whom  it  turns  awaj^  from  its  doors  as  failures.  In  the 
first  place,  most,  if  not  all  colleges  and  universities  are  eager 
for  students.  A  decrease  in  the  student  enrollment  is  con- 
sidered a  calamity.  Some  people  think  no  college  can  be  a 
great  college  unless  it  is  a  large  college.  Undoubtedly-  manj^ 
colleges  fail  to  adopt  or  to  enforce  strict  entrance  requirements, 
and  are  slow  in  weeding  out  undesirables,  through  a  desire  for 
numbers.  Such  a  policj-  will  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  fail- 
ures. Secondly,  the  colleges  would  have  fewer  failures,  I 
believe,  if  they  enforced  a  higher  standard  of  work  and  catered 
less  to  the  element  of  mediocrity.  Man}^  students  would  do 
better  work  if  they  had  more  work  to  do.  The  reason  why 
some  men  accomplish  so  little  in  the  college  course  is  that  there 
is  no  incentive  held  out  to  them  as  there  is  in  a  professional 
school;  the}^  are  not  driven  to  do  their  best  but  are  allowed  to 
dawdle  through  college  with  half  the  intellectual  effort  which 
the3'  will  find  it  necessary  to  put  forth  when  thej^  enter  into 
competition  with  other  bright  men  for  success  in  professional 
life.  The  colleges  would  have  fewer  failures  if  they  insisted 
on  stead}',  hard  work. 

But  there  is  one  particular  in  which,  in  my  judgment,  colleges 
are  decidedly  negligent,  and  that  is  in  their  lack  of  oversight 
over  individual  students, — I  mean  by  way  of  friendh'  advice, 
not  of  espionage.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  honor  sj'stem 
and  in  student  government,  but  I  do  not  think  either  implies 
that  college  youths  are  to  be  left  alone  to  fight  their  battles  with 
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such  aid  as  the}^  ma}-  get  from  friendl}-  but  comparative!}-  inex- 
perienced upper  classmen.  College  students  like  to  refer  to 
themselves  as  "men";  the  officers  of  a  college,  I  fear,  are  too 
read}-  to  take  them  at  their  own  valuation  and  thus  escape  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility.  College  freshmen  are  men  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  to  contend  with  the  incipient  appetites  and 
passions  of  manhood,  while  lacking  the  judgment  and  firmer  will 
that  maturity  brings.  The  administrative  officers  of  a  college 
esteem  it  a  point  of  honor  these  days  to  leave  their  students  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evil 
practices  that  prevail  in  all  our  colleges  until  forced  to  take 
action  by  some  public  exposure.  The  upper  classmen  in  frater- 
nities may  do  much  for  their  younger  members,  but  a  weak 
freshman  delegation  means  a  weak  fraternity  three  years  later. 
Individual  upper  classmen  frequently  come  to  the  college  presi- 
dent or  other  officers  for  advice  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
morality  among  their  members.  I  believe  college  officers  ought 
not  to  wait  to  be  approached,  but  that  some  form  of  organiza- 
tion should  be  perfected  in  every  college  whereby  each  fraternity 
or  group  of  students  should  have  an  adviser,  officially  desig- 
nated by  the  faculty,  to  look  after  their  needs;  that  the  principle 
of  faculty  advisers  for  studies  should  be  extended  to  cover 
students'  morals;  that  faculty  advice  should  not  cease  when  the 
studies  for  the  year  are  selected  but  should  be  available  every 
day  of  the  college  year.  The  choice  of  the  adviser  would  have 
to  be  left  to  the  students,  and  he  would  need  to  be  a  man  of 
infinite  tact  in  each  case,  who  could  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  student,  struggling  with  temptation,  and  stand  by  him  like 
a  brother,  instead  of  calmly  viewing  his  misdeeds  from  the 
judicial  chair  of  the  faculty  meeting  after  some  college  prank  or 
serious  act  of  immorality  has  been  detected.  So  many  under- 
graduates and  alumni  have  emphasized  to  me  the  desirability 
of  a  closer  relation  between  faculty  and  students  that  only  in 
that  direction,  I  am  convinced,  lies  the  proper  solution  of  this 
difficult  question.  The  president  alone  cannot  do  the  work. 
His  other  duties — executive,  administrative,  financial  and  repre- 
sentative— absorb  too  much  of  his  time  and  energy.  The  dean 
has  all  he  can  attend  to  in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  violation 
of  college  rules.     The  prev'entive  work,  I  am  sure,  can  best  be 
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done  by  a  commission  of  members  of  the  facult}-, — 3'oung,  ener- 
getic, S3'mpathetic, — older  brothers  of  the  student  body,  work- 
ing, of  course,  in  conference  with  each  other  and  with  the 
president. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  col- 
lege; they  will  doubtless  all  be  pointed  out  by  the  next  speaker. 
Is  the  college  alone  to  blame  for  its  failures?  Are  all  the  boys 
who  enter  from  the  schools  each  3^ear  studious  and  moral 
youths, — eas}'  victims,  by  reason  of  their  innocence,  of  the 
defilements  of  a  college  life?  You,  who  know  them,  will  admit 
that  some  of  them  have  little  to  learn  of  dissipation  and  of  idle 
habits.  Years  ago,  bo3's  came  to  college  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  instead  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  college  exer- 
cised a  parental  authority  over  them  and  might  rightl}'  be  held 
responsible  for  their  lapses  from  virtue.  But  the  days  of 
paternalism  in  college  have  gone  bj^  and  the  grown  boys,  or 
half-grown  men,  who  come  to  us  now,  especiall}'  those  from  the 
large  cities,  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  vices  of  civilization 
which  frequently  makes  them  the  teachers  of  their  older  com- 
rades instead  of  the  taught. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the  school  may 
be  charged  with  part  at  least  of  the  responsibilit}-  of  college 
failures,  let  us  consider,  first,  failures  of  scholarship.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  are  due  to  improper  certification.  The  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  grade  of  certificates,  as  statistics  show.  Before 
the  Board  was  organized  a  greater  proportion  of  students 
admitted  on  certificate  failed  in  college  than  of  those  admitted 
on  examination.  Now  the  converse  is  the  case,  and  properly 
so,  for  those  who  take  examinations  are  in  most  cases  either 
students  of  poor  abilitj^  who  have  not  reached  certificate  grade, 
or  students  from  schools  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Board.  But  even  3^et,  some  New  England 
principals  and  man}'  outside  of  New  England,  either  through 
ignorance  of  the  college  standards  or  through  lack  of  proper 
judgment,  certify  bo3^s  to  college  who  are  unable,  in  spite  of 
honest  endeavor,  to  meet  the  college  tests  and  so  are  compelled 
to  leave.  Of  course  the  privilege  is  thereupon  withdrawn  from 
the    school,    but,    meantime,    the    college    and    the    individual 
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students  suffer.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  certificate 
system.  In  spite  of  its  weaknesses,  which  we  are  striving  to 
correct,  I  believe  it  will  ultimately  be  emplo3'ed  b}^  all  tKe  col- 
leges in  lieu  of  examinations,  or  more  probabl\%  in  combination 
with  them,  though  safe-guarded  by  much  better  inspection  of 
schools  than  is  now  possible.  While  on  the  subject,  however, 
I  may  record  my  opinion,  which  I  suspect  is  not  shared  b}'  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Certificate  Board,  that  a  prin- 
cipal may  fairh^  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  student 
whom  he  certifies,  not  only  in  the  particular  subjects  for  which 
he  issues  a  certificate,  but  also  in  respect  of  general  mental  and 
even  moral  and  phj'sical  equipment.  For  I  hold  that  when  a 
principal  signs  the  statement  that  a  boy  is  well  prepared  in  his 
judgment  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  a  given 
college,  he  vouches  for  his  capacity  to  undertake  new  lines  of 
work  as  well  as  those  in  which  he  has  alread}^  secured  prelimi- 
nary training;  and  as  no  students  are  well  prepared  for  college 
work,  who  have  not  the  moral  and  ph^'sical  strength  to  do  their 
work  well,  the  principal,  I  believe,  should  withhold  his  endorse- 
ment from  those  whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  lacking 
in  these  important  qualities. 

Again,  many  college  students  become  failures  because  of 
the  poor  instruction  the}^  have  received  in  certain  departments 
of  school  work.  While  they  may  have  the  necessary  natural 
abilit\',  they  experience  difficult}^  all  through  college  with  Latin 
or  mathematics,  for  example,  because  the  teacher  of  the  subject 
in  school  was  incompetent.  Even  the  best  schools  are  apt  to 
have  some  poor  teachers  on  the  staff,  and  the  weaker  schools 
have  many.  When  the  head  of  a  department  in  college  is  asked 
to  accept  a  certificate  for  a  student  in  his  department,  signed 
by  a  teacher  who  left  his  classes  a  year  or  two  before  with  a 
record  of  approximate  failure  against  him,  he  is  not  apt  to 
think  highly  of  the  certificate  s\'stem.  Until  the  state  or  some 
other  adequate  authority  assumes  the  responsibility  for  decid- 
ing as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  tgacher,  it  behooves  principals 
to  examine  with  the  utmost  care  the  recommendations  of  can- 
didates for  vacant  positions.  In  my  experience,  the  college 
record  of  candidates  is  seldom  inquired  into  in  detail;  at  least 
I  have  not  often  been  asked,  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  to  give 
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the  college  standing  of  the  Wesleyan  graduates  who  have 
secured  positions  as  teachers.  Too  often,  I  believe,  candidates 
are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  open  or  general  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, or  reports  to  teachers'  agencies,  which,  from  the 
lack  of  discrimination,  or  the  excess  of  good  nature,  of  some 
college  professors,  are  not  worth  the  paper  \he.y  are  written  on. 
It  would  seem  that  the  college  might  fairly  ask  that  the  teachers 
who  are  to  give  preliminary  training  to  its  students  shall  have 
specialized  to  some  extent  in  the  department  in  which  they  are 
to  teach,  and  shall  have  made  at  least  a  fair  record  of  scholar- 
ship therein.  A  college  graduate  who  took  onl}'  the  required 
course  in  Latin  or  physics  in  his  freshman  j^ear,  and  made 
third  grade  in  it,  is  scarcelv  qualified,  one  would  sajs  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  corresponding  department  of  a  school  that 
prepares  for  college;  and  3'et  such  appointments  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

But  something  more  is  required  of  a  real  teacher  than  mere 
familiarit}'  with  his  subject.  He  should  have  the  broad  outlook 
and  the  generous  sympathy  which  will  properh^  orient  his 
students.  So  man}^  boys  complain  that  the}^  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  stud\\  They  struggle  blindh^  on  from  da}"  to 
da\'  with  their  assigned  tasks,  never  realizing  the  meaning  of 
it  all  nor  appreciating  the  relation  of  study  to  study,  or  of  pre- 
liminarv  studies  to  college  work.  They  are  stimulated  mereh' 
b}^  the  desire  to  get  to  that  haven  of  rest,  as  the}'  consider  it, — 
the  college, — where  all  their  troubles  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
athletic  or  social  pleasures  that  gleam  .before  them  to  lure  them 
on.  The  wise  teacher  should  emphasize  the  true  motive  and 
the  ultimate  end  of  stud}^  and  should  hold  steadily  before  these 
aimless  spirits  the  true  goal — that  of  self-development.  He 
should  decline  to  grant  petitions  to  be  excused  from  examina- 
tion on  account  of  high  term  standing — a  practice  that  prevails, 
I  am  aware,  in  man}^  good  schools,  but  which  I  believe  cannot 
be  defended  on  pedagogic  grounds,  and  which,  I  think,  is 
responsible  for  not  a  few  failures  in  college.  The  wise  teacher 
should  insist  on  work  for  work's  sake — for  the  satisfaction  of 
conquering  a  difficult^^  He  should  interest  his  pupils,  but 
should  not  sacrifice  thoroughness  to  the  claims  of  interest. 
Education  means  work  of  the  hardest  kind.     "There   is   no 
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royal  road  to  learning."  Memorizing  the  parts  of  Latin  verbs, 
and  repeating  them  da}^  after  da}^  is  lacking  in  interest,  but 
the  college  student  will  some  da}-  thank  the  teacher  who  kept 
him  steadil}'  at  that  drear}-  task,  for  only  through  memorizing 
and  repetition  is  a  solid  basis  laid  upon  which  to  build.  And 
the  mature  student  finds  it  hard -to  forgive  his  school  teacher, 
who,  through  good  nature  or  a  mistaken  intention  to  interest  or 
amuse  him,  allowed  him  to  slight  the  fundamentals  of  a  subject 
in  which  he  can  thereafter  never  do  satisfactor}-  work.  I  wish 
we  might  have  more  stern  discipline  in  school  and  less  of  the 
kindergarten  idea  that  the  pupils  must  be  interested  and  amused 
whatever  happens.  The  tendenc}'  in  some  schools,  I  fear,  is 
toward  superficialit}'  and  lack  of  concentration.  The  boys  are 
not  taught  how  to  use  their  minds  properl^^  Thev  do  not,  for 
instance,  think  as  they  should  in  the  class  room,  but  repeat 
their  lessons  in  a  parrot-like  fashion.  I  have  heard  a  college 
professor  who  graduated  forty  3-ears  ago  contrast  the  inability 
of  a  modern  student  to  make  a  recitation  with  the  facilit}-  and 
fluency  with  which,  in  his  da}-,  a  bo}'  would  recite  on  Butler's 
Analog}',  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  mere  "memoriter" 
reproduction.  And  I  am  informed  that  President  Lowell,  of 
Harvard,  has  stated,  that  when  he  was  Professor  of  Government, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  use  of  certain  books  which  his 
students  ought  to  have  been  able  to  read,  because  the  boj-s 
could  not  master  them.  The  colleges,  I  think,  are  partly  at 
fault  for  this  mental  haziness  and  lack  of  grasp,  in  having  sub- 
stituted so  largely  the  lecture  for  the  recitation  s3-stem;  but 
after  all  the  habit  of  proper  reasoning  should  be  formed  in  the 
school,  where  pupils  should  be  made  to  think  clearly  and  logi- 
call}-,  and  to  read  intelligentl}-.  The  slovenlv  spelling  of  the 
da3%  which  has  received  so  much  comment  recentl}'  in  the 
newspapers,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  thoroughness 
somewhere. 

Whatever  else  the  colleges  ma}-  demand  of  the  schools,  they 
have  a  right,  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  to  expect  thoroughness; 
and,  to  speak  frankh',  we  are  not  getting  it.  I  have  given  up 
asking  the  more  difficult  questions  in  Latin  grammar  in  my 
class  in  freshman  Latin  for  I  know  that  answers  ma}'  be  ex- 
pected from  only  one  or  two  of  the  class.     I  have  heard  similar 
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complaints  made  b}-  teachers  in  mathematics  and  ph3'sics,  as  to 
poor  preparation  in  the  fundamentals.  We  have  to  do  over 
again  in  college  what  should  have  been  done  thoroughly  in 
school.  It  is,  I  admit,  a  fair  defense  against  this  charge  that 
the  range  of  studies  required,  or  made  optional,  for  admission 
to  the  colleges,  and  the  variation  in  requirement  as  between 
the  several  colleges,  throw  so  heav}-  a  burden  on  the  school 
curriculum  that  qualitj'  must  be  sacrificed  to  quantity;  and  I 
hope  the  schools  will  continue  to  insist  on  a  reform  in  these 
directions.  The  elective  S3'stem,  while  excellent  in  principle 
in  a  universit}',  has  accomplished  much  harm  in  its  too  genei^l 
application  to  the  quite  different  conditions  of  the  school  and 
the  college. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  most  of  the  cases  of  failure 
in  scholarship  in  college  are  associated  with  failure  in  character, 
the  important  question  arises — What  are  the  schools  doing  to 
develop  character?  Are  the}'  tr3-ing  to  produce  not  onh'  good 
scholars,  but  also  bo3'S  of  high  moral  purpose  and  of  strength 
of  will — bo3's  able  to  resist  temptation  and  to  lead  their  weaker 
comrades  in  the  right  path?  I  have  heard  the  criticism  that 
man3'  schools  err  either  in  enforcing  too  strict  discipline  (and 
this  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  private  and  military 
schools),  or  in  not  enforcing  enough.  Where  ver3'  strict  rules 
prevail,  temptation  is  great  among  the  ingenious  bo3'S  to  scheme 
to  evade  them,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuit3'  of  a  school- 
bo3\  This  practice  in  evasion  of  rules  is  apt  to  cling  to  the  boy 
as  he  gets  older  and  finds  the  rules  easier  to  evade,  though  the 
penalt3^  for  their  infraction  is  more  severe.  It  is  the  bo3'  from 
the  strictly  governed  school  who  is  most  likel}'  to  fail  when 
confronted  b3^  the  liberty  of  college  surroundings.  All  outside 
restraint  being  removed,  he  has  not  within  him  the  necessar3' 
strong  impulses  toward  the  right.  The  high  schools,  I  suspect, 
in  man3^  cases  go  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  Some  princi- 
pals, I  know,  from  conversation  with  them,  assume  no  respon- 
sibilit3"  for  the  actions  of  their  pupils  off  the  school  grounds  or 
out  of  school  hours.  Where  the  bo3^  has  a  good  home  and 
proper  control  is  exercised  b3^  the  parents,  no  harm  will  come. 
But  where  such  oversight  is  lacking,  as  is  too  frequentl3^  the 
case,    the   result    is   often    an    anarchical    disposition.     I   have 
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known  some  bo3'S  to  chafe  even  under  the  mild  restraints  of 
college  discipline.  They  came  to  college  to  have  their  fling, 
and  have  never  been  taught  proper  submission  to  a  governing 
authorit}'.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  schools  could  not 
do  more  than  they  do  with  the  honor  S3'stem  and  student  govern- 
ment ideas,  which  are  pla3"ing  such  an  important  part  to-da}-  in 
the  development  of  character  in  some  of  our  colleges.  There 
is  something  in  the  appeal  of  an  honor  s^^stem  which  calls  out 
the  best  there  is  in  a  bo3''s  nature;  and  as  for  student  govern- 
ment. I  have  seen  some  almost  hopeless  cases  in  the  student 
bodv  redeemed  b3^  the  responsibiHt3^  put  upon  them  of  caring 
for  the  conduct  of  others.  If  a  committee  of  upper  classmen 
in  the  high  school  would  undertake  voluntaril3'  some  oversight 
over  the  lower  classes,  and  would  feel  enough  interest  in  indi- 
viduals to  work  with  them,  if  the3'  knew  the3'  were  forming  bad 
habits,  I  believe  the  feeling  of  lo3'alt3'  to  the  school  might  be 
increased  and  some  bo3's'  characters  built  up  amazingl3'. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  I  think  discipline  might 
properl3'  be  more  strictl3'  enforced  in  our  schools,  and  that  is 
in  curbing  the  social  and  athletic  activities  of  the  students. 
There  is  too  much  aping  of  the  college  in  the  schools,  espe- 
cialh^  in  a  college  town.  Because  college  men  have  them,  high 
school  bo3'S  must  have  their  class  dances  and  their  class 
"scraps,"  their  interclass  debates  and  their  interclass  games,  and 
all  that  goes  on  in  college  must  be  imitated  in  school.  Even  the 
Greek  letter  fraternities  are  being  introduced  into  school  life; 
something  can  be  said  for  them  in  college,  although  the3'  are  not 
an  unmixed  blessing,  but  their  "raison  d'etre"  in  schools  is  not 
easily  appreciated.  Of  course  a  reasonable  amount  of  diver- 
sion must  be  allowed,  but  there  should  be  a  limit.  I  think  col- 
lege men  would  have  more  S3'mpath3^  for  school  men  in  their 
plea  that  four  3'ears  is  too  short  a  time  to  cover  properh'  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college,  if  the3^  did  not  have  evi- 
dence ever3^  da3',  in  the  cases  of  their  own  children  at  school, 
that  time  is  being  frittered  away  in  expensive  and  useless 
diversions.  The  energ3'  thus  expended,  if  applied  to  stud3% 
might  reduce  materiall3^  the  number  of  college  failures. 

Little  time  remains  to  consider  the  ver3'  important  question 
of  the  responsibilit3'  of  the  home  influence  for  college  failures. 
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If  the  college  maj-  charge  the  school  with  failure  to  develop 
character,  the  school  ma}'  righth'  throw  back  a  large  part  of  the 
responsibility  upon  the  home  where,  after  all,  the  foundations 
of  character  are  laid.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  high  school 
students,  the  home  influence  is  continuous  and  predominant  up 
to  the  time  of  entrance  upon  college  life. 

The  great  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperit}-  in  this  countr}^ 
during  the  past  fiftj'  3'ears  has  brought  with  it  a  new  problem 
for  the  colleges — What  to  do  with  the  rich  man's  son?  The 
student  bod}-  is  not  now  made  up  altogether  of  poor  boys  seek- 
ing an  education  for  later  professional  use,  but,  in  some  of  the 
older  New  England  institutions  especialh',  is  largely-  composed 
of  the  sons  of  the  wealth}-  or  the  well-to-do,  who  send  their 
bo3's  to  college  for  social  rather  than  intellectual  reasons.  I  do 
not  mean  to  sa}'  by  an}'  means  that  all  rich  boys  prove  failures 
in  college,  but  I  will  sa}'  that  we  seldom  find  a  poor  boy  who 
makes  a  failure  of  a  college  course;  most  of  the  failures,  in 
my  experience,  especially  in  character,  have  been  either  well- 
to-do  students  or  those  who  have  been  led  into  extravagant 
habits  by  their  fellows  who  have  too  much  money  to  spend. 
An  experience  of  a  good  many  years  at  a  large  and  a  small  col- 
lege. Harvard  and  Wesleyan,  has  convinced  me  that  for  the 
best  results  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-denial  within 
proper  bounds  and  of  hard  intellectual  work,  an  allowance  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  ample  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  institutions,  and  that  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  will  make  a  student  at  the  smaller  college  as  comfortable 
as  he  needs  to  be  at  the  time  of  life  when  comfort  is  not  the 
most  necessary  ingredient  of  happiness.  The  first  Wesleyan 
catalogue,  published  in  1831,  contained  this  appeal:  "Parents 
and  guardians  are  earnestlv  advised  that  youths  have  very  little 
need  of  spending  money.  .  .  .  When  will  parents  learn  that 
money,  in  the  pockets  of  inexperienced  youths,  is  a  suicidal 
dagger,  that  oftener  than  otherwise  destro}'S  scholarship,  char- 
acter, health  and  life?"  For  rhetorical  reasons  these  sentences 
have  been  omitted  from  the  recent  issues  of  the  catalogue,  but 
in  spirit  they  are  as  applicable  as  ever.  I  can  recall  several 
cases  of  boys  who  were  going  wrong  in  college,  but  who,  in 
he  general  opinion,  were  saved  through  the  act  of  their  parents 
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in  cutting  their  allowance  in  two  at  the  suggestion  of  the  col- 
lege authorities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that,  apart  from  questions  of  morals,  the  best  intellectual  work 
is  done  in  college,  on  the  whole,  b}'  students  of  small  means. 
Recent  investigations  at  Yale  and  elsewhere  have  proved  this. 
Of  the  nineteen  honors  awarded  to  men  at  the  last  Wesle3'an 
Commencement,  eleven  went  to  non-fraternit}'  men — nearh'  all 
poor  in  pocket  but  certainh'  able  to  hold  their  own  in  intellec- 
tual competition.  Thus  the  twent3--seven  per  cent  of  the  class 
who  were  not  members  of  fraternities  carried  off  fift3--eight  per 
cent  of  the  honors. 

But  besides  having  too  much  mone\'  for  their  own  good  and 
that  of  others,  rich  boj's  in  college  are  handicapped  in  another 
respect,  and  are  in  danger  of  swelling  the  number  of  college 
failures.  Thej'  have,  in  man}-  cases,  at  home  and  in  expensive 
private  schools,  been  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the}'  can 
have  what  the}'  w^ant  without  working  for  it.  The  eas3'-going 
father,  especiallv  if  not  himself  a  college  graduate,  is  apt  to  sa3^ 
that  his  bo3'  need  not  stud3'  Greek  or  an3'  other  subject  that  he 
finds  difficult.  There  are  tutors  to  be  had,  who,  for  a  consider- 
ation, will  provide  his  son  with  pre-digested  intellectual  nutri- 
ment, and  so  the  indulgent  father  smooths  the  bo3''s  wa3' 
through  college,  as  he  hopes  to  through  life,  b3'  the  liberal  use 
of  monev.  Colleges  do  not  oppose  the  coming  of  the  wealth3^ 
bo3's;  it  would  be  short-sighted  for  them  to  do  so,  for  from 
such  alumni  come  later  the  gifts  that  build  up  the  institution. 
Their  coming,  does,  however,  bring  with  it  new  problems,  such 
as  the  college  of  fifU'  3'ears  ago,  to  which  3'oung  men  came, 
instead  of  being  sent,  seldom  had  to  face.  School  teachers, 
most  of  whom  these  da3's  are  college  graduates,  can  do  much  to 
relieve  the  colleges  of  the  pressure  of  the  worst  of  these  cases 
by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  college  is  the  place  for  hard  work 
— that  the  battle  is  not  over  as  soon  as  the  entrance  examina- 
tions are  passed,  but  that  the  colleges  expect,  and  are  more  and 
more  insisting  on,  devotion  first  of  all  to  stud3\  The  side- 
shows, as  President  Wilson  calls  them,  are  being  gradually 
relegated  to  their  proper  place,  and  when,  in  the  near  future,  we 
ma\^  hope,  the  era  of  inflation  has  passed, — when  the  large  uni- 
versities become  so  verv  large  as  to  be  unmanageable  and  the 
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small  colleji"e  returns  to  its  own, — we  shall  perhaps  tind  a  faculty 
stronfj  enough  to  scrutinize  rigorous)}^  applicants  for  admission, 
to  reject  absolutely  all  who  are  unfitted  for  college  work,  and 
to  insist  firmh'  on  a  high  standard  of  work  from  ever\^  man 
in  college  on  pain  of  dismissal.  Onh^  in  that  perhaps  Utopian 
day  shall  we  find  a  college  with  few  or  no  failures. 

From  the  nature  of  the  topic  assigned  me  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  find  fault  with  certain  existing  conditions.  I  should 
not  wish,  however,  to  be  considered  a  pessimist  in  educational 
matters.  With  all  their  failings,  I  believe  the  boys  who  come 
to  college  to-da}',  are.  on  the  whole,  better  prepared  for  college 
training  than  w'ere  those  who  entered  twent3'-five  or  thirty 
3'ears  ago,  just  as  I  believe  the  modern  college  graduate  is  a 
better  all-around  man  than  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  centur}^  since. 
Nor  should  I  care  to  be  classed  with  those  college  professors, 
of  whom  a  college  president  has  remarked  that  ''the}'  find  a 
difficult}-  in  every  solution  but  never  contribute  a  solution  to 
an\^  difficulty."  There  is,  I  believe,  a  solution  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  must  admit  confront  us  in  our  educational  work, 
and  I  have  ventured  in  this  paper  to  suggest  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  directions:  On  the  part  of  the  college, 
greater  strictness  in  admitting  students  and  more  care  in  watch- 
ing over  them  individual!}'  all  through  the  course;  on  the  part 
of  the  schools,  greater  care  by  the  principals  in  certifying 
students  to  college  and  in  choosing  teachers,  and  more  insis- 
tence by  teachers  on  hard  and  thorough  work;  and  finally,  on  . 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  parents,  greater  emphasis  on  the 
point  that  college  is  a  place  for  serious  and  steady  work,  and 
not  a  social  or  athletic  club  whither  men  resort  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  profit. 
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UR  program  is  one  of  vital  and  human  interest. 
At  a  time  when  education  in  its  varied  aspects  is 
receiving  critical  scrutin}^;  when  unexampled 
foundations  are  being  established  for  its  security 
Jl  and  enrichment;  when  unparalleled  gifts,  both 
public  and  private,  are  being  poured  into  college 
treasuries,  there  is  widespread  questioning  and 
serious  doubt  whether  education  as  practised  in 
this  country  educates,  whether  lavish  equipment,  minute  atten- 
tion to  mechanic  details,  and  the  almost  universal  largess  of 
the  opportunit}^  and  privilege  of  education, — a  largess  so  boun- 
teous as  to  justify  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell's  fine  sarcasm  in 
speaking  of  "schemes  for  bringing  academic  degrees  bv  rural 
delivery  to  the  doors  of  da}'  laborers,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters," —  there  is  doubt,  I  say,  whether  all  these  conditions 
have  not  weakened  the  forces  that  make  for  true  learning,  and 
partially  obscured  the  ends  of  intellectual  training,  and  ren- 
dered them  ineffectual  and  futile.  The  results  must  be  unsatis- 
factoiy  indeed  when  President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  finds  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  average  college  student  and  the 
agencies  emplo3'ed  bv  the  college  to  make  study  and  learning 
attractive  to  the  undergraduate, — a  gulf  that  the  normal  college 
bo}'  of  the  da}'  seems  not  only  to  find  impassable,  but  appears 
as  well  to  be  disinclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of.  The 
tutorial  S3'stem  and  the  other  devices  to  connect  the  undergrad- 
uate of  Princeton  with  its  sources  of  highest  power  have  not 
3'et  3'ielded  the  noble  and  gracious  fruits  of  learning.  The 
situation,  as  viewed  by  the  daily  press,  is  epitomized  by  a 
recent  newspaper  squib,  which  wittily  remarks  that  President 
Wilson  is  accused  b3'  some  male\'olent  individual  of  actuall}' 
tr^'ing  to  make  an  educational  institution  out  of  Princeton. 
There  must  be  ground   for  criticism  when   President  Hall,  of 
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Clark  Universit}-,  speaks  in  pessimistic  words  of  "exposing  a 
student  for  four  3'ears  to  the  contagion  of  a  college  education." 
The  educational  times  must  be  out  of  joint  when  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  considers  a  very  material  modification  of 
the  elective  system  and  a  ver^'  substantial  reorganization  of  the 
curriculum  in  our  oldest  university  the  prime  administrative 
duty  that  awaits  his  hand.  He  touches  the  nerve  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Cambridge,  when,  with  practical  good  sense,  he 
observes,  regarding  what  he  is  justified  in  calling  "the  enor- 
mous opportunities  for  education  in  our  universities,"  "that 
the  immediate  problem  before  us  is  to  bring  the  undergraduates 
to  make  the  best  use  of  them;  for  the  benefit  of  a  college  educa- 
tion to  a  student  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  opportunities 
he  neglects,  but  in  those  of  which  he  takes  advantage," 

I  observed  at  the  outset  that  our  topic  is  human  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  hence  vital.  Has  not  the  human  element  in  education 
been  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  recent 
3'ears?  And  3'et  it  is  with  the  human  that  we  deal;  it  is  about 
the  human  that  all  our  methods  and  strivings  and  energies 
revolve.  It  ma3'  be  that  at  times  we  have  been  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  rougher  instrumentalities  b3^  which  results  are 
to  be  achieved.  One  of  the  New  England  college  presidents,  in 
his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Kingsle3'  Laboratories  at  the 
Worcester  Academ3'  several  3-ears  ago,  called  the  apparatus  of 
that  great  workshop  its  soul.  I  did  not  full3'  agree  with  him 
then,  nor  do  I  now,  though  I  knew  his  meaning.  We  have  had 
the  wrong  perspective  at  times,  and  have  forgotten  somewhat 
the  live  bo3^  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  work. 

But  we  have  him  this  afternoon, — the  central  object  of  our 
thought;  the  "piece  de  resistance"  of  our  discussion.  Our  menu 
is  the  College  Freshman,  in  three  courses;  served  and  garnished 
in  three  different  wa3's,  not  merel3^  to  suit  the  taste,  but  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  suggested  bv  our  topic.  The  discussion 
of  his  needs  ought  to  be  deepl3'  interesting  as  well  as  inspiring 
and  fruit!ful. 

The  college  freshman  is  a  genus  with  many  species, — with 
enough  general  traits  to  establish  deep  similarities,  and  enough 
differentiations  to  prove  b3'  these  very  dissimilarities  his 
humanitv.     He  comes  to  college  to-day  in   troops,  sent  there 
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often  with  no  clear  reasons  either  of  his  parents  or  of  his  own, — 
an  organism  of  quivering,  eager  curiosit}^  keen  for  the  new 
life  before  him,  ignorant  of  it,  and  misinformed  about  it,  but 
which,  through  the  traditions  that  have  trickled  down  to  him 
in  his  preparator}'  school,  he  believes  to  be  an  untrammeled  life, 
with  little  of  definite  compulsion,  and  with  as  little  of  impera- 
tive duty  and  honorable  responsibilitj'.  College  life  often 
means  to  him  a  delicious  mixture  of  abandonment  of  old  stand- 
ards and  scruples  in  conduct  with  an  acceptance  of  new  criteria 
of  life;  a  deep  plunge  into  the  struggle  of  athletics  and  the 
mysteries  of  fraternity  experiences;  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships largeh^  through  these  means, — all  this  first  and  principally , 
along  with  a  modicum  of  study  and  work,  which,  if  he  has  had 
what  he  humorously  enough  calls  "a  college  fit,"  he  expects  to 
dispose  of  with  little  effort.  Unless  he  brings  to  college  with 
him  a  strong  purpose,  and  the  bright  torch  of  a  burning  ideal 
of  learning  and  power  through  study  and  scholarship,  he  is  apt 
to  wander  much  of  his  course  through  a  wilderness  of  crowding 
opportunities  where  he  finds  no  path  blazed  for  him  b}-  some 
fine  spirit  who  has  preceded. 

Often  he  comes  to  college  "an  immature  optimist" — to  use 
an  enlightening  phrase  of  Dean  Briggs' — who  knows  no  evil, 
and  thinks  no  evil  in  himself  or  in  others.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  and,  as  did  our 
primal  parents  in  paradise,  falls  before  the  speciousness  of  evil. 
The  fruit  of  the  tree  seemed  good  to  Eve. 

Often  the  very  variet}^  in  the  aboundingh^  rich  choices  of  life 
perplexes  and  embarrasses  him.  He  would  choose  wisel}',  but  is 
inexperienced  and  ignorant.  He  would  select  from  the  good 
about  him;  but  in  his  lack  of  judgment,  with  man}'  appeals 
being  made  to  him,  he  either  makes  no  choice,  or  answers  the 
wrong  call,  and  is  lost  either  to  a  worthful  ambition  or  to  simple 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  life. 

Or  ma\'  be,  at  the  ver}'  outset  he  is  absorbed  bj'  the  wrong 
group;  enters  the  wrong  fraternit3%  so  that  from  the  beginning 
he  looks  at  college  life  from  the  wrong  point  of  view;  really 
denies  himself,  or  is  denied  by  power  of  environment  the 
chance  for  the  wisest  choice;  finds  that  the  ideals  with  which 
he  came  to  college  have  perished,  and  finalh'  perceives  that 
lower  ideals  have  been  substituted  almost  unconsciouslv. 
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Here  is  the  most  critical  point  in  the  life  of  the  college  bo\'. 
At  the  ver\^  threshold  of  his  new  experience  lies  the  watershed 
of  his  life  with  its  two  inclines  sloping  awa\'  before  him.  In 
which  direction  shall  the  current  of  his  energies  and  ambitions 
set?  Will  he  meet  first  the  impulse  toward  the  great  treasures 
of  college  privilege  and  responsibilit}'.  or  the  impulse  toward  a 
license  of  life  which  he  mistakes  for  libert}^  forgetting,  or  not 
knowing,  that  "obedience  to  law  is  libert}^"?  The  3'oung 
Hercules,  it  is  true,  met  at  the  crosswa\'s  of  life  the  charming 
form  of  folly;  but  coincidenth'  there  appeared  to  him  the 
chaste  figure  of  virtue.  The  lower  appeal  was  made,  but  the 
voice  of  the  higher  appeal  also  rang  in  his  ears,  and  he  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  higher  vision. 

It  ma}^  be  said,  and  already'  has  been  said  here  to-da\',  that 
the  college  career  will  be  determined  b}'  the  continuing  influ- 
ences of  h"ome  and  school,  which,  if  wise  and  strong,  have 
already  graved  clear  lines  in  the  boy's  character.  This  some- 
times happil}^  is  true;  but  by  the  same  sign  those  earlier  im- 
pressions, if  unfortunate,  have  been  just  as  mordant,  and  have 
bitten  deep  into  the  texture  of  the  bo3''s  moral  nature. 

The  first  point  of  contact  between  the  boy  and  the  college  is 
apt  to  be  the  determining  point  of  contact.  Right  here  the 
saving  and  inspiring  forces  of  the  college  should  be  found;  the 
vision  of  its  noblest  ideals  should  welcome  and  greet  him.  The 
first  sketch  of  college  life  which  the  mind  of  the  freshman 
draws  should  be  as  true  and  attractive  as  possible.  Now.  if 
ever,  its  illusions  should  hold  him  under  their  impalpable  but 
potent  spell. 

But  how?  This  is  the  significant  question.  While  we  all 
agree,  we  are  asking  how  can  this  be  accomplished?  How 
shall  the  invisible  college,  which  is  the  real  college,  with  its 
intellectual  and  spiritual  outlines  be  brought  early  in  his  career 
to  the  boy's  consciousness?  How  can  the  grosser  college,  the 
college  of  crude  imaginings  and  perverted  ideals  be  kept  hidden, 
veiled  b}^  the  very  splendor  of  the  visions  of  the  noble  men, 
who  hold  clear  learning's  ideals  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  the 
sons  of  her  adoption?  The  latter  college  of  low  ideals  is  so 
often  seen;  the  former  is  so  often  obscured.  In  other  words, 
how  can  the  freshman  be  brought  early  into  contact  with  the 
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spiritual  forces  of  college  life,  for  they  are  the  energizing  and 
saving  forces? 

Education  is  first  and  last  in  its  truest  conception  and  aims 
the  process  of  modif3nng  and  training  a  human  life  for  useful 
and  unselfish  service  to  men.  A  great  modern  English  edu- 
cator has  said  that  the  supreme  end  of  school  and  college  life 
is  "to  teach  men  the  art  of  getting  on  with  their  fellows." 
This  reminds  us  of  what  Milton  in  his  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion calls  "a  compleat  and  generous  Education."  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  methods,  where  opinions  and  practices 
differ  widel3%  for  in  the  calling  of  the  teacher  we  can  least  of 
all  consent  to  be  dogmatists,  since  it  is  a  profession  where  the 
humilit}'  of  the  open  mind  must  be  preserved,  apart  from  all 
considerations  of  the  specific  uses  to  which  a  college  course  is 
to  be  devoted,  the  question  of  the  men  who  are  to  stand  nearest 
to  the  bo}'  as  he  enters  college,  from  whom  instruction  is  to  be 
received,  and  ideals  of  life  are  to  be  gained,  from  whose  per- 
sonality the  unconscious  influence  of  noble  character  and  fine 
breeding  are  to  stream,  is  the  question  of  vital  and  highest 
importance.  The  college  atmosphere,  as  attractive  as  this  ma}^ 
be,  is  not  in  itself  enough.  There  should  be  before  the  bo}', 
closel}'  enough  related  to  him  to  be  a  vehement  force  in  his  life, 
a  concrete,  personal  source  of  good,  an  inspiring  character  to 
whom  he  must  refer  his  work,  from  whom  he  shall  receive 
counsel,  whose  good  opinion  and  approval  he  will  value.  In 
the  Grand  Chartreuse,  Matthew  Arnold  e.xclaims: — 

"For  eager  teachers  seized  vay  youth, 

Pruned  my  faith  and  trimmed  my  fire, 
Showed  me  the  high,  white  star  of  truth. 
There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire." 

In  the  great  English  universities,  where  teachers  and  students 
stand  in  as  close  relations  as  in  the  davs  of  the  giorj^  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  the  relations  of  older  and  3'ounger  friends, 
one  finds  the  finest  examples  of  inspiring  association  between 
master  and  pupil,  and  the  best  results  of  such  relations. 

Such  words  as  "advisers"  and  "counsellors"  have  appeared 
for  several  years  in  the  catalogues  of  some  colleges.  New 
freshman  classes  are  assembled  in  the  "big  room"  of  some  of 
the  college  unions,  where  the\'  are  addressed  b\'  the  college 
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president,  b\'  some  large-hearted,  human  professor — who  is 
carefull}'  selected  for  this  ser\dce — and  bj^  a  prominent  athlete, 
and  are  reminded  of  the  true  privileges  of  being  college  men, 
and  warned  against  the  dangers  of  their  freer  life.  An  exten- 
sive scheme  of  carefulh'  selected  tutors  is  begun  at  Princeton; 
freshman  dormitories  are  projected  at  Harvard.  All  this  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  a  suggestion  that  the  colleges 
are  beginning  to  see  that  freshmen  are  but  men  in  the  making, 
"young  barbarians  at  pla}',"  if  \-ou  will,  who  need  the  impress 
and  uplift  of  mature  but  S3"mpathetic  elders.  But  these  things 
alone  are  inadequate.  There  should  be  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  forces  of  fine  character  and  noble  personalities. 
The  lack  of  this  is  the  most  serious  defect  in  American  college 
life  to-da3'.  If  grapes  cannot  be  gathered  from  thorns,  no  more 
can  strong  and  lovely  characters  be  fashioned  b}'  incompetents, 
or  b\'  teachers  who  themselves  have  never  been  fired  and  sus- 
tained by  the  might}'  power  of  high  ideals.  The  merely  moral, 
or  the  narrowh'  learned  instructor  is  as  impotent  to  kindle 
noble  purpose  and  lofty  ambition  in  his  pupil  as  a  burnt-out 
fuse  would  be  to  cast  light  into  the  dark  places  of  earth. 

Years  ago  I  crossed  the  ocean  with  a  tinj^,  shriveled  man  of 
twent3'-five  j'ears,  whose  shoulders  were  even  then  bending 
under  the  weight  of  honors  of  a  Ph.D.  just  won  in  a  great 
American  universit}'.  On  inquir}*  his  shipmates  learned  that 
his  doctor's  thesis  had  been  "The  Compounds  of  Jacio,"  a 
strangel}'  vigorous  theme  for  so  juiceless  and  enemic  a  man. 
He  was  to  spend  a  3'ear  in  German}-  to  widen  still  further  the 
bounds  of  his  knowledge  in  this,  for  him,  inappropriate  field 
of  investigation.  He  was  to  return  to  an  instructorship  in  his 
alma  mater.  I  made  bold  to  ask  him  what  use  he  meant  to 
make  of  the  "Compounds  of  Jacio"  when  he  faced  a  seething 
freshman  class.  I  thought  there  might  be,  to  him,  a  remote 
use  of  the  verb  with  an  appropriate  prefix.  As  facts  later 
proved,  there  was,  for  he  was  "thrown  out"  before  the  term 
was  over,  and  he  at  once  found  his  proper  vocation  in  the  pre- 
carious life  of  a  college  coach,  and  writer  of  elementar}^  works 
on  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition.  This  true  narrative  is 
a  tale  that  points  the  moral.  Mere  information,  even  if  deep, 
accurate  and  recent  is  not  dynamic  in  itself.     The  3'oungman, 
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or  the  old  man,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  and  the  freshest 
facts  about  his  subject,  is  not  necessarilj-  the  best  man,  or  a 
good  man,  to  instruct  students  at  an}'  point  in  the  college  curric- 
ulum, least  of  all  the  freshman,  the  novice,  who  is  learning  the 
first  steps  in  a  new  intellectual  life,  under  novel  conditions  of 
freedom,  who  is  beginning  to  taste  the  sweetness  and  the  large 
privilege  of  self-reliance  and  self-government.  Now  is  the 
time  when  he  should  meet  in  close  relationship  the  wise 
mentor,  sound  in  experience,  rich  in  heart,  generous  in  out- 
look upon  life,  of  whom  the  3'outh  will  exclaim  after  each 
inspiring  contact,  I  know  that  I  have  been  with  an  immortal 
god.  From  the  da}-  when  Telemachus  found  himself  in  finding 
Athena,  there  have  been  such  guides  of  3'outh,  men,  who  by 
the  rich  endowments  of  their  lives,  have  led  3'oung  men  to 
search  for  the  precious  ore  in  their  own  natures,  and  so  to  dis- 
cover the  value  of  their  own  possibilities.  Of  such  men  it  can 
be  said  in  all  reverence  that  their  disciples  go  unto  them  that 
the}' may  have  life,  and  that  they  may  have  it  more  abundantly. 
The  equation  is  a  personal  one.  It  is  the  known  quantity  of  a 
man-making  personality  as  one  member,  standing  over  against 
the  X  of  an  unknown,  undeveloped,  potent  entity,  whose  value 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  or  disesteemed  because  unknown,  but  to 
be  worked  out  and  proved  with  wise  patience.  The  men  who 
are  richest  in  experience,  fullest  with  red  blood,  possessed  by 
the  spirit  of  vicariousness,  and  with  the  large  accumulations  of 
wisdom  of  Professor  Palmer's  ideal  teacher,  are  the  men  who 
should  first  lay  the  hand  of  guidance  on  the  boy  as  he  enters 
college;  not  the  tyro,  not  the  intellectual  Pharisee,  not  the  man 
who  has  the  conceit  of  learning  and  not  its  true  spirit  of  serv- 
ice, not  the  man  who  through  the  narrowing  tendency  of  spe- 
cialization feels  that  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  leaves  him 
superior  to  the  teaching  of  young  minds. 

Do  you  recall  those  men  who  as  college  teachers  laid  you 
under  obligation  to  them  through  their  power  of  inspiration 
and  fine  enthusiasms?  Were  they  few  or  many?  But  such  still 
exist,  and  do  their  blessed  work.  How  definite  and  clear  are 
our  grounds  of  gratitude  to  them.  How  they  awakened  certain 
hitherto  dormant  powers  of  our  natures.  They  were  more  than 
our  intellectual  foster-fathers;    rather  they  were  the  begetters 
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of  some  of  the  children  of  our  dreams  and  ambitions.  Thej'' 
fed  the  deep  sources  of  emotion,  and  lighted  the  fires  of  high 
aspiration. 

But  the  poor  teacher,  who  does  not  inspire,  who  dwarfs,  and 
chokes,  and  kills!  Of  him  a  former  great  president  of  this 
university  once  remarked  to  me:  "I  wish,  sir,  that  all  poor 
teachers  had  one  neck,  and  that  that  neck  were  in  m}^  hand.  I 
would  know  what  my  d\x\.y  was,  and  I  would  proceed  to  do  it." 
This  remark  was  worth}'  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  further  said 
to  me  as  we  were  speaking  of  a  mutual  friend,  "He  had  his 
intellectual  birth  in  vay  recitation  room."  There  it  is  again, — 
the  great  man,  who  had  found  himself,  helping  the  young  man, 
who  had  lived  aimlessl}'  through  three  years  of  college  life,  to 
find  himself. 

A  formal,  perfunctor}'  S3'stem  is  as  unproductive  of  results, 
and  as  helpless  to  arouse  a  desire  for  culture  in  the  3'oung 
student,  as  is  the  dry  specialist.  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  maketh  alive,"  is  as  true  in  the  realm  of  the  intellectual 
life  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  more  definitel}'  spiritual.  The  fresh- 
man, as  well  as  all  other  undergraduates,  ought  not  to  be  placed 
under  the  deadening  influence  of  the  mere  expert  specialist,  or 
under  that  of  a  dull  routine. 

Are  not  the  facts  often  as  follows,  especialH^  with  freshmen, 
who  come  in  throngs  to  college  to-da^^?  The}^  come  in  masses; 
the}'  are  received  as  masses;  they  are  dealt  with  practically  in 
large  groups,  as  far  as  the  vitalh'  remedial  forces  of  the  college 
are  concerned;  the}'  receive  an  occasional  formal  warning  from 
the  instructor,  a  rarer  word  from  the  dean,  who  may  be  an 
altogether  unfit  man  in  temperament  to  deal  with  young  men; 
they  are  patronized  by  upper  classmen  while  being  "rushed" 
for  fraternities;  they  become  segregated  gradually  into  social 
groups;  the}^  quickly  catch  certain  aspects  of  college  life; 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  clamorous  kinds  of  college  spirit, 
oftener  than  not  the  crude  and  more  obvious  ideals  of  college 
loyalty  as  expressed  in  athletics;  they  begin  to  breathe  a  college 
atmosphere,  perhaps  not  the  atmosphere  to  be  found  at  the 
higher  levels  of  college  life,  where  the  finer  enthusiasms  and 
the  nobler  spirits  dwell;  they  unconsciously  and  inevitably 
begin  early  to  help  make  the  college  atmosphere,  which  they 
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are  to  be  pardoned  in  thinking  is  what  they  found  and  not 
what  they  have  themselves  partly  made.  In  a  word  does  not 
man}'  a  freshman  for  all,  or  for  some  of  these  reasons,  or  for 
others  that  ma}'  occur  to  3'ou,  find  himself  without  knowing  it 
in  a  narrow,  blind  pocket  of  the  great  world  of  the  college, 
parth'  of  his  own  making,  a  kind  of  intellectual  C3'st,  in  which 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  college  influences  as  the}^  have 
pla3'ed  upon  him  have  encased  him,  and  from  which  he  gener- 
ally escapes,  if  he  escapes  at  all,  b}' some  unhapp}' or  disastrous 
experience;  or  after  much  travail  of  soul  he  is  finall}^  born  into 
the  high  privileges  of  college  life,  like  one  born  out  of  due 
season?     I  have  known  many  such  experiences. 

Without  exaggerating  the  duty  of  the  college  in  these  supreme 
ways  of  serving  its  students,  I  am  seeking  to  emphasize  this 
highest  dut3%  that  the  influence  of  such  men  as  3'Ou  ma3'  be 
used  to  lead  the  college  to  see  and  meet  this  dut}^  first,  and  then 
the  duties  that  follow  this  in  gravit3'.  There  is  no  other  so 
sure  wa3'  of  reducing  the  wastes  of  college  life.  Thomas 
Fuller  in  his  Hol3^  and  Profane  State  says  that  a  good 
teacher  "studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefull3^  as  the}^ 
their  books,"  and  that  "experienced  schoolmasters  ma}' 
quickl3'  make  a  grammar  of  bo3's'  natures."  First  then  comes 
personal  association — companionship  is  not  to  be  expected — 
between  the  freshman  and  a  man  of  attractive  personalit3'  and 
seasoned  character,  who  can  lead  the  bo}'^  into  the  desire  for 
the  rewards  that  follow  high  aims  and  effective  work.  Too 
man3^  college  teachers  regard  the  callow  3'outh  largel3'  as  mate- 
rial for  tests  and  examination,  rather  than  an  unformed  bo3' 
who  goes  to  college  to  be  trained  and  instructed,  and  not 
merely  to  be  quizzed  and  treated  as  matter  for  experimentation. 
The  great  degree  of  the  doctorate,  which  in  the  phrase  made 
classic  b3'  President  Eliot,  admits  its  holder  into  "the  Societ3' 
of  Scholars,"  does  not  necessarih'  admit  him  into  the  guild  of 
wise  and  inspiring  teachers.  In  the  emphasis  laid  in  this  paper 
upon  the  value  of  the  human  equipment  of  the  teacher,  do  not 
feel  that  the  value  of  scholarship  is  unprized.  But  it  often 
seems  that  the  latter  is  expected  and  demanded  of  the  college 
teacher  to  the  neglect  of  the  former.  Scholarship  without  the 
personal  aptitude  to  love  and  teach  the  bo3'  is  indeed  ineffective 
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when  applied  to  the  great  profession  of  teaching  younger 
minds. 

There  remain  two  other  specific  points  to  be  discussed  before 
reaching  a  consideration  of  the  more  general  conditions  of  col- 
lege life  to-da\%  conditions  which  I  am  bound  to  say  do  not 
make  out  a  more  hopeful  case  either  for  the  college  or  the 
student,  as  I  weigh  their  significance. 

I  really  think  that  there  is  immense  value  in  President  Lowell's 
plan  for  freshman  dormitories,  so  far  as  its  scope  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  daily  press. 

Class  consciousness  as  it  existed  a  generation  ago  in  all  New 
England  colleges,  and  possibl}^  as  it  exists  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  to-day,  was  one  of  the  verx^  finest  assets  of  college 
life  that  awaited  the  freshman  at  the  beginning  of  his  student 
career.  It  was  a  palpable,  throbbing  influence,  a  value  to  be 
taken  into  his  life  at  once,  not  like  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  gradu- 
ation honors  remote  and  only  possible.  It  did  not  depend  on 
an  obscureh"  manipulated  system  of  awards  proceeding  from 
some  special  dispensation  of  the  faculty,  nor  like  an  ultimate 
election  in-to  a  student  club  dependent  on  the  esteem  of  upper 
classmen.  It  was  to  him  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  college.  Through  it  he  was  conscious  at  once 
of  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  unselfishness,  that  of  "esprit  de 
corps."  Through  it  was  to  come  in  a  large  degree  his  lo3'alt3" 
to  the  college.  His  class  was  the  college  to  him  for  awhile, 
until  growing  experience  brought  him  the  further  consciousness 
that  he  was  of  the  college  as  well  as  of  the  class.  The  first 
sweet  taste  of  the  privilege  of  being  a  college  man  came  to  me 
in  this  way.  Have  not  the  elective  system  and  the  very  large 
numbers  now  found  in  most  freshman  classes  done  much  to 
make  impossible  this  sentimental  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
solidarity  of  class  relationships,  especially  in  the  earlier  3^ears 
of  the  course?  Dormitories  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  need 
of  them.  They  have  given  place  too  often  to  society  and  club 
houses.  Will  not  the  average  freshman  classes  in  all  New 
England  colleges  form  a  full  third  of  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment? And  these  are  scattered  to  live  in  considerable  numbers 
off  the  campus,  living  and  boarding  apart,  remote  from  the 
stead}'-  flowing  stream  of  college  life,  not  acted  on  by  it,  rather 
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weakening  it  because  of  isolation,  unorganized  fragments  of  a 
system  in  whose  orbit  the}"  scarcel}^  move.  In  my  opinion, 
Harvard  is  not  the  onlj^  college  whose  institutional  life  has 
grown  weak  at  the  center,  and  to  whose  extremities  a  lessening 
stream  of  red  life  blood  flows.  Three  hundred  and  fift}^  fresh- 
men at  Dartmouth  are  nearl}'  or  quite  a  third  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  that  college.  Are  not  the  facts  quite  similar  at  Brown 
and  at  other  colleges  as  well?  The  preservation  of  the  spirit  of 
class  consciousness  is  most  valuable  to  m}^  mind,  especially  if 
preserved  under  conditions  where  the  true  ideals  of  educated 
men  are  cherished  and  cultivated.  The  college  fraternity  does 
not  bring  unmixed  good  to  the  college,  nor  has  it  for  its  own 
membership  all  the  precious  advantages  which  should  be  found 
in  the  close  association  of  men  who  are  lovers  of  the  culture 
that  comes  from  noble  studies.  Without  depreciating  at  all  the 
value  that  should  be,  and  often  is,  found  in  college  fraternities, 
I  have  long  felt  that  freshmen  should  never  become  their  initi- 
ates, as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  fraternity  as  for  that  of  the 
freshman.  To  state  it  briefly,  no  society  should  seek  to 
strengthen  its  membership  by  material  whose  qualitj^  is  really 
unknown  to  it,  and  no  prudent  man  would  care  to  enter  a  fra- 
ternit}^  especially  one  that  requires  vows  that  ma^^  never  be 
declared,  until  he  knows  thoroughly  the  character  of  the  men 
Avhose  brotherhood  he  is  to  share  and  to  protect.  The  need  of 
caution  in  the  freshman  is  particularl}"  great;  so  great  that  I 
would  wish  he  might  never  be  considered,  and  that  the  recruit- 
ing of  college  fraternities  might  go  no  lower  down  in  the  scale 
of  classes  than  the  sophomore.  Bj^  then,  the  character,  the 
breeding  and  fitness  of  students  are  in  general  established,  or 
at  least  known,  in  college  life,  and  choices  can  be  made  with 
much  greater  certainty  of  being  wise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freshman  has  become  a  sophomore,  and  is  maturer;  he  has 
escaped  the  foolish  and  demoralizing  attentions  that  are  now 
paid  to  him  on  his  first  appearance  on  the  campus;  his  experi- 
ence of  college  life  has  armed  him  against  the  self-conceit  so 
easily  acquired  when  being  impressed  with  his  virtues  b}-  those 
who  are  "rushing"  him.  I  believe  that  there  are  enough  seri- 
ous failures  in  college  growing  out  of  the  unwise  methods  of 
pledging  freshmen  to  the  fraternities  to  justify  all  colleges, 
where  this  custom  prevails,  in  forbidding  it. 
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The  general  character  of  the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  will 
warrant  a  glance  at  the  broader  question  of  college  failures  and 
college  responsibility  therefor.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
this  paper  that  the  absolute  failures  and  wrecks  in  the  lives  of 
college  men  are  greater  than  in  the  great  world  outside  of  col- 
lege. It  is  to  be  very  much  doubted  if  the  ratio  of  misspent 
lives  in  college  equals  that  of  the  same  number  of  3'oung  men 
out  of  college.  I  have  no  statistics,  and  statistics  on  this  point 
would  be  difficult  to  collect,  and  would  be  misleading.  The 
loss  in  effective  living  in  college  ought  not  to  equal  that  out- 
side of  the  college  walls.  There  is  hardly  a  consideration  that 
attaches  to  college  life  that  ought  not  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
moral  salvage  of  the  college  bo}'.  But  there  is  a  wreckage,  by 
far  too  great  a  one,  in  college,  where  the  environment,  if  all 
were  ideal,  ought  to  make  for  the  highest  safet}^  and  righteous- 
ness of  character  along  with  culture  and  intellectual  training. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  observes  that  to  studv  a 
bo}^  one  should  stud}'  his  grandmother.  In  other  words  heredity 
is  an  appreciable  asset  with  which  to  begin  life.  All  in  char- 
acter cannot  be  left  to  environment,  not  even  to  the  environment 
of  the  school.  In  a  little  volume  of  addresses  received  recently 
from  my  friend.  Dr.  Christian  Muff,  the  most  distinguished 
schoolmaster  in  German}^  and  the  head  of  the  ancient  and 
famous  Landeschule  at  Schulpforta  in  Prussia,  I  read:  "But 
the  school  is  not  the  onl}'  factor  in  education.  Earlier  than  the 
school  and  along  with  it  goes  the  home.  (Dr.  Muff  uses  the 
significant  compound  Elternhaus.)  Its  influence  should  be 
great  and  salutary.  How  manj'  fathers  have  either  the  time  or 
desire  to  concern  themselves  about  their  children?  How  manj' 
mothers  have  the  inclination  or  the  aptitude  to  train  and  edu- 
cate them?  One  must  indeed  be  content  if  the  home  does  not 
tear  down  what  the  school  builds  up.  .  .  .  Not  even  is  environ- 
ing nature  without  influence,  the  neighborhood,  the  climate, 
the  round  world,  in  which  the  child  grows  up." 

If  the  failure  of  the  home  to  give  the  child  an  ethical  and 
spiritual  impress  is  deplored  even  in  German}-,  where  we  are 
wont  to  believe  that  the  excellence  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
of  parental  authority  and  filial  respect  and  obedience  still  sur- 
vives, what  is  to  be  thought  or  said  of  home  training  in  our 
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land  where  these  same  virtues  have  so  generally  perished? 
The  distinguished  dean  of  one  of  our  greatest  universities,  the 
Dean  of  Deans,  writes  that  "  a  successful  college  course  begins 
several  years  before  admission  to  college,  and  the  real  causes 
of  failure  antedate  the  boy's  preparatorj^  school  life."  The 
true  sequence  of  the  sources  then  from  which  a  boy  should 
receive  inspiration  and  training  is  the  home,  and  then  the 
school,  and  then  the  college.  A  failure  in  either  of  these  three 
bases  of  supply  is  unfortunate  indeed,  and  leaves  an  impover- 
ished and  weakened  character.  The  earlier  the  failure,  the 
more  fundamental  it  is.  While  absolute  failures  in  college  are 
relatively  few,  large  numbers  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  rich 
privileges  of  college  life,  and  consequently  leave  college  with 
little  useful  information  and  less  real  training.  Man}^  simply 
carr}^  the  spirit  of  careless  boj^hood  four  years  further  into  life 
along  with  the  schoolbo}-  standard  of  doing  just  enough  to 
pass,  and  often  with  a  standard  much  less  exacting  than  this. 
The  college  boy  finds  it  harder  to  change  his  standards  than 
does  the  boy  in  business,  because  the  attitude  of  the  average 
college  boy  toward  work  is  different  from  that  of  the  young 
man  in  business.  In  college  a  boy  is  surrounded  by  other 
bo3^s,  who  too  often  have  the  same  low  standards  as  his  own. 
In  relation  to  the  real  business  of  college  life  he  is  still  a  boy. 
What  the  college  boj^  often  "goes  in  for"  are  the  diversions 
and  not  the  true  business  of  the  college.  The  trouble  is  rooted 
in  the  home  and  in  American  life.  These  are  the  views  of  the 
dean  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  universities.  What 
the  college  youngster  expects  the  college  to  be  patient  with, 
the  standards  of  duty  and  of  devotion  to  routine  and  achieve- 
ment that  he  hopes  will  be  accepted,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  actual  business  by  hard-headed,  practical  men. 

It  is  rightly  felt  by  experienced  college  men  that  going  to 
college  is  now  far  too  general.  Up  to  a  generation  ago  families 
of  traditional  culture  and  inherent  taste  were  those  from  which 
boys  largely  went  to  college.  Then  in  general  a  clearl}^  formed 
purpose  and  an  ardent  ambition  for  a  definite  profession 
belonged  to  the  youth  as  he  entered  college,  and  these  armed 
him  with  will  for  serious  work.  Now  the  trivial  and  harmful 
purpose  to  have  a  "good  time,"  "to  make"  some  fraternit}^  or 
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college  team  is  very  common.  The  dean  of  one  of  the  verj^ 
best  smaller  colleges  in  New  England  has  received  confessions 
from  failing  students  that  they  avowedl}^  came  to  college  for 
athletics  and  fraternit}^  alone,  and  that  on  admission  to  the  fra- 
ternit}'  the}^  have  gladly  dropped  out  of  college.  These  motives 
for  sending  sons  to  college  have  been  frankly  shared  in  by 
parents  in  some  instances.  Hence,  the  deplorably  lov^  ideals 
with  which  some  bo3^s  enter  college  are  directly  chargeable  to 
the  general  attitude  of  American  society  toward  college  life, 
and  toward  what  their  sons  should  achieve  in  college.  The 
notion  is  all  too  general  that  the  incapable  and  even  the  unfit 
boy  should  be  carried  not  onlv  through  the  preparatory  school, 
but  through  college  as  well.  Maj^  there  not  be,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  slow  wit,  a  too  maudlin  sentiment  of 
tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  which  results  in  a 
tendency,  at  least,  to  lower  college  requirements  and  standards 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  weakest?  In  the  German  Gymnasium 
and  Realschule  certainh^  the  aim  is  quite  opposite  to  this. 
There  the  teaching  and  tests  are  for  the  able  bo}';  and  the 
incompetent  is  thrown  aside. 

The  mentalh'  immature,  as  well  as  the  frivolous,  often  enter 
college  under  the  urgent  advice  of  parents.  Such  students,  and 
those  who  are  seriously  deficient  in  preliminary  training, 
though  earnest  and  ambitious,  are  incapable  of  mastering 
theoretical  work.  The  large  technical  schools,  and  the  colleges 
that  insist  on  uniforml}^  thorough  work  of  a  severe  grade,  are 
disinclined  to  use  patient  and  remedial  measures  in  such  cases 
and  require  their  withdrawal.  In  such  institutions  as  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  the  required  work  of 
the  student  is  reallj'  standardized  and  brought  far  nearer  the 
requirements  of  actual  business  life  than  is  the  case  in  colleges 
that  give  the  A.B.  degree.  The  social  and  fraternit}'  and  ath- 
letic life  is  forced  to  be  conformable  to  the  demands  of  a  pro- 
fessional school.  Could  this  not  be  approximated  in  the  college 
that  has  broad  cultural  aims,  if  the  undoubted  relations  that  true 
culture  has  with  life,  and  if  the  priceless  value  of  true  culture 
could  be  made  first  apparent  and  then  attractive  to  the  college 
bo}'?  Cannot  college  studies  in  other  words  be  made  so  inter- 
esting and  exacting  as  to  leave  the  student  little  inclination  and 
little  time  for  outside  interests? 
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Then  again,  is  not  the  college  directh'  responsible  for  some  of 
the  depreciation  of  ideals  and  purposes  which  meet  the  bo}'  as 
he  enters  college?  Ma}'  not  the  abundance  of  college  opportu- 
nities be  too  abundant?  If  not,  what  then  is  the  occasion  or 
the  point  of  President  Lowell's  already  famous  phrase  that  "the 
benefit  of  a  college  education  to  a  student  consists  not  in  the 
abundance  of  opportunities  he  neglects,  but  in  those  of  which 
he  takes  advantage."  This  ver}'  sage  observation  must  mean 
that  President  Lowell  feels  that  opportunit}'  at  Harvard  has 
outrun  the  power  of  the  undergraduate's  wise  use  of  it.  Where 
is  this  over-abundance  of  opportunity  to  be  found,  where  espe- 
cially. Is  it  not  in  the  wide  liberty  of  choice  of  studies  found 
in  the  elective  s^'stem?  Is  it  not  at  this  point  first  of  all  that 
President  Lowell  feels  that  a  wise  compulsion  should  be  applied 
to  the  student? 

I  have  been  confident  for  many  years  that  the  decadence  and 
failure  of  the  ideals  of  culture  in  our  American  colleges  are 
due  to  too  great  license  to  choose  both  the  essentials  and  the 
unessentials  of  college  life.  Opportunit}-  to  do  the  former 
means  the  chance  to  do  the  latter,  inevitably  so.  In  the  mind 
of  the  immature  bo}^  the  excessive  liberty  of  choice  has  tended 
gradualh'  but  surely  to  depreciate  values,  to  bring  values,  the 
greater  and  the  less,  to  one  deadening  level,  to  destroy  the  true 
perspective  of  learned  studies,  and  finalh'  to  kill  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  to  make  him  incredulous  of  the  value  of  learn- 
ing. Has  it  not  really  come  to  pass  that  far  more  liberty  of 
choice  is  given  the  precocious  freshman  on  entering  college 
than  is  allowed  wise  and  experienced  school  men  in  choice  of 
paths  by  which  he  ma}-  send  his  bo3'S  into  college?  There  are 
undoubted  advantages,  even  blessings,  in  a  wisel}'  moderated 
and  controlled  elective  system,  when  compared  with  the  curri- 
culum of  forty  years  ago.  Harvard  has  been  the  real  leader  in 
the  effort  to  broaden  the  field  of  college  work,  that  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge  ma}'  be  widened,  and  that  ever}-  earnest 
student  my  find  it  possible  to  have  his  own  peculiar  taste  and 
faculty  met  and  trained  even  while  he  is  receiving  the  more 
general  culture  to  be  found  in  college.  It  is  now  fitfy  leading 
in  a  readjustment  based  on  a  generation-long  experience. 

I  have  said  that  the  libertv  of  choice  is  too  great  in  the  essen- 
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tials  of  college  life,  and  in  the  non-essentials  also.  Has  not 
the  latter  grown  partially  at  least  from  the  former?  It  would 
seem  so  to  me.  Lack  of  incentive,  and  of  the  compelling  need 
of  concentration,  means  diversion,  and  dispersion  of  interest 
and  loss  of  application.  How  often  do  college  deans  have  it 
said  to  them,  "I  was  out  for  the  crew,"  or  "for  the  nine,"  or 
"I  was  running  for  such  and  such  a  society"?  Here  is  the 
inverted  p\^ramid.  The  warm-blooded,  impulsive,  public  spir- 
ited bo3'  has  seen  things  inverted,  and  is  basing  the  pyramid  of 
his  college  life  on  the  casual  and  incidental,  instead  of  on  the 
four-square  of  the  essential  foundations.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  is,  the  worst  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college, 
that  the  college  authorities  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
inversion.  With  them  lies  the  responsibilit}^  for  its  correction 
and  for  wise  readjustment. 

The  heart  of  man  is  indeed  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  It 
is  not  a  simple  organism.  It  answers  with  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  response  to  the  touch  of  infinite  motives  and  influences. 
Atavism  sends  its  gulf  stream  of  power  flowing  through  the 
young  life;  the  home,  where  the  first  and  most  abiding  impres- 
sions are  received,  begins  the  earliest  moulding  process  that 
follows  birth;  the  school  receives  the  partly  modeled  figure; 
the  subtle  but  sure  forces  of  environment  are  the  meanwhile 
ever  operative,  "encircling  nature  and  the  round  world"  with 
its  myriad  suggestions  of  order,  use  and  beaut}^;  and  "the 
church,  which  teaches  the  highest  and  the  best,  which  provides 
man  with  luminous  foregleams  of  life  and  speaks  with  angel- 
tongues,"  as  m}'  friend.  Dr.  Muff,  again  remarks,  plan's  its 
part.  All  these  influences  with  infinite  variet}'  of  incident  have 
been  acting  on  the  impressionable  spirit  of  the  growing  bo}', 
until  at  eighteen  j^ears  of  age  he  reaches  college  still  unformed, 
still  far  short  of  the  perfect  stature  of  a  man.  Here  it  must 
frequently  seem  to  the  teacher  who  receives  him  that  the  final 
shaping  him  into  a  man  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible. 

In  conclusion  does  not  a  consideration  of  the  moulding  influ- 
ences that  have  shaped  the  bo\''s  life  until  his  admission  to 
college,  the  possibh'  unwise  home  ideals  and  training,  the 
ineffectiveness  of  earlier  schooling,  the  low  attitude  of  society 
in  general  toward  the  aims  and  value  of  college  life,  the  hollow 
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and  misleading  ideals  that  meet  the  bo}'  as  he  enters  college, 
the  freedom  of  choice  among  a  bewildering  maze  of  studies 
compel  the  thought  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  average  boj'  is 
the  friendship  and  guidance  of  a  fine  personality  rather  than 
instruction  b}'  a  professional  expert  simply?  Should  he  not 
receive  care  and  supervision  and  personal  kindness  in  far 
greater  degree  from  the  teachers  of  the  college?  Should  not 
the  chief  concern  of  the  college  be  what  sort  of  man  the  fresh- 
man is  to  become,  first  in  college  and  later  in  life,  rather  than 
what  his  scale  on  the  rank  list  is  to  be?  And  would  not  higher 
scholarship  be  more  probable,  were  he  to  come  at  once  into 
close  contact  with  men  of  large  heartedness  and  of  mature 
experience  in  life  rather  than  with  those  fit  to  give  onl}^  techni- 
cal instruction?  If  this  is  not  the  prime  responsibilit}^  of  the 
college,  then  what  is?  If  such  a  safeguarding  force  could  be 
early  applied  to  the  unformed  j^outh,  as  with  fresh  and  engag- 
ing expectancy  he  comes  to  college,  would  not  President 
Lowell's  "immediate  problem"  be  surer  of  a  wise  solution, 
and  would  not  the  fruitful,  golden  age  of  American  college  life 
draw  sensibl}^  nearer  as  the  student  is  found  eagerly  seeking  its 
bountiful  advantages  and  not  shrewdl}'  avoiding  them? 


Report  of  Committee  on  College    Entrance 
Requirements 


CHARLES    E,    DENNIS,   JR.,    CHAIRMAN 

^HE  committee  appointed  b}^  this  association  at  the 
1909  session  to  consider  the  question,  "Are  the 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  excessive  in 
quantit}^"  and  to  report  at  the  present  session, 
begs  leave  to  report  as  follows:  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
basis  of  its  reports  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  principals  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies accredited  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board.  Three  hundred  and  twent^'-eight  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  one  hundred  and  ninet3-six  replies  were 
received  representing  large  city  high  schools,  town  high  schools 
and  private  academies  in  equal  proportion. 

A  cop3'  of  the  questions  submitted,  together  with  the  answers 
received,  is  given  below: — 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  measure  of  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college  should  be  what  a  good  secondary  school  can 
reasonabl}'  be  expected  to  accomplish  in  a  four  vears' course? 
Yes,  190;  No,  2. 

2.  In  your  opinion  is  the  sum  total  of  entrance  requirements 
excessive?  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  this  due  to  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  requirements  of  the  different  colleges?  Yes, 
106;  No,  73. 

3.  Should  the  same  amount  of  credit  be  given  for  three  years' 
study  of  German  or  French  as  is  now  given  for  three  years  of 
stud}'  of  Greek?  Yes,  138;  No,  34;  Doubtful,  3;  German,  not 
French,  3, 

That  you  may  be  able  to  express  3'ourself  with  definiteness  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  should  be  required  in  each 
of  the  several  subjects,  you  are  requested  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  with  reference  to  the  entrance  requirements  for 
the  A.B.  and  Ph.B.  degrees  at  Brown  University.  A  catalogue 
has  been  sent  3'ou  under  separate  cover. 
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4.  Are  the  present  requirements  for  entrance  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity excessive  in: — 

(a)  English?  Yes,  17  No,  146 

(b)  Mathematics?  Yes,  21  No,  135;  Doubtful,  2 

(c)  Ancient  History?  Yes,  7  No,  146 

(d)  Latin?  Yes,  54  No,  104 

(e)  Greek?  Yes,  5  No,  123 

(f)  French?  Yes,  7  No,  142;  Doubtful,  1 

(g)  German?  Yes,  9  No,  138;  Doubtful,  1 
(h)  Physics?  Yes,  6  No,  143 

(i)  Chemistry?      '  Yes,  11  No,  135;  Doubtful,  1 

(j)  Other  subjects?  Yes,  3  No,  39 
(k)  Do  you  regard  the  sum  total  of  requirements  for  entrance  to  Brown 

University  excessive?  Yes,  57  No,  103 

Avery  careful  and  discriminating  stud}- of  the  answers  to  the 
above  questionnaire  warrants  the  following  inferences: — 

1.  That  the  high  and  preparatory  schools  of  New  England 
are  practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  measure  of 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  should  be  what  a  good 
secondary  school  can  reasonabl}^  be  expected  to  accomplish  in 
a  four  years'  course.  As  this  question  is  more  or  less  involved 
with  those  that  follow,  no  further  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it 
at  this  time. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  secondar}'  school  principals  the 
sum  total  of  entrance  requirements  is  excessive,  and  that  such 
excessiveness  is  largeh^  due  to  lack  of  uniformit}"  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  several  colleges.  A  few  extracts  from  the  replies 
to  question  2  will  be  more  illuminating  than  many  paragraphs 
of  comment: — 

"Varietj^  in  college  requirements  makes  it  necessary  for 
schools  to  do  the  maximum  work  for  all  colleges.  For  instance: 
One  college  demands  an  examination  in  spoken  French;  another 
makes  it  necessarj^  to  review  algebra  in  the  last  j^ear. " 

"We  can  carry  through  a  grammatical  grind  or  produce  sight 
readers  or  create  pupils  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Latin 
and  some  power  to  appreciate  it.     But  we  cannot  do  all  three." 

"It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one  college  is  making 
excessive  requirements.  The  difficulty  lies  in  fitting  pupils 
for  a  number  of  colleges  which  outwardlj^  seem  to  conform  to 
about  the  same  standard,  but  in  realit}^  are  quite  various." 
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"In  general  the  requirements  are  fair.  The  difficult}^  is  that 
some  colleges  emphasize  certain  phases  of  the  work  and  demand 
too  much  in  that  particular  respect." 

"We  are  now  fitting  students  for  seven  different  colleges. 
Differences  in  requirements  makes  four  extra  classes.  Of 
course  this  dilutes  instruction  somewhat." 

"When  a  school  has  to  prepare  for  several  colleges,  the  vary- 
ing requirements  constitute  a  serious  difficult}'." 

"It  makes  it  ver}'  difficult  for  the  pupils  preparing  for  the 
different  colleges,  with  the  majorit}^  not  preparing  for  college. " 

"Varying  requirements  make  the  work  of  arranging  pro- 
grams, both  of  schools  and  of  pupils  individually,  exceedingly 
complex;  in  some  cases,  next  to  impossible." 

"College  men  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  comparatively 
slight  differences  in  entrance  requirements  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  work  of  a  public  high  school,  which  exists 
principall}'  for  those  who  are  not  going  to  college." 

"Colleges  are  now  securing  quantity  with  the  lowest  qualit\\ 
Secondary  schools  are  driven  to  desperation  and  the  burden  is 
ever  heavier.  College  demands  too  much  of  immature,  unde- 
veloped children  of  seventeen  and  eighteen." 

"The  lack  of  uniformity  is  a  very  serious  burden  on  the 
schools,  but  the  requirements  would  be  excessive  even  if  all 
colleges  should  agree  on  the  Harvard  requirements." 

"Colleges  would  receive  better  fitted  students  if  entrance 
requirements  were  horizontally  reduced." 

"We  have  to  cram  our  students  to  complete  the  work,  which 
seems  too  much  for  a  four  years'  course." 

"If  I  rightly  interpret  the  requirements,  the  student  must  take 
work  amounting  to  nineteen  recitations  per  week  through  four 
years  to  meet  them  if  he  offers  Greek;  or  about  twenty  per 
week,  if  he  offers  an  advanced  modern  language.  I  believe 
sixteen  or  seventeen  are  all  that  should  be  required." 

"I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  fewer  branches  and  greater 
mastery  would  give  more  satisfactory  results." 
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"Please  reduce  the  requirements,  Oh  Colleges!  We  are  doing 
our  work  faithfull}',  I  maj^  trul}'^  say,  notabh^  well;  but  we  are 
doing  it  at  the  cost  of  blood." 

"I  think  the  present  requirements  as  a  whole  are  tending  to 
put  the  small  high  school  out  of  the  race.  Unless  a  town  can 
support  two  secondar}-  schools,  one  for  preparatorj'  work  and 
the  other  to  prepare  the  majority-  of  children  who  do  not  go  to 
college  for  citizenship,  I  think  it  about  time  that  the  towns 
stopped  putting  their  best  effort  into  preparing  the  few  to  the 
neglect  of  the  many.  .  .  .  The  colleges,  it  seems  to  me,  see 
onl}^  one  side  of  a  high  school, — the  preparatory  course.  This 
is  not  of  the  most  importance  b}^  any  means.  Still  the  college 
influence  is  supreme  and  we  are  forced  to  prepare  the  child  for 
college  rather  than  for  life." 

3.  That  an  overwhelming  majorit}'  of  secondar}^  school  men 
in  New  England  believe  that  the  same  amount  of  credit  for 
entrance  to  college  should  be  given  for  two  years'  stud}'  of 
German  or  French  as  is  now  given  for  two  years'  study  of 
Greek. 

The  discrimination  in  New  England  against  German  and 
French  amounts  to  a  penalization  of  the  modern  languages. 
At  the  present  time  a  pupil  must  spend  two  years,  five  periods 
a  week, — the  equivalent  of  ten  periods  a  week  for  one  3'ear — to 
secure  one  point  of  credit  in  German,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
French,  for  admission  to  Brown  Universit}^  while  Greek 
receives  credit  at  the  rate  of  one  point  'for  one  year.  Five 
periods  a  week  for  a  year  afford  sufficient  preparation  in 
phj'sics,  chemistry  or  ancient  histor}^  while  ph3-sical  geography 
and  any  one  of  the  three  blocks  of  histor}' — mediaeval,  English 
or  American — may  be  satisfactoril}'  covered  in  a  3'ear  each  of 
three  periods  a  week. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  against  the  modern 
languages?  It  surely  cannot  be  maintained  b}'  the  warmest 
advocates  of  history  or  phj'sical  geographj'  that  the  value  of 
those  subjects  for  the  preparator}'  student  is  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  German  or  French,  or  b}'  the  enthusiasts  in 
ph3^sics  or  chemistr}'^  that  the  latter  are  worth  twice  as  much  in 
the  wa}'  of  either  culture  or  discipline.     The  reason  for  the 
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discrimination  against  the  modern  languages  has  its  roots  in  a 
reaction  that  started  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  against 
the  excessive  amount  of  time  given  to  the  classics  in  prepara- 
tion for  college, — in  the  language  of  Sinon, — "Haud  ignota 
loquor. "  It  began  to  be  felt  that  even  a  course  that  had  as  its 
main  object  the  preparation  of  a  student  for  a  higher  institu- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics, 
with  a  modicum  of  French  and  ancient  histor3%  and  that  a 
modern  language  might  well  be  substituted  for  Greek.  The 
reaction  was  so  strong  that  the  advocates  of  the  old-time — cen- 
tury old — curriculum  were  obliged  to  give  heed,  but  their  con- 
cessions were  accompanied  b^^  compromises  which  the  newer 
school  was  obliged  to  accept.  The  extreme  classicists,  honest, 
loyal  and  enthusiastic,  as  they  are  to-daj%  maintained:  1.  That 
the  modern  languages  were  not,  and  could  not  be  made,  the 
equal  of  Greek  in  mental  discipline.  2.  That  to  prevent  a  mad 
rush  of  students  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  to  save 
the  classics  until  the  educational  world  should  again  come  to 
its  senses,  the  newer  course  of  study  should  be  heavih^  handi- 
capped. As  a  result  three  3^ears  of  German  and  one  year  of 
ph3'sics  were  demanded  as  an  equivalent  of  Greek  for  entrance 
to  college. 

All  honor  to  the  extreme  classicists  of  twentj'-five  j^ears  ago. 
The}^  served  their  time  and  generation  well.  The  classicists 
of  to-day  are  a  saving  remnant.  It  is  debatable  whether  con- 
servatives or  radicals  are  of  more  value  to  our  civilization. 
Moreover  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  decrj^  the 
worth  of  Greek  for  those  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  or  wish 
to  acquire,  the  broadest  culture  and  scholarship.  It  niaj^  even 
be  admitted  that  education  is  not  complete  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  and  that  opportunities  to  acquire  it  should  be 
maintained  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  classes  however 
small  and  at  a  cost  however  great.  This  report  claims  merely 
that  the  handicap  on  German  and  French  has  either  served  its 
purpose  or  failed  in  its  purpose  and  should  be  removed 
forthwith. 

The  hope  that  if  substitutes  for  Greek  were  heavil}?^  handi- 
capped the  study  of  Greek  would  be  perpetuated,  or  at  least 
that  the  reaction  against  it  would  be  effectually  checked,  has 
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not  materialized.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative  and  there- 
fore to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  life  of  Greek 
has  not  been  prolonged  b}'  the  action  taken  by  a  few  of  the 
colleges  to  secure  that  end,  but  in  spite  of  protection  the  stud}^ 
of  Greek  has  regularh^  and  rapidly  declined.  According  to 
statistics  given  b}-  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  1906 
report  the  number  of  pupils  stud3'ing  Greek  in  public  high 
schools  of  the  United  States  fell  from  3.13  per  cent  in  1897  to 
1.23  per  cent  in  1906.  The  figures  for  ten  3^ears  ending  June 
1906  are  as  follows: — 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

3.13 

3.12 

3.12 

2.85 

2.63 

2.50 

2.03 

1.75 

1.87 

1.73 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  protection  has  not  protected 
Greek  and  that  the  handicapping  of  the  modern  languages  has 
not  effectually  checked  tbeir  progress.  The  tax,  however, 
remains,  although  the  debt  for  which  the  tax  was  levied  has 
been  paid.  Pupils  now  take  German  and  ph3^sics,  or  German 
and  some  other  one-j'ear  stud3%  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  little 
dream  that  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  being  visited  on  the 
children  of  at  least  the  first  generation.  Nevertheless  the3'  are 
carrying  a  burden  of  which  the3^  ought  to  be  relieved.  This 
relief,  if  granted,  would  merel3^  remove  what  is  believed  b3^  a 
large  number  of  secondar3'  school  teachers  in  New  England  to 
be  excessiveness  in  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  college. 
The  verity  of  this  statement  is  evident  from  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire : — 

"If  the  same  credit  were  given  to  German  and  French  that 
is  given  to  Greek,  I  should  be  ver3^  well  satisfied." 

"A  reduction  of  about  four  periods  a  week  in  one  subject 
would  enable  teachers  to  raise  the  standard  of  required  work." 

"Not  enough  credit  is  given  to  two  years  of  German  and 
French, — one  point  for  two  3^ears  of  work." 

"By  one  point  in  German." 

"My  contention  is  that  a  3'ear's  work  should  count  one 
point." 

"I  consider  that  the  sum  total  of  requirements  is  too  large  b3' 
one  point." 
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"They  (the  requirements)  would  not  be  excessive  if  the 
value  of  French  and  German  were  increased  to  equal  that  of 
Greek." 

"I  believe  six  points  in  addition  to  Group  1  sufficient,  and 
that  one  point  should  be  given  for  a  year's  work  in  any  subject 
that  has  five  sessions  a  week," 

"Elementary  French  and  elementary  German  should  count 
two  points  each.  .  .  .  This  is  merel}'  consistenc}'. " 

"A.B.  requirements  call  for  about  one  course  more  than  we 
can  find  room  for." 

"Yes,  by  one  point  for  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek,  but 
who  present  French  or  German  instead." 

"If  French  and  German  were  allowed  to  count  as  much  as 
Greek,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sum  total  would  be  excessive." 

"It  would  make  the  requirements  about  right,  if  you  were  to 
credit  elementarv  French  and  elementary  German  two  points 
each." 

"The  ratio  between  points  does  not  seem  fair.  One  point  in 
chemistr}^  or  physics  may  be  secured  b}^  one  year's  stud}",  but 
two  3'ears  in  French  or  German  would  be  needed  to  gain  one 
point." 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  an  appeal  for  a  reduction  in  the 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
made  to  all  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  countrj'  as  a  whole  outside  of  New  England,  and 
those  of  New  England  even  that  began  without  prejudice  or 
tradition,  give  proportional  credit  to  all  subjects.  Practically 
all  the  catalogues  of  the  Western  institutions  impl}"  or  state 
specifically  that  one  point  of  credit  is  given  for  any  acceptable 
study  carried  on  for  one  3^ear  four  or  five  periods  a  week.  The 
same  statement  or  implication  is  made  in  the  catalogues  of 
some  of  the  New  England  colleges,  notabl}^  those  for  women. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  adopted  this  unit  of  credit  in 
rating  colleges  and  universities.  In  fact  it  is  onl}-  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Brown,  and  the  colleges  dominated  by  them,  that 
have  thought  to  fortify  the  position  of  Greek  b}-  discouraging 
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the  offering  of  substitutes  for  Greek  and  forgetting  to  remove 
the  discouragement  after  it  had  failed  in  its  purpose  or  become 
no  longer  necessarj';  and  when  Brown  Universit}^  is  petitioned 
to  remove  the  handicap  from  the  modern  languages,  it  is  asked 
not  to  take  the  lead  in  a  countrj^-wide  movement,  but  merely  to 
be  the  first  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  institutions  of 
New  England  to  right  a  long  standing  wrong  and  remove  an 
unnecessary  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  j^oung  men  and 
women  who  are  preparing  for  the  higher  education. 

4.  That  among  the  subjects  presentable  for  entrance  to  Brown 
University  there  is  with  one  exception  a  very  general  and  almost 
complete  satisfaction  among  school  principals  in  New  England 
who  have  replied  to  the  questionnaire.  That  exception  is 
Latin. 

Let  us  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  requirements  in  Latin 
for  entrance  to  Brown  University.  According  to  the  latest 
catalogue  the  minimum  amount  to  be  read  in  Latin  authors  is 
four  books  of  Caesar,  five  orations  of  Cicero,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred lines  of  Ovid  and  six  books  of  Virgil,  The  first  six  books 
of  Virgil  number  4,750  lines.  The  entire  poetry  requirement 
(including  Ovid)  is  7,250  lines.  Your  committee  have  carefulh^ 
examined  the  catalogues  of  the  thirtj^-six  best  known  and  most 
representative  colleges  in  the  countr}^,  and  find  that  the  Brown 
requirements  are  the  severest  of  all  with  Yale  a  close  second.* 
Harvard  makes  no  actual  requirement  in  authors  read,  although 
the  suggested  amount  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  demanded 
by  Brown.  Throughout  the  east,  the  west,  the  south,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  New  England,  by  agreement,  by  acci- 
dent or  by  imitation  the  requirements  in  Latin  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  books  of  Caesar;  seven,  six  or  five  orations  of 
Cicero;  and  six  books  of  Virgil.  As  in  the  case  of  the  handi- 
capping of  the  modern  languages.  Harvard,  Yale  and  Brown 
have  been  practically  alone  in  demanding  a  preparation  in  Latin 
that  cannot  under  present  conditions  be  satisfactorily  given  in 
a  four  years'  course  of  study. 

*Since  the  preparation  of  this  report  trustworthy  information  has  been 
received  that  the  faculty  of  Yale  has  reduced  its  requirement  in  Latin  authors 
to  the  amount  that  this  committee  purposes  to  recommend  for  admission  to 
Brown.      * 
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That  the  above  statement  is  well  founded  is  evident  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Witness  the  fact  that  nearh^  all  the  private 
preparatory  schools  of  New  England  give  five  and  six  years  to 
preparation  in  Latin.  Manj^  of  the  schools  about  Boston  find 
four  years  too  few  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Harvard  and 
five  3'ears  more  than  sufficient.  As  a  consequence  thev  take 
five  3'ears  for  over-preparation  and  send  their  wards  to  college 
with  advanced  standing.  Among  the  larger  public  schools  the 
Cambridge  Latin  School  has  a  five-year  fitting  course.  In  Prov- 
idence the  Hope  Street  High  School  has  both  a  five-year  and  a 
four-3"ear  Latin  course,  and  the  Classical  High  School,  by  giv- 
ing Latin  ten  hours  a  week  the  first  3^ear  and  seven  and  a  half 
hours  the  second,  takes  the  equivalent  of  five  and  a  half  3'ears 
for  preparation  in  Latin.  If  some  of  the  best  public  secondar\^ 
schools  in  New  England  admit  "de  facto"  that  five  or  more 
years  are  necessar3^  to  prepare  students  properly  in  Latin  for 
entrance  to  Brown,  Harvard  and  Yale,  what  must  be  the  qualit3^ 
of  preparation  in  those  schools — the  great  majorit3' — which  are 
forced  b3'  local  conditions  to  attempt  the  same  task  in  four 
3^ears?  It  has  been  discovered  by  long  experience  that  in  four 
years  with  five  periods  a  week  a  good  secondar3^  school  can 
cover  with  the  average  pupil  the  equivalent  of  four  books  of 
Caesar,  seven  orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  Virgil, 
together  with  the  usual  grammar  and  composition,  and  that 
more  than  this  it  cannot  accomplish  without  sacrificing  qualit3^ 
to  quantit3'.  Accordingh^  in  repl3"  to  the  first  question,  "Do 
3'ou  believe  that  the  measure  of  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  college  should  be  what  a  good  secondar3^  school  can  reason- 
abl3^  be  expected  to  accomplish  in  a  four  3^ears'  course?"  one 
hundred  and  ninety  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  only  two  in 
the  negative. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  replies  in  answer  to  question  d 
will  add  emphasis  to  the  above: — 

"Too  much  subject-matter  in  elementar3'  requirement. 
Caesar  and  Cicero  can  be  covered  carefuHv'  and  thoroughl3^ 
but  2,500  lines  of  Ovid  renders  the  entire  preparation  hasty  and 
superficial." 

"The  Ovid  of  the  elementar3^  requirement  is  a  breaking 
straw." 
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"I  believe  that  better  work  could  be  done,  if  Ovid  were  not 
required." 

"In  elementary  Latin  allow  substitution  of  two  additional 
orations  of  Cicero  in  place  of  Ovid." 

"Elementary  Latin  should  include  no  Ovid.     The  require- 
ments cannot  be  properly  met  and  the  necessar\'  time  be  given  , 
to  Latin  prose." 

"It  seems  impossible  to  do  this  amount  of  reading  and  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  composition." 

"It  would  be  wise  to  drop  Ovid  and  substitute  some  more 
Cicero.  The  work  would  be  more  helpful  to  grammar  and 
prose." 

"I  believe  that  2,500  lines  of  Ovid  is  excessive  as  compared 
with  the  Manilian  Law  usuallj^  demanded." 

"Other  colleges  require  six  orations  of  Cicero  (including  the 
Manilian  Law),  and 2,500  lines  of  Ovid  in  addition  would  be 
more  than  we  could  do  well." 

"Either  the  elementary  Latin  should  count  three  points  or 
the  required  amount  should  be  reduced." 

"I  believe  that  the  addition  of  the  Ovid  requirement  usually 
means  'crowding'  in  one  of  the  last  two  years  in  a  four  years' 
course  in  Latin." 

"Four  years  of  five  recitations  per  week  leaves  no  time  for 
the  culture  side,  for  an  understanding  of  Latin  literature  as 
such." 

"The  work  that  can  be  covered  in  five  recitations  a  week 
should  be  sufficient." 

"Most  colleges  that  we  prepare  for  require  in  addition  to  the 
four  orations  against  Catiline  the  Manilian  Law.  So  much 
Ovid  cannot  be  read  in  the  regular  preparatory  course." 

"Compared  with  other  colleges,  the  requirementof  2,500  lines 
of  Ovid  seems  excessive.  .  .  .  We  have  six  3'ears  in  Latin 
here." 

"Cicero  and  poetrj^  should  not  both  be  required  in  elementary 
Latin  in  three  years.     I  should  advise  cutting  down  the  Ovid." 

The  Brown  University  Teachers  Association  is  not  the  only 
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organization  laboring  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  entrance 
requirements  in  Latin  and  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
required  by  Harvard,  Yale  and  Brown  in  New  England.  The 
commission  appointed  by  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion acting  upon  petitions  from  the  Classical  Association  of 
New  England,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South 
met  at  Cleveland  in  October,  1909,  and  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  to  the  colleges  of  the  countrj^  in  part  as  follows: — 

The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
college  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors 
and  works,  shall  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic 
War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias:  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI. 

In  this  report  the  discussion  has  apparently  been  confined  to 
students  who  find  the  crown  of  their  school  career  in  college. 
Onl}^  a  fraction  of  all  who  study  Latin  in  the  high  school  con- 
tinue their  scholastic  education  beyond  graduation,  but  all 
suffer  alike  from  an  overburdened  course  of  study.  It  should 
be  the  glory  of  a  college  to  be  the  beneficent  guardian  of  the 
many  as  well  as  a  fostering  mother  for  the  few. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  is  the  effect  that  a  removal  of 
the  unjust  discrimination  between  studies  of  equal  rank  and 
value,  and  the  reduction  of  requirements  that  are  almost  uni- 
versally considered  excessive,  would  have  on  the  registration 
of  students  in  Brown  Universit3^  It  is  a  source  of  regret  to 
every  lo3^al  alumnus  of  Brown  that  its  graduates  are  scattered 
throughout  the  states  of  the  Union  and  yet  that  so  few  of  them 
send  their  sons  to  their  alma  mater.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
high  schools  in  the  great  West  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet 
the  more  exacting  requirements  of  the  three  conservative  col- 
leges of  New  England? 

B}'  wa}^  of  summary,  3'our  committee  believes  that  the  present 
discrimination  against  German  and  French  as  admission  sub- 
jects to  Brown  Universit}^  wherebj^  only  one  point  of  credit  is 
allowed  those  subjects  when  studied  for  two  j^ears,  five  periods 
a  week,  while  other  admission  subjects  are  allowed  credit 
approximately  at  the  rate  of  one  point  for  each  five-period  year, 
is  unjust:  and  that  the  present  requirement  in  prescribed  Latiu 
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texts  is  more  than  can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  in  four 
years  of  five  periods  a  week  in  good  preparatorj^  schools. 

After  this  committee  had  begun  to  investigate  the  question 
of  excessiveness  in  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  it 
seemed  the  part  of  consistency  to  go  one  step  further  and  sug- 
gest that,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  three  points  of  credit  be 
given  for  elementary  Latin,  which  requires  at  least  three  3'ears 
of  preparation,  five  periods  a  week.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  no  greater  reduction  in  the  total  requirements  for 
admission  is  recommended  by  the  committee  than  will  result 
from  allowing, two  points  of  credit  instead  of  one  for  elementarj^ 
German  or  French,  and  from  omitting  the  Ovid  requirement  in 
elementary  Latin. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  association  petition 
the  authorities  of  Brown  University: — 

1.  That  the  texts  to  be  read  in  preparation  for  the  require- 
ment in  Latin  be  four  books  of  Caesar,  seven  orations  of  Cicero 
(or  six  orations,  if  the  Manilian  Law  be  included),  and  six 
books  of  Virgil;  or  the  equivalent  of  this  requirement. 

2.  That  two  3^ears'  study  of  German  or  two  years'  study  of 
French  receive  the  same  credit  for  admission  to  college  as  is 
now  given  for  two  years'  study  of  Greek. 

3.  That  elementary  Latin  receive  three  points  of  credit  for 
admission  to  college  instead  of  two. 

Charles  E.  Dennis,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Principal  Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence, 
Walter  Ballou  Jacobs, 

Professor  of  Education,  Brown   University. 
Nathaniel  F.  Davis, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Brown   University. 
Alexander  Meiklejohn, 

Dean  of  Browti   University. 
David  W.  Hoyt, 

Principal  English  High  School,  Providence. 
Elmer  O.  Hosmer, 

Principal  High  School,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

D.  W.  Abercrombie, 

Principal   Worcester  Academy. 


How  to  Secure  from  the  Pupil  Initiative 
and  Independent  E^ffort 

JOHN    S.  FRENCH,  PRINCIPAL    MORRIS    HEIGHTS    SCHOOL,   PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE    ISLAND 

jHE  topic  which  has  been  assigned  for  our  consid- 
eration and  discussion  this  morning  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  important  and  vital  of  the 
supplementar}^  themes  of  the  new  education — an 
education  based  on  genetic  principles  rather  than 
on  logical  doctrine;  an  education  recognizing 
child  growth,  not  as  a  rectilineal  progress,  but 
one  whose  curve  of  nascencj'  is  not  onl}'  continu- 
ous but  inflexional;  an  education  which  sees  in  these  nascent 
stages  oftentimes  a  reflect  of  the  ph34etic  characteristics  of  the 
race;  an  education  recognizing  that  growth  precedes  develop- 
ment; an  education  which  is  hj^pothesized  by  principles  deduced 
from  facts  gained  through  observation  rather  than  b}'  theories 
growing  out  of  the  imaginative  powers  of  men's  minds;  in 
short,  an  education  which  has  for  its  underljnng  purpose,  the 
study  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  and  for  its  chief  aim  the 
normal  development  of  the  body  and  mind  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions found  to  exist. 

Of  the  several  postulates  upon  which  genetic  education  is 
based,  there  is  none  of  greater  importance  than  the  theory  of 
nascent  periods,  and  it  ma}'  not  be  amiss,  at  this  time,  to  dwell 
briefl}^  on  this  point. 

Any  S3^stematic  study  of  the  genetic  psychology  at  the  present 
juncture  at  least  begins  with  the  phenomena  of  physical  growth; 
while  no  code  of  definite  principles  has  been  formulated,  yet 
the  natural  tendency  has  been  to  correlate  the  mental  and  the 
physical.  Along  this  same  line  there  have  been  shown  undeni- 
able tendencies  toward  hereditarx'  momenta  which  brings  into 
our  group  of  correlates,  a  third  and  ver\^  important  one,  the 
phylogenetic. 

Thus  we  have  the  three  viewpoints  from  which  to  study  the 
growth  of  the  child,  ps3xhological,  biological  and  anthropogi- 
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cal,  and  their  interdependence  represents  one  phase  of  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  the  investigations. 

The  theorj'  of  nascent  stages  is  simph^  that  the  growth  of  the 
child  is  by  some  cause  divided  into  epochs,  each  of  which  tends 
to  emphasize  the  growth  of  some  particular  part  or  parts. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  from  three 
to  four  periods  as  follows:  1st,  Infanc}^  extending  from  birth  to 
first  dentition.  2d,  Childhood  extending  from  first  to  second 
dentition.  3d,  Boj'hood  extending  from  second  dentition  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  j^ears  of  age.  4th,  Adolescence  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Another  investigator  speaks  of 
three  periods:  The  Intuitive  or  Sense  Perception  stage;  The 
Formative  or  Cognitive  stage;  The  Progmatic  or  Will  Training 
stage. 

Characteristic  studies  from  various  standpoints  have  been 
made  of  large  groups  of  children  in  these  various  stages  as  to 
growth  in  height  and  weight,  as  to  growth  of  motive  power  and 
function,  as  to  mental  and  physical  disease,  etc. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  studies  and  their 
immediate  relation  to  education  ma}"  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
The  period  of  infanc}'  is  the  period  of  most  rapid  brain 
growth.  During  this  period  there  is  practically  no  develop- 
ment of  the  peripheral  muscles  and  very  little  co-ordination  in 
the  nerves  controlling  muscular  movements. 

In  childhood,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  continuation  of 
the  sense  perceptive  stage  of  infanc3%  together  with  an  awaken- 
ing of  motor  activities,  but  there  is  no  remarkable  difference 
physically.  The  brain  continues  its  rapid  growth  attaining  its 
full  weight  at  seven  or  eight  years.  There  is  a  simple  func- 
tioning of  the  brain  which  gives  evidence  of  certain  forms  of 
unconscious  induction  and  deduction  and  reasoning  by  analog}', 
but  ideas  of  relationships  are  vague,  fragmentary  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  feeling  stage.  The  brain  is  developing  primarily 
in  growth  and  not  in  function,  and  hence  its  greater  need  is 
nourishment.  "Play,  spontaneous,  free  and  unorganized,  is 
the  prerogative  of  this  stage."  The  exertion,  however,  during 
the  transition  from  childhood  to  youth  should  be  less  intense 
than  at  an  earlier  or  later  period. 

The  period  of  youth  presents  a  new  being.     The  brain  has 
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achieved  its  full  weight,  the  acute  stage  of  teething  is  passed. 
Muscular  development  has  reached  the  point  of  sustaining 
activities,  giving  endurance,  vitality  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  child  to  extend  his  life  be3'ond  the 
immediate  confines  of  the  home, — he  revels  in  savagery  and 
delights  b}'  imitation  or  otherwise  to  relive  the  lives  of  the  past. 
He  is  essentially  a  hero  worshiper,  an  idealist  in  which  the 
cravings  for  primitive  experience  seems  "to  point  to  this  as  the 
era  of  recapitulating  the  stages  of  former  racial  development." 
It  is  the  period  in  which  facility  should  be  secured,  much 
attention  should  be  paid  to  drill,  memory'  work  and  other 
mechanical  training. 

During  it  all,  however,  the  teacher  must  recognize  the  period 
as  one  of  nativistic  instincts.  He  should  call  to  his  aid  all  that 
the  resources  of  literature  and  history  can  supply  which  stand 
for  "the  crude  virtues  of  the  world's  childhood."  These, 
together  with  the  demand  for  an  objective  life,  where  nature  is 
studied  first  hand,  constitute  the  foundations  of  education. 

It  was  Rousseau,  I  believe,  who  said,  "We  are  born  twice, 
once  to  exist  and  again  to  live." 

Adolescence,  without  question,  is  the  second  birth  where  the 
higher  and  more  complete  traits  of  the  human  being  are  born. 
While  the  child  comes  from  and  harks  back  to  a  remote  period, 
the  later  attainments  of  the  race  predominate  in  the  adolescent. 
Individualit}'  asserts  itself  and  the  craving  is  for  a  bigger  and 
broader  life;  assertiveness,  logical  reason,  self-expression, 
social  instincts,  sentiment,  religion,  enter  into  this  new  life, 
all  tending  to  the  formation  of  character  and  personalitj'  about 
which  hinges  the  future  of  the  individual.  It  is  clearh'  the 
period  where,  having  previously  been  armed  collectiveh^  for  the 
conflict,  they  are  s'ent  forth  individual!}'  on  the  conquest  of 
establishing  mental,  ethical  and  ph3^sical  standards. 

This  ver}'  brief  and  desultory  statement  concerning  the  nas- 
cent stages  has  been  given  to  show  how  important  a  part  it 
must  plaj^  in  education.  It  certainly  gives  the  basis  of  a 
natural  relation  between  growth  and  training,  and  has  led  to  a 
classification  of,  school  methods  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
thus  resulting  where  the  grouping  of  the  school  years  is  done 
to  the  end  of  meeting  most  readily  the  demands  thus  imposed. 
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It  has  demonstrated  the  absolute  necessit}^  of  a  rigid  con- 
formation to  the  principle — that,  when  an}-  stage  is  set  or  too 
long  delaj'ed,  arrest  of  growth  takes  place;  that  also,  when  any 
stage  is  unduly  precipitated,  precociousness  arises  in  one  aspect 
at  the  expense  of  the  harmonj-  of  the  development  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

It  has  taught  that  a  proper  consideration  of  the  relations  of 
muscular  growth  and  mental  development  is  essential  in  that 
one  has  a  profound  influence  over  the  other  in  effecting  capac- 
ity for  work  among  children. 

On  the  basis  of  child  growth  and  development  as  just  laid 
down  and  with  the  great  cry  of  education,  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  bod}^  the  problem  presenting  itself  for 
solution,  is  what  must  be  taught,  and  when  and  how  and  what 
results  are  we  to  expect  as  a  token  of  the  fulfillment  of  our  task. 

Clearly  the  requirements  to  be  made  during  the  prepubescent 
years  cannot  be  commensurate  or  compared  with  those  of  the 
adolescent  period. 

To  my  mind,  the  elementar}^  school  has  served  its  purpose 
when  it  creates  facilit}^  of  technique,  has  developed  memorj^ 
discipline  and  habituation,  and  all  this  quickh-  and  intensively 
with  a  minimal  amount  of  explanation  or  appeals  to  the  reason. 
It  is  more  drill  work  and  regimentation  than  teaching  in  which 
the  method  should  be  mechanical,  authoritative,  repetitive. 

The  periods  should  be  short  and  the  hours  few  for  this  sort 
of  work,  leaving  for  a  longer  and  freer  time  that  informal  aspect 
of  education  in  which  the  child,  through  the  personnel  of  the 
teacher,  gains  that  craved-for  journey  back  to  nature  and  laj^s 
the  foundation  for  the  more  exacting  work  that  is  to  follow. 

In  the  secondar}^  schools  to-da}',  we  are  confronted  with  a 
surprising  and  no  less  alarming  condition  that  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  secondary 
school  drop  out  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Investigation  along  this  line  shows  that  of  the  several  causes 
leading  up  to  this  step,  the  prevalent  one  is  lack  of  interest  in 
school  work  brought  about  by  inability  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  topics  in  the  curriculum.  This  state  of  affairs 
can  come  about  througli  a  ^'arietv  of  causes  such  as  immaturit}' 
of  the  mind,  inaptitude  for  certain  lines  of  work,  unwillingness 
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to  become  subjected  to  tasks  distasteful  and  difficult,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  cause 
which  is  rather  predominating  might  be  found  in  the  lack  of 
interest  inculcated  in  the  student  because  he  has  not  been 
taught  how  to  go  at  the  thing,  that  is,  because  he  has  not  been 
taught  how  to  stud}^  This  clearh^  puts  it  up  to  the  teacher 
and  tends  to  place  the  blame  at  his  door;  while,  doubtless  in 
man}^  instances  this  would  be  strictly  unfair,  I  am  confident 
that  a  betterment  of  methods  would  tend  to  realize  more  fully 
the  ideals  of  the  school  work  and  hence  the  appropriateness  of 
our  coming  together  to-daj'  and  as  a  sort  of  round  table  club 
discuss  this  question  of  how  to  stud\\  In  this  connection  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  on,  '"How  to  Secure  from  the  Pupil 
Initiative  and  Independent  Effort." 

What  is  meant  b}'  securing  from  the  pupil  initiative  and  inde- 
pendent effort?  The  answer  varies  clearh^  with  the  age  of  the 
pupil. 

In  the  prepubescent  period  for  example,  initiative  has  to  do 
primaril}^  with  observation  and  reasoning  bj'  analog}',  while 
independent  effort  concerns  work  done  outside  the  immediate 
influences  of  the  teacher. 

While  I  believe  that  initiative  thus  limited  to  observation  is 
in  one  of  its  golden  periods,  3'et  I  hardly  see  how  we  can  expect 
much  evidence  of  independent  effort,  while  the  former  is  to  be 
gained  ordinaril}^  through  the  channels  of  informal  work  where 
the  teacher,  through  suggestion,  gets  interest  developed  in  the 
stud}^  of  natural  phenomena  and  their  like. 

In  the  adolescent  period  the  problem  is  altogether  different. 

The  power  of  logical  reason  begins  to  assert  itself.  The 
ability  to  hold  one's  mind  to  a  task  is  now  in  harmonv  with 
the  idea  of  development.  The  power  of  sustained  effort  must 
now  be  developed. 

Initiative  from  the  pupil  now  means  a  willingness  to  analyze 
his  work,  to  classify  forms,  to  anticipate  conclusions,  and  in 
general  to  so  conduct  his  study  that  he  will,  from  day  to  day, 
find  himself  mastering  the  general  outline  of  his  subject,  involv- 
ing cause  and  effect,  each  day  adding  to  and  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  may  apply 
the  methods  used  in  the  past  to  a  logically  developing  theme. 
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Such  conditions  to  be  lasting  are  to  be  gained,  not  in  the 
isolated  class  room,  but  through  channels  effecting  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  entire  student  body. 

It  is  the  school  itself  that  we  must  studj\ 

To  secure  these  ends,  I  have  set  down  conditions  dependent 
on:  1st,  The  character  of  the  school.  2d,  The  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  3d,  The  methods  used  in  the  class  room.  4th,  The 
social  aspect  of  the  student  life. 

The  character  of  the  school  should  impress  itself  indelibly  on 
the  newcomer  as  standing  unequivocally  and  at  all  times  for 
honest,  earnest  and  sincere  effort  to  attain  the  goal  sought  in 
education. 

This  is  a  condition  not  reached  by  newspaper  publicit^^  nor 
by  the  plaudits  of  a  band  of  non-critical  observers  who  often- 
times commit  the  blunder  of  failing  to  recognize  that  the  pupil 
in  formal  parade  is  aiding  the  school  to  cater  to  popular  fancv, 
while  in  reality  he  is  suffering  a  restriction  to  the  detriment,  of 
some  greater  and  more  lasting  impulse. 

It  is  up  to  the  head  of  the  school  to  so  purpose  his  work  and 
so  inspire  his  teachers  that  his  school  shall  stand  as  the  person- 
ification, not  of  the  fertility  of  an  architect's  imagination,  but 
of  a  man  whose  ideals  underlie  its  very  foundation  and  whose 
principles  impress  themselves  for  all  time  on  its  pupils. 

The  school  should  have  an  individualit3',  it  should  be  a  "state 
of  mind." 

The  influence,  which  the  school  has  on  the  individual  at  this 
time,  cannot  be  overestimated.  He  is  passing  through  the  most 
plastic  period  of  his  life  where,  in  transition,  he  is  neither 
youth  nor  man,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  former,  is  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  latter. 

When  we  come  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  shaping  of  character  and  in  the  development  of  power  to  do 
aright,  then  we  will  realize  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  us 
extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  class  room,  and  have  their 
lasting  results  shaped  in  the  character  of  the  school  as  it 
impresses  itself  on  its  students. 

The  school  must  not  lose  its  independence,  it  must  set  its 
own  standards  conforming  to  the  rightful  demands  thus  placed 
upon  it.     The  tendency  to  make  it  a  connecting  link  between 
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the  elementary  grades  and  college  is  surely  subject  to  discus- 
sion. To  my  mind,  college  preparation  should  not  be  an  end 
to  be  sought  in  secondar}'  training,  but  rather  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  by-product  in  this  grand  refining  process. 

"The  exploitation  and  development  of  all  the  powers  should 
be  the  function  of  the  secondary  school,  which  means  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  education." 

The  teacher  should  have  something  besides  text-book  knowl- 
edge to  give  to  his  pupils;  there  is  a  sympathetic  relation 
sought  for  by  pupils  with  teacher  which,  if  the  teacher  has  it 
to  give,  will  stand  longer  and  have  a  more  forceful  influence 
than  can  ever  be  gained  b}^  book  stud}-.  The  big  teacher  is 
surely  born  a  teacher,  not  made  one.  The  individual  who  seeks 
the  teaching  profession  in  despair,  without  interest  in  or 
sj'mpath}"  for  the  growing  boj'  or  girl,  can,  at  best,  expect  to  be 
a  mechanician  only.  He  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  great 
theme  as  an  organ  grinder  would  be  with  the  symphony 
orchestra. 

He  must  have  an  individuality  in  order  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  pupil  for  the  subject  which  he  teaches.  Interest  is  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  generated  in  a  student  in  order  to  gain  the 
best  results.  This  cannot  be  obtained  unless  there  is  a  S3'mpa- 
thetic  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  inspired  reciprocally 
in  the  student  b}'  admiration  for  and  confidence  in  the  abilit}'- 
of  the  teacher;  in  the  teacher  through  a  genuine  appreciation 
and  enthusiastic  inclination  toward  the  unfoldment  of  the 
pupils'  power  as  shown  in  the  expansion  of  the  subject. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  slight  digression,  I  should  like  to  saj^  a 
word  regarding  expression. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of  clear  and  concise 
expression.  That  expression  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  that 
successful  thinking  is  criterioned  by  an  ability  to  express  one's 
self  in  a  clean  and  systematic  manner,  goes  without  question. 

In  insisting  upon  this  point,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  manner  with  which  it  is 
obtained.  Conscious  expression  is  mechanical,  and  tends  to 
rid  the  subject  of  one  of  its  most  potent  factors  by  making  the 
individuality  of  the  student  subservient  to  a  machine-like 
process. 
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"By  carefull}'^  neglecting  it  and  seeking  utter  absorption  in 
the  subject-matter,"  is  the  repl}'  made  by  a  teacher  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  do  3'ou  obtain  such  rare  resuhs  in  expression?" 

One  of  the  first  things  which  a  teacher  should  endeavor  to  do, 
and  this  unconsciously  to  the  pupil,  is  to  train  him  to  think  in 
the  language  of  the  subject;  bj'  so  doing,  he  has  established  a 
subconscious  condition  which  simpl}'  requires  the  mental  con- 
cept, to  give  rise  to  a  language  which,  in  the  total,  is  symbolic, 
connotative,  extensive,  abstract  and  general. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  master  of  the  subjects  he  is  teaching, 
and  there  should  never  come  a  time  when  indecision  in  reply- 
ing to  a  question  involving  fundamentals  might  give  rise  in  the 
student's  mind  to  the  possibilit}'  of  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
his  work. 

To  this  end,  the  class  should,  to  its  fullest  extent,  become 
emancipated  from  text-book  methods  and  limitations.  The 
notebook  and  the  reference  library  should  be  tools  in  the 
student's  hand  which  should  never  become  rustj^  for  lack  of 
use.  The  keynote  to  class-room  work  must  be  more  creative 
than  critical;  more  synthetic  than  anal3^tic. 

Formal  discipline  in  the  class  room  should  not  exist. 

If  the  teacher  finds  himself  unable  to  secure  the  undivided 
attention  of  his  class  through  their  enthusiastic  inclination  to 
the  work,  he  surel}'  will  find  himself  on  the  wrong  track  and 
will  better  his  conditions,  the  more,  the  sooner  he  returns  to 
the  starting  point  and  seeks  other  channels  of  presentation. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  student  or  class  is  benefited  by  public 
rebuff.  The  individual  may  have  gotten  in  wrong  and  a 
friendly  word  of  counsel,  after  the  class,  works  wonders.  If 
the  result  seems  temporar}-,  however,  the  student  should  be 
ejected  from  the  class  for  the  reason  that  the  progress  of  an 
entire  class  cannot  rightfulh'  be  held  back  b}'  one  or  two  rec- 
reants. To  my  mind,  the  best  and  only  lasting  results  are 
gained  through  an  intensity  of  class  room  attitude  in  which  the 
class  maintains,  b}^  its  own  force  through  interest  and  sponta- 
neit}',  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  be  denied. 

The  pupil  should,  from  the  first,  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is 
an  integral  part  of  a  communit}',  and  so  is  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions  regulating   the   affairs  of   that  communit3%     He  should 
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further  be  made  to  understand  that  the  better  the  manner  in 
which  he  assumes  the  new  responsibilities  thus  thrust  upon 
him,  the  more  completely  does  he  become  an  active  agent  in  its 
advancement.  It  must  be  impressed  upon  him  that  no  matter 
where  he  goes  or  what  he  does,  he  is  reflecting  the  character  of 
his  school,  and  that  the  first  test  of  the  gentleman,  which  is 
lo3-alty  to  whatever  he  pledges  himself,  is  shown  in  act  and 
deed  and  thought. 

With  this  condition  prevailing  in  the  class  room,  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  social  gathering,  we  get  the  foundations  of  gen- 
tlemanl}^  virility,  not  at  anything's  expense  or  sacrifice,  for  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  spontaneity  of  play,  but  tends  to 
give  a  new  standard  of  honor;  it  does  not  cause  a  lessening  of 
scholastic  efforts,  but  tends  to  the  creation  of  willed  action. 

It  does  not  make  the  primary'  object  of  the  clubroom  a  ren- 
dezvous, for  breezy  literature  and  questionable  games,  but 
gives  it  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  effecting  complete 
manhood  through  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  for  indi- 
vidual effort  in  self-training  and  self-doing. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  am  apprehensive  of  having  touched  but 
lightl}^  on  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me.  I  have 
onh^  this  to  say,  however,  that  its  extent  is  so  vast  and  its 
influence  so  far-reaching  that  its  study  must  go  back  to  the 
foundations  of  education  as  a  science  and  education  as  an  art. 
In  these  we  find  its  very  essence,  and  it  seems  to  be  that  ingre- 
dient which  makes  the  blood  of  educational  life  run  thick.  To 
cramp  a  student  and  institutionalize  him  when  his  ver}^  soul 
cries  out  for  expansion  through  the  individual  is  an  educational 
crime  of  no  mean  order,  for  it  often  means  starvation  of  the 
soul.  On  the  brighter  side  we  see  the  student  with  his  work 
standing  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any  man  in  which  it  has 
a  meaning  and  value  in  itself  to  which  each  da}^  contributes  its 
share  and  this  is  the  golden  gate  of  opportunity. 

To  sum  up  briefl}^  then.^the  gaining  of  initiative  and  inde- 
pendent effort  depends,  after  confidence  has  been  gained  and 
interest  generated  in  the  subject,  upon  the  development  of  the 
powers  of  observation,  of  the  abilit}^  to  concentrate,  of  the 
capacity  of  sustained  effort  and  of  the  facultj'  for  logical 
reason. 

There  is,  happily,  no  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  in  education, — no 
panacea  for  general  ailments  or  vitalizer  of  anaemic  S3'stems, 
it  is  necessary  for  each  individual  teacher  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  to  be  based,  however,  on  the  h^'giene  of  the  growing 
boy  and  girl  where  the  attaining  of  a  liberal  education  rests  in 
the  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  concentration  and 
reason,  the  most  potent  factor  of  independent  thought. 
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|S  I  analyze  the  subject  of  study,  it  seems  to  me  to 
include  the  essentials  of  all  knowing.  With  habit 
added  what  more  could  be  desired  by  the  peda- 
gogue or  psychologist  for  a  theme?  To  explain, 
I  mean  to  say  that  any  serious  attempt  at  obser- 
vation or  experimentation  is  study,  that  any 
serious  attempt  made  to  interpret  or  invent  or 
even  fancy,  except  in  its  crudest  form,  is  study, 
that  any  attempt  to  get  at  the  full  and  accurate  meaning  of  a 
word  or  a  principle  is  study,  that  any  serious  attempt  to  consider 
is  study,  that  any  serious  attempt  to  classify  or  systematize  or 
apply  is  study.  In  this  term  then  we  have  covered  the  whole 
range  of  knowledge.  Truly  study  is  not  a  habit,  but  a  hier- 
archy of  habits. 

But  aside  from  these,  which  are  relative  to  knowledge,  many 
of  our  attempts  to  automatize  acts  are  also  called  study.  Where 
such  attempts  are  intelligent  or  studied,  as  we  say,  that  is 
involving  conscious  organization  of  previous  experience,  no 
objection  could  be  made.  Where  it  represents  a  blind  trial-and- 
success  method  such  as  is  evidenced  by  the  person  in  a  panic  it 
is  not  serious  enough  to  constitute  study. 

Of  course  the  word,  study,  does  not  ordinarily  imply  all  this 
to  the  child.  For  him  it  usually  refers  only  to  a  sort  of  attitude 
or  posture  which  varies  for  different  conditions.  Probably 
most  of  us  feel  that  we  can  tell  quite  accurately  whether  a 
student  is  studying  or  not.  How  do  we  judge?  Largely  by 
the  physical  or  muscular  attitudes.  If  the  body  and  head  are 
set,  if  the  eye  is  found  continuously  on  the  book — if  there  is 
absence  of  action  or  posture  suggesting  other  possibilities — we 
guess,  probably  correctly,  that  the  student  is  studying  his  book. 
We  cannot  always  tell  the  direction  of  attention.  He  may  be 
studying  out  the  best  disposition  of  the  available  candidates  for 
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a  baseball  team.  If  the  body  is  held  rigid  and  bent  forward 
and  the  ears  are  evidently  from  the  position  of  the  head  strain- 
ing for  the  sound  of  a  distant  bird,  under  certain  conditions  we 
say  this  person  is  studying  bird  calls.  In  other  words  all  study 
implies  attention,  and  attention  directed  to  a  known  object  for  a 
recognized  purpose  is  called  study.  All  such  attention  is  ac- 
companied by  muscular  accommodation  not  only  of  the  large 
muscles  of  the  body,  neck  and  head,  but  even  of  the  sense 
organs  themselves.  The  eye  is  focused,  by  movement  of  the 
head  the  ear  is  turned  toward  the  source  of  the  sound,  the 
fingers  manipulate,  while  the  very  origin  of  the  word  attention 
(stretching  forward)  must  have  been  very  analogous  to  the  rise 
in  our  semi-recent  American  slang  of  an  expression  in  which 
the  elasticity  characteristic  of  the  accommodation  of  the  neck 
muscles  is  emphasized. 

Obviously  no  such  phenomenon  as  this  occurs  without  reason 
or  incentive.  Any  teacher  would  be  promptly  suspicious  of  a 
child's  unusual  assiduity  to  a  book  unless  some  known  end  was 
to  be  served  by  this  new-found  zeal.  Study  always  implies  an 
attempt  not  always  successful  but  at  least  promising  during  its 
continuance.  A  child  never  says  to  himself,  "  Go  to  !  I  shall 
now  observe."  Nor  does  he  break  off  from  other  occupation 
and  say  suddenly  to  himself,  "  It  is  now  time  for  me  to  im- 
agine." Josh  Billings  hinted  in  the  same  direction  when  he 
said  in  effect,  "  Never  give  your  reasons.  Your  conclusions 
may  be  all  right,  but  your  reasons  will  be  all  wrong." 

Whatever  a  man  does  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  which 
passes  into  action  automatically,  if  unimpeded  or  confronted 
with  no  contrary  or  diverting  suggestion.  In  this  case  no  pur- 
pose is  consciously  recognized.  HoweVer  if  the  suggested  line 
of  action  is  impeded,  he  observes,  he  reflects  or  more  techni- 
cally imagines  until  suggested  solutions  come  to  him,  he  organ- 
izes, L  e.^  he  adjusts  his  solution  to  his  now  recognized  intent 
and  then  puts  the  solution  to  the  test  of  experience.  All  this 
/  is  implied  by  study. 

Of  course  he  may  "  give  it  up"  after  a  spasmodic   effort. 
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But  in  that  case  his  attempt  is  not  serious,  and  can  hardlv  be 
dignified  with  the  term  study. 

In  one  sense  a  habit  of  study  implies,  therefore,  a  habit  of 
responding  seriously  to  an  already  given  situation  or  purpose. 
But,  situations  are  often  so  complex  that  they  involve  many 
more  immediate  purposes,  themselves  needing  discovery.  A 
habit  is  therefore  to  be  engendered,  of  searching  for  the  more 
immediate  ends  before  the  remoter  end  is  attacked. 

For  example,  a  boy  who  wishes  to  make  a  tabouret  must 
first  make  a  working  drawing.  That  becomes  an  immediate 
end.  He  must  select  good  material  (another  immediate  end)  ; 
he  must  prepare  suitable  tools ;  all  serving  to  prepare  him  for 
the  final  accomplishment  of  his,  until  then,  remoter  end.  In 
addition  to  the  habit  of  determining  the  immediate  ends,  what 
other  habits  are  to  be  formed  common  to  all  forms  of  study? 
In  so  far  as  study  implies  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  it  implies 
first  of  all  organization.  Primarily  this  organization  is  always 
one  of  means  with  ends.  The  end  or  specific  purpose  being 
furnished  by  the  situation,  and  the  means  by  the  various  data 
at  hand  or  available  as  a  result  of  previous  association. 

Such  data  must  be  compared,  and  both  its  likenesses  and 
differences  noted.  Logical  organization  depends  on  the  detec- 
tion of  similarity  in  difference  or  the  similarity  of  differences. 
Habits  of  making  use  of  all  the  data  at  hand,  of  responding  to 
slight  suggestions  of  the  imagination  on  the  basis  of  that  data, 
of  detecting  similarity  in  the  less  obviously  similar,  and  of 
noting  differences  in  the  obviously  similar,  are  evidently  funda- 
mental. But  in  connection  with  these  is  the  habit  of  synthe- 
sizing into  a  unit  both  these  similarities  and  differences  with 
reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  solution  of  some  problem  or 
the  making  of  some  point.  To  accomplish  this  synthesis  the 
data  are  developed,  and  the  implications  of  the  end  in  view  are 
also  worked  out.  Sensitiveness  to  possible  adjustment,  when 
the  resources  of  previous  experience  and  the  implications  of  the 
problem  approach  each  other,  depends  on  the  closeness  of  atten- 
tion to  detail   and    the   habit  of  evaluation.     Other  men  had 
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doubtless  attacked  the  problem  of  picking  seeds  out  of  cotton 
long  before  Eli  Whitney  studied  the  problem.  He  found  that 
picking  the  seeds  out  of  the  cotton  carried  with  it  the  implica- 
tion of  picking  the  cotton  out  of  the  seeds.  He  recognized 
these  as  similar  and  evaluated  them  as  equal.  He  found  that 
his  knowledge  of  machinery  made  it  possible  for  him  to  draw 
the  fine  fibers  with  pins  through  a  screen  too  fine-toothed  to 
allow  the  seeds  to  get  through.  The  difference  between  fibers 
and  seeds  was  noticed,  and  the  value  of  a  fine-toothed  screen 
recognized,  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  pins  for  catching  fibers. 
These  objects  were,  in  other  words,  evaluated  from  all  other 
possibilities. 

Premature  acceptance  of  organization,  whether  suggested  by 
authority  or  by  the  natural  desire  to  complete  a  task,  mental  or 
physical,  points  to  the  need  of  one  more  habit  in  connection 
with  organization  ;  namely,  the  habit  of  considering  all  organ- 
ization as  incomplete  unless  all  possible  data  and  their  implica- 
tion have  been  exhausted  and  discrepancies  removed.  This 
condition  is  seldom  met.  It  is  possible  to  prove  that  2  =  1 
without  violating  any  algebraic  principle  ordinarily  taught.* 
If  a  tentative  attitude  is  needed  toward  mathematical  conclu- 
sions, what  needs  to  be  said  of  those  reached  in  less  exact  arid 
less  easily  defined  subjects? 

No  organization  is  thoroughly  apprehended  unless  it  has 
been  put  to  the  test  of  use.  The  test  brings  out  the  details.  It 
gives  confidence  to  the  student  and  versatility  of  application. 
It  also  verifies.  A  habit  of  formulating,  testing  and  verifying 
the  results  of  study  would  therefore  be  a  natural  conclusion  of 
the  process. 

My  analysis  gives  me  then,  the  following  minor  constituent 
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habits  implied  in  a  habit  of  study:  (i)  The  habit  of  seeking 
minor  implied  ends;  (2)  the  habit  of  marshaling  the  resources 
of  present  and  previous  experience  ;  (3)  the  habit  of  examining 
and  supplementing  the  data  collected  ;  (4)  the  habit  of  self- 
reliant  comparison;  (5)  the  habit  of  evaluating  suggestions; 
(6)  the  habit  of  synthesizing  or  organizing;  (7)  the  habit  of 
formulating;  (8)  the  habit  of  suspending  judgment  until  all 
possibilities  have  been  considered;  (9)  the  habit  of  testing  and 
verifying.  This  seems  reasonably  complex,  but  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

One  of  these,  the  habit  of  self-reliant  comparison,  is  itself  so 
complicated  that  it  suggests  the  following  subsidiary  habits  : 
(a)  searching  carefully  for  likeness  or  difference;  {b)  close 
attention  to  detail  ;  {c)  detecting  similarity  in  the  less  obviously 
similar ;  {d)  detecting  difference  in  the  obviously  similar ; 
(^)  responding  to  faint  suggestion  of  relationship  ;  {/)  inde- 
pendence. It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  be  weak  in  his  study 
at  any  of  the  above  points.  This  analysis  shows  that  our 
problem  is  a  most  complex  one,  and  the  natural  and  most  im- 
portant inference  must  be  that  its  perfection  will  be  a  slow 
process. 

'The  question  naturally  arises,  to  what  degree  is  it  possible 
for  such  a  complex  habit  as  study  to  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil?  If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  compre- 
hend any  such  analysis  as  I  have  made,  it  would  be  plainly 
impossible.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  for  him  to  make 
the  combination  of  movements  necessar}-^  for  throwing  a  base- 
ball, if  he  were  required  to  learn  the  throw  by  listening  to  a 
description  of  the  muscular  and  neural  action  involved.  We 
have  learned  how  to  study.  How  did  we  do  it?  Somebody 
studied  with  us  this,  that,  and  the  other  subject.  We  were 
studying  as  the  teacher  taught.  He  set  the  minor  ends,  forced 
us  to  collect  the  various  items  of  data,  examine,  supplement 
them,  compare  and  evaluate  them,  test  or  verify  them.  When 
he  was  gone  and  we  were  thrown  on  our  own  resources,  with 
the  joint  echo  of  the  combined  years  of  our  tutelage  ringing  in 
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our  ears  we  forced  ourselves  to  do  that  which  the  teacher  had 
previously  forced  us  to  do. 

Would  it  be  any  wiser  for  us  to  demonstrate  the  separate 
habits?  As  a  whole  it  is  obviously  impossible.  It  implies  the 
whole  psychology  of  thinking.  The  best  we  can  do  will  be  to 
call  the  child's  attention  to  certain  definite  points  commonly 
neglected  in  his  study.  Otherwise,  it  is  advisable  to  trust  to 
his  ability  to  learn  automatically. 

Every  child  analyzes,  compares,  synthesizes  and  tests  ;  but 
not  every  child  does  it  carefully  or  with  thoroughness  of  detail. 
Many  supplement  data  very  little,  and  are  far  from  quick  in 
detecting  similarity  or  difference  unless  it  be  written  large.  If 
such  children  are  to  improve  their  habits  of  study,  from  some 
source  or  other,  an  idea  of  the  opportunity  for  improvement 
must  be  forthcoming,  the  time  or  stimulus  which  indicates  that 
the  response  should  now  take  place  must  be  recognized,  and 
the  nature  of  the  response  must  be  embodied  in  some  concrete 
example. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  habits  may  be  briefly  described  in 
the  terms  of  its  stimulus  and  reaction.  The  stimulus  to  study  is 
any  quandary,  difficulty,  problem  or  question  brought  before 
the  child.  Even  the  direction  to  study  his  lesson  or  book,  blind 
and  unpedagogical  as  it  often  is,  is  at  least  a  stimulus.  The 
reaction  for  the  child  means  little  more  than  the  muscular  ac- 
commodation we  described  earlier  in  connection  with  attention. 
The  setting  of  a  task  as  a  stimulus  should  immediately  start  the 
reaction  producing  subdivision  or  implication.  The  thought  of 
the  problem  itself  is  the  stimulus  to  the  reaction  of  collecting 
data,  but  that  implies  now  reading,  now  observing,  now  experi- 
menting, now  consulting,  now  introspecting.  Many  forms  of 
reaction  are  often  used  in  combination.  All  these  modes  of  col- 
lecting data  are  resources  which  the  child  should  have  in  usable 
form,  if  it  is  possible  to  make  him  conscious  of  their  value  (and 
I  believe  it  is). 

This    collecting    does   not   mean    mere    mass,    but  range  or 
varietv  as  well.     If  the  data  is  at  hand,  its  suggestions  may 
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lead  directly  or  automatically  to  comparison.  If  not,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  quandary  is  the  stimulus  to  further  supplement- 
ing and  developing  of  data  by  pondering  on  the  problem  and 
making  new  associations  either  through  analysis  alone,  or 
through  analysis  and  comparison  getting  at  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences. Where  likenesses  of  data  and  end  are  discovered,  or 
even  remotely  suggested,  a  stimulus  is  found  for  the  first  pre- 
liminary evaluating,  /.  e.,  getting  at  the  importance  of  the  bear- 
ing of  suggestions  on  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  Then 
a  satisfaction  announces  the  discover}^  of  a  bearing  that  con- 
tributes to  the  organization.  The  clarifying  and  formulating  of 
these  bearings  have  their  discovery  as  a  stimulus.  For  the 
suspended  judgment  the  stimulus  must  be  in  the  satisfaction  at- 
tending the  organization  itself  and  the  same  stimulus  must  needs 
apply  to  the  test,  which  in  children  is  likely  to  consist  in  follow- 
ing out  the  implication  of  the  new  found  organization,  but  in 
older  students  implies  all  the  reactions  involved  in  applying 
logical  and  scientific  methods. 

How  may  such  reactions  be  demonstrated  to  the  pupil? 
First  of  all  by  concrete  cases.  He  has  to  study  various  sub- 
jects', he  should  be  "shown"  how  for  each  of  them.  Each 
subject  has  its  difficult  points  needing  emphasis.  Out  of  the 
sum  total  of  concrete  cases  is  versatility  in  study  developed. 
{a)  Every  child  learns  some  things  as  a  result  of  his  own 
efforts.  Encourage  him  to  explain  just  what  he  did  and  why. 
Explain  to  him  what  he  did  that  was  right  and  show  him  what 
else  he  might  have  done.  In  other  words  use  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  study,  {b)  Select  any  points  likely  to  be  neglected 
and  indicate  the  conditions,  making  it  clear  how  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  study.  Have  the  child  work  out  the  application, 
(c)  Again,  lead  him  to  take  up  by  himself  a  subject  in  detail 
telling  you  just  what  he  did  in  connection  with  each  point. 

The  one  thing  that  should  be  more  clear  than  any  other  in 
this  paper  is  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  the  habit  of 
study  to  a  child  through  subjects  in  which  he  is  not  interested. 
No  process  so  intricate  and  so  dependent  on  care  and  eflTort  as 
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study  can  ever  be  developed  as  an  automatism  without  a 
backing  of  interest.  This  interest  may  be  due  to  innate  or 
acquired  tendencies,  to  emotional  nature  or  to  specialized 
motives.  It  is  obvious  that  study  is  far  removed  from  instinct. 
Only  its  most  superficial  forms,  such  as  play,  curiosity,  con- 
structiveness,  wonder,  imitation,  etc.,  are  instinctive,  and  these 
can  hardly  be  termed  study.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  is 
more  certain  than  the  teacher  that  the  spirit  must  move,  if  the 
child  is  really  to  study.  Emulation,  pride,  rew^ards,  courage, 
pugnacity  and  fear  may  serve  for  developing  other  habits  ;  but 
for  habits  of  study  they  are  too  remote  from  the  vital  needs  of 
effort  to  accomplish  much.  However,  play,  investigation, 
manipulation,  construction,  expression  and  sociability  represent 
often  more  or  less  complicated  and  vital  activities,  bringing  out 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  study,  and  serving  as  direct  and 
vigorous  incentives  to  it.  It  is  after  all,  however,  through  the 
settled  interests,  desires,  satisfactions  and  real  motives  that  in- 
tensive study  is  developed.  A  boy  studies  because  he  is  ambi- 
tious, expects  to  engage. in  a  business  which  calls  for  this  sort 
of  knowledge,  wants  to  make  some  object,  finds  pleasure, 
aesthetic  or  otherwise,  in  this  study,  or  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  that  sort  of  thing. 

Of  the  habits  involved  in  study  the  same  initiative  must  nec- 
essarily do  for  all.  There  is  no  direct  motive  to  be  found  for 
each  minor  habit.  The  incentive  to  study,  itself  will  constitute 
the  incentive  for  all  minor  habits.  The  only  necessary  point  is 
that  the  student  feel  the  necessity  of  fully  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  study  habit.  If  the  habit  breaks  down  at  a  single 
point  continuity  and  certainty  are  lost. 

Practice  is  a  third  necessity  for  developing  a  habit  of  study. 
To  learn  to  study,  one  must  study,  and  one  must  practice  all 
the  various  forms  which  study  takes,  just  as  one  must  study  the 
various  forms  of  English  letters  in  order  to  learn  how  to  write, 
even  though  each  represents  a  separate  habit. 

No  definite  amount  of  reflection  can  be  specified,  but  the 
results  will  tell  the  story.     When,  without  prodding,   a  child 
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shows  under  varied  conditions  the  mastery  of  a  given  problem, 
he  has  the  habit,  or  as  we  ordinarily  say,  "  the  method." 

However,  he  will  never  get  this  without  whole-hearted  effort. 
No  time-serving  will  do.  His  heart  must  be  in  it,  if  he  is  to 
give  his  study  the  thoughtful  attention  necessary. 

We  ordinarily  appoint  for  the  child  so  many  pages  of  a  test ; 
so  many  examples,  originals,  topics  or  other  tasks,  and  trust 
to  luck  that  out  of  these  the  necessary  habits  will  develop  in 
our  pupils.  Thanks  to  the  automatic  learning  of  the  child,  we 
are  often  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  do.  But,  to 
secure  the  attentive  practice  needed,  a  situation  involving  a 
problem  must  be  developed,  one  to  which  he  is  agreeably 
drawn,  so  that  the  conditions  naturally  shape  themselves  for  its 
solution  and  carry  themselves  through. 

The  more  vital  these  situations  are  made,  /.  e.,  the  closer 
their  approach  to  the  child  life,  the  more  certain  he  is  to  give 
due  attention,  and  put  forth  the  necessary  effort,  and  therefore 
the  more  certain  he  is  to  practice  the  art  of  study. 

If  the  whole  school  life  could  be  worked  over  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  a  reil  environment,  involving  the  acquisition  of  the 
various  habits  of  study  to  solve  its  problems,  the  best  motive 
would  be  reached  and  the  best  practice  secured,  other  factors 
being  equal. 

If  any  occasions  arise  necessitating  a  break  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  a  student's  study  it  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  special 
consideration  later.  Many  a  boy's  mathematical  career  has 
been  ruined  by  a  brief  absence,  by  lapse  from  grace  as  far  as 
interest  is  concerned,  or  even  by  what  was  forgotten  in  summer 
vacation  ;  when,  if  the  boy  realized  this,  he  could  easily  have 
retraced  the  work  and  kept  up  the  integrity  of  his  study. 

In  all  habit-forming  it  is  desirable  to  review  by  varied  sug- 
gestion the  child's  incentive  or  initiative.  He  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  process,  and  loses  sight  of  its  value  and  specific  impor- 
tance to  him.  Show  him  the  value  both  of  the  habit  and  the 
work. 

To  keep  him  thorough  in  his  study,  subject  his  method  to 
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occasional  close  scrutiny,  even  when  his  results  are  accurate 
as  well  as  when  inaccurate.  Commendation  for  effort  certainly 
tends  to  prolong  and  renew  endeavor.  Show  him  the  importance 
of  thoroughness  in  study. 

Just  how  far  it  is  possible  to  acquaint  an  earnest  student  of 
tender  years  with  the  points  to  which  he  must  attend  in  forming 
a  habit  of  study  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  often  evident  enough 
that  he  did  not  analyze  his  problem.  At  other  times  he  fails  to 
call  up  related  knowledge  through  some  failure  to  get  the  sug- 
gestion naturally  growing  out  of  the  solution,  or  he  fails  to 
secure  sufficient  data,  or  to  adequately  weigh  the  related  ideas. 
He  is  often  too  quick,  "  thoughtless,"  or  too  certain,  or  too  con- 
fused in  his  organization.  As  far  as  possible  acquaint  him, 
according  to  his  needs,  with  the  point  at  which  he  should 
attend. 

In  general,  the  sources  of  exception  to  a  habit  of  study  are 
haste,  fatigue  and  weakened  initiative.  In  most  instances, 
however,  the  exception  is  not  to  the  study  habit  as  a  whole  but 
to  some  phase  of  the  subsidiary  habits  whose  importance  was 
not  properly  valued.  It  is  not  that  the  child  does  not  have  a 
book  to  study,  but  that  he  does  not  break  up  his  lesson  into 
points.  It  is  not  that  he  tries  to  get  on  without  data  but  that  he 
is  content  with  superficial  data  and  fails  under  stress  to  work 
out  the  implications  or  suggestions  of  the  data  at  hand.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  failure  to  attend  as  to  attend  closely,  to  discern 
slight  differences  or  resemblances,  etc.  He  fails  to  respond  to 
faintassociations  and  does  not  wait  to  complete  his  organization. 
He  systematizes  too  arbitrarily,  without  weighing  the  data  and 
may  easily  omit  any  form  of  testing  and  verifying.  How  then 
may  the  child  be  assisted  either  in  preventing  exceptions  to  so 
complicated  a  habit,  or  in  reducing  them  to  the  minimum? 

The  very  first  and  most  evident  need  is  the  study  by  the 
teacher  of  the  exact  nature  of  these  tendencies  to  make  excep- 
tion. In  this  study  the  teacher's  past  experience  with  children 
will  be  of  great  help.  (I  may  say  parenthetically,  however,  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  experience  of  teachers  who  use  their  experi- 
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ence  merely  as  a  ^basis  for  explaining  what  happens  to  them 
later,  comforting  themselves  that  the  same  thing  happened 
before  and  they  managed  "  to  live  through  it."  I  refer  rather 
to  the  type  of  teacher  who  uses  experience  as  an  object  of  study 
in  which  the  causes  both  of  success  and  failure  are  recognized, 
and  in  the  latter  case  provision  made  for  their  removal,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  as  it  certainly  will,  since  nowhere  does 
history  repeat  itself  so  often  as  in  the  schoolroom.  These  are, 
however,  radically  different  uses  of  experience.) 

The  teacher's  past  experience  will  show  that  certain  phases 
of  these  habits  of  study  are  likely  to  sutler  lapse.  That  knowl- 
edge in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  the  lessened  probability  of  the 
exception. 

If  initiative  could  be  made  strong  enough,  there  would  be  few 
exceptions,  but  it  has  a  bad  tendency  to  weaken,  fade  away, 
and  even  disappear  during  processes  which  are  so  long  contin- 
ued as  study  often  must  be.  Occasional  not  too  evident 
reminders  of  the  sources  of  his  initiative  will  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  efficiency  of  effort. 

Too  often  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  circumstances 
contributing  to  the  exception.  Too  much  to  study,  too  com- 
plicated a  task  for  the  pupils'  stage  of  progress,  too  arbitrary 
insistence  on  authority,  the  pushing  of  the  fatigued  child  or  one 
vitally  interested  in  another  direction, — all  these  conditions  tend 
to  produce  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand  the  sins  of  omission 
are  no  less  serious  as  evidenced  by  the  omission  of  specific  re- 
quirement to  verify  or  test,  to  formulate  verbally  the  knowledge 
organized,  to  indicate  the  bases  for  evaluation,  and  in  general 
the  omission  of  a  requirement  to  set  forth  the  process  by  which 
results  are  attained  rather  than  the  results  themselves. 

This  last  is  in  general  what  has  distinguished  graduate  from 
undergraduate  study.  The  undergraduate  gets  his  knowledge 
regardless  of  his  method.  The  graduate  student  must  have 
above  all  a  method  of  attaining  to  accurate  knowledge  in  his 
specialty.  What  is  this  but  a  more  cijinplete  method  of  study  ? 
Can  we  not  develop  a  more  complete  method  of  study  lower 
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down?  Is  it  sensible  to  say  that  a  student  may  form  haphazard 
habits  of  study  until  he  is  twenty-three  years  old,  but  after  that 
he  must  develop  a  complete  and  effective  habit?  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  methodology  of  habit  all  this  is  radically 
unpedagogical.  Habits  must  not  be  formed  which  are  later  to 
be  broken.  It  would  be  analogous  to  allowing  a  four-year-old 
hqy  when  dressing  himself  to  leave  off  the  clothes  he  could  not 
get  into  by  himself.  But  it  would  be  much  more  serious  than  that, 
because  the  distortions  of  the  study  process  are  not  visible  and 
the  fitness  of  means  to  end  therefore  not  so  easily  grasped. 

This  same  general  point  of  view  applies  to  the  practice  of 
relying  upon  translations  in  studying  languages.  It  is  not  the 
resultant  knowledge  in  itself  that  counts,  but  far  more  important 
than  that,  the  subtle  coterie  of  habits  constituting  the  method 
by  which  the  thought  of  another  person  is  interpreted  and  the 
atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounds  it  comes  to  be  appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most  insidious  occasions  for 
superficial  study  is  the  imitation  of  slipshod  study  due  to  chil- 
dren's studying  together  or  in  rooms  where  people  are  convers- 
ing. A  habit  of  close  study  is  very  difficult  to  develop  under 
such  circumstances,  and  only  possible  with  the  strongest  sort  of 
initiative  and  the  best  habits  of  attention.  Even  when  only  two 
study  together  either  both  lose  or  one  does.  Studying  together 
tends  to  emphasize  results  rather  than  processes,  and  like  any 
scheme  of  education  which  relies  on  the  memory  of  students, 
dwarfs  their  ability  to  study. 

Dr.  Earhart,  in  her  excellent  book,  gives  the  only  results 
that  we  have  of  a  specific  attempt  to  train  the  child  in  his  stu-dy 
habits.  Considering  the  complexity  of  the  habit,  the  shortness 
of  the  period  of  training  (three  months),  and  other  far  from 
ideal  conditions  for  the  experiment,  I  believe  that  her  results 
show  that  direct  training  in  study  may  be  advantageous. 
Further  than  that,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  attention 
should  not  be  directed  to  certain  phases  of  difficulty  in  forming 
the  study  habit.  Take  the  analysis  of  a  problem  into  its  data. 
Practice  might  be  given  in  working  out  the  full  implications  of 
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a  problem  in  themselves  without  any  further  attempt  to  solve  it, 
all  the  data  might  be  marshaled  ready  for  synthesizing  and  the 
students  practiced  in  the  organization  and  formulation  itself. 
I  have  known  of  such  work  being  done  in  arithmetic,  and  some 
phases  of  it  in  language,  history  and  nature  study.  Other  of 
the  minor  habits  might  be  similarly  specialized. 

It  is  hard  to  specify  the  form  which  tendencies  to  lapse  from 
any  of  these  varied  habits  will  take.  Each  subject  has,  how- 
ever, its  own  points  of  difficulty.  Any  way  of  bringing  those 
concretely  before  the  student  by  illustration  from  one's  own  or 
other  personal  experience,  showing  how  those  difficulties  were 
met,  will  serve  both  as  encouragement  and  warning  against 
dangers. 

The  consequences  of  failure  to  form  a  habit  of  study  are, 
from  his  point  of  view,  not  notably  apparent  or  vital  to  the 
child.  He  is  willing  to  take  the  chances,  unless  the  teacher  so 
invests  laziness,  idleness  and  ignorance  with  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  undesirableness,  recognized  and  unrecognized,  that  he 
feels  in  advance  their  unpleasantness.  Nor  is  the  unknown  an 
illegitimate  sort  of  damper  to  attach  to  a  shiftless  habit. 

If  results  show  an  actual  lapse  from  effective  study  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  consequences  of  such  lapse  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Their  far-reaching  results  must  be  made  apparent 
and  as  distasteful  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  injunction  of  all  for  the  preven- 
tion of  slipshod  habits  of  study  is  to  train  the  child  to  criticise 
his  own  attitude  and  method.  If  he  holds  himself  to  his  work 
and  criticises  his  method,  profiting  by  all  suggestions  made  lor 
its  improvement,  his  end  of  the  process  of  forming  the  habit  of 
study  will  be  duly  cared  for.  It  remains  only  for  the  teacher 
to  make  due  provision  for  his  part. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  considered  study  only  as  a  habit  of 
seriously  attempting  to  acquire  ideas  of  one  sort  or  another. 
In  all  acts  of  mechanical  memorizing  and  of  practice,  such  as 
are  represented  by  memoriter  work  or  by  skill  in  playing  a 
musical  instrument,  study  is  a  habit  of  forming  habits.     It  often 
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includes  even  the  preliminary  acquiring  of  the  idea,  but  the 
same  initiative  will  apply  in  both  directions ;  for  this  is  a 
continuation  or  elaboration  of  the  habit  of  acquiring  ideas. 

In  these  habits  the  ordinary  phases  of  habit  only  need  be 
emphasized.  The  student  must  have  initiative  ;  he  must  prac- 
tice, and  practice  attentively,  and  he  must  guard  against  any 
departure  from  the  specific  habit  pathways. 

If,  after  this  unfolding  of  the  complications  of  habit,  disap- 
pointment is  felt  at  its  baffling  nature,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
complication  is  there.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
it.  Much  of  it  takes  care  of  itself.  But,  occasionally  we  all, 
and  often  some  of  us,  have  to  meet  the  issue  squarely.  If  the 
child  we  wish  to  teach  the  art  of  study  is  ever  to  learn,  we  shall 
need  to  make  all  possible  use  of  our  ability  to  analyze  the  study 
habit.  To  fully  present  and  illustrate  its  intricacies  would  far 
transcend  the  time  limit  of  this  discussion. 


Relative  Values  in  Study,  and  the  Basis  for 
Judging  Them 

FRANK  M.  m'MURRY,  PROFESSOR  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

HE  question  how  to  study  is  not  only  important, 
but  a  good  deal  broader  than  how  to  teach.  It 
involves  probably  all  that  teaching  involves,  plus 
the  exercise  of  initiative  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  either  teaching  or  studying. 
So  we  ought  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  our 
topic.  Strange  to  say,  this  is  a  very  different 
topic  from  how  to  teach.  This  past  week  I  asked 
a  class  of  graduate  students,  who  were  discussing  a  recitation 
on  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  "  How  would  you  study  that 
poem?"  but  there  was  no  ready  response.  I  find,  right  along, 
that  experienced  teachers  can  tell  how  to  teach  and  yet  cannot 
tell  how  to  study  a  given  subject.  The  reason  is  that  the  point 
of  view  is  very  different.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  this  at 
length  ;  but  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  two,  so 
that  we  have  not  only  a  larger  problem,  but  a  problem  involving 
a  very  different  point  of  view.  It  requires  us  to  consider  the 
whole  teaching  process  from  the  position  of  the  learner. 

A  good  many  of  us  might  find  difficulty  in  defining  what  we 
mean  by  teaching.  An  old  definition  was:  "Teaching  con- 
sists in  telling  and  making  to  understand."  A  very  simple 
aff'air.  If  you  have  fluency  of  speech  and  are  able  to  under- 
stand, yourself,  you  are  probably  capable  of  teaching  !  Teach- 
ing is  here  wholly  defined  in  terms  of  the  teacher's  activity. 
This  question,  how  to  study,  means  consideration  of  the  learning 
process  in  terms  of  the  learner's  activity.  In  other  words, 
when  one  teaches  properly,  what  are  the  children  to  do?  We 
can  easily  define  teaching  in  terms  of  the  teacher's  activity  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  it  in  terms  of  the  learner's. 
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Thus  it  is  made  still  clearer  that  the  point  of  view  is  very 
different  in  the  two  cases. 

Now  let  us  take  up  relative  values  and  the  basis  for  judging 
them. 

A  librarian  in  Michigan  last  November  told  me  that  she  had 
often  in  her  work  as  librarian  observed  the  young  people  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and  also  of  the  high 
schools  taking  notes  from  reference  works  in  the  library.  She 
said  that  it  was  almost  a  rule  that  as  soon  as  they  found  the 
article  they  wanted,  they  took  out  their  paper  and  began  to 
copy.  That  indicates  immediately  a  remarkable  neglect  of 
relative  values.  Undoubtedly  they  should  read  the  article 
through  and  make  up  their  minds  what  the  main  thoughts  are, 
and  avoid  much  writing.  All  topics  of  study  ordinarily  con- 
sist of  facts  of  various  kinds.  There  are  broad  and  narrow 
facts,  we  say,  and  all  these  taken  together  are  merely  the  crude 
material  of  knowledge.  When  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the 
contents  of  a  book  or  chapter,  we  have  merely  gotten  together 
the  raw  materials  that  must  be  worked  over  substantially 
through  thinking.  This  "  working  over"  consists  largely  in  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  values.  Some  of  the  details  are 
broad  and  others  narrow.  Some  of  the  abstractions  also  are 
broad  and  some  are  narrow.  So  there  are  all  sizes  of  ideas  ; 
and  when  young  people  study,  they  should  realize  that  there 
are  these  different  grades  :  they  should  pick  out  the  broader 
ones  and  confine  their  attention  to  them  to  a  large  extent. 

In  order  to  do  that,  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  sit  with  their 
books  open,  in  the  study  of  history  or  science  or  geography. 
Both  emphasis  and  neglect  are  here  called  for.  Teachers 
might  often  well  ask,  "  What  portion  of  the  lesson  do 
you  think  you  ought  to  neglect  —  which,  after  reading 
once,  you  need  not  bother  about  further?"  Young  people 
should  be  taught  to  neglect  with  more  intelligence.  If  we 
appreciate  relative  values,  we  must  put  emphasis  in  some 
places ;  but  we  cannot  do  that  unless  we  neglect  in  other 
places.     Children  are  too  often  taught  to  pay  equal  attention 
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to  everything.  For  instance,  I  recently  ran  across  this  example 
with  a  thirteen-year-old  girl.  Thirty-five  sheep  were  bought 
for  $140.  They  were  sold  for  $160.  What  was  the  profit? 
She  hesitated  over  the  35.  She  said:  "That  35  in  the 
example,  I  ought  to  do  something  with  it."  (Laughter.) 
Make  the  example  more  complex,  if  you  will.  Say,  for  instance, 
that  a  man  and  his  two  sons  bought  35  sheep,  etc.  The  average 
child  will  try  to  use  every  number.  In  this  respect  our  examples 
in  arithmetic  are  not  complex  enough.  There  ought  to  be  a 
chance  for  neglect  there,  so  that  mathematics  can  be  lined  up 
with  geography  and  literature  in  possessing  relative  values. 

There  is  another  very  important  kind  of  relative  values.  So 
far,  I  have  shown  that  some  facts  compared  with  others  are  far 
broader  and  far  larger.  Facts  vary  also  in  their  worth  to  the 
learner,  aside  from  their  size  and  worth  in  comparison  with  one 
another.  When  you  read  a  book  on  pedagogy  I  do  not 
believe  you  usually  try  to  assimulate  and  remember  everything. 
As  you  read  you  are  more  or  less  critical.  You  skip  pages, 
perhaps  a  chapter,  perhaps  several  chapters.  You  are  selective 
in  your  study.  You  not  only  realize  that  some  thoughts  are 
broader  than  others,  but  you  also  raise  the  question,  "  What  is 
the  good  of  even  the  broader  facts?"  Are  they  sound  and  also 
of  worth  to  you?  That  is  the  way  you  read  a  book  on 
pedagogy.  That  is  the  way  you  read  a  magazine  article.  You 
read  editorials  in  newspapers  in  the  same  way. 

Teachers,  as  a  body,  are  extremely  careless  in  regard  to  this 
kind  of  values.  Many  a  teacher  says:  "  Have  you  worked 
every  problem?"  Yet,  often,  if  a  pupil  works  two  or  three  of 
them,  he  ought,  if  his  time  is  valuable  at  all,  to  skip  the 
others,  for  they  are  too  simple  to  solve.  Many  teachers  have 
the  habit  of  requiring  everything,  and  thus  preventing  the  con- 
sideration of  these  life  values. 

But  we  must  learn  to  allow  for  perspective  in  the  demands 
we  make  upon  our  children,  and  also  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
weighing  the  life  values  of  facts.  They  must  weigh  the  rela- 
tive values  to  themselves  if  they  are  to  have  knowledge,  if  they 
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are  to  develop  good  judgment,  and  if  they  are  to  be  fitted  for 
life  outside  of  school.  I  question  whether  the  mere  collecting 
of  facts,  without  weighing  their  final  worth,  is  ever  allowable. 
On  the  other  hand  I  would  say  that  most  of  our  studying  is 
mainly  collecting.  Whenever  relative  values  are  present,  we 
ought  to  weigh  those  values  and  try  to  determine  what  is  most 
nearly  related  to  our  own  lives.  That  kind  of  work  should 
begin,  too,  just  as  soon  as  foolishness  begins,  and  you  all  know 
how  soon  foolishness  does  begin.  We  often  complain  in  school 
that  children  do  not  show  judgment.  Yet  there  are  extremely 
few  teachers  who  can  tell  how  they  have  been  expecting  to 
develop  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  means  to  some  extent. 

Now  I  hope  to  be  more  concrete  in  my  remarks.  I  recently 
taught  a  class  of  children  who  were  studying  Fisk's  United 
States  History,  particularly  the  colonies  of  New  Amsterdam  or 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  One  reason  I  desired  to  conduct 
the  recitation  was  that  I  could  not  at  first  see  any  real  values  in 
these  topics,  and  I  wished  to  experiment.  The  large  heavy- 
printed  headings  in  the  text,  covering  about  eight  pages,  were 
these  :  New  Netherlands  Colony  and,  under  that,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant ;  The  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English  ;  New 
Netherlands  becomes  New  York  ;  Parties  in  New  York ;  The 
fall  of  Andros  ;  Jacob  Leisler;  Captain  Kidd  ;  The  beginning 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  Framing  of  Government ;  The  Founding  of 
Philadelphia. 

When  the  class  was  called  I  said:  "What  did  you  do  in 
studying  your  lesson?"  One  boy  had  forgotten  to  take  his 
book  home,  of  course  !  Of  the  others — there  were  about  thirty 
present — nearly  every  one  said  ;  "  I  read  it  over  once,"  or,  "I 
read  it  over  twice."  That  was  good,  as  far  as  it  went.  What 
else  should  have  been  done?  I  then  said  to  one  of  them,  "You 
may  begin,"  and  he  began  to  tell  about  the  New  Netherlands 
Colony,  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam,  etc.,  reproducing  the 
facts  as  nearly  as  he  could.  That  is  the  way  it  ordinarily  goes. 
Yet,  that  is  mere  collecting,  and  there  is  no  great  spiritual 
nourishment  in  such  work,  I  am  sure. 
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I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  try  to  teach  those  children  how  to 
study  that  lesson.  Anticipating  this  need  I  had  decided  in  my 
own  preparation  for  teaching  the  lesson,  that  the  marginal 
headings  were  of  little  value  ;  for  they  served  merely  to  group 
the  facts  of  each  half-page  or  page  about  some  one  topic.  The 
relationship  of  the  facts  to  the  learner,  however,  was  in  no  way 
touched  by  those  marginal  headings,  and  one  cannot  weigh 
worth  of  ideas  until  their  relationship  to  himself  is  clear.  1 
again  began,  therefore,  by  asking  the  children  :  "  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  lesson  that  you  care  to  talk  about  at  all?"  I  felt 
reasonably  sure  that  there  was  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  lesson,  about  Captain  Kidd.  They  did  not 
give  that  even  then,  however,  for  they  thought  that  they  ought 
to  follow  the  ordinary  routine,  so  they  again  began  to  tell  about 
New  Netherlands  becoming  New  York.  I  said:  "  I  doubt  if 
that  is  really  of  much  interest  to  you.  Is  there  anything  here 
that  you  know  that  you  care  about?"  They  were  not  at  all 
sure  that  there  was.  Then  I  suggested  that  there  was  probably 
one  thing,  at  least.  Some  one  then  mentioned  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  lesson.  I  said  :  "  What  is  there  interesting  about 
that?"  "Well,"  came  the  reply,  "when  the  English  sent 
Kidd  out  to  destroy  the  pirates,  he  became  a  pirate  himself." 
One  pupil  had,  herself,  hunted  for  Captain  Kidd's  treasure  on 
Long  Island.  I  remarked  that  I  had  recently  seen  reference 
in  the  newspapers  to  Captain  Kidd's  treasure. 

Leaving  this  topic,  I  inquired,  "  Is  there  anything  else  in 
this  lesson  worth  talking  about?"  While  the  class  hesitated,  I 
remarked,  "  There  is  one  paragraph  in  this  lesson  that  is  most 
important  of  all.  Do  any  of  you  know  what  one  it  is?"  They 
were  much  at  sea,  but  with  some  help  from  me  one  of  the 
children  said:  "The  colony  was  captured  by  the  English." 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  what  is  there  very  important  in  that?"  One 
of  the  boys  then  replied,  "  If  the  Dutch  had  defeated  the 
British,  things  might  be  different  around  here  now.  We  would 
have  the  Dutch  language,  and  I  might  be  a  Dutch  boy."  Then 
they  began  to  follow  up  the  consequences,  and  as  they  enu- 
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merated  them  they  began  to  see  that  this  change  of  the  colony 
from  the  Dutch  to  the  English  was  a  factor  of  grave  importance 
to  themselves.  One  child  exclaimed  :  "  Why  we  might  not 
have  had  the  United  States,  for  if  the  Dutch  had  kept  a  section 
here,  with  the  English  on  the  northeast  and  southwest,  we 
might  not  have  had  one  government."  Then  I  asked  the  class  : 
"  Where  is  there  anything  in  the  text  that  tells  about  the 
importance  of  this  change  of  government?"  There  was  not 
anything.  Strange  to  say,  the  facts  of  most  interest  to  them 
were  not  directly  stated  in  the  text  at  all.  But  the  class  real- 
ized the  close  relationship  of  that  portion  of  the  text  to  themselves. 
Then  we  took  up  the  two  pages  containing  the  following 
marginal  headings:  the  two  parties;  the  fall  of  Andros;  Jacob 
Leisler.  When  I  asked  if  there  was  anything  of  value  for  us 
in  this  entire  portion  there  was  no  answer.  Finally  I  said  to 
them  :  "  The  people  were  having  a  lot  of  trouble,  weren't 
they?  What  was  it  all  about?"  "Well,  they  could  not  get 
along  with  one  another,"  said  one.  Then  I  suggested  the 
word  intolerance  to  them,  and  they  reached  the  fact  that 
political  and  religious  intolerance  was  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culties. Following  that  came  the  inquiry  from  me,  "  Do  you 
have  any  trouble  along  that  line  yourselves?"  That  seemed 
a  strange  idea,  that  those  two  pages  should  bear  in  any  way 
on  them.  After  some  reflection,  one  girl  remarked  that  her 
father  had  that  kind  of  trouble.  I  did  not  follow  up  that  clue. 
But  I  said  to  them,  "Did  you  read  in  this  morning's  paper 
something  that  touches  this  point  exactly?"  And  to  my  aston- 
ishment about  half  the  class  said,  "Yes  we  saw  something  in 
the  paper  this  morning.  President  Taft  addressed  the  suffra- 
gettes in  Washington  last  evening,  and  some  of  them  hissed 
him."  "  What  was  the  trouble  with  those  who  did  the  hissing  ?  " 
said  I.  "Why,  they  could  not  tolerate  Taft's  views  about 
women's  voting."  Then  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  boys  and 
girls  sometimes  have  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  in  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another.  Thus  the  bearing  of  these  two  pages 
on  their  own  lives  was  brought  to  light.     Only  to  the  extent 
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that  this  relationship  was  established,  did  I  feel  that  we  found 
a  basis  for  judging  the  values  of  the  statements  on  these  pages. 

Here  lies  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  of 
values  and  judicious  selection  among  facts  begin  only  when 
we  have  connected  ideas  in  the  text  with  the  present,  and  that 
kind  of  work  begins  as  soon  as  children  can  talk.  As  soon  as 
we  bring  them  into  school  they  should  be  led  to  connect  up  the 
various  facts  of  instruction  with  their  own  ideas  of  value,  and 
this  should  be  a  constant  process.  I  was  walking  with  a  six- 
year-old  recently,  when  the  little  girl  said  to  me:  "I  should 
think  winter  would  be  the  best  time  for  poor  people.'' 
"Why?"  I  asked.  "Because,"  she  answered,  "there  is  so 
much  snow  and  ice  that  they  can  eat  in  winter."  In  her  own 
experience  food  had  seemed  to  be  of  value  to  the  extent  that  it 
"  filled  up,"  and  on  the  basis  of  this  observation  she  was  reach- 
ing new  conceptions  of  value.  From  her  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, her  idea  was  right.  You  and  I  determine  new  values 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  introduction  to  Stevenson's  Treasure 
Island — some  ten  or  fifteen  pages.  You  may  remember  that 
Stevenson  was  called  by  his  teachers  the  "pattern  idler."  He 
relates  that  fact  himself.  He  would  not  work  the  way  the 
teacher  wanted  him  to.  Now  as  a  teacher,  a  good  many  years 
ago  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  individuality  of  each 
pupil  should  be  respected  ;  and  since  I  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate this  thought,  this  paragraph  bearing  upon  the  point 
seemed  especially  valuable  to  me.  I  read  further.  Stevenson 
wrote  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  his  Treasure  Island  at  the 
rate  of  a  chapter  a  day.  He  drew  from  various  other  books 
that  he  had  read,  but  at  the  time  he  was  not  conscious  that  he 
was  using  other  sources  so  freely  ;  everything  seemed  fully  his 
own.  But  he  admitted  later  that  he  had  drawn  from  numerous 
other  sources.  It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  one  largely 
forgets  the  source  of  the  thought  that  one  has  fully  assimilated. 
And  having  learned  to  value  this  idea  highly,  this  portion  of  the 
introduction  also  seemed  very  important  to  me. 
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In  the  recitation  on  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  above  referred 
to,  the  children  were  asked  to  select  the  portions  that  appealed 
to  them  most  strongly.  They  chose  various  parts,  including 
scenery  and  the  love  story.  But  being  only  ten  years  old, 
they  could  not  select  very  intelligently  from  a  poem  so  mature. 
They  lacked  the  experience,  for  instance,  to  judge  the  value 
of  lines  dealing  with  the  sentiment  of  love.  Last  November  I 
saw  a  recitation  on  subordinate  clauses  in  a  third-year  high 
school  class.  The  students  named  all  the  subordinate  con- 
junctions that  there  are,  and  then  they  gave  an  example  of 
every  kind  of  subordinate  clause.  There  was  much  life  in  the 
class,  and  it  would  ordinarily  have  been  called  a  good  recita- 
tion. But  from  the  point  of  relative  values — the  consideration 
of  which  makes  up  a  large  part  of  good  thinking — I  doubt  if 
the  recitation  possessed  much  worth.  If  the  teacher  had  asked 
"  What  is  the  most  important  thing  in  this  lesson?"  they  could 
not  have  answered  at  all.  All  the  facts  seemed  to  me  of  about 
the  same  value,  and  indeed  of  very  small  value. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  to  make  clear  the  follow- 
ing facts  :  that  the  judging  of  relative  values  should  constitute 
a  large  part  of  good  studying  or  thinking ;  that  the  only  basis 
for  judging  values  of  facts  by  the  pupil  is  found  in  the  facts 
that  he  has  already  learned  to  value;  and  that,  finally,  in 
order  to  pass  sane  judgments  the  facts  of  instruction  must 
be  connected  up  closely  with  the  learner's  more  interesting 
experiences. 


Examination  Questions  for  Homer's  Odyssey 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

(Read  in  translation) 

1.  Define  the  word  myth.  What  is  the  connection  between  the 
mythology  and  the  religion  of  a  primitive  people? 

2.  Define  Epic  {notm),  saga.^  folk  story.  Show  how  these  names 
apply  to  the  whole  or  to  portions  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  What  was  the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  as  it  was  developed  in 
the  national  Epics  of  the  Greeks? 

4.  How  much  of  this  story  is  related  in  the  Iliad?  To  what  extent 
is  the  Odyssey  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad  ? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Odyssey?  Give  the  Latin 
name  of  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey. 

6.  What  part  did  Odysseus  play  in  the  Siege  of  Troy?  State  his 
social  position  and  describe  his  home  and  family. 

7.  Describe  in  full  the  state  of  affairs  at  Odysseus'  home  in  Ithaca 
when  the  story  opens. 

8.  Where  does  the  poem  open?  Describe  the  opening  scene  and 
state  just  what  information  as  regards  the  setting  and  development  of 
the  story  is  given  to  the  reader  by  this  opening  scene. 

9.  Describe  Penelope's  web  and  the  purpose  served  by  it.  What 
did  Penelope  pretend  to  be  making?  Write  a  character  sketch  of 
Penelope. 

10.  Enumerate  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  during  the  course  of  the 
story.  Describe  the  two  which  ai'e  most  interesting  to  you.  By  what 
device  does  Homer  present  these  adventures  to  the  reader? 

.    II.   Relate  in  full  the  story  of  Odysseus  and  Polyphemus.     Show 
that  the  fortunes  of  Odysseus  hinged  on  this  adventure. 
13.   Describe  the  scene  on  Olymptis  in  Book  V. 

13.  What  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  Odyssey  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods  and  their  relation  to  mankind  ? 

14.  Give  the  familiar  Latin  names,  and  define  the  respective  prov- 
inces and  the  mutual  relationships  of  Zeus,  Cronos,  Hera,  Poseidon, 
Hades,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  Athene,  Hermes,  Apollo. 

15.  Relate  the  story  of  Book  XI  of  the  Odyssey.  Why  did 
Odysseus  visit  this  realm  of  the  dead  ?  What  was  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  life  after  death  ? 
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1 6.  What  idea  does  the  Odyssey  give  of  the  shape  of  the  earth? 
What  was  the  "River  Oceanus?"  Where  was  the  Land  of  the 
Cimmerians?  the  Land  of  the  Ethiopians?  Where  was  the  Realm 
of  Hades?     What  was  Olympus? 

17.  Tell  the  story  of  Odysseus  and  Nausicaa.  In  what  respects 
does  this  story  differ  from  the  other  stories  of  the  Odyssey  ? 

18.  Describe  the  manner  of  Odysseus'  return. 

19.  What  part  do  Odysseus'  bow  and  Odysseus'  dog  play  in  the 
story  ? 

20.  Identify  Lotophagi,  Nestor,  Cyclopes,  Polyphemus,  Circe, 
Calypso,  Nausicaa,  Sirens,  Telemachus. 

21.  In  what  quarter  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  Homeric  concep- 
tion of  the  earth's  shape,  is  the  scene  of  the  Odyssey  chiefly  laid? 

22.  Can  you  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  mythical  geography 
of  the  poem?  Give  two  place  names  belonging  to  the  real,  and  two 
belonging  to  mythical  geography.  Give  two  names  of  real  nations 
and  two  of  mythical  nations. 

23.  What  form  of  social  order  is  described  in  the  Odyssey.  De- 
fine, in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  in  the  poem,  king-, 
minstrel,  assembly.  How  did  the  men  who  figure  in  the  Odyssey 
dress?  Of  what  material  were  their  weapons  made?  What  were  the 
general  form  and  arrangement  of  their  houses  ?  Describe  the  Homeric 
ship. 

24.  What  was  the  Homeric  idea  of  sacrifice?  What  was  an  altar? 
What  victims  were  offered  in  sacrifice?  What  disposition  was  made 
of  the  flesh  of  the  victims? 

35.  What  was  the  Homeric  idea  of  hospitality?  What  obligations 
did  the  host  assume  with  respect  to  his  guest?  How  was  the  guest 
expected  to  reciprocate?  What  was  the  fate  of  a  hapless  stranger 
who,  for  any  reason,  could  not  obtain  the  protection  of  hospitality? 


Editorial 

OUR     THIRTIETH     ANNIVERSARY 

WE  cordially  invite  all  our  readers  and  all  persons  wearing  N.  E. 
A.  badges  to  visit  our  home  office  during  the  week  of  the 
Boston  Convention.  This  will  be  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  magazine  Education.  We  shall  observe  it  by  entertain- 
ing our  friends  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Light  refreshments  will  be 
served  to  visitors  and  some  free  literature  distributed.  We  hope  that 
you  will  make  a  memorandum  to  call  on  us  while  in  Boston ;  for  of 
course  you  will  come  to  the  great  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  which  bids  fair 
to  be  the  largest  on  record.  Our  latchstring  will  be  out  from  9  A.  m. 
to  5  p.  M.  daily,  Monday  to  Friday,  July  4th  to  Sth,  inclusive.  Come 
and  bid  us  Godspeed  for  another  thirty  years. 

The  numbers  of  Education  from  September,  iSSo,  to  June,  19 10, 
cover  the  entire  modern  period  of  the  educational  life  of  the 
country.  Great  strides  forward  have  been  made  during  this  time  in 
every  department  of  teaching.  Fundamental  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  viewpoints  of  the  profession.  Psychology  has  given  us 
a  new  child  to  teach ;  science  has  set  him  in  a  new  environment ;  and 
pedagogy  has  taught  us  new  methods  of  dealing  with  him.  A  new 
literature  has  been  created  and  text-books  and  supplementary  reading 
have  been  so  multiplied  and  improved  that  the  means  of  culture  are 
on  every  hand.  They  have  been  made  so  attractive  that  study  is  now 
a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  A  host  of  educational  periodicals  now 
bring  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  the  experience  of  the  masters,  to 
the  table  of  the  humblest  grade  teacher,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  failure.  It  is  a  great  work,  a  great  profession,  a  splendid 
human  service.  We  are  glad  to  be  in  it.  Education  has  stood  for 
thirty  years  for  the  best  and  highest  things  in  teaching.  Its  contents 
is  strictly  original.  It  does  not  reprint  from  other  journals.  Its  con- 
tributors are  largely  the  leading  educators.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
news  journal,  but  it  takes  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  world  of  educa- 
tional life.  Its  Foreign  Notes  have  been  for  years  an  authoritative 
feature.  Many  magazines  have  been  born,  have  run  their  short  careers 
and  died  in  thirty  years.  But  Education  still  lives  and  with  a  strong 
faith  looks  forward   into   a  still  greater  future.      Hereafter,  as  in  the 
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past,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  able  to  prove  itself  thoroughly  worth 
while.  We  look  for  your  interest,  dear  reader,  and  for  your  personal 
help  in  sustaining  a  professional  periodical  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
great  cause  which  it  represents. 

THE  pupils  of  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  are  look- 
ing forward  just  at  present  to  the  final  examinations  so  close  at 
hand.  Some  have  faithfully  performed  the  year's  work,  attained  a 
high  standing,  and  can  face  the  examinations  with  confidence  ;  others 
equally  faithful,  but  not  as  successful  in  assimilating  the  work,  are 
worrying  themselves  almost  into  nervous  prostration  for  fear  they  will 
not  pass ;  still  others,  who  have  neglected  their  studies,  or  been  con- 
tent to  merely  "  slide  through,"  are  cramming  night  and  day  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  creditable  showing  at  the  end.  What  benefit  are  the 
final  examinations  to  any  of  these  three  classes?  The  brilliant  student 
does  not  need  them  ;  the  plodder  is  terrified  by  them  and  fails  to 
show  the  knowledge  he  reallv  possesses ;  the  shirk  fills  his  brain  with 
material  which  is  of  use  only  for  the  moment,  and  is  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  test  is  over,  thus  doing  himself  no  good,  and  sometimes 
fooling  the  teacher.  The  principal  of  a  school  of  over  eleven  hundred 
pupils,  near  Boston,  has  recently  decreed  that  there  shall  be  no  final 
examinations  in  his  school  this  semester.  Instead,  each  teacher  shall 
give  a  series  of  tests,  each  covering  one  recitation  period,  the  number 
to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  the  sub- 
ject. Just  as  most  of  the  tests  of  our  everyday  lives  come  without 
warning,  so  these  are  not  announced  beforehand.  The  average  of  the 
series  is  taken  as  the  final  examination  mark,  and  is  counted  as  one 
third  of  the  year's  average.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  many. 
It  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  pupil  to  keep  his  work  always  up  to 
the  standard  ;  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  getting  through  by  cram- 
ming :  it  removes  the  period  of  anxiety  pi-eceding,  and  the  nervous 
strain  attendant  upon,  the  dreaded  week  of  daily  tests  of  two  or  three 
hours'  duration.  Finally,  it  saves  the  teacher  from  the  necessity  of 
correcting  seemingly  interminable  piles  of  papers  within  a  very  limited 
time,  in  order  to  get  the  marks  in  before  the  ending  of  the  school 
month.  An  examination  in  installments  according  to  this  plan  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  the  regular  final,  with  a  minimum  of  its  objection- 
able features.  We  think  the  plan  should  prove  popular,  and  find 
adoption  in  others  of  our  secondary  schools. 
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IN  dealing  with  immature  or  unintelligent  beings,  under  one  or  the 
other  of  which  classes  most  school  pupils  belong,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  rules  -and  to  enforce  them.  But  in  proportion  as  intelligence 
exists  or  increases,  the  need  for  rules  diminishes.  We  might  almost 
reverse  the  statement  and  say  that  in  proportion  as  petty  rules  diminish 
intelligence  increases.  For  this  is  the  truth  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention,  viz.  :  That  the  multiplication  of  rules  in  school  and  else- 
where develops  a  slavish  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  intelligent  comprehension  and  action.  Thus 
automatons  are  produced,  but  not  independent,  thinking  beings  who 
are  fitted  to  make  their  own  judgments  and  to  take  the  initiative  in 
important  enterprises  in  after  life.  There  are  too  many  rules  in  many 
schools.  Too  much  mental  energy  is  expended  in  the  mere  effort  to 
remember  and  observe  them.  The  effect  is  mentally  and  morally  un- 
healthful.  The  discipline  of  such  schools  is  repressive,  not  stimula- 
tive. Mere  formal  accuracy  takes  the  place  of  principled  and 
intelligent  choice  of  what  is  right  and  fitting. 

An  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  the  graduate  in  sten- 
ography and  typewriting,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  enters  an 
office  and  begins  practical  business.  Almost  any  employer  would 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  more  the  prin- 
ciple obstacle  to  success  in  the  case  of  young  stenographers  is  found 
in  the  slavish  adhei^ence  to  rules  that  have  been  enforced  in  the  school. 
Things  must  be  done  in  a  particular  way,  and  notes  taken  down  must 
be  written  out  just  as  taken  whether  they  make  sense  or  nonsense. 
Few  graduates  come  from  these  schools  who  are  able  at  the  outset  to 
catch  the  sense  of  their  dictations  and  make  their  letters  intelligently, 
so  that  they  will  mean  something, — a  thing  that  every  employer  wishes 
his  stenographer  to  do  at  all  hazards. 

Even  the  high  schools  and  some  colleges  are  overburdened  with  too 
many  rules.  This  is  especially  true  of  women's  colleges.  That 
teacher  and  that  school  or  college  that  puts  the  pupils  most  on  their 
honor,  making  them  feel  the  necessity  of  conscientious  and  intelligent 
effort  to  do  what  is  the  true  and  right  and  proper  thing  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, because  it  is  right  rather  than  because  there  is  a  rule 
about  it,  is  the  highest  order  of  teacher  or  school  or  college  ;  and  the 
results  of  such  trainins:  will  be  a  higher  order  of  character  and  success. 
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HERE  are  some  questions  which  every  teacher  should  ask  himself 
as  the  school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  : — 

Have  I  accomplished  as  much  this  year  as  I  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished ? 

If  not,  wherein  have  I  failed? 

Have  I  been  always  strictly  truthful  in  word  and  deed  ? 

Have  I  been  enthusiastic  and  wide  awake? 

Have  I  been  working  at  random  or  on  a  well-ordered  plan? 

Have  I  been  absolutely  impartial  to  my  pupils? 

Have  I  been  attentive  to  the  warmth,  ventilation,  light,  etc.,  of  my 
class  room  ? 

Have  I  set  a  good  example  in  regard  to  my  clothes  and  general 
personal  appearance  ? 

Have  I  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  my  subject  and  in  general 
culture? 

What  can  I  do  this  summer  to  make  my  work  more  valuable  during 
the  following  school  year? 


Foreign   Notes 

The  death  of  King  Edward  has  brought  into  vivid  light  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  short  reign  which  gave  to  the  world  the  most  impressive 
example  of  government  by  influence  that  modern  history  has  to  record. 
The  source  of  that  influence  was  undoubtedly  the  King's  intelligent 
comprehension  of  other  peoples  with  customs  and  ideals  unlike  those 
of  his  own  nation.  This  is  a  form  of  altruism  particularly  needed 
among  ourselves  as  our  relations  with  the  Latin  peoples  of  our  own 
continent  extend,  and  our  teachers  can  find  no  finer  illustration  of  its 
effects  than  the  change  wrought  in  England's  relation  to  continental 
nations  through  the  personal  influence  of  her  lamented  ruler. 

The  growing  importance  of  Oriental  languages  to  Western  nations 
explains  the  action  of  the  English  Government  in  appointing  a  special 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Oriental  studies  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  The  results  of  the  inquiry,  which  are  published, 
show  that  while  there  are  not  wanting  professors  fully  competent  to 
train  students  in  the  Chinese  and  other  tongues  of  the  Far  East,  there 
is  no  forceful  organization  of  the  studies  such  as  has  been  effected  by 
the  Paris  school  of  Oriental  languages,  or  the  Setninar fur  Orienta- 
lische  Sprac/ien,  University  of  Berlin. 

The  committee  concludes  its  elaborate  investigation  convinced, 
apparently,  that  if  England  wishes  to  maintain  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  East,  a  well  organized  and  forceful  school  of  Oriental  studies 
must  be  organized  in  the  metropolis. 

The  increasing  attendance  upon  universities  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
the  current  record  of  education  in  France.  Paris,  which  had  16,179 
students  in  1907,  registered  16,940  in  1908;  the  provincial  universi- 
ties also  show  yearly  increase.  Montpellier,  for  example,  had  2,069 
students  in  1909,  a  gain  of  75  above  the  year  previous.  This  university 
is  becoming  a  center  of  Latin  interests  through  the  organization  of 
courses  of  instruction  particularly  suited  to  Spanish  and  Italian  students. 
Among  those  announced  for  the  present  year  is  a  course  upon  the 
origins  of  the  Spanish  theatre  and  explanations  of  the  Cid  of  Guilhem 
de  Castro,  and  a  course  upon  the  literary  and  social  life  of  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Grenoble  Is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  foreign  students  enrolled 
in  its    faculties,  which  rose  from   223  in  1903,  to  381  in  1908,  and  by 
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the  still  larger  number  who  follow  the  special  courses  of  instruction 
maintained  during  the  summer  months.  In  1908  the  total  was  583. 
The  success  of  Grenoble  as  a  center  of  holiday  or  summer  courses  is 
due  in  part  to  its  beautiful  location,  but  even  more  to  the  method  of 
instruction  in  the  French  language. 

Higher  education  in  Algeria  has  been  hitherto  represented  by 
faculties  of  arts  and  medicine.  By  a  law  of  December  last  these  were 
raised  to  university  rank,  and  the  organization  completed  by  the 
creation  of  additional  faculties.  For  the  present  session  above  i  ,600 
students  were  registered. 

The  Hungarian  polytechnic  at  Budapest  was  raised  to  univei'sity 
rank  in  1871,  and  empowered  to  confer  diplomas  in  engineering,  chemis- 
try, architecture,  etc.  The  success  of  the  university  was  such  that  the 
necessity  of  new  buildings  was  recognized  in  1897,  and  plans  were 
made  and  the  work  of  construction  began.  The  new  buildings  were 
inaugurated  last  October,  nearly  two  years  sooner  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Accommodation  is  afforded  for  2,000  students,  and  there 
is  ample  equipment  of  laboratories. 

Dr.  Jastrow,  of  the  Handelshochschule  of  Berlin,  which  was  founded 
by  a  syndicate  of  merchants  in  1906,  has  prepared  a  fine  report  cover- 
ing the  three  years  of  the  school's  operations.  The  publication,  which 
is  profusely  illustrated,  comprises  full  accounts  of  the  installation  and 
equipment  of  the  institution,  of  its  administration  and  scholastic  organi- 
zation. In  addition  to  the  splendid  training  afforded,  students  find 
here  the  advantages  of  several  organizations  for  welfare  work.  Among 
these  are  mutual  benefit  and  aid  associations,  employment  office,  etc. 
Dr.  Jastrow's  report,  which  comprises  278  pages,  besides  the  intro- 
duction, is  published  by  G.  Reimer,  Berlin 

The  Shakespeare  Festival  celebration  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  for 
the  present  year,  comprised  a  brilliant  series  of  exhibitions,  dramatic 
and  musical  performances,  competitive  I'aces,  etc.  The  decoration 
scheme  for  the  town  itself  had  been  devised  with  elaborate  skill.  An 
interesting  feature  was  the  treatment  of  the  American  fountain  as 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  American  women  in 
London.  Shields  of  the  coats-of-arms  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton 
and  Columbia  Universities  were  placed  at  each  corner,  backed  by 
American,  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh  flags.  The  Gothic  windows 
were  outlined  with  wreaths  and  tied  with  the  sporting  colors  of  tlie 
universities  The  base  and  sides  of  the  fountain  contained  tiers  of 
boxes  in  which  bloomed  the  better  known  Shakespearean  flowers. 
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Special  terms  were  made  for  teachers  visiting  Stratford  during  the 
festivities,  which  continued  from  April  22d  to  May  r4th. 

The  Society  de  1' Art  a  I'Ecole  will  hold  its  third  annual  ^pongress 
(Congres  de  1' Art  a  I'Ecole)  at  Brussels,  August  4th  to  7th,  of  the 
present  year.  Membership  in  the  congress  is  open  only  to  persons 
who  belong  to  the  society  under  whose  auspices  the  congress  is  held, 
or  to  an  affiliated  society.  Any  one  wishing  to  join  the  parent  society 
should  make  application  to  the  president,  26  quai  de  Bethune,  Paris, 
and  forward  the  annual  fee.  For  teachers  wishing  associate  member- 
ship the  fee  is  2  francs;  for  full  membership  5  francs. 

The  third  international  congress  on  the  physical  education  of  the 
young,  organized  by  the  Belgian  section  of  the  permanent  international 
commission  on  physical  education,  will  be  held  at  Brussels  from 
August  loth  to  13th. 

In  his  latest  report,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Burma, 
commenting  on  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  people,   says  : — 

If,  however,  religious  faith  is  indeed  decaying  or  decayed, 
the  pattering  of  Pali  versicles,  the  repetition  of  sacred  texts  and 
the  inculcation  of  maxims  no  longer  potent,  will  do  less  than 
nothing  for  its  restoration.  We  are  then  thrown  back  upon 
the  creation  of  a  moral  conviction  apart  from  religion,  for 
which  the  establishment  of  a  valid  principle  of  life  and  con- 
duct is  requisite.     And  this  is  the  business  of  education. 

Here  in  a  few  words  is  the  deepest  problem  of  education  for  all 
nations. 

A.   T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

Waverley  Synopses.  A  guide  to  the  plots  and  characters  of  Scott's 
Waverley  Novels.  By  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  Author  of  Shakesperian 
Synopses,  Synopses  of  Dickens'  Novels,  etc.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficient!}'  indicates  its  character.  English  teachers 
will  find  it  very  interesting  and  useful,  and  it  will  save  time  in  forming  ques- 
tions for  the  class. 

Panama  and  the  Canal.  By  Alfred  B.  Hall.  Instructor  in  History  in  The 
Hotchkill  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  and  Clarence  L.  Chester,  Traveler  and 
Explorer.     Newson  &  Co.,  New  York.      Price,  75  cents. 

Here  is  a  little  book  for  supplementary  reading  in  intermediate  grammar 
grades,  and  especially  helpful  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  geography 
of  South  America,  but  which  will  interest  older  people  in  proportion  to  their 
love  of  country.  It  gives  a  clear,  compact  history  of  Panama  from  its  earliest 
discovery  in  1513,  by  Balboa,  to  the  present  date.  The  part  which  tells  of 
our  wonderful  success  in  stamping  out  disease  and  building  the  canal  is 
intensely  interesting.  It  is  a  marvelous  work  and  one  of  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  be  proud,  especially  in  view  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  which 
had  to  be  overcome.  The  book  is  finely  illustrated.  Special  schoolbook 
list  price,  60  cents. 

Qames.  For  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.  By  Jessie 
H.  Bancroft.  Assistant  Director  Physical  Training  Public  Schools,  New 
York  City  ;  Ex-Secretary  American  Physical  Education  Association  ;  Member 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  .fl.50  net. 

The  subject  of  Play  and  Playgrounds  has  become  a  permanent  subject  of 
popular  interest.  A  number  of  excellent  books  besides  many  articles  in  edu- 
cational and  other  periodicals  have  made  their  appearance,  and  municipalities 
have  made  preparations  to  set  apart  playgrounds  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
The  movement  is  one  which  is  sane  and  scientific.  Play  is  as  natural  for  the 
young  human  being  as  it  is  for  the  young  animal,  and  development  both 
mental  and  physical  comes  through  play.  Educators  have  seen  that  this 
instinct  must  be  recognized  and  carefully  trained.  The  present  volume  is  the 
most  comprehensive  presentation  of  Games  that  we  have  seen.  Besides  some 
interesting  introductory  matter  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  general,  we  have 
careful  descriptions  and  directions  for  playing  a  large  number  of  games  that 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  interesting  and  useful.  There  is  a 
section  of  the  book  on  games  for  elementary  schools, — first  to  eighth  years; 
games  for  high  schools;  games  for  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums;  games  for 
summer  camps,  house  parties  and  country  clubs ;  games  for  the  seashore; 
active  and  quiet  games  for  children's  parties,  etc.  The  book  was  needed  and 
will  help  to  guide  the  movement  in  favor  of  this  important  interest. 
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American  Government.  For  use  in  Secondary  School.  Revised  and  Re- 
written. Bj'  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley.  Author  of  The  American  Federal  State, 
American  History,  etc.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  manual  for  instruction  in  Civil  Government.  It  is  so 
complete  that  teachers  will  in  all  probability  be  obliged  to  select  certain 
sections  of  the  book  for  use  in  their  classes  as  time  enough  is  not  given  in 
the  schools  to  completely  cover  the  ground  traversed  in  the  book.  It  will 
make  a  vakiable  reference  work  for  those  who  are  using  briefer  manuals  or 
text-books  in  this  subject. 

In  the  well-known  series  of  Macmillan  English  Texts,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: Walden  or  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Byron  Rees,  .Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
Williams  College.     The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  and  the  Queen  of  the  Air. 

Bv  John  Ruskin.  Edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Wightman  F. 
Melton,  Ph.D.  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose.  By 
John  Conington,  M.S.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edgar  S. 
Shimway,  Ph.D. 

These  texts  are  a  marvel  at  the  low  price  which  is  asked  for  them.  They 
are  cloth-bound  books,  pocket  size  and  are  widely  used  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  English  classes.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price.  25 
cents  each. 

Old  Ballads  in  Prose.  By  Eva  March  Tappan.  Author  of  American  Hero 
Stories,  Our  Country's  Story,  England's  Story,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.      Houghton  Mifflin  Company.      Price,  40  cents. 

This  is  a  charming  book  for  young  readers  describing  the  life,  thought  and 
imaginings  of  people  who  lived  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  will  help 
the  children  to  realize  how  much  they  owe  to  modern  improvements  in  these 
later  days.  In  these  other  centuries  the  roads  were  bad,  thieves  were  upon 
every  hand,  methods  of  travel  most  primitive  and  the  products  of  the  print- 
ing press  unknown ;  yet  human  nature  was  about  the  same  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  book  will  make  an  excellent  supplementary  reader  for  children  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

The  Elements  of  English  Versification.  By  James  Wilson  Bright, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  Raymond  Durbin  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.     Ginn  &  Co.      Price,  80  cents. 

This  book  will  briefly  answer  questions  which  are  sure  to  arise  early  in  the 
English  course.  Just  such  a  book  has  long  been  needed  to  give  young 
students  a  clear  conception  of  meter,  rhythm  and  rhyme  as  they  appear  in 
English  poetry.  The  study  of  this  volume  will  greatly  help  those  who  later 
on  take  up  Latin  and  are  required  to  scan  the  lines  of  \Mrgil  and  other  Latin 
poets. 

Stories   and    Story=Telling   in   floral   and   Religious   Education.     By 

Edward  Porter  St.  John,  A.M.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  in  Hartford  School  of 
Religious  Pedagogy.     The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.     Price,  60  cents  net. 
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This  is  a  ^•aluable  book  for  up-to-date  Sunday-school  teachers  as  well  as  for 
ordinary  teachers  and  parents  who  wish  to  know  how  to  interest  their  chil- 
dren and  instruct  them  at  the  same  time.  Its  contents  give  some  valuable 
hints  in  regard  to  the  value  of  story-telling  and  how  to  acquire  the  story- 
teller's trade.  The  author  puts  one  into  sympathy  with  childhood,  and  gives 
the  viewpoint  necessary  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  child.  Each 
chapter  closes  with  an  outline  for  study  of  the  topic  and  suggestions  for 
further  reading. 

Standard  English  Classics:  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village,  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Louise  Pound,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University 
of  Nebraska.  Qrace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  or  A  Brief  and 
Faithful  Relation  of  the  Exceeding  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ  to  his  Poor  Serv- 
ant. John  Bunyan.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Chauncey  Bald- 
win, Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price  respectively,  25  and  35  cents. 

These  additions  to  the  Standard  English  Classics  series  bring  three  master- 
pieces not  always  accessible  to  students  but  always  of  value  for  study.  With 
the  free  introductions  and  the  illuminating  notes  the  texts  are  made  deeply 
interesting  and  of  inestimable  value  for  class  use.  The  essay  on  Bunyan's 
style,  preceding  the  text,  is  a  careful  study  of  that  writer  who  was  a  master 
in  the  art  of  expressing  profound  truths  in  a  homely,  yet  potent  manner. 

A  Woman's  Impressions  of  the  Philippines.  By  Mary  H.  Fee.  Illus- 
trated from  photographs.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  very  informing  book.  It  is  written  by  a  woman  who  has  had 
eight  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  Filipinos  and  who  knows  how  to 
use  her  eyes  and  mind  to  the  best  advantage.  Besides  being  a  close  and 
shrewd  observer,  she  has  rare  power  to  analyze  the  actions  and  motives  and 
mental  processes  of  the  natives,  and  thus  she  is  able  to  throw  new  light  upon 
the  political,  social,  educational  and  religious  status  of  a  people  so  diffei-ent 
from  ourselves  that  many  have  entirely  misunderstood  them.  Her  descrip- 
tions are  vivid  and  life-like.  She  entered  as  far  as  possible  into  their  life 
and  wavs  of  living.  There  were  many  unpleasant  experiences  which  she 
endured  with  stoical  philosophy  and  fortitude.  But  she  really  enjoyed  her 
work  and  life  among  the  natives  and  finds  not  a  little  to  commend.  She  was 
everywhere  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  a  saving  sense  of 
humor  carried  her  through  the  hard  places.  Read  these  keenly  observant  and 
often  wise  or  witty  chapters  and  you  will  understand  our  problems  in  the 
Orient  as  never  before.     The  illustrations  are  many  and  excellent. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  poems.  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.D. 
Principal  of  the  Berkeley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Compan}',  New  York.      Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  another  of  Merrill's  English  texts,  and  one  which  every  reader  will 
enjoy.  There  are  thirteen  of  these  choice  poems  including,  besides  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  Mv  Love,  The  Courtin'.  The  Present  Crisis,  The  Commemo- 
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ration  Ode,  etc.  This  last  great  poem,  his  wife  tells  us,  was  finished  in  six 
hours,  at  four  in  tlie  morning  of  the  day  he  was  to  deliver  it.  Think  of  his 
producing  "a  poem  full  of  passion  and  fire,"  of  523  lines,  in  one  night!  He 
was  a  great  master  both  of  verse  and  prose. 

How  We  Think.  By  John  Dewey.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1910. 
Price,  .$1. 

We  have  here  from  Professor  Dewey's  pen  an  exposition  of  the  thought 
processes  in  their  relation  to  education.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts 
and  contains  in  all  sixteen  chapters.  Part  I  (five  chapters)  deals  with  the 
problem  of  training  thought.  Part  H  (six  chapters)  with  logical  considerations, 
and  Part  IH  (five  chapters)  with  the  training  of  thought. 

The  book  is  eminently  one  for  the  teacher  in  service  and  for  the  student  of 
educational  theory.-  It  is  a  model  in  concise  and  systematic  presentation,  and 
is  written  in  Dewey's  best  style,  abounding  in  picturesque  comparisons  and 
concrete  examples.  All  parts  are  equally  clear  and  illuminating,  but  perhaps 
special  mention  should  here  be  made  of  chapter  six  and  of  Part  HI.  Chapter 
six,  amplified  by  chapter  seven,  gives  an  analysis  of  a  complete  act  of  thought 
that  will  become  a  classic,  while  Part  HI  is  the  most  helpful  from  the  prac- 
tical viewpoint  of  the  teacher.  This  part  presents  with  exceptional  clearness 
and  sanity  the  relation  of  activity,  language,  observation  and  information  to 
the  training  of  thought,  points  out  that  the  five  formal  steps  of  the  Herbartian 
lesson  plan  are  primarily  for  the  teacher  and  only  secondarily  for  the  pupils, 
and  closes  with  a  few  well-selected  general  conclusions. 

The  only  section  of  the  book  that  is  likely  to  cause  difficulty  for  the  student 
is  chapter  eight  on  Judgment.  This  chapter  gives  a  detailed  exposition  of 
some  aspects  of  inference,  a  topic  that  is  briefly  treated  as  a  whole  in  chapter 
seven,  but  the  relation  between  these  two  chapters  is  not  pointed  out.  As  a 
result  the  student  not  already  versed  in  logic  and  psychology  will  expect 
under  the  terms  "judging"  and  "judgment"  something  new  and  different 
from  inference,  inductive  and  deductive,  and  so  will  be  baffled.  It  frequently 
proves  confusing  for  the  learner  that  we  have  so  many  overlapping  terms 
referring  to  similar  aspects  of  thought.  Chapter  nine  on  Meaning  also  harks 
back  to  inference,  but  here  the  relation  is  explicitly  pointed  out. 

The  book  is  rigidly  and  commendably  restricted  to  the  field  that  it  sets  out 
to  cover,  namely,  thought  and  its  training;  and  in  this  field  it  will  always 
stand  as  a  valuable  contribution  and  will  long  be  recognized  as  the  standard 
treatise. — W.  C.  Ruediger. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  the  June  LippincotVs  will  be  found  tlie  final  paper  on  "What  Is  Wrong  with  Our  Public 
Schools?"  The  author  shows  what  he  thinks  should  be  done  to  place  our  public  school  system 
on  the  plane  it  should  occupy.  This  paper  will  be  found  under  the  title  "A  Model  School 
Outlined." — "College  Democracy,"  by  President  Hadley,  in  the  June  Centtiry  Magazine  gives  the 
reader  a  clear  understanding  of  social  conditions  among  the  students  at  Yale  University. — 
Suburban  Life  for  June  is  essentially  a  vacation  number  and  of  practical  value  to  the  prospective 
vacationist.  Aside,  however,  from  the  vacation  topics,  the  magazine  contains  excellent  contribu- 
tions on  general  subjects. — The  opening  article  in  June  issue  of  the  Forum  is  by  James  Edward 
Dunning,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Le  Havre,  France,  and  is  of  especial  interest,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  growth  in  America  of  a  "trained  class  of  government  employees  which  tends  to  become  more 
restricted  and  better  equipped  from  generation  to  generation." — Some  months  ago  the  World's 
Work  ofl'ered  $500  in  prizes  for  the  best  autobiographies  of  country  public  school  teachers. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-six  manuscripts  were  submitted,  and  the  May  number  of  the  magazine 
contains  the  first,  the  June  number  the  second  of  the  prize-winning  autobiographies.  A  reading 
of  these  accounts  will  be  of  interest  and  profit. —  Success  Magazine  for  June  gives  some  very 
startling  information  regarding  the  life  of  the  American  factory  girl,  and  how  she  feels  about  the 
marriage  question. — In  Everybody's  for  June  Judge  Lindsey  answers  the  critics  of  his  series  of 
articles  on  The  Beast  and  the  Jungle. 


